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Preface. 


Dans  l'histoire  de  l'Amerique  du  Nord,  le  chapitre  du  Canada  est  assurement 
des  pins  interessants.  Aussi  n'a-t-on  jamais  traite  de  l'histoire  canadienne  sans  eveiller 
la  pins  curieuse  et  la  pins  constante  attention.  Temoins,  ces  denx  pionniers,  Garneau 
en  frangais,  Parkman  en  anglais:  leurs  histoires  ont  ete  suivies  de  beaucoup  d'autres; 
elles  n'ont  cependant  pas  cesse  d'exciter  l'interet  et  resteront  longtemps  encore  la 
base  de  toutes  les  recherches  sur  le  Canada. 

De  meme  que  l'histoire,  la  langue  francaise  au  Canada  a  ete,  bien  qu'en  un 
moindre  degre.  un  sujet  de  beaucoup  d'interet.  Pourtant  ce  n'est  guere  que  depuis 
trente  ans  qu'on  a  commence  a  faire  des  recherches  serieuses  dans  ce  domaine.  Avant 
1880,  on  se  bornait  a  constater  la  prononciation  de  la  langue  parlee  et  a  corriger 
les  mots  mal  prononces  ou  les  expressions  fautives,  dont  l'usage  etait  le  plus  repandu 
au  Canada.  Les  voyageurs  manquaient  rarement  d'effleurer  ce  sujet  de  la  langue. 
lis  se  demandaient  bien  des  fois  si  l'idiome  des  Canadiens  frangais  etait  un  dialecte 
de  quelque  province  de  la  mere  patrie,  ou  une  espece  de  frangais  corrompu. 

On  avait  pu  constater  d'une  fagon  generate  qu'il  y  avait  deux  varietes  du 
parler  frangais  au  Canada:  le  frangais  des  Canadiens  et  le  frangais  des  Acadiens. 
Mais  on  ne  s'etait  pas  avance  assez  loin  dans  les  recherches  pour  determiner  d'une 
maniere  claire  et  precise  si  les  deux  varietes  avaient  la  meme  origine  ou  si  elles 
sortaient  de  souches  difterentes.  Les  premieres  tentatives  serieuses,  faites  par  Oscar 
Dunn,  furent  couronnees  par  l'apparition  en  1880  du  Glossaire  franco-canadien,  qui 
tit  date  dans  l'histoire  des  recherches  linguistiques  au  Canada.  Ce  petit  livre,  chef- 
d'oeuvre  en  son  genre,  est  devenu  le  modele  des  ouvrages  analogues  qui  ont  suivi. 
La  premiere  livraison,  la  seule  qui  ait  paru,  du  Didionnaire  des  locutions  vicieuses 
du  Canada  de  J.-A.  Manseau,  etait  aussi  pleine  de  promesses.  Ces  deux  manuels 
indiquaient  deja  qu'on  avait  droit  d'attendre  des  recherches  auxquelles  le  public 
commengait  a  s'interesser,  des  resultats  encore  plus  importants  et  plus  interessants. 
C'est  le  Bulletin  du  parler  frangais  au  Canada  qui  a  eu  le  privilege  de  realiser  ce 
bel  espoir. 

Cette  Etude  du  parler  frangais  de  Carleton,  province  de  Quebec,  a  ete  entre- 
prise  en  pleine  connaissance  de  ces  conditions,  il  y  a  dix-huit  ans.  Les  faits 
linguistiques  furent  recueillis  en  grande  partie  pendant  l'ete  de  1890.  Depuis  lors, 
des  observations  faites  au  cours  de  plusieurs  voyages  au  Canada  et  la  lecture  des 
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ouvrages  canadiens  nous  onl  permis  d'augmenter  le  nombre  des  nos  temoignages  et 
de  les  presenter  dans  un  ordre  Ibgique.  Les  sons  du  parler  de  Carleton  out  6tt  notes 
;ni  moyen  dun  systeme  facile  de  transcription  phonetique.  M.  E.-S.  Sheldon,  professenr 
de  philologie  romane  a  l'universite  Harvard,  s'en  etait  dejii  servi  pour  signaler 
qnelqnes  traits  phonetiques  du  parler  francais  de  Waterville,  Maine,  Etats-Unis.  Ses 
observations  parurent  en  1887  dans  les  Transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  Modern 
language  association  of  America.  A  l'exception  des  articles:  (Contributions  to  a  history 
of  the  French  language  in  Canada,  publies  entre  les  annees  1885-1887  dans  V American 
jo, mail  of  philology,  par  le  professeur  A.-M.  Elliott,  de  l'universite  Johns  Hopkins,  on 
pent  dire  que  le  professeur  Sheldon  a  ete  le  premier  a  traiter  ce  sujet  selon  les  regies 
de  la  science  moderne. 

En  1894,  le  manuscrit  original  de  cette  Etude  eut  le  privilege  d'etre  mis  sur 
les  rayons  de  la  bibliotheque  de  l'universite  Harvard,  oil  il  est  reste  sept  ans.  II 
aurait  pu  y  rester  bien  plus  longtemps  encore  si  les  progres  de  la  phonetique  n'avaient 
fait  penser  que  sa  publication  ponrrait  etre  de  quelque  utilite:  1°  En  faisant  connaitre 
les  resultats  de  l'Etude  meme.  2°  En  aidant,  par  l'emploi  du  syste-me  de  notation  le 
mieux  connu  et  le  plus  usite,  au  mouvement  vers  l'unite  phonetique,  e'est-a-dire  vers 
I'uniformite  dans  la  notation  des  resultats  de  toute  espece  de  recherches  dialectales, 
de  telle  sorte  qu'on  ne  soit  pas  oblige  d'apprendre  un  nouveau  systeme  chaque  fois 
qu'on  desire  etudier  des  faits  linguistiques.  Cette  derniere  consideration  a  puissamment 
contribue  a  la  decision  que  nous  avons  prise  de  faire  publier  l'ouvrage. 

Dans  un  article:  Observations  sur  la  phonetique  francaise  de  31.  Paul  Pussy, 
dans  le  premier  volume  (1888)  de  Phonetische  Studien,  M.  WiUem-S.  Logeman  ecrit 
dans  une  note  (n°  3,  au  bas  de  la  page):  "La  confusion  lamentable  "dans  les  systemes 
de  signes  phonetiques  est  peut-etre  le  plus  grand  ennemi  de  la  science  de  la  phone- 
tique." L'auteur  de  cette  Etude  croit  que  cela  est  indiscutable.  Depuis  plusieurs 
annees,  il  fait  son  possible  pour  le  succes  d'un  mouvement  dont  le  but  est  Tadoption 
d'un  systeme  unique  de  notation  pour  indiquer  la  prononciation  dans  les  dictionnaires, 
les  livres  de  reference  ou  de  textes,  surtout  dans  les  livres  destines  aux  ecoles,  et 
dans  les  travaux  dialectologiques.  L'essentiel,  e'est  que  le  systeme  soit  nniforme;  car 
quel  qu'il  soit  et  malgre  son  imperfection  reconnue,  il  rendra  forcement  de  meilleurs 
services  que  les  innombrables  systemes  connus  uniquement  des  mventeurs.  qui  souveni 
sont  les  seuls  a  s'en  servir. ' 

Le  systeme  d'abord  adopte  pour  noter  les  sons  du  parler  de  Carleton  ressemblait 
a  celui  dont  se  servent  MM.  Gillieron  et  Eousselot  et  repondait  assez  bien  aux  exigences 
de  la  phonetique  populaire.  Mais  l'emploi  d'un  assez  grand  nombre  d'accents  au-dessus 
des  symboles  memes,  et  parfois  au-dessous,  rendait  la  lecture  moins  facile  que  dans 
la  notation  adoptee  par  l'Association  phonetique  Internationale.    D'ailleurs  les  progres 


1  On  trouvera  un  compte  rendu  des  initiatives  1°  Proposed  international  phonetic  conference  (to 

entrejirisis  par  l'universite  de  Boston  atin  de  faire  adopt  a  universal  alphabet  to  serve  as  pronouncing 

avancer   le   mouvement    vera   l'unite   phonetique  key  in  dictionaries)  Circular  inviting  opinions. 

dans  lis  publications  suivantes.  qu'on  peut  se  pro-  ~2"   A    universal  alphabet.     'A"   simpler  spelling, 

curer  en  s'adressanl  au  secretaire  de  l'Universite:  4°  L importance  de  l'unite  phonetique. 
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qua  faits  ce  dernier  systeme  depuis  quelques  annees  un  peu  partout  dans  le  monde 
nous  font  croire  ([u'ils  se  continueront  et  qu'ils  seront  durables.  Aussi  les  avantages  de 
ce  systeme  nous  paraissent-ils  evidents.  Nous  avons  decide  d'adopter  ce  systeme.  II 
nous  a  done  fallu  substituer  a  la  notation  adoptee  en  premier  lieu  celle  de  l'Association 
phonetique  internationale. 

Trois  annees  s'ecoulerent  avant  que  l'ouvrage  parvint  aux  mains  de  1'im- 
primeur.  Pendant  ce  temps  on  fit  les  premieres  demarches  necessaires  pour  la 
publication  de  l'ouvrage.  Enfin,  en  1904,  grace  a  la  bienveillance  du  Dr.  Karl  Voll- 
moller,  l'Etude  etait  livree  an  Dr.  Max  Niemeyer,  publiciste  bien  connu  de  Halle,  qui 
chargea  son  imprimeur,  M.  Ehrhardt  Karras,  de  l'impression  du  livre.  Pendant  trois 
ans,  les  diverses  series  d'epreuves  firent  le  trajet  de  Halle  a  Boston. 

Cette  Etude  n'est  pas  l'ouvrage  d'un  seul  individu.  L'auteur  a  eu  des  col- 
laborateurs  qui  lui  out  apporte  un  concours  precieux.  Tl  n'aurait  guere  ete  possible 
de  recueillir  aussi  completement  les  traits  linguistiques  du  parler  de  Carleton  sans 
le  concours  genereux  de  l'institutrice,  Mile  Elmina  Allard.  C'est  dans  la  maison 
de  son  pere,  ou  a  plusieurs  reprises  il  passa  quelques  semaines,  que  l'auteur  de  cette 
Etude  a  fait  les  enquetes  les  plus  fructueuses  et  obtenu  les  resultats  les  plus 
satisfaisants. 

Le  manuscrit  original  passa  sous  les  yeux  du  professeur  Sheldon,  qui  ne  nous 
a  jamais  refuse  ses  conseils.  C'est  grace  a  son  experience  et  a  ses  connaissances  de 
la  matiere  que  nous  devons  d'avoir  pu  faire  bien  des  corrections,  eviter  des  in- 
exactitudes et  ameliorer  sensiblement  tout  l'ouvrage.  C'est  aussi  par  son  entre- 
mise  qu'en  1901  on  obtint  le  privilege  d'enlever  le  manuscrit  de  la  bibliotheque  de 
l'universite,  afin  de  le  faire  publier. 

L*experience  demontra  qu'il  n'etait  guere  possible  de  faire  publier  en  Amerique 
un  ouvrage  qui  contenait  tant  de  signes  phonetiques,  a  aussi  bon  compte  qu'en  Europe. 
C'est  pour  cette  raison  que  l'Etude  fut  expediee  en  Allemagne.  C'est  alors  que  fut 
entreprise  la  tache  peu  legere  de  transcrire  tout  l'ouvrage.  On  ne  jugea  guere 
pratique  de  renvoyer  l'Etude  a  l'auteur  en  Amerique,  pour  qu'il  en  fasse  la  transcription. 
On  crut  plus  avantageux  de  la  faire  en  Allemagne,  au  fur  et  a  mesure  qu'on  en 
faisait  l'impression.  Pour  cela,  il  fallait  un  ouvrier  imprimeur  de  premiere  classe, 
capable  de  venir  a  bout  d'une  pareille  entreprise.  Heureusement  M.  Karras  trouva 
un  maitre  ouvrier  des  plus  adroits  pour  cette  tache  delicate.  Ce  travail  considerable 
de  la  transcription  de  tout  l'ouvrage  du  systeme  adopte  en  premier  lieu  dans  celui 
de  l'Association  phonetique  internationale,  a  ete  entierement  fait  par  M.  Max  Rothe. 
De  plus,  il  a  fallu,  naturellement,  arranger  la  multitude  de  references  semees  partout 
dans  l'ouvrage,  les  en-tete  des  pages,  les  centaines  de  notes,  de  maniere  a  ce  que  la 
page  imprimee  corresponde  a  la  page  du  manuscrit.  Cette  rude  tache,  vrai  travail 
de  benedictin,  a  ete,  comme  la  transcription  phonetique,  entierement  executee,  avec 
une  exactitude  remarquable,  par  M.  Rothe. 

Les  premieres  epreuves  de  tout  l'ouvrage  ont  ete  soigneusement  parcourues 
par  M.  Adjutor  Rivard,  professeur  a  l'universite  Laval  et  le  savant  editeur  du  Bulletin 
du  parler  frangais  au  Canada.    L'avantage  d'avoir  pu  profit er  des  connaissances  et 
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de  l'exp6rience  du  premier  snecialiste  de  ce  genre  de  travaux  au  Canada  doit  f'-tre 
bien  reconnu.  M.  Etivard  n'a  epargne  ni  corrections,  ni  critiques,  ni  ses  idees  person- 
nelles,  afin  de  rendre  l'Ktude  plus  exacte,  meilleure  et  plus  au  courant  des  dernieres 
recherches.  Les  nombreusis  references  qu'on  trouve  eparpillees  partout  dans  Touvrage 
mux  articles  de  M.  Rivard,  ainsi  qu'a  la  matiere  du  BPFC,  sont  les  meilleurs  temoins 
de  la  valeur  qu'on  attache  aux  efforts  des  erudits  canadiens-frangais  pour  jeter  de  la 
lumiere  sur  leur  propre  idiome. 

En  const  a  taut  ces  faits,  le  desir  sincere  de  l'auteur  est  de  montrer  qu'il 
apprecie  hautement  ce  qu'ont  fait  ses  collaborateurs.  La  simple  justice  exige  qu'ils 
aient  ce  qui  leur  est  du.  Sans  le  secours  actif  et  sympathique  de  tous  ces  travailleurs. 
il  n'aurait  pas  ete  possible  de  presenter  l'Etude  telle  qu'elle  est. 

Si  elle  reussit  a  demontrer  que  le  parler  francais  de  Carleton  n'est  que  la 
vieille  langue  nationale  des  XVe  et  XVIe  siecles,  comme  on  la  retrouve  dans  les 
meilleurs  ecrivains  de  l'epoque,  elle  aura  atteint  son  but.  Si.  en  outre,  et  en  meme 
temps  qu'elle  demontre  cette  verite,  elle  fait  voir  l'avantage  capital  qu'il  y  a  a 
indiquer  la  prononciation  des  parlers  populaires  au  moyen  d'un  systeme  bien  connu, 
elle  aura  tant  soit  peu  contribue  a  enlever  l'entrave  la  plus  formidable  aux  progres 
de  la  science  de  la  phonetique. 


J.  G.  je 

Le  17  juin,  1908. 
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I.   Introduction. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  century,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Dominon  of  Canada,  two  principal  centres  of  colonization  were  established  by  the 
French;  one,  Port  Royal  (1605)  on  the  peninsula  of  Acadia,1  now  called  Nova  Scotia; 
the  other,  Quebec  (1608)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  in  Canada  proper. 
These  two  colonies  so  far  apart  hardly  communicated  at  all,  and  if  they  did,  by  sea.2 
Different  in  the  elements  which  composed  them,  in  their  way  of  living,  and  in  their 
development,  they  grew  up  separately  and  have  given  rise  to  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
known  respectively  as  the  Acadians  and  the  Canadians. 

The  Acadians  are  principally  found  on  Cape  Breton3  island  where  their 
largest  colony  is,4  on  Prince  Edward's  island,  Nova  Scotia,  their  original  home,  and 
in  general  on  all  the  islands  about  the  bays  and  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.5 
They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  distinctly  different  from  the  Canadians  as 
regards  the  French  provinces  from  whence  they  took  their  origin.6  Indeed,  Champlain, 
a  Catholic  gentleman  of  Saintonge,  the  founder  of  Quebec,  took  part  in  the  Port  Royal 
expedition "  of  1604  together  with  De  Monts  also  from  Saintonge,  Poutrincourt,  belonging 
to  an  old  Picard  family,  and  Pontgrave,  a  merchant  of  St  Malo.  In  citing  the  French 
provinces   which   have   peopled  Lower  Canada,   Canadian   writers'*  give  in   the  list 


1  The  name  first  appears  in  the  grant  to  Pe 
Monts:  "Commission  du  Roy  an  sienr  de  Monts 
pour  l'habitation  es  terres  de  la  Cadie,  Canada 
et  autres  endroits  en  la  Nouvelle  France", 
Lescarbot,  tome  II,  pp.  4-32,  433  et  seq.  Acadia 
is  a  form  of  Acadie,  an  Indian  word  signifying 
the  place  or  the  region,  Maritime  Provinces,  p.  70, 
note.  For  a  different  etymology,  from  Indian 
Aquoddianke  or  Aquoddie,  meaning  the  fish  called 
pollock,  see  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France,  p.  220, 
note  2.  As  regards  the  date,  cf.  Richard,  Acadia, 
1. 1,  p.  26. 

2  La  France  aux  colonies,  Rameau,  part  I, 
pp.  3G-7. 

3  Une  colonie  feodale,  Rameau,  tome  II,  p.  249. 
1  See  the  Map. 

5  Une  colonie  fe'odale,  tome  II,  p.  249. 

6  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  direct  proof 
historically  going  to  substantiate  Professor  Elliott's 


statement  (Am.  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  VII, 
p.  143,  note)  that  the  origin  of  the  Acadian  group 
of  dialects  was  the  lavgue  d'oc  idioms — and  the 
phonology  of  the  AcadiaTTdTalects  1  have~examined 
indicates  most  emphatically  no  such  origin.  Cf. 
also  Pascal  Poirier's  statement:  "L'idiome  que 
parlent  les  Acadiens  est  une  des  branches  les 
plus  fecondes  et  les  ruieux  couservees  de  la  langue 
d'oil",  Soink's  canadiennes,  tome  III,  p.  G3  et  seq. 

■  Ilildreth,  vol.  I,  p.  92. 

8  B.  Suite's  La  langue  fran^aise,  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  8th  of  July, 
1878,  and  printed  in  full  in  a  Worcester  news- 
paper. The  author  kindly  loaned  the  writer  tin- 
text.  See  pp.  9,  10,  of  the  new  edition  of  this  study, 
in  pamphlet  form:  La  langue  franraise  en  Canada, 
Levis,  1898.  L.  Frechette,  in  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  Rogale,  Sainte  Anne  d'Aurag  et  ses  en- 
virons, tome  VI,  pp.  77-8. 
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2  I.  Introduction. 

Bretagne  and  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  It  is  also  known  that  these  same  places 
furnished  contingents  for  Acadia.1  But  the  primitive  Acadian  settlers  belonged  to 
an  entirely  different  class  of  society  from  those  of  the  Canadian  immigrants,  who.  in 
most  instances,  were  peaceful  persons,  chosen  because  of  their  fitness  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  who  came  over  in  bands  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.2  The 
early  settlers  of  Port  Royal,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  most  promiscuous  gathering. 
There  were  gentlemen  of  nobility  like  Champlain,  De,  Monts,  and  Poutrincourt;  men  of 
education  like  Marc  Lescarbot;  there  were  Catholic  priests  and  Huguenot  ministers 
who  hated  each  other.  The  rest  were  workmen,  fishermen,  mechanics,  and  adventurers, 
all  of  whom  Avere  paid,  and  many  forced  into  the  expedition.3  Unlike  the  Canadians, 
who  during  a  period  of  eighty  years  [1630-1710]  received  from  the  mother  country 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  immigrants,  the  Acadians  in  that  period  did  not  receive 
four  hundred.4  Indeed,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  all  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  Acadia  ceased.''  so  that  this  isolated  region  furnishes  an  example 
of  colonial  development  which  is  unique;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  fully 
to  understand  the  nature  of  Acadian  French,  that  the  colonization  of  Acadia  was 
completed  while  the  French  language  was  developing  more  rapidly  than  it  has  since; 
and  that  the  colonists,  who  after,  just  as  before  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
English,  had  hardly  any  means  of  instruction  and  have  always  lived  isolated,  have 
been  obliged,  necessarily,  to  preserve  the  old  French  of  their  fathers/' 

The  growth  of  Acadia  was  not  only  much  slower  than  that  of  Canada,  but 
the  colonists  were  threatened  with  extinction  several  times,  owing  to  the  frequent  wars 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.7  Constantly  driven  from  their  homes,  their  lives 
were  necessarily  nomadic.  Naturally,  in  a  colony  composed  of.  so  few,  marriages 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  were  more  frequent  than  among  the  Canadians; 
and  thus  left  entirely  to  themselves,  the  population  of  all  Acadia,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  only  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred,s  while  that 
of  Canada  numbered  over  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred." 

Undoubtedly  there  were  sporadic  attempts  at  settlement,  more  or  less  successful, 
about  the  adjacent  coasts  during  the  entire  period  of  colonization.  Indeed,  as  early 
as  1639,  the  French  had  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs; l0  by  1* >Tii. 
there  were  others  along  the  banks  of  the  Miramichi  and  the  coast;  the  fate  of  all  of 
these  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  their  brethern  in  the  original  colony. 

The  boundary  of  Acadia  never  remained  definitely  settled  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  between  the  French   and  English  in  1755."    That  the  Acadians 


1  Pioneers,  p.  236.  s  La  France  aux  colonies,  part  I,  p.  35. 


2  La  France  au.r  colonies,  part  I,  p.  24. 

3  Pioneers,  p.  221;  pp.  228-9;  p.  236. 

4  Une  colonic  feodale,  tome  I,  p.  280. 


,J  Part  II,  p.  53.    Mecensement  du  Canada  de 
1871,  t.  IV,  p.  32. 

10  F.  Gerbie,   Les  Acadiens,  in  Soirees  cana- 


5  La  France  aux  colonies,  part  I,  pp.  3(1-7.  diennes,  tome  III,  p.  !)2  et  seq. 
c  Un  p'derinage  au  pays  d' Evangeline,  l'abbe  n  Hildreth,  vol.  II,  p.  458;  Parkman,  Pioneers, 

Casgraiu,  pp.  407-12.  p.  220.  note. 
7  Notably  in  1613. 
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were  in  league  with  the  French  appears  to  have  been  more  suspected  than  proven. 
The  jealousy  of  the  English,  however,  fearful  of  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Acadians, 
led  them  to  commit  an  act  towards  them  which  has  been  universally  condemned  in 
history — the  wholesale  expatriation  of  the  Acadians,  in  September  1755.  An  immortal 
interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  sad  event  by  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem  of  Evangeline. 

Some  of  the  remnants  of  these  poor  Acadians,  literally  driven  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind,  sought  refuge  on  the  islands  and  about  the  bays  and  coves  of 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  small  stations  already  established 
about  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  received  recruits,  and  new  towns  along  the  shore  sprang  up.1 

The  Acadians  still  cling  tenaciously  to  their  language  and  old  ways  of  life. 
They  seldom  marry  outside  of  their  own  town,  so  that  almost  every  one  in  the  place  is 
related,  in  some  degree,  to  every  one  else.  The  families  are  large,  less  than  ten  children 
being  the  exception.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  among  the  Acadian 
towns,  there  are  no  newspapers  printed;2  there  are  no  banks,  for  money  is  so  scarce 
that  traffic  is  done  largely  by  bartering.  There  are  no  railroads,  the  mail  coming 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  overland  by  carrier.  The  people  generally  are  occupied 
as  of  old,  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  farming.  Everything  is  of  the  most  primitive 
description.  At  times,  one  might  well  fancy  oneself  in  Normandy,  on  market  day, 
for  instance,  when  all  the  peasants  are  in  the  street,  and  when  the  school  children 
meet  the  stranger,  the  girls  courtesying  demurely,  and  the  boys  taking  off  their  caps.:; 

The  population  is  entirely  Catholic,  and,  as  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  the  church  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  structure  that  meets  the 
sight.  The  parish  priest  is  earnestly  interested  in  his  parishioners  and  wields  an 
influence  far  from  insignificant.  Instruction  is  beginning  to  improve  and  to  show  its 
results  upon  the  young  generation;  nevertheless,  educational  advantages  have  not  as 
yet  been  such  as  to  influence  in  a  marked  degree  the  popular  dialect.  However,  rail- 
roads are  being  projected  and  even  begun;4  more  or  less  of  that  American  enterprise 
just  across  the  bay  is  creeping  slowly  into  these  towns,  and  even  so  near  at  hand  as 
the  year  1910,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  philologist  who  desires  to 
investigate  the  native  dialect,  will  find  most  of  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  steam- 
boat, railway,  and  hotel,  but  far  greater  obstacles  to  linguistic  research  than  at  present. 

A  word  in  regard  to  Tracadiegash,5  of  which  the  modern  name  is  Carleton, 
where  these  observations  were  taken;  and  it  is  here  fitting  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  aid  given  throughout  the  investigation  by  Mile  Elmina  Allard,  the  school 
mistress  in  that  town.    In  regard  to  her  native  place  she  says:6 


1  See  the  Map. 

2  There  are,  however,  Acadian  settlements  far 
more  prosperous,  where  newspapers,  banks,  etc. 
are  to  be  found,  as  at  Shediak,  N.  B. ;  Bathurst, 


4  E.  g.  Baie  des  Chaleurs  R.  R. 
'-  Tulluk-cadie  (Tracadie)  meaning  "dwelling- 
place",  Maritime  Provinces,  p.  7(5,  note. 

0  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Carleton, 


N.  B.;  Digby,  N.  S.  as  well  as  of  la  Gaspesie  in  general,  see:  Ksquisse. 

3  For  a  description  of  the  people  and  customs,  sur  la  Gaspesie,  by  J.  C.  Langelier  (Quebec,  1884); 

see  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Century  magazine,  p.  28  et  seq. 
March,  1884,  by  S.  C.  W.  Benjamin. 


4  -I.   Introduction. 

■Carleton  a  ete  fonde  un  peu  avant  la  dispersion  des  Acadiens,  it  peu  pres 
vers  1710.  La  population  est  acadienne  et  franco-canadienne,  tous  catholiques  except  »'• 
une  famille.  Charles  Stuart.  Le  mont  Tracadigetche,  d'ou  le  nom  de  l'ancienne  ville, 
a  une  hauteur  de  dix-huit  cent  trente  pieds.  L'acces  de  la  montagne  est  tres-facile. 
La  pointe  de  terre  qui  se  voit  a  Touest  de  la  ville  se  nomme  Maguasha,  terme  sauvage 
siguifiant:  longtemps  rouge.  Le  nom  Carleton  a  ete  donne  a  notre  paroisse  par  le 
gouverneur  anglais  du  Canada,  Carleton,  lorsqu'il  l'erigea  en  township.  Ce  gouverneur 
a  regne  de  1766  a  1796;  c'est  durant  cette  periode  qu'il  a  donne  le  nom  de  Carleton. 
Le  nom  Maria,  de  la  paroisse  voisine,  est  aussi  un  don  de  ce  meme  gouverneur,  du 
nom  de  sa  femme  Maria. 

"Bonaventure  fut  d'abord  une  seigneurie,  concedee  a  un  seigneur  nomme  Bona- 
venture.  Son  nom  s'etendit  a  toute  la  paroisse.  La  population  du  comte  de  Bona- 
venture, d'apres  le  recensement  de  1901  est  de  24  495;  celle  de  Carleton  est  d'un 
peu  plus  de  mille  personnes." 

The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  the 
little  town  will  now  be  taken  up.  The  aim  has  always  been  to  record  faithfully  the 
sounds  heard  in  the  popular  speech, — as  far  as  possible,  of  those  persons  who  have 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  letters. 


II.  Phonology. 


A.  Vowels. 


Brief  Index  of  Sound  Notation.1 


a 

Fr.  pas 

i 

E.  pin 

t 

Fr.  <as 

u 

E.  law 

h 

Fr.  car 

u 

Fr.  tout 

a 

Fr.  rat 

c 

Fr.  quete  (rustic) 

IT 

E.  pwW 

a 

Fr.  an,  en 

I 

Fr.  long 

y 

Fr.  lune 

a 

nasal  of  a 

m 

Fr.  mot 

V 

Fr.  *«e«^ 

ee 

E.  hat 

n 

Fr.  ni 

IV 

Fr.  out 

I 

Fr.  in 

n 

Fr.  enseignement 

j 

Fr.  yeux 

b 

Fr.  bout 

0 

Fr.  pot 

z 

Fr.  st'?e 

d 

Fr.  dent 

D 

Fr.  for* 

s 

Fr.  joue 

e 

Fr.  de 

A 

E.  dull 

wo 

E.  war 

s 

Fr.  tete 

5 

Fr.  ow 

w 

Fr.  «o&c 

S 

Nasal  of  Fr.  e 

0 

Fr.  joew 

wa 

Fr.  (je)  bo  is 

d 

Fr.  cte 

r 

Ger.  Hutte 

we 

Fr.  cm  +  e 

f 

Fr.  /awa; 

03 

Fr.  ^ewr. 

WE 

Fr.  <m  -f-  e 

0 

Fr.  aros 

ce 

Fr.  un 

wi 

Fr.  o?<  -f-  ?' 

J 

Fr.  f/a?  (rustic) 

P 

Fr.  jjas 

'/' 

Fr.  u  +  i 

h 

Fr.  honte 

r(ling.) 

Fr.  i*owd 

:  after 

a  vowel  =  long 

X 

Sp.  /e/e 

s 

Fr.  si 

» 

„      „      =  half  as 

i 

Fr.  ni 

f 

Fr.  champ 

long  as  ; 

1  The  order  of  the  sounds  here  given  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  followed  by  Sweet 
in    the    Glossar    to    the    Elementarbuch,    p.  133 


of  the  third  edition:  it  is  adhered  to  thruout 
the  lists.  It  is,  also,  quite  like  the  order  in  the 
Michaelis-Passy  Didionnaire,  p.  319. 


II.   Phonology. 

Tabular  view  of  the  dialect  vowels. 

Arranged  according  to  Sweet's  system.1 


i 

i 

A 

e     e 

a   a 

e 

6 

a     a 

a? 

U 

y 

u 

0 

0      Y      9 

o     5 

oe 

o 

ce 

View  of  the  dialect  consonants. 

According  to  Passy's  scheme,  which  for  the  purpose  here  seems  preferable  to  that 

of  Sweet.2 


he 

p 

>> 

> 

Palatal 

Lingual 

13                                      li 

42           ^           a 

C6                             O                           r-3 
PL,                           Qi                           H 
(V                        >                        «2 
Jh                  — 3                    O 

Pm             <J             Pi 

Labial 
13 

1        3 

P             PC 

Explosives 

It    g       c   J. 

t     d 

p     b 

Nasals 

)i 

n 

m 

Laterals 

I 

Trilled 

r 

Fricatives          7* 

X                   j 

f    Z                      s    s        f    v       w     n 

1  Primer  of  phonetics,  p.  84. 

2  Les  sons  du  francais,   third  edition,  p.  91, 
§169;  cf.  fifth  edition,  p.  96.    The  full  title  of 


works  cited,   editions,   etc..  will  be  found  in  the 
Table  of  References. 


General  Observations.  7 

General  Observations. 

1.  The  sound  notation  here  used  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Association.1  It  has  seemed  advisable  to  adopt  this  system  for 
several  reasons:  1°.  Because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  read,  due,  in  part,  to 
the  absence  of  diacritics.  2°.  Because  it  has  become  the  most  widely  known  of  many 
systems.  3°.  In  order  to  encourage  generally  its  use  as  a  medium  for  noting  sounds. 
4°.  In  order  to  aid  in  securing  more  widely  uniformity  in  indicating  pronunciation. 
The  symbol  u  indicates  the  sound  described  in  an  article  by  Passy  in  Phonetische 
Studien;"2-  the  symbol  x  represents  the  sound  described  by  F.  Araujo  in  the  same 
publication.3  The  sounds  were  taken  down  phonetically,  and  the  endeavor  was  made  to 
note  with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants are  here  given  in  tabulated  form,  each  of  them  receiving  due  attention  separately. 

2.  Compared  with  Sweet's  table  of  French  sounds,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  dialect  table  contains  more  sounds,  having  twenty  three  (not  counting  a  which 
occurs  only  in  unaccented  syllables)  to  fifteen  in  the  Primer.  1°.  The  most  striking 
difference,  and  one  too  that  characterizes  all  Canadian  as  well  as  Acadian  French 
that  I  have  observed,  is  the  low  back  narrow  round  u  sound  which  does  not  exist  in 
standard  French,  and  upon  which  Passy  comments,4  saying  that  a  slight  rounding  of 
the  a  in  Fr.  pas  transforms  this  sound  into  o,  which  often  takes  place  in  the  country 
and,  indeed,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  2°.  se  can  be  heard  in  many  words,5  tho  I 
have  not  recorded  it  so  often  as  it  perhaps  should  be,6  judging  the  doubtful  cases  a 
rather  than  <t.  3°.  There  can  be  heard  the  nasal  of  e '  in  such  words  as  ple:d  =  Fr. 
plaindre,  te:d  =  Fr.  teindre.  4°.  ^  *  can  be  heard  in  such  words  as  istt  =  Fr.  ici, 
wtzin  =  Fr.  voisine.  5°.  A  more  closed  sound  than  even  that  in  Fr.  peu  can  be  heard  in 
such  words  as  falr.r  =  Fr.  chaleur,  bjnr.r  =  Fr.  bonheur.  6°.  A  mid  back  narrow 
vowel  as  in  E.  hut  is  heard  in  words  like  fAl  =  Fr.  folle,  JcaI  =  Fr.  col.9  7°.  Just 
as  ^  and  a  can  be  heard,  so,  too,  u  is  regularly  used  in  many  words,  for  example,  buf 
=  Fr.  bouche. 

3.  Comparing  now  the  table  of  consonants  with  that  given  by  Passy,  the 
differences  will  not  be  found  so  striking  as  those  just  noted  in  the  preceding  vowel 
comparison.     1°.    The  most  striking  is  probably  the  sound  x  occurring  in  such  words 


1  Aim  and  principles  of  the  I.  P.  A.,  1904,  p. 7. 
A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
the  system  here  used  will  be  found  in  the  writer's 


5  Cf.   list  (1)  of  Professor  Squair's  A  contri- 
bution, etc. 

6  Cf.  Professor  Sheldon's  remark  in  regard  to 


article :     A     universal     alphabet,     Die    neueren  this  sound  on  p.  2  of  his  Specimens. 

Sprachen,  October,  1905;  pp.  349-364.  7  Cf.  Professor  Sheldon's  tfez  =  Fr.  quinze. 

2  I.  Band,   1887  -  88,   Kurze  Darstellung  ties  p.  2  of  Specimens. 

franzosischen  Lautsystems,  p.  25,  a ;  cf.  also,  Les  8  Cf.  Professor  Chamberlain's  remark  on  the 

sons,  fifth  edition,  p.  84,  Remarque.  Granby  i,   Modern  Language  Notes,   Jan.  1893, 

3  III.  Band,  1890,  pp.  339-40,  Recherches  sur  column  33. 

la  phonetique  espagnole.  9  Cf.  Passy,  Etude,   p.  253,  note  (3)  fceli  for 

4  I.  Band,    Phonetische    Studien,    pp.  171-2,  Fr.  joli. 
"Miszellen". 


II.    Phonology. 


as  fo-xe  =  Fr.  faucher,  md'xe  =  Fr.  manger.  2°.  The  uvular  r  is  not  heard.  3°.  I 
have  made  no  account  of  any  glottal  catch,  or  of  a  breathed  y  (Passy's  j')  or  of 
breathed  iv  (Passy's  to').  4°.  The  bilabial  fricatives  voiced  and  unvoiced  as  in  Fr. 
buis  and  puis,  need  not  always  be  classed  as  such,  but  may  be  considered  merely  among 
the  vowels,  the  consonantal  rustle  being  so  feeble.  5°.  The  dialect  ignores  breathed 
nasal,  lateral  or  rolled  consonants,  where  heard  in  standard  French,  though  as  a  rule 
unheard  in  popular  French  also:  e.  g.  ta:b  =  Fr.  table;  hat  =  Fr.  quatre;  rymuhs  = 
Fr.  rhumatisme.  6°.  A  somewhat  palatalized  k  and  g  (c  and  f)  can  be  heard  before 
front  vowels  in  certain  cases.    This  is  characteristic  of  some  rural  districts  in  France. ' 

4.  The  dialect  vowels  will  now  be  treated  separately  and  compared  with 
their  French  equivalents.  This  has  seemed  particularly  well  worth  doing,  contrary 
to  the  usual  method  of  treating  a  like  subject,-  because  of  its  close  similarity  to 
popular  French.3  Etymologies  will  be  given,  especially  where  the  origin  of  the  dialect 
word  varies  from,  or  presents  features  of  interest  with,  that  of  the  French  equivalent. 

The  usual  order  in  discussing  the  vowels  has  been  followed,  such  as  Schwan 
gives  in  treating  the  old  French  sounds,1 — vowels,  diphthongs,  and  nasal  vowels. 


§  I.  a  as  in  French  pas.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  vowels  to  note. 
Dialect  o  is  the  vowel  which  regularly  corresponds  to  the  Fr.  a  in  pas;  and  u  is  the 
vowel  which  corresponds,  or  rather  is  identical  with  Passy's  a  in  Fr.  rat.  When  then 
does  a  in  Fr.  pas  occur  in  the  dialect?  I  think  it  can  be  heard  surely  in  one  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  in  list  6.  In  a  great  many  cases,  I  have  been  in  doubt 
whether  the  vowel  was  that  of  a  in  Fr.  pas  or  a  in  Fr.  rat,  but  the  longer  I  worked 
on  the  subject,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  o  and  a  were  the  two  popular  dialect 
a  sounds  and  that  the  a  in  Fr.  pas  only  happens  to  occur  occasionally  instead  of  o 
or  a,  and,  so  to  speak,  as  one  variety  of  either  o  or  a.5  How  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish 
between  the  a  in  Fr.  pas  and  that  in  Fr.  rat,  in  many  words  may  be  inferred  from 
the  pronunciation  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  general  de  la  langne  franqaise  by  MM. 
Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter,  and  Thomas  (Paris,  1899-1901)  where  all  words  in  -ation  are 
indicated  as  having  the  variety  of  a  in  Fr.  rat,  (la,  lame,  acte,  are  the  key  words 
given  for  this  vowel),  p.  XXVI,  and  where  the  a  in  cbndamner  is  marked  as  having 
likewise  this  same  quality.     As  is  well  known,  this  is  contrary  to  what  previous 


1  Cf.  Aim  and  principles  of  the  I.  P.  A., 
p.  8. 

2  Romania,  t.  X,  p.  003,  line  7. 

3  That  the  source  of  the  dialect  is  popular 
old  French  of  about  the  XVI  th  century  must  be 
clear  to  any  one  attempting  to  explain  the  changes, 
—particularly  the  consonantal  changes.  These 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  going  back  to  the 
Latin  forms  of  the  words,  but  to  the  French 
forms  themselves,  which  the  dialect  has  either 
preserved  or  changed  in  accordance  with  phonetic 


principles,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  obvious,  and 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  Study  to  show. 

4  Schwan-Behrens,  Grammatik  des  AltfranzO- 
sisclten,  p.  11G  (Gth  edition,  Leipzig,  1903). 

6  See  Beyer,  Phonetik,  §§  37-3S,  and  Phone- 
tische  Studien,  I.  Baud,  p.  26.  What  Professor 
Sheldon  remarks  of  the  vowel  "a  as  in  English 
father',  seems  to  me  no  less  applicable  to  this 
Acadian  dialect  when  he  says:  ''The  sound  seems 
generally  to  lean  towards  u  rather  than  towards 
l  "  etc.,  Specimens,  p.  2. 


§  II.    o  =  a  in  Fr.  pas  or  raf  accented.  9 

authorities  indicate.  Beyer's  comment  just  referred  to  in  foot-note  5  on  the  preceding 
page,  will  go  far  towards  explaining  this.  I  have  made  no  list  of  words  containing 
a  as  in  pas,  merely  recording  it  as  in  list  6,  when  feeling  quite  sure  of  its  occurrence. 
This  seems  to  me  exceptional  rather  than  regular  in  the  dialect  and  attributable  to 
special  conditions,  like  all  other  exceptions. 


§  II.  l-'  from  L.  a  in  position,  but  occurring  in  very  many  learned  words; 
invariably  representing  a  Fr.  final  a  (or  followed  by  a  silent  consonant)  whether  that 
a  be  the  a  in  Fr.  ras  or  in  Fr.  rat."1  Agnel,  Langage  des  environs  de  Farts,  p.  8, 
says:  "Le  son  a  de  la  derniere  syllabe  d'un  mot  represents  dans  notre  orthographe 
par  le  caractere  a  seul  ou  suivi  d'un  5  ou  d'un  t  est  prononce  long  par  les  paysans 
des  environs  de  Paris;  ainsi  ils  disent:  il  ird  pour  il  ira,  contra  pour  contrat,  pld 
pour  plat,  bra  pour  bras,  un  rd  pour  un  rat." 


List  1. 


1 

spo 

appas 

from  Fr.  fracasser  (K. 

2 

apostol^ 

apostolat 

3429) 

fracas 

3 

af^ 

achat 

18 

grab^  <  originally  Or. 

4 

avoli^ 

avocat 

origin  (K.  3727) 

grabat 

5 

ubnr^  <  in  +  L.  barra 

19 

gris 

gras 

root    barr-    (obscure) 

20 

gry%Ls3   <   formed  from 

(K.  1062;  K.2  1245) 

embarras 

Fr.  gruger  (D.  606) 

grugeur 

6 

rfernu 

internat 

21 

fcmad^    <    Indian,    see 

7 

io 

bas 

Parkman,  Pioneers,  I, 

8 

br^  OF.  braz  (K.  1311) 

bras 

p.  184 

Canada 

9 

deb^   vb.  subst.  from  L. 

22 

k/inv^  <  L.  canabacum 

de  +  batuere,  OF.  de- 

from  Gr.  (K.  1583) 

canevas 

batre  (K.  1083) 

debat 

23 

karn^ 

cadenas 

10 

deg<^  noun  from  L.  de  -f 

24 

kddid^ 

candidat 

vastare  (K.  8589) 

degat 

25 

kliniL, 

climat 

11 

delik^ 

delicat 

26 

Jcobiy 

combat 

12 

eb^ 

ebat 

27 

Jc5pis 

compas 

13 

eld^  <  *ascla  (D.  709,  K. 

28 

Zo 

la 

864;  K.2  8802) 

eclat 

29 

mdd^ 

mandat 

14 

estoniL,  <  Gr.  orofia^og 

estomac 

30 

jrfjro 

odorat 

15 

sstimLs 

externat 

31 

p^ 

pas 

16 

^ 

fat 

32 

p9p<~,  pp1^   <  L.  papa, 

17 

/V/iAo  <  perhaps  from  L. 

pappa  (K.  5867) 

papa 

infra  +  cassare  formed 

33 

pdtifHc^ 
3  Jaubert  gives  grugeux. 

pontificat 

1  See  Phonology,  §  2,  1". 

2  Phonetische  Studien,  I.  Band 

p.  26. 

10 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


ro  <  rasum,  see  D.  rez 

669  (K.  6682) 
ro  <  OhGr.  rato  (D.264) 
so  <  L.  ecce  +  hac  (K. 

2756) 
sa&o  (K. 7053) 
seler^ 
sent, 
sertififa, 
soIl,  '  <  L.  ecce  +  hoc  + 

iliac  (K.  2761) 


II.  Phonology. 

prelat 

43 

sold^ 

sold  at 

44 

sortir^ 2 

Bortira 

ras 

45 

A* 

char 

rat 

46 

fokolu  Mexican  (K  1847) 

chocolat 

47 

tah^  Indian  (K.  7993) 

tabac 

ca 

48 

t^  <  Germanic  tas  (K. 

sabbat 

8061) 

tas 

scelerat 

49 

vurgl^ 3  <  L.  vitrum  (K. 

semit 

8787)   +   glaciem  (K. 

certificat 

3677) 

verglas 

50 

vl>  (analogy  to  at) 

va 

cela 

(Schwan,  §  434) 

1.  There  arc  almost  no  exceptions  to  dialect  u  representing  the  Fr.  final 
sounds  as  stated  above,4  §  II.  Just  as  will  be  shown  in  lists  10  and  11,  the  dialect 
a  representing  Fr.  e,  was  not  the  original  sound  from  the  Latin  e  in  position,  but 
simply  a  more  open 5  pronunciation  of  the  original  e,  so  here  while  Latin  a  in  position 
gave  a,6  a  more  open  or  rather  rounded  position  produced,  as  Passy  says,'  this  u  so 
common  in  the  provinces— as  the  dialect  dictionaries  attest.  Now  this  u  represents 
regularly  Fr.  a  in  ras,  wherever  this  Fr.  quality  of  a  as  in  ras  occurs,  that  is  whether 
final  or  not — but  the  a  in  Fr.  rat  is  not  regularly  represented  by  o  except  when 
final.  Is  there  then  a  difference  in  quality  between  the  Fr.  final  a  as  in  rat,  and 
the  a,  which  occurs  when  not  final  as  in  Fr.  cage?  In  speaking  of  Latin  a,  Meyer- 
Liibke8  says:  'Ta  dans  les  monosyllabes  est  plus  grave,  plus  velaire  que  dans  les 
polysyllabes";  see,  too,  his  examples  of  the  effect  of  this  in  the  Eomance  languages.9 
The  distinction  between  Fr.  a  in  j)as  and  a  in  rat  is  clearly  stated  by  Beyer  and 
Passy.10  Beyer  himself,"  however,  says  that  the  modern  tendency  in  French  seems 
to  be  to  bring  a  and  a  together.12  If  it  may  be  assumed,  that  this  is  the  case  with 
the  French  a  in  final  syllables,  it  is  not  then  surprising  to  find  the  dialect  making 


1  saZo  or  sJo  is  not  distinctly  popular ;  so  = 
Fr.  <;a  is. 

2  So  too  all  like  .verb  endings. 

3  Cf.  no.  93,  list  11. 

*  I  even  suspect  the  few  that  I  have  recorded 
like  la  =  Fr.  la,  ma  =  Fr.  ma,  ta  =  Fr.  ta, 
•sa  =  Fr.  sa,  to  have  been  pronounced  with  an 
a  still  farther  back  than  at  present — the  a  being 
due  to  educational  influence. 

5  In  regard  to  the  terms  "open*'  and  "closed" 
see  under  §  III,  p.  15,  note  2. 

11  See  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  this 
a,  Paris,  Extraits,  (7th  edition)  p.  3,  §6. 

7  Besides  the  reference  already  given  to  this 
important  sound  (cf.  p.  7,  note  4)  Passy  indicates 


its  formation  in  Les  sons,  oth  edition,  p.  84, 
remarque, — and  again  gives  it  attention  in  his 
Etude,  p.  136,  §  303 :  "L'arrondissement  extra- 
normal",  etc. 

8  Grammaire,  tome  I,  p.  205,  §  221  (Rabiefs 
Traduction  francaise). 

'•'  "Dans  le  normand  moderne  pas  devient 
egalement^o"  etc.,  §221. 

10  Das  gesprochcne  FranzOsisch,   p.  90,   §  27. 

11  Phonetik,  p.  30. 

12  Cf.  "Es  geschieht  bisweilen.  dass  worter 
zwischen  a  and  a,  zwischen  o  and  6,  zwischen 
as  und  6  schwanken."'  1'honetische  Studicn, 
I.  Bd.,  p.  26. 


§  II.    u  =  a  in  Fr.  pas,  accented. 
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no  distinction  between   them,   but  treating  them  all  as  tho,  they  were  like  the  a  in 
pas,  i.  e.  regularly  o.1 


List  2.    Examples  of  u,   from  L. 
by  a  consonant  other  than  r,  representing 

1  dt^:j  <  L.  in  +  taleam 

(K.  8018)  entaille 

2  atr^.j  <  *interalia    (K. 

4376;  D.  571)  entrailles 

3  b^:j  <  bacula,  dimin.  of 

E.  bac  (K.  970;  D.  515)  bailie 

4  hdJy*  <  *battalia  (K. 

1081)  bataille 

5  bl^.m  <  of  Gr.  origin,  but 

here  from  Fr.  blamer 
(K.  1245)  blame 

G     brynu:t   <   E.    brim    + 

-astrum  (K.  1366)  brunatre 

7  deb^.k      (see     baculum, 

learned)  (K.  982)  debacle 

8  dizgr^:z  <  L.  dis  +  gratia 

=  Fr.  grace  (K.  3754)  disgrace 

9  ftru:j   <    *ferralia    (K. 

3200)  ferraille 

10  fids^.j  <  *fidantialia  or 

rather  formed  from  Fr. 

fiancer  (K.  3227)  fianeailles 

11  fik,*  <  from  Fr.  fol  + 

ending  (K.  3376)  folatre 


a  in  position,   under   the  accent  followed 
regularly  Fr.  a  in  pas. 

12  fr^:z  <  originally    Gr. 

(pQcLoig  phrase 

13  Jcan^.j   <   *canalia    (K. 

1555)  canaille 

14  hil.j'-  ma:j3  <  L.  macula 

(K.  4971)  maille 

15  nucjc^.j-  formed  from  Fr. 

manger,    OF.   manuer 

(D.  202;  K.  5048)  mangeaille 

1 6  po.7  -  pit:) :l  <  L.  palea  (K. 

5829)  paille 

17  s^:b  <  L.  sabulum   (K. 

7058)  .  sable 

18  k,:j  <  L.  talea  (K.  8018)  taille 

19  fojfu.'j    <    tenacula    (K. 

8093)  tenailles 

20  tj>-L,:j  <  Fr.  taure  +  aille 

(K.  8067)  tauraille 

2 1  v^:z  <  L.  vasum  (learned) 

(K.  8583)  vase 

22  vok,:j 2  <  L.  volatilia  (K. 

8806)  volaille 


2.  The  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  pronunciation  o,  a,  or  a  in  a  dialect 
word  lies  mostly  in  knowing  what  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  equivalent  vowel 
is  in  the  same  word.  Take  for  instance  nos.  12,  17  and  21.  Littre  indicates  the  a 
quality,  to  use  his  keyword,  to  be  that  in  avoir,  i.  e.  the  second  quality  of  a  as  in 
Fr.  rat.  The  words  then  do  not  properly  belong  in  the  list  and  are  irregular.  Cauvet, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  a  in  phrase  and  words  like  it  (vase)  grave,  i.  e.  the  a  in 


1  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  after  careful  re- 
flection, that  the  question  of  quantity  enters  here 
at  all. 

2  Prof.  Squair  in  his  Contribution  indicates 
a  like  pronunciation  for  the  last  syllable  of  these 
words. 


3  m;i:j  =  Fr.  maille,  and  pa:j  =  Fr.  paille 
is  the  pronunciation  of  old  people,  m^:j 'and  p^:j 
of  the  young. 


.)- 
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II.  Phonology. 


Passy's  pas  (p.  23,  3°,  Prononciaiion  franchise).  Lesaint  in  his  PrononciaHon  makes 
practically  the  same  statement,  p.  415,  no.  56.  Lesaint  pronounces  the  a  in  Fr. 
sable  as  grave.  Naturally,  according  to  one  or  the  other  authority,  the  dialect 
vowel  can  be  accounted  for.  Again  the  dialect  has  u  in  b^:z  =  Fr.  base,  eskl^.v  = 
Fr.  esclave,  fL:b  =  Fr.  fable,  mir^.k  =  Fr.  miracle,  oru:k  =  Fr.  oracle,  and  su*6  =  Fr. 
sable.  Judging  from  Hamilton  and  Legros'  Dictionnaire,  which  indicates  Passy's  a  in 
part  (2d  quality)  for  the  vowel  in  these  words  (as  does  Littre,  too,  for  all,  except 
base),  they  could  not  be  put  in  the  list  above.  Lesaint,  however,  (4th  part,  beginning 
p.  407)  indicates  the  a  in  these  words  to  be  that  in  Passy's  pas,  excepting  esclave. 
Spiers  and  Surenne  indicate:  mirahl,1  but  ordld,  and  so  on,  the  more  authorities  one 
consults,  the  more  puzzled  one  becomes.  There  is  plainly  confusion  between  quality 
and  quantity  in  Lesaint.  Professor  Squair  in  his  list  (1)  records  sc  in  Fr.  esclave. 
The  Michaelis-Passy  Dictionnaire  records  tslda.v  =  esMa:v.  I  believe,  that  Passy's 
remark  in  Fhonetische  Studien,  a  part  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  note  12  on  p.  10,  will 
furnish  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  all  apparent  exceptions. 


List  3.     o  =  a   in 
in  unaccented  syllables  befor 
learned  words,  as  in  l/s/5  = 


Fr.  pas,  from  L.  unaccented  a,  retained  as  in  French, 
e  any  consonant,  except  r.  Here,  too,  occurring  in  many 
:  learned  for  popular  ^sji  =  Fr.  -ation. 


1 

-o-5/Y 

-ation 

15 

ekmsze 

e eraser 

2 

vj3   <   OG.  hadilo   (K. 

16 

(j^)ic  cf.  OhG.  weidenen, 

3843) 

haillon 

OFr.gaagnier(K.8845) 

gagner 

3 

aflame 

enfiammer 

17 

g^'te  <  L.  vastare 

(K. 

4 

a'p^'je 

empailler 

8589) 

gater 

5 

o/o-5c< in  +  OFrank  tas 

18 

g^ztt   <   perhaps 

from 

+  are  (K.  8061) 

entasser 

gaza,  an  Italian 

corn 

6 

bu'ti:r  <  root  bast  +  ire 

(D.  159) 

gazette 

(K.  1076) 

batir 

19 

m/sfe 

macher 

7 

b^-fts  see  no.  6 

batisse 

20 

mwfwv.r 

machoire 

8 

b^'to  see  no.  6 

baton 

21 

p\sli:r 

palir 

9 

&u*je  cf.  1).  34  badare,  D. 

22 

p^'lr.r 

paleur 

37  baja,  D.  355  bajare 

23 

pwrt 

parrain 

(K.  987) 

bailler 

24 

p^se 

passer 

10 

b^jmi  see  no.  9 

baillement 

25 

p^'ti:r 

pa  tii- 

11 

bl^me  <  originally  Gr. 

blamer 

26 

p^'tisri 

patisserie 

12 

br^j^.r   <   Celtic    root 

27 

p\styra,:$ 

paturage 

brag  (K.  1314) 

braillard 

28 

ramsse 

ramasser 

13 

bruye  see  no.  12 

brailler 

29 

r^pe 

raper 

14 

du'ne 

damner 

30 

TJ'tO 

rateau 

1  Cf.  Legendre's  observation  on  this  word  in 
the  article:  La  langue  que  nous parlons  (Memoires 


et  Comptes-Rendus  de  la  Societe  Boyale  du  Canada, 
1887),  tome  VI,  Montreal,  1888,  p.  13'2. 


§  II.     U  =  a  in  Fr.  pas  or  rat,  accented. 
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31 

r^-je 

railler 

35 

twte 

32 

f^'ten 

used  for  Fr.  chatain 

36 

t^'JT.'r 

33 

f^'to 

chateau 

37 

tir\,'je 

34 

/Lthn 

chatelaine 

38 

tir^jmf 

tater 
tailleur 

tirailler 
tiraillement 


3.  In  regard  to  open1  a  in  standard  Frencli.  Misa  Soames  says:-  "It  does 
not  occur  very  frequently  ...  It  is  easily  recognized  when  written  a"  etc.  The 
above  words  seem  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  latter  statement,  for  all  the  authorities 
consulted  agree,  that  the  quality  of  the  a  in  the  above  words  is  the  open  quality  or 
a  in  Passy's  pas.  Hence  there  is  no  exception  in  the  dialect.  I  never  found  but 
one  in  making  several  long  lists  of  words  in  Carleton  as  well  as  elsewhere:  b&time 
is  the  pronunciation  of  Fr.  batiment.  I  noted  it  carefully  about  Quebec,  at  the  Falls 
of  Montmorency,  in  Carleton  and  at  Cheticamp,  C.  B.  Professor  Squair,  however, 
records  a  form  with  o,  no.  8  of  his  list  (2)  in  A  contribution  etc. 


List  4.  u  =  a  in  Fr.  pas  or  part,  from  L.  accented  a  in  position,  in 
accented  syllables  before  r  final.  In  nos.  4,  5,  7,  12,  14  and  15,  the  a  is  from  a  in 
the  Germanic  suffix  -hard. 

1  awur  cf.  Ndl.  marren,  also 

Arab,  man  (K.  5137; 

D.  15)  amarre 

2  aio.T  avare 

3  u:r  art 

4  &a&//l,.r  see  D.47  root  bara  babillard 

5  bnv^:r  see  no.  4  and  K. 

964  bavard 

6  &u.t  <  L.  barra  (unknown 

origin)  (K.  1062)  barre 

7  brwJL,:r  <   G.  root  bru 

(K.  1361)  brouillard 

8  ek^:r  ecart 


9 

ejpur 

epars 

10 

A.V.T 

quart 

11 

Ij^.r  probably 

connected 

with 

Celtic 

root 

lig 

(K.  4795; 

D. 

626) 

Hard 

12 

pad^:r 

pendart 

13 

p^:r 

part 

14 

pij^.r 

pillard 

15 

p3)i^:r 

poignard 

16 

n.  :r 

rare 

17 

rdp^:r 

rempart 

18 

/Ur 

char 

4.  Again  the  only  difficulty  in  accounting  for  o  in  the  above  words  is  a 
knowledge  of  its  exact  quality  in  standard  French.  In  all  but  no.  6  (6o:r)  Littre 
indicates  the  quality  to  be  that  of  a  in  Passy's  part  (the  2d  a),  and  the  authorities 
agree  pretty  well  in  noting  the  a  in  these  words  as  the  second  quality  of  a  (Fr.  rat). 
Beyer  and  Passy  also  write  the  Fr.  words  part  and  rare  in  the  Gesprochene  Fransosisch 3 
with   the  second  quality  of  a.    Nevertheless,  Passy  himself,  in  both  editions  (2d  and 


1  In  regard  to  the  terms  "open"  and  "closed" 
see  under  §  III,  p.  15,  note  2. 

2  Introduction  to  phonetics,  p.  126. 


*  See   the    very  useful   phonetically   written 
vocabulary. 
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II.  Phonology. 


3d)1  of  Les  sons,  writes  ra:r  or  ra:r,  which  seem  to  indicate  no  one  clearly  cut 
pronunciation  for  the  termination  -ar  at  least  in  this  word.  In  short,  it  appears  that 
the  a  in  words  like  the  above,  where  it  is  followed  by  r  final,  docs  vary  some  what 
from  the  a  in  Fr.  cage,  and  too  in  the  direction  of  openness.  The  dialect,  at  all  events, 
indicates  that  fact;  and  whatever  may  be  the  facts  as  regards  French,  the  dialect 
invariably  has  -ur  corresponding  to  Fr.  a  of  either  quality  plus  final  r,  in  accented 
final  syllables.  Jcardrr  or  hirdrr  =  Fr.  quart  d'heure2  is  no  exception,  the  kar  or 
liar  not  being  accented  as  in  erek^.r  =  Fr.  heure  et  quart. 

List  5.    o  =  a  in  Fr.  pas  or  part,  from  a  L.  unaccented  a,  retained  as  in 
French,  in  unaccented  syllables  followed  by  r  +  vowel  or  consonant. 

1 


b^-re  see  no.  G,  list  4  (K. 

1062)  barrer 

Jcubre  (D.  537)  cabrer 

hsre  (K.  6522)  carrer 

hsro  (K.  6523)  carreau 

k^'rot  <  L.  carota  carotte 


6  m^rdi  (K.  5143)  mardi 

7  fury  (K.  1694)  charrue 

8  f^rweje  OF.  charrier,  see 

no.  9  charroyer 

9  /Lr/o  <  L.  carrum   (K. 

1696)  chariot 


5.  Littre  indicates  the  vowel  in  question,  in  the  above  Fr.  words,  to  be  that 
of  a  in  Fr.  part,  excepting  barrer  and  carreau,  which  have  the  a  in  Fr.  pas.  That 
the  vowel  is  not  that  in  Fr.  part  exactly,  is  pretty  clearly  brought  out  by  Passy  in 
Les  sons?  citing  two  of  these  very  words,  carreau  and  mardi.  The  sound,  he  says, 
is  intermediate  between  a  and  a.  It  must  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  shown 
before,  that  the  dialect  expresses  any  deviation  from  Passy's  a  in  the  direction  of 
his  a  by  u,  just  as  tho  the  Fr.  sound  actually  was  a. 


List  6.4    o  is  also  heard  as  final  in  the  diphthong  wo,  L.  e,  i  or  u  -f-  palatal, 
in  a  few  monosyllables,  where  Fr.  has  the  sound  wa  (a  in  pas). 

1  bic^    <    L.  buxum    (K.  4     wo  noix 

1440,  1294)  bois(subst)  5    piv^  poids 

2  fwL,  foi  6    pw<s  pois 

3  mivL,  mois  7     trwL,  trois 

The   above   pronunciation  is  that  commonly  in  use  among  the  youth.    Old 
people  pronounce  these  same  words  with   the  vowel  a  or  a.    In  /'  krtva  =  Fr.  je 


1  2d  edition,  p.  59,  §109,  1";  3d  edition, 
p.  62,  §113,  1". 

a  Cf.  remark  by  E.  Marceau  in  an  article 
entitled  Notre  Prononciation,  Soirees  canadiennes, 
tome  I,  pp.  243-248. 

3  2d  edition,  p.  45,  13°;  3d  edition,  p.  84,  13°. 

4  Cf.  these  words  with  the  same  in  Professor 
Squair's  list  (16);  also  Talbert  for  a  like  pronun- 


ciation: pp.  107-8.  On  nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  Passy 
has  some  remarks  of  interest  in  Phonetische 
Studien,  I.  Bd.,  pp.  171  and  172.  Thurot  also 
cites  Palsgrave  indicating-  for  some  of  these  words 
an  oa  pronunciation  for  XVIth  century  Parisian 
French  (tome  I,  p.  356  and  note  1).  Cf.  below 
§  XIV,  Diphthongs. 


§  II.    Canadian  o  =  a  in  Fr.  ]^s  or  part.  15 

crois,  f  krwL,  is  often  heard  as  well;  see  under  Verbs  §  LVIL,  2°.  Nisanl,  for  popular 
rural  French  of  XVI  th  century  about  Paris,  gives  the  spellings  tras,  troas,  tronas; 
Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  173. 

0.  By  way  of  comparison,  a  list  of  words,  which  I  collected  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorency,  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  is  here  given,  containing  the  accented  vowel 
u  not  final  =  a  in  Fr.  pas.  The  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  these  words  is  so  long, 
that  I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  diphthong,  and  noted  it  as  such  (yv).  The  last 
syllable  of  the  word  for  Richard:  rifuu:r  sounded  to  me  just  like  the  English  word 
shower.  Not  being  sure  of  the  diphthong,  I  note  the  sound  as  usual.  This  well 
indicates  the  exact  pronunciation  of  these  same  words  in  Carleton,  though  there  is 
no  diphthong  heard  in  them  there,  and  the  quantity  is  not  so  long  as  that  heard  at 
the  Falls.1    (From  L.  a  in  position.) 

List  7. 


1 

o.r 

hart 

14 

muf^:r 

mouchard 

2 

£'/U')» 

infame 

15 

naz^.r 

n a sard 

3 

fr^:z 

phrase 

10 

p^:l 

pale 

4 

g^.f  (D.  591;  K.  8808) 

gache 

17 

pUc  (D.  237;  K.  5917) 

paques 

5 

gr^.s 

grace 

18 

pl^.i 

pi  at re 

6 

JU* 

Jacques 

19 

r^:r 

rare 

7 

fcu-6 

cable 

20 

reld^:m 

reclame 

8 

Jcan^.r   <   NG.  cane   + 

21 

ralu.f  see  no.  11 

relache 

ardem(D.  539  ;K.  1505) 

canard 

22 

r&jpu.r 

rempart 

9 

M^:s 

classe 

23 

ri/L:r 

Richard 

10 

Zo.r 

lard 

24 

<U.T 

tard 

11 

l^:f  <  OhG.  *lask,  OF. 

25 

t^.s  <  OhG.  tasca 

(K 

lasche  (K.  4087) 

lache 

8002) 

tasse 

12 

m^:l 

male 

20 

M" 

tache 

13 

myz^:r 

musard 

27 

trenL>:r,  tren^:r 

trainard 

Note.  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  20,  21,  22  and  27  are  probably  not  popular.  I  heard  a  young  girl 
reading  a  story  at  the  Falls,  and  thus  noted  them.  They  were  afterwards  pronounced  to  me  as  indicated 
by  the  school-teacher  in  Carleton. 


§  III.    a2   =   Passy's   a  in  rat  or  part,  from  L.  a  in  position,  occurring  also 
in  many  words  formed  by  learned  suffixes. 


1  Cf.  Professor  Squair's  list  (3)  and  his  NB. 
"There  is  a  tendency  to  drawl  the  a  or  a  of 
many  of  these  words,  so  that  it  comes  to  have 
almost  the  sound  of  ou  in  English  house". 

2  In  speaking  of  o  as  "open"  and  a  as  "closed" 
(the  real  distinction  being  merely  that  for  o  the 
lips  are  slightly  rounded  and  the  tongue  drawn 
back,   while  for  a  the  tongue  is  advanced,  the 


corners  of  the  lips  being  kept  slightly  apart, 
Passy,  Les  sons,  3d  edition,  pp.  79,  80;  cf.  also 
Yietor's  distinction  between  the  two  French  as, 
Elemente  der  Phonetik,  §  47,  p.  63)  it  will,  of 
course,  be  observed  at  once  that  this  usage  is 
quite  counter  to  that  of  the  French  philologists 
of  to-day,  for  example,  as  explained  in  the  new 
Dictxonnaire  general   de  la  langue  francaise  by 
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List  8.1    Examples 

of  a  under  the  accent. 

1 

■;/:h  <  L.  -abilem 

-able 

21 

ba:g 

root  bag- 

ik'.991) 

bagne 

•J 

e.  g.  k5.vdna:h 

eonvenable 

22 

bill  I' 

oot  bal  (G 

r.  ,!<'■/./.; ir) 

3 

kil)i;/:b 

coupable 

(K. 1013) 

balle 

-J 

probaib 

probable 

23 

bat 

battre 

5 

-&:d   (foreign   origin,   L 

24 

dam 

dame 

-atam) 

-ade 

25 

efas 

Fr.  face 

(K.  2780) 

efface 

(> 

e.  g.  brigaxl 

brigade 

26 

fas 

face 

7 

I;  a  mar  a  :d 

camarade 

27 

glas 

glace 

8 

sala.d 

salade 

28 

kan 

canne 

9 

-ak  <  aculum  (learned) 

-acre 

29 

hap 

cap 

10 

e.  g.  masak  from  Fr.  mas- 

30 

ka:g 

cage 

sacrer  (K.  5171) 

massacre 

31 

mal 

malle 

11 

opstak 

obstacle 

32 

nap 

nappe 

12 

spektak 

spectacle 

33 

pap 

pape 

13 

-al  <  L.  -al  (learned) 

-al 

34 

pat 

patte 

14 

e.  g.  postal 

postale 

35 

phis 

place 

15 

rwejal 

royal 

36 

ras 

race 

16 

sd.tr  al 

central 

37 

ra:% 

race 

17 

-a:%-  <  L.  -aticuni 

-age 

38 

sak 

sac 

18 

e.  g.  frrma:^,  forma::; 

from  age 

39 

saZ<OhGr.salo(K7102) 

sal 

19 

kura:% 

courage 

40 

ta:b 

table 

20 

weja:^ 

voyage 

41 

trap 

trappe 

1.  One  will  therefore  expect  where  standard  French  has  a  in  rat,  part,  to 
find  the  same  quality  of  vowel  in  the  like  words  in  the  dialect;3  and  this,  too,  is  the 
rule  for  dialect  a  save  in  the  cases  already  discussed  in  §  II,  lists  4.  5  and  6.4 

2.  An  indefinitely  long  list  of  examples  of  unaccented  a  =  Fr.  a  in  rat,  part, 
from  L.  a  in  unaccented  syllables,  might  easily  be  made.    A  few  examples  are  given. 


Darmesteter,  Hatzfeld,  and  Thomas :  "La  voyelle  A. 
A  est  ferme  ou  ouvert.  A  ouvert  est  long  dans 
rade  et  href  dans  rate.  Dans  pate,  Va  est  ferme 
et  long'-.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
this  characterization  is  here  for  the  first  time 
laid  down;  cf.  also  the  observation  on  ;;ivt  = 
Canadian  jara  under  §  LIII,  1°,  3. 

1  Cf.  for  general  similarity  with  Professor 
Squair's  list  (1). 

2  Professor  Chamberlain  notes  ravage,  savage 
"Fr.  a  =  a,  sound  of  aw  in  English  law  or  very 
close  to  that  sound"'  for  the  Granbg  dialect; 
31.  L.  Notes,  Jan.  1893,  p.  31. 

3  Cf.  Legendre,  La  langue  francaise  au 
Canada,  Edition  of  1890,  Quebec,  p.  42,  "A  bref 
se  prononce",  etc. 


4  This  a,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  sound  heard 
at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  in  the  popular  speech 
in  words  whose  ending  corresponds  to  that  of 
Fr.  -ai  and  -ais.  For  example  vra  =  Fr.  vrai: 
Wgla  =  Fr.  anglais;  frusu  =  Fr.  francais;  cf. 
Professor  Squairs  list  (5).  I  believe  this  pronun- 
ciation is  distinctively  a  Canadian  feature  and 
one  of  the  characteristics  distinguishing  Acadian 
from  Canadian.  Favre,  in  his  Glossaire  du  Poitou, 
indicates  about  such  a  pronunciation  tor  impf. 
endings,  p.  LXII,  u  vus  =  Fr.  avais.  Cf.  also 
Professor  Rivard's  criticism  of  Professor  Squair's 
Contribution  in  the  Bulletin  du  parley  frangais 
au  Canada,  t.  I,  pp.  112-115;  and  see  his  ex- 
planation: jjc.r  =  pa'tr,  etc.  t.  II,  pp.  t!8-70. 


§  III.    a  =  a  in  Fr.  rat,  part,  unaccented. 
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List  9. 


1 

ako:r 

accord 

16 

hafe   <   Arab. 

quahvali 

2 

akte 

acter1 

(  K.  0510) 

cafe 

jouer  un  rule 

17 

kanad^  Indian, 

see  no 

21, 

3 

ah 

alun 

list  1 

Canada 

4 

apse:s 

absence 

18 

magaee    <     Arab. 

al- 

5 

;irjc:r 

arriere 

machsan  (K. 

440) 

magazin 

6 

arive 

arrive 

19 

)H, /J/ /''■>' 

maniere 

7 

;irmivs:r 

armoire 

20 

marje 

marie 

8 

;/r;f,  ;er;i 

argent 

21 

p^siv%e 

passager 

9 

;/sp;/:r;- 

asperge 

22 

pave 

pave 

10 

;i:r;il 

aval 

23 

sape,  sape" 

sapin 

11 

<■/?£ 

agent 

24 

sate,  sn/f 

satin 

12 

bujil 

baguette 

25 

fakce 

chacun 

13 

thibo.r  <  de  -f-  a 

-f-  bord 

26 

travrrs 

traverse 

(K.  1287 

) 

d'abord 

27 

vapr.r 

vapeur 

14 

fatiJcje 

fatigue 

15 

g&mf*  < 

Old  Fra 

i 

knif  (K. 

4559) 

canif 

3.  a4  —  Passy's  a  in  part,  iii  accented  syllables,  corresponding  to  Fr.  e 
before  r  +  pronounced  consonant,  .  • 

M.  Legendre,  in  speaking  of  th*  Canadian  vowel  in  such  wqrds  as  in  the 
following  list,  says'1  that  it  is  that  of  crin  Fr.  machine,  that  is,  T  take'  it,  Passy's  a 
in  rat  or  part.  Prof.  Squair,  speaking  of  this  same  vowel  in  the  corresponding  words 
in  the  dialect  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  says6  it  is  "like  a  in  English. father".  The 
vowel  of  the  Acadian  words  in  the  following  list  to  my  ear  does  not  differ  from  that 
heard  in  the  identical  words  eithej  about  Quebec  or  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  in 
both  of  which  localities  I  have  noted  it,  I  observe  Passy  writes  French  dialect  forms " 
for  Fr.  serpe  and  herbe  with  the  variety  of  a  in  rat  or  part.  How  difficult  it  is  to  be 
sure  of  what  the  vowel  is,  I  have  ^Mentioned  in  speaking  of  a  as  in  Fr.  £>as  (p.  8,  §1); 
and  the  following  list  for  a  long  time  I  allowed  to  remain  on  my  Ms.  with  the  vowel 
as  in  French  pas.  I  feel  quite  certain,  however,  that  it  is  rather  the  vowel  in  Passy's 
part,  and  I  have  changed  the  whole  list  accordingly. 

Sources:  L.  e  in  position;  L.  %  in  position;  L.  -arium  in  12;  Tent,  c  in  15; 
L.  a  or  e  in  21;  L.  e  in  22;  L.  i  in  30;  Tent,  a  in  81. 


1  Cf.  Dunn  for  the  sense  in  French  jouer  un 
role  and  see  on  this  word  the  Bulletin,  1. 1,  p.  91. 

2  See  p.  18,  foot-note  2. 

s  Professor  C'hamherlain  records  a  like  sound 
for  g  and  i  in  Granby.  M.  L.  N.,  Jan.  1893, 
p.  33-34. 


*  Cf.  this  list  with  list  31. 

5  La  langue  frangaise,  pp.  44-.">  (Quebec,  1890). 

8  A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Franco- 
Canadian  dialect,  list  (11),  or  p.  164  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1888. 

7  Etude,  p.  177,  $419. 
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List  10. 

1 

al&rt* 

alerte 

18 

part 

perte 

2 

a  rb 

herbe 

19 

prova/rb 

proverbe 

3 

ars 

herse 

20 

sart 

certes 

l 

asp&rg 2  <  Gt.  dojidgayog 

21 

sarz  <  L.  *sarica,  series 

( K.  810) 

asperge 

(K.  7402) 

serge 

5 

a  va  rs 

averse 

22 

sjarz  <  L.  cereum,  cerium 

6 

i  starn 

externe 

(D.  548) 

cierge 

7 

farm 

ferme 

23 

sitarn 

citerne 

8 

hazarn 

caserne 

24 

tarm 

terme 

9 

lcomars 

commerce 

25 

mart 

ouverte 

10 

kuvart 

couverte 

26 

varb 

verbe 

11 

Id  tarn 

lanterne 

27 

rars 

verse 

12 

lezart:i  <  *leviarum 

lege re 

28 

vart 

verte 

13 

marl 

merle 

29 

varz 

verge 

14 

narf 

nerf 

30 

rjarz  <  OFr.  virge  for 

15 

o'ba.rg  <  OhG.  heriberga 

verge,  L.  vlrginem  (I). 

(K.  3881) 

auberge 

699;  K.  8749) 

vierge 

16 

pari 

perle 

31 

zarb  <  OhG.  garba.  OFr. 

17 

par/' 

perche 

garbe  (K.  3606) 

gerbe 

4.  Latin  (•  in  position  gave  originally  e  in  old  French.  This  e  became,  just 
when,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  during  the  Middle  Ages,4  more  open.  H.  Estienne 
(1582)  attributed  to  the  people  of  Paris  the  pronunciation  Piarre  for  Pierre*  and 
Thurot  says  the  permutation  between  a  and  e  took  place  especially  before  r  doubled 
or  followed  by  another  consonant.0  It  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  consonant  r 
upon  the  preceding  vowel,  and  Passy  explains  thus:  "La  meme  influence— franchement 
labiovelaire  pour  l,1  plus  souvent  velaire  on  parfois  simplement  ouvrante  pour  r,  se 
retrouve  dans  diverses  langues,  notamment  en  anglais:  children  se  prononce  tfilldrdn 
ou  meme  tsuldran;  sterre  a  donne  star  .  .  .  Dans  beaucoup  de  nos  patois  le  groupe  er 
suivi  d'une  consonne  devient  (ar) :  (sa,rp),  (arb),  pour  serpe,  herbe,  etc".8 

Sources:  L.  unaccented  e  or  %  in  position. '  Variations  are  noted  in  the  list. 


1  Not  only  do  lists  10  and  11  represent  the 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  century  pronunciation  of  these 
words  (Thurot  I,  pp.  3,  4,  et  seq.),  and  even  earlier, 
but  this  is  popular  French  of  some  rural  districts 
around  Paris — "la  regie  se  manifeste,  imperieuse 
et  sans  exception,  toutes  les  fois  que  Ye  est  suivi 
d'uu  r",  Xisard,  Language  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  136. 

2  The  regular  form  in  standard  French  would, 
of  course,  be  asparge, — so  this  word  illustrates  the 
contrary  permutation  also  in  vogue  at  the  same 
time:  Darmesteter  et  Hatzfeld,  XV le  siecle  en 
France,  p.  '202. 


3  This  form  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
feminine  ending  -ait  as  in  words  in  the  same  list 
like  kuvart,  uvart,  vari. 

1  I'atois  de  Saint  Gems  les  Ollieres,  E. 
Philipon,  in  Cledat's  Revue  des  patois,  1888, 
p.  31,  §  33. 

5  Tome  I,  pp.  3.  4. 

0  Idem,  p.  4. 

'  Cf.  the  Carleton  al  =  Fr.  elle. 

"  Etude  sur  les  changements  phonetiques, 
p.  177.  §  419. 


§  III.    a  ==  a  in  Fr.  part,  unaccented. 
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List  11.*    a  as  in  Fr.  part  (unaccented) 

1 

advarsite 

adversite 

27 

farmje 

fermier 

2 

ar,i:b  <  L.  acer  -f-  pop. 

28 

yurarn/i.t 

gouvernante 

ending  (K.  100;  D.  5) 

erable 2 

29 

guvarne 

gouverner 

3 

arba:z 

herbage 

30 

guvarndmi* 

gouvernement 

4 

argo*    (obscure)    (K. 

31 

(jur;/rnv(r),  guvarne 

gouverneur 

2837;  D.  509) 

ergot 

32 

Idarze 

clerge 

5 

arr(r),  are 

erreur 

33 

kom&rse* 

commergant 

6 

arse 

lierser 

34 

krsarratrr 

conservateur 

7 

apars9ws:r 

apercevoir 

35 

h'rsarve 

conserve 

8 

avarhsmt* 

avertissement 

36 

JcS'varsjd 

conversion 

9 

frfarge  OF.  enfergier, 

37 

libarte 

liber  te 

cf.  D.  685 

enfarger 

38 

m&rs9ns:r 

mercenaire 

10 

tvzarba:z     cf.     no.  31 

39 

mar  si 

merci 

list  10 

engerbage 

40 

marsje 

Mercier 

11 

dzarbe  cf.  no.  31  list  10 

engerber 

41 

marino3 

merino 

12 

i'farnal 

infernal 

42 

marve:j 

merveille 

13 

barze 

berger 

43 

narve 

nerveux 

14 

darnjt.r  OF.  deerrain. 

44 

opsarve 

observe 

derrain  (K.  2504) 

derniere 

45 

pardri 

perdrix 

15 

desarvi.r 

desservir 

46 

pardy 

perdu 

16 

determine 

determiner 

47 

par  fid 

perfide 

17 

dezarte 

deserter 

48 

pan/net 

permettre 

18 

dezarte 

deserteur 

49 

parokjs       dimin       of 

19 

disarne 

discerner 

Petrus  (K.  5869;  D. 

20 

divarsite 

diversite 

234,  237) 

perroquet 

21 

enarve 

enerver 

50 

parpetqe 

perpetue 

22 

enarzi 

energie 

51 

parseverd:s 

perseverance 

23 

etarnel 5 

eternel 

52 

parsi    <    Gr.    xztqo- 

24 

etarnite  5 

eternite 

oeXivov 

persil 

25 

etarwfe 

eternuer 

53 

parsjtn1  historical  ori- 

26 

ezarbe  6 

(sarcler) 

gin 

persienne 

1  Cf.  list  31  nos.  9  and  10  barso  and  bar^ri 
existing  by  the  side  of  berso  and  ber^ri. 

2  The  French  form  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  list  in  having  un  e  ferme. 

3  o  (without  accent)  as  in  Fr.  nwl  is  more 
nearly  correct  than  o  (as  in  Fr.  mole)  or  3  as  in 
Fr.  mort.  I  have  used  but  two  signs  o  and  3  to 
avoid  complexity. 

*  me  in  the  dialect  regularly  corresponds  to 
Fr.  -ment;  see  §  XIII,  footnote.  Cf.  also  the 
pronunciation  of  these  words  with  Prof.  Squair's 
no.  (17):   "an  and  en   in  avant,  argent,  vent  are 


often  pronounced  like  in  in  Fr.  viri' — or  on  p.  166 
of  Proceedings   of  the  Canadian  Institute,   1888. 

5  Can  be  heard  pronounced  also  as  in  standard 
French;  due  most  likely  to  educational  influence; 
see  Introduction,  p.  3. 

6  A  dialect  word  found  in  Jaubert:  esharber. 
Cf.  George  Sand  .  .  .  semeurs,  herseurs,  heserbeurs 
et  moissonneurs,  La  petite  Fadette,  p.  38,  Holt's 
edition,  with  Prof.  Bochers  notes. 

7  About  Quebec  the  f  is  somewhat  nasalized; 
so,  too,  in  words  with  endings  corresponding  to 
Fr.  -aine,  -aime,  -ene,  -erne,  -enne,  -emme;  the  e, 

3* 
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51 

parsiste 

persists 

77 

sarvjet 

serviette 

55 

parsista:s 

persistence 

78 

sarvi.r 

Bervir 

56 

parson 

personne 

79 

sarins 

service 

57 

parsona:$ 

personnage 

80 

sarvite 

serviteur 

58 

parsons! 

personnel 

81 

sarvityd 

servitude 

59 

■pars  wade 

persuader 

82 

sarzt"1 

sergent 

60 

part 

perte 

83 

farfoj* 

cerfeuil 

61 

par  Unas 

pertinace 

84 

farfe 

chercher 

62 

parvarsp 

perversion 

85 

ta  ruse 

terrasser 

63 

parvarti.r l 

pervertir 

86 

tari.b,  tarib 

terrible 

CI 

prezarve 

preserver 

87 

tarni:r 

ternir 

65 

provarb 

proverbe 

83 

ynivarssl 

nniversel 

66 

rdmarsje 

remercier 

89 

ynivarsite 

universite 

67 

rdmarsime2 

remerciement 

90 

varcL>:t 

verdatre 

68 

rdfarfe 

recherche 

91 

vardi:r* 

verdir 

69 

sarnie*   <   L.    sacra- 

92 

vardy:r* 

verdure 

mentum,  OFr.  sacre- 

93 

varglL, 

verglas 

ment  (K.  7066) 

serment 

94 

varme:j 

vermeille 

70 

sarmo 

sermon 

95 

varniir 

vernir 

71 

sa  rmone 

sermonner 

96 

vartigo l 

vertigo 

72 

sarpt  - 

serpent 

97 

varty ' 

vertu 

73 

sart 

certes 

98 

varze 

verger 

74 

sarte 

certain 

99 

zannn  (K.  7627) 

germain 

75 

sarvi 

servant 

100 

zarze 5  zarze 

6  etym.  (?)  jersiais 

76 

sarvja:b 

serviable 

3.    Special  cases. 

a  exists  in  a  k 

!\v  dialect  words  m 

here  in 

the  same  words 

in 

standard  French  there 
List  12. 

is  no  vowel  wha 

tever. 

1 

agrs                         (mauvais)  grains 

6 

ardmi:z 

remise 

2 

alymel1  diminutive  of  la- 

7 

asawe:r6 

savoir 

mina  (K.  4647;  D.  187)  (lame) 

8 

a  trap 

trappe 

3 

a)injz^:r 

innsard 

9 

au,  ao 

aout 

4 

ap^jtiir 

path- 

10 

avis 

vis 

5 

arovje 

revient 

11 

aridel 

ridelle 

if  short,  is  half  nasalized:  if  long,  wholly,  as  in 
blasfi~:m  =  Fr.  blaspheme.  Moreover,  the  Canadian 
sound  is  rather  c  than  i.    Cf.  p.  29,  note  2. 

1  The   Quebec  form  has  a  sound  nearly  like 
t  -4-  s;  purvartsi:r. 

2  See  p.  19,  foot-note  4. 

3  For  f  =  Fr.  s,  see  list  49. 

4  The  Quebec  form  has  a  sound  nearly  like 
d-\-  z;  t  and  d  in  Canadian  French,  before  i  and 


u,  are  pronounced  with  the  tongue  between  the 
teeth;  vnrdzv.r. 

5  J.  F.  Gingras  in  his  Mariuel  des  expressions 
vicietises  writes  zarsais.    Cf.  §  XXIV.  4,  foot-note. 

8  Quebec:  zarze. 

"■  See  Bulletin,  t.  II,  p.  205:  Alumelle.—La 
lemelle,  etc. 

H  The  expression  faire  asavoir  is  not  only 
XV  lth  century  usage  but  is  popular  rural  French 


§  TIL    Special  cases.  21 

No.  1.    Manseau1  defines:  "Mauvais  grains,  dechets,  rebuts  du  bon  grain. — Pas 

francais".  Jonain  -  gives  this  word  and  also  the  verb  agrencr,  which  suggests  at  once 
the  explanation:  influence  of  the  verb  on  the  noun.  The  a  of  the  Saintonge  verb  is 
probably  the  preposition  Fr.  a,  which  has  become  attached.  No.  2.  Same  origin  as 
amlet  =  Fr.  omelette,  OFr.  alemele  from  la  lemele,  the  a  in  the  dialect  word  being 
the  a  of  the  article  Fr.  la.  Littre  gives  Fr.  alumelle  but  says  "vieux".  No.  3.  In- 
fluence of  the  verb  amyze  =  Fr.  amuser.  No.  4.  Merely  a  =  Fr.  preposition  a 
prefixed.  No.  5.  Cf.  the  Canadian  expression: :!  si  so  /  arvjS  S'ko.r  =  Fr.  si  ca  te  revient 
encore,  probably  a/rive  =  Fr.  arriver  is  in  the  speaker's  mind  and  thus  shows  its 
influence.  No.  6  arimaz  =  Fr.  arrimage,  or  arime  Fr.  arrimer,  to  put  away  may 
be  in  mind,  a  remise  being  where  a  carriage  is  put  away.  I 'assy,  however,  says  that 
the  a  in  the  same  popular  Fr.  word  is  merely  the  a  of  the  article  la*  and  gives 
examples  un  egre,  Varmise,  Valson  for  tin  negre,  la  remise,  hi  lecon.  No.  7  and  8  are 
like  no.  4,  cases  of  Fr.  a  becoming  prefixed;  or  in  8  rather  influence  of  Fr.  attraper. 
No.  9.  Classical  Latin  augustum  gave  LL.  agusto,  OFr.  aost,  the  two  vowels  being 
pronounced  separately  in  XVIth  century  popular  French,5  and  the  dialect  retains  this 
pronunciation;  common  also  in  the  dialects  of  France.6  No.  10.  This  word  being 
continually  used  in  the  expression  turnnvts  {turndvis)  =  Fr.  tournevis,  a  reinforcement 
of  the  transitory  sound  a  has  taken  place  resulting  in  the  dialect  turnavis  and  avis.  Cf. 
Fr.  can  if  from  knif,  Passy,  Etude,  §521.    No.  11  aridd,  agglutination  with  the  article. 

4.  a  =  Fr.  e  in  the  following  words:  1  a,  al  <  L.  illam  (K.  4078)  =  Fr. 
elle;  2  asej  <  L.  exagium  (K.  2868)  =  Fr.  essai;  3  flat  =  Fr.  flette;  4  flam  = 
Fr.  flegme;  5  frazi  <  fractillum?  (cf.  Littre)  =  Fr.  fraisil;  6  gra.v  <  L.  grava 
(K.  3758)  =  Fr.  greve;  7  Man  <  L.  *cutmia  (K.,  2722)  =  Fr.  couenne;  8  nani 
OFr.  nenil  <  non  il(le)  (K.  5039)  =  Fr.  nenni;  9  rekiviam  <  L.  requiem  =  Fr. 
requiem;  10  rua,  roa  <  L.  rota  +  *-ittum  =  Fr.  rouet.  The  etymologies  show  the 
dialect  sources  of  the  a  to  be  those  of  the  corresponding  Fr.  c. 

No.  1  al  in  the  dialect  is  both  nominative  and  object  case;  a  only  nom.  (before 
consonant);  d  =  Fr.  elle,  however,  is  the  more  common  form  in  the  objective  case 
and  emphatic.7  This  al  is  very  common  indeed  in  many  French  dialects.8  Thurot9 
speaks  of  it  as  a  popular  pronunciation,  which  did  not  become  the  normal  one, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  one  of  those  permutations  between  a  and  e  so  common  in 
XVIth  century  French,10  one  phase  of  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  lists  10 


about  Paris,  —  Agnel,   Langage   des   environs   de  i             5  Thurot,  tome  I,  p.  505. 

Paris,   p.  107.     I   find   assavoir  even  in  XIYth  6  See   Jonain,    Jaubert,    and   Tabbe    Corblet 

century  French :   Froissart,  Chronicle,  book  I,  of  (Patois  picard). 

§  28  in  Paget  Toynbee's  Specimens  of  Old  French,  '  fl  =  Fr.  elle  seems  to  me  due  to  educational 

p.  294,  line  1.  influence ;  cf.  Pronouns,  §  XL VI. 


1  Dictionnaire    des    locutions    vicieuses    du, 
Canada. 

2  Dictionnaire  saintongeais. 

3  See  Manseau,  p.  79. 

1  Etude,  p.  127,  §  278,  and  note  2. 


8  See  the  dialect  dictionaries. 

9  Tome  I,  p.  20. 

10  Jaubert  under  A  says:  ua  remplace  e  dans 
uue  foule  de  mots,  la  plupart  du  vieux  fran^ais". 
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and  11.  The  I  in  this  particular  case,  as  well  as  in  many  other  French  words  in  al 
in  XV It li  century  French,1  seems  to  have  had  an  influence  similar  to  that  of  r  on 
the  preceding  vowel,2  and  this  dialect,  like  other  French  dialects,  in  this  particular 
case  retains  the  forms  a  and  id,  which  did  not  become  normal. 

No.  2  asej.  Jaubert  gives  the  form  assai,  this  again  being  most  likely  due 
to  one  of  the  permutations  just  mentioned. 

No.  3  pit  in  the  sense  of  a  flat  boat,  I  took  to  be  due  to  English  influence.  I 
afterwards  saw  LittnVs  remark  quoting  Jal,  who  gives  E.  flat  as  the  origin  of  the  word. 

No.  4  flam,  a  learned  word;  the  I  tends  to  open  the  vowel,  just  as  r  does  in 
no.  5;  but  there  is  likely  confusion  with  flam  in  S'flame  =  Fr.  enflammer. 

No.  5  frasi,  given  both  by  Jaubert  and  Jonain  as  a  Berry  pronunciation. 
It  is  apparently  another  of  the  many  permutations,  which  the  dialect  retains. 

No.  6  gra:v,  also  in  Jaubert  and  Jonain  grave.  An  additional  reason  in  this 
particular  case  may  be  the  influence  of  Fr.  gravier. 

No.  7  foam  and  no.  8  mini,  common  popular  as  well  as  dialect  French  pronun- 
ciations. The  change  here  turns  apparently  on  something  different  from  the  preceding 
cases.  The  nasalization  of  Fr.  a  and  e  before  a  nasal  is  very  old,3  and  when  the  vowel 
wras  separated  from  final  e  by  m  or  n,  or  both  m  and  n,  or  either  doubled,  it  was  just  as 
nasal  as  ever.  It  was  about  the  XYIth  century  that  this  nasalization  became  lost. 
the  oral  vowel  becoming  open.  For  example,  femme,  to  use  Paris'  notation,  was  in 
old  times  pronounced  feme,  then  fame  and  finally  fame.  To-day  the  words  hennir, 
solennel,  femme,  indemnite,  and  the  dialect  as  well  as  modern  French  words  kuan  and 
nani  testify  to  this  development. 

No.  9  rehqiam,  a  learned  word,  possibly  influenced  by  the  commoner  ending 
-am  in  the  formula,  where  it  is  most  used:  "Requiem  aeternam.  dona  eis,  Domine'*. 

No.  10  rua,  roa  =  Fr.  rouet.  Due  in  all  probability  to  Canadian  influence  or 
some  dialect  of  Canadian,  where  Fr.  et,  ais  is  represented  by  a  (cf.  list  48.  no.  14). 

5.  a  =  e  in  Fr.  de:  funi  (K.  3189  from  fenare  -f-  ending)  =  Fr.  fenil. 
Probably  influence  of  Fr.  faner  "to  make  hay".  Both  forms  are  given  in  Jaubert 
with  a  difference  in  sense.  Thurot's4  quotations  show,  that  both  were  in  use  in  the 
XVIth  century. 

Remark  1.  In  Quebec,  I  noted  1  akylei  =  Fr.  eculer;  2  kramon  (*Cremonem)  =  Fr.  Creinone, 
and  3  trazor  (K.  8167)  =  Fr.  tresor. 

No.  1  akyle,  permutation0  again  which,  as  it  occurs  so  often  particularly  where  the  consonant  is 
r  or  I  usually  following  the  vowel,  might  very  well  occur  in  other  cases  analogically  where  the  consonant 
as  in  this  case  is  different,    ad  -f-  culum  (K.  2327).     Also  may  he  said  to  be  taken  from  old  French. 

No.  2  kramon.  Just  as  r  has  the  effect  indicated  in  lists  10  and  11  when  after  the  vowel, 
so  the  same  effect  is  apparent  tho  not  in  such  a  marked  degree  when  before  it. 

No.  3  truzor,  the  statement  in  regard  to  krurrun  applies  here  also. 


1  See  the  list  in  Thurot,  tome  I,  p.  20,  §  2.  4  Tome  II,  pp.  456-7. 

*  Cf.  Passy,  Etude,  §  419.  5  Jonain  writes  a^huler. 

3  o  ferme,  G.Paris,  Romania,  X,  p.  53.  6  Thurot.  1. 1,  p.  29  gives  it  as  one  of  these  cases. 


§  III.    a™  =  a  in  Fr.  rat.      §  IV.    e  =  e  in  Fr.  de. 
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The  following  were  first  noted  in  Quebec;  nos.  1,  3  and  4  were  verified  for 
Carleton  afterwards. 

6.  a  —  Fr.  open  o  in  1  amht  (see  list  12,  no.  2)  =  Fr.  omelette,  also 
Carleton  usage;  2  mavsz  (see  K.  for  proposed  G.  *balvasi  1026;  male  vatium  5014) 
=  Fr.  mauvaise;  3  arije  (from  Fr.  oreille  K.  919)  =  Fr.  oreiller,  also  Carleton; 
4  kak5:b  <  cucumeum  (K.  2308)  =  Fr.  concombre,  also  Carleton  pronunciation. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  cases  of  unrounding,  the  vowels,  as  regards  position,  very 
nearly  corresponding,  a  being  mid  back  wide  outer,1  and  o  mid  back  wide  rounded. 
In  4,  there  is,  in  addition,  denasalization.  For  no.  1  amht,  see  Thurot,  1. 1,  pp.  32-35: 
permutation  de  o  et  a;  p.  34:  "on  dit  a  Paris  amelette".  Nisard  for  popular  rural 
French  around  Paris  spells  omelette.2 

Remark  2.  The  correspondence  noted  in  nos.  1,  2,  and  3  above  is  more  common  in  Quebec, 
where  the  following  were  noted:  1  art:j  (K.  919)  =  Fr.  oreille;  2  areje  (deriv.  of  1)  =  Fr.  oreiller; 
3  a)i5  <  *iinionem  for  unio-  (K.  8500)  =  Fr.  oignon :  4  ar&:$  <  sanskr.  nagasanga  (K.  5530)  =  Fr. 
orange;  5  krake  see  croc  (K.  2277)  =  Fr.  croquer  (as  well  as  Fr.  craquer);  6  frama%  =  Fr.  fromage; 
7  m&vez  (see  no.  2  above  under  6.)  =  Fr.  mauvaise;    8  pa>ie  <  pugnum  (K.  6-444)  =  Fr.  poignet. 

As  these  forms  do  not  belong  to  the  dialect  discussed,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  explain 
them.  It  may  be  worth  while  however  to  say  that  Diez's  remark  in  the  Vorrede  of  his  Wifrterbuch 
in  regard  to  the  "begiinstigung  des  a  in  erster  unbetonter  silbe"  may  possibly  suggest  an  explanation. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  syllables  where  the  a  occurs  in  the  words  under  6'  are  unaccented. 

-7.  a  =  Fr.  ou  in  laveje  =  Fr.  louvoyer.3  Cf.  K.  4875  Ndl.  loef.  A  nautical 
term,  pronounced  quickly.  This  change  in  an  unaccented  syllable  is  not  wholly  unlike 
the  cases  just  disqussed,  but  I  see  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Note.  For  bartd  =  Fr.  bretelle,  which  I  noted  in  Quebec,  cf.  Remark  2,  under  G.  above  for 
the  a;  cf.  also  §  XXIII,  8,  Remark. 

§  III  A.  a0  =  Fr.  a  in  rat  does  not  occur  regularly  in  the  dialect  any  more 
than  a  =  Fr.  a  in  pas  does  (see  p.  8,  §  I).  I  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  variety 
of  a,  which  may  occur  in  words  having  regularly  a;  for  example,  fapo  =  Fr.  chapeau. 
may  sometimes  be  pronounced  f/rpo;  it  seems  to  me  sporadic  or  individual,  meriting 
just  this  mention.4 


§  IV.  e  as  in  Fr.  de,  L.  a  not  in  position,  not  before  a  nasal  or  palatal; 
or  from  L.  a  before  mute  -f  liquid. 

1.  In  the  dialect,  e  has  followed  closely  the  course  of  Fr.  e.  During  the 
XYIth  and  XYIIth  centuries,  the  open  e  displaced  closed  e  in  a  great  many  cases 
and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  standard  French.6    The  dialect  too  shows 


1  Sweet,  Primer,  p.  84. 

2  Langage  populaire,  p.  159. 

3  See  Thurot,   1. 1,  p.  385,  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word. 

1  Prof.  Squair,  however,  in  his  A  contribution 
etc.  gives  102  examples  of  it  in  list  1.    It  is  just 


as  between  a  in  pas  and  a  in  2>art,  in  a  great 
many  words,  most  puzzling  to  feel  positive  in 
regard  to  what  to  record,  a  or  a?.  For  the  Acadian 
words,  to  my  ear,  the  sound  leans  rather  towards 
a  than  ;/: 

5  Thurot,  I.  p.  48. 
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the  same  change,  so  that  just  as  in  modern  French,  <■  is  heard  only  exceptionally  in 
closed  syllables,  i  The  pronunciation  of  e  has  varied  very  much  as  Thurot  shows,5 
the  distinct  inns  being  of  a  delicate  nature  and  easy  to  be  confounded  by  the  ear. 
Examples  of  exact  correspondence  in  accented  syllables  are:  1  abe*  <  L.  abbatem 
(K.  Hi  I'Y.  abbe;    2  asc  <  L.  ad  +  satis   (K.  223)  =  Fr.  assez;    3   done*  <  L. 

donare  =  Fr.  donne;  4  gre  <  L.  gratum  (K.  3757)  =  Fr.  gre;  5  Me  <  L.  clavem 
(K  1943)  =  Fr.  clef;   6  ne'<>  <  L.  natum  (K.  5544)  =  Fr.  ne. 


2.  Examples  in  unaccented  s}'llables  of  e  =  Fr.  e,  same  origin  as  Fr.  e,  that 
is  mostly  c  and  <■,  e  of  Latin  ex  and  occurring  in  many  learned  words:  1  beni.r  < 
benedicere  (K.  1117)  =  Fr.  benir;  2  devrre  <  OFr.  devourer  (K.  2546)  =  Fr.  devorer: 
3  desrre  <  desiderare  (K.  2522)  =  Fr.  desirer;  4  obe'r.r  <  obedire  (K.  5G90)  =  Fr.  obeir. 

List  13. 
es  =  Fr.  e  in  accented  syllables.    Old  retentions.    Sources:  In  nos.  1.2.4.5. 
8  and  10  L.  a  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid.    See  the  sources  given  with  the  other  cases. 


1  fre.r  frere  8 

2  Jc5  fre.r  confrere  9 

3  Jcole:$  L.  collegium  college  10 

4  kjme.r  conmieie  11 

5  JcSpe.r  conpere  12 

6  *lje:£~  levium  (K.  4776)  liege 

7  me  Majum  (K.  4995)  mai 


me:r*  mere 

*ne:%1  niveum  (K.  5621)  neige 

)ie:r^  pere 

*sakrile:$"'  L.  sacrilegium  sacrilege 
*sje:%~  noun  from  sedi- 

care  (K.  7344)  siege 


3.  My  own  observation  while  in  Canada  led  me  to  believe  that  this  feature 
(dialect  e  where  French  has  the  open  e)  was  far  more  common  in  the  country  region 
about  Quebec  than  in  Acadian  districts.9  Thurot  quotes  many  authorities  showing  the 
pronunciation  here  indicated  to  be  popular  XVIth  century  French  and  with  the 
exception  of  lje:%i0  and  sje:$,i0  all  these  words  (barring  the  three  compounds)  are  given 
with  authority  indicating  the  c  pronunciation.11  The  starred  words  are  of  interest, 
having  the  two  pronunciations  e  and  e,  because  they  show  the  same  conflict  going 
on  as  has  taken  place  in  France.12 


1  Passy,  Les  sons,  5th  edition,  p.  61,  §110 
and  note  (1). 

2  Tome  I,  p.  38  et  seq. 

3  So  with  all  L.  endings  in  -atem. 
1  So  with  all  L.  endings  in  -are. 

5  So  with  all  L.  endings  in  -atuiu. 

6  Agnel  indicates  for  popular  rural  pronun- 
ciation of  final  ere,  ere  giving  per,  nier  etc.: 
Langage  des  environs  dc  Paris,  p.  12. 

7  This  pronunciation  is  that  of  young  people, 


while  that  with  t,  which  is  quite  as  common,  is 
that   of  old  people.     Cf.  ml>y  and  p^:j  in  list  2. 

8  See  Jaubert  for  pere  pcire,  mere  metre. 

9  Professor  Squair's  lists  (6)  and  (12)  go  far 
to  support  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

10  See    however    for    words    ending   in    -ege, 
tome  I,  p.  67. 

11  See  the  Index  to  Thurot. 

u  Passy,  Les  sons,  2d  edition,  p.  53,  note(l) 
and  the  foot-note  to  the  5th  edition,  p.61, 


§  IV.    e  =  Fi\  I  in  suffix  -iire. 


IV, 

1   followed  by 

a  pronounced  r  in  the 

i  tlie  suffix  -avium 

=  OFr. 

-ier;  see  the  list. 

15 

kutyrje:r 

couturiere 

n; 

lieje.'r 

lisiere 

17 

lymjeir 

lumiere 

18 

menage.r 

menagere 

19 

prije:r 

priere 

20 

pusje.r 

poussiere 

21 

pwevrje:r ' 

poivriere 

22 

sosje.r 

sauciere 

23 

sjisje.r 

sorciere 

24 

supje.r 

soupiere 

25 

fomje:r 

chaumiere 

20 

t;irje:r  (m.) 

tariere 

27 

trezorje:r 

tresoriere 

List  14.    e  =  Fr.  e,  OFr.  diphthong-  id, 
final  syllable,  L.  c,  mostly,  however,  from  L 

1  urje.r  ad  retro  (K.  231)  arriere 

2  buue.r 2  banniere 

3  h^rje.r  barriere 

4  bjc.r (Germanic)  (K.  1168)  biere 

5  hulaz;:er  boulangere 

6  etn$e:r  etagere 

7  etra.ge.r  etrangeie 

8  fu%e:r  fougere 

9  gl&sje:r  glaciere 

10  yrosje:r  grossiere 

11  gutje.r3  gouttiere 

12  klsrje.r  clairiere 

13  kremuje:r  cremaillere 

14  krupje.r  croupiere 

4.  "While  the  XVIth  century  grammarians  recognized  three  es,  (c,  I  and  the 
so-called  mute  e,  which  is  not  mute)  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  century  that 
the  acute  and  the  grave  accents  began  to  be  used  with  some  regularity  to  denote 
quality/'  Usage  in  regard  to  which  words  should  have  the  acute  and  which  the 
grave  accent,  particularly  in  words  ending  in  Fr.  -ere,  was  far  from  universal;6  as 
illustrating  this,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  of  1740,  which 
first  used  accents,  after  the  word  misere  no  longer  writes  words  in  -ere  with  the 
acute  accent  but  only  with  the  grave,  while  before  misere,  it  is  the  exception  to  find 
words  ending  in  Fr.  -ere  with  the  grave.7  Evidently  opinion  in  regard  to  accenting 
these  words  changed  while  the  dictionary  was  being  prepared.  In  1762,  the  academy 
wrote  all  words  in  -ere  with  the  grave.  The  final  consonant  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  e  immediately  preceding  it.8  This  development  of  opening  the  preceding- 
vowel  has  already  been  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  lists  10  and  11  in  the 
dialect.  The  r 9  of  infinitives  during  the  XVIth  century  was  sounded,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  syllable  remaining  as  originally  in  old  French  ier  or  cr,10  but  at  the  end  of 
the  century  this  opening  influence  is  noted,11  and  when  the  r  became  silent,  as  it  was 
gradually  becoming  at  this  time,  making  the  e  final,  the  e  was  pronounced  as  to-day.12 


1  Paris,  Chanson  de  Roland,  7th  edition,  §  20. 

2  For  dialect  )i  —  Fr.  ni,  see  list  G4. 

3  Cf.  p.  20  notes  1  and  4;  a  similar  pro- 
nunciation of  t  and  d,  in  Quebec  French  occurs 
also  before  j  and  1/:  gutsje.r;  redz\(i:r  =  Fr.  reduire. 

*  Quebec:  pivtv9rje:r. 

5  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  XVle  sivcle  en 
France,  p.  200,  §  24. 

6  Thurot,  I,  p.  72. 

'Idem,    p.  74;    cf.    also   Livet's   observation 


quoting  matiere  with  reference  to  this  Fr.  ere 
ending,  p.  7. 

"  Thurot,  I,  p.  48. 

9  Cf.,  too,  with  reference  to  e  or  i  +  r,  Tobler's 
interesting  observations,  p.  118:  Vom  franzOaischen 
Versbau  alter  und  neuer  Zeit. 

10  Thurot,  I,  p.  55. 

11  Idem,  p.  58. 

'-'  Cf.  §  XXXIV,  5,  remarks  on  final  r. 
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As  regards  the  diphthong  ie,  it  was,  generally  speaking,  pronounced  with  a  closed  e. 
Nevertheless,  the  open  e  could  already  be  heard  in  such  endings  as  -iel,  -hier,  -ienne, 
■ierre;  during  the  next  century  the  e  of  the  diphthong  ie  followed  the  destiny  of 
accented  c\  it  became  open  in  all  the  words  where  the  following  consonant  was 
pronounced.  It  remained,  however,  during  a  long  period,  closed  in  the  words  ending 
in  -iege  and  in  -iere,  where  it  followed  the  analogy  of  words  in  -ere  and  in  -ege.1  It 
becomes  evident,  then,  that  the  pronunciation  £  noted  in  the  dialect  in  lists  13  and 
14  is  simply  a  retention  of  the  former  old  French  pronunciation. 

e  =  Fr.  e,  written  ai,  in  unaccented  syllables.  This  Fr.  ai  pronounced  to-day 
e  may  be  either  etymological,  coming  from  L.  a  +  palatal,  or  purely  orthographic, 
when  it  may  represent  c,  c,  ei  or  perhaps  some  other  value  of  Fr.  e. 


ene  <  L.  antea  natum, 
OFr.  ains  ne  (K.  601)  aine 


9 

enss  see  i 

io.  8 

ainesse 

10 

fe'bhs  < 

flebilem 

faiblesse 

11 

fened  (K. 

5573) 

faineant 

12 

ledr:r   < 
4635) 

OG. 

laid 

(K. 

laideur 

13 

letri 

laiterie 

14 

metres 

maitresse 

15 

rezone 

raisonner 

List  15. 

1  afebli.r  (ad  -+-  flebilem  -f 

ir)  (K.  3321)  affaiblir 

2  ede  aide 

3  egret  <  OhG.  heigir  (K. 

3920)  aigrette 

4  egyi:j  aiguille 

5  egi[ij5  aiguillon 

6  egyrze  aiguiser 

7  erne  <  amare.  OFr.  amer 

(K.  526)  aimer 

5.  The  c  coming  from  ai  followed  in  general  the  analogy  of  the  e  that  did 
not  have  that  origin,  the  tendency  being  to  pronounce  it  open,  closed,  or  so-called 
mute  in  the  same  conditions.2  With  ai,  just  as  with  e,  both  unaccented,  usage  was 
less  decided  than  when  both  bore  the  accent.  There  was  a  tendency  at  least  from 
the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century  to  pronounce  initial  ai  like  closed  e.3  Thurot  says 
of  e  atonic,  not  feminine,  (i.  e.  £  which  is  met  with  only  in  initial  or  medial  syllables) 
that  its  quality  is  not  as  perceptible  as  that  of  accented  e.i  It  is  then  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  considerable  indecision  with  regard  to  it  took  place,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Because  of  the  pronunciation  of  ai  as  e,  c  became  written  for  it  and 
conversely.  Sometimes,  however,  ai  represented  e,  and  conversely  e  was  sometimes 
used  for  ai.:>  The  general  rules  for  whether  e  was  open  or  closed  in  unaccented 
syllables  in  XVIth  century  French  Thurot  gives;6  no.  5  is  that  e  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  whether  preceded  or  not  by  h,  is  closed,  when  followed  by  a  single 
consonant   or  by  two,  of  which  the  first  is  a  mute  and  the  second  I  or  r.    This  rule 


1  Thurot,  I,  p.  471. 

2  Thurot,  I,  p.  308. 

3  Idem,  p.  309. 

4  Tome  I,  p.  87. 


5  Darmesteter   and    Hatzfeld.    XVI"    si'ecle, 

p.  201. 

6  Tome  I,  pp.  88-9. 
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would  account  for  the  e  iu  nos.  2,  3,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  above  list  even  tho  express 
authority  for  such  pronunciation  of  those  individual  words  were  not  given.1  Nos.  1 
and  10  follow  very  likely,  analogically,  the  pronunciation  fe.ble  (Thurot,  I,  p.  406). 
Thurot  gives  authorities  for  the  closed  e  in  nos.  4,  5  and  6;  and  for  this  pronunciation 
of  ai  in  raison,  on  the  analogy  of  which  rezone  might  be  accounted  for.  There  then 
remain  of  the  words  in  the  list  but  nos.  11,  12,  13  and  14  to  be  accounted  for,  which 
one  may  not  unnaturally  suppose  to  be  due  to  analogy  of  e  in  the  unaccented  syllable 
of  words  like  no.  10,  febtes;  nevertheless,  I  find  no  direct  proof  in  XVIth  and 
XVIIth  century  French  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  was  other  than  e.  The 
pronunciation  then  of  the  unaccented  e  in  the  above  words  points  to  a  XVIth  century 
like  pronunciation,  which  itself  was  a  change  from  the  original  OFr.  pronunciation, 
which  must  have  been  e,  as  the  etymologies  of  the  words  where  e  comes  from  L.  a 
+  palatal  clearly  indicate.  Other  influences  then  led  to  the  pronunciation  noted  of 
e,  which  was  not  destined  to  become  the  normal  pronunciation  but  of  which  the  above 
words  in  the  dialect  are  traces. 


6.    Special  cases. 

abrrze 

egra.dir 

ezdbe 

kri     (OFr.    querre,     L. 

quaerere) 
medi 
meJcrrdi,  merkerdi 

(§  XXXIII,  8,  remark) 
pentri  <  panaricium  (K. 

5850) 


abrege 

agrandir 

enjamber 

querir 

midi 

mercredi 


panaris 


8  prrzydis  (learned)  prejudice 

9  retrrsir  <  OFr.  estrecier 

( K.  7812)  r.Hrecir 

10  sej5  sillon 

11  f;ip  <  OhG.  scharpe  (K. 

7228)  echarpe 

12  zarze,   zarze   (for  z,  see 

§  XXIV,  4)  jersiais 


a.  e  —  a  (Fr.  a  in  rat).  2  egrddi.r  =  Fr.  agrandir.  Simply  confusion  of 
prefix,  some  world  like  Fr.  elargir  being  in  mind.  7  peneri  =  Fr.  panaris.  The 
substitution  of  a  for  e,  particularly  before  r  has  been  noted  in  lists  10  and  11  as  well 
as  before  other  consonants  (§  III,  4).  The  substitution  of  e  for  a  tho  not  nearly 
as  common  as  the  reverse,  was  by  no  means  infrequent  as  the  numerous  examples 
given  by  Thurot2  show.  As  illustrating  this  usage,  a  parallel  case  to  this  one  may 
be  easily  found:  "On  dit  bien  mal  a  propos  (a  Paris)  peinier  pour  panier". 

tj.  e  =  a  (Fr.  an,  en).  3  ezd.be  =  Fr.  enjamber;  confusion  of  prefix;  with 
dialect  words  like  ezarbe'6  for  Fr.  sarcler. 

y.  e  =  s  (Fr.  e  before  r;  written  sometimes  -ai).  6  melcmrdi*  =  Fr.  mercredi; 
when  the  first  r  drops  out  by  dissimilation,  the  word  is  treated  as  regards  syllabication 


1  See  the  Index  to  Thurot  for  page,  etc. 

2  Tome  I,  pp.  3-32.    Idem,  I,  p.  26. 

3  Cf.  list  11,  no.  2G. 


1  Cf.  Thurot,  mecredi,  U,  p.  279;  also  Quebec 
mtkcedzi;  cf.  p.  25,  note  3. 
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like  all  other  words,  the  c  appearing  in  the  open  first  syllable  as  e.    12  $&rge  =  FT. 

jersiais;1  influence  of  E.  Jersey.    Cf.  IV.  Phraseology,  §  LXIII,  no.  192  and  £  XXIV,  I. 

A.    e  =  i.    5  medi  =     Fr.  midi;  an  easy  change  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 

the   positions  mid  front  narrow  and  high  front  narrow  being  so  close.     Unaccented 

vowels,  according  to  Passy,2  tend  to  a  medium  degree  of  openness.  10  sej5  =  Fr. 
sillon;  "au  seizieme  siecle,  on  disait  seillon  et  sillon".3  The  remark  in  the  preceding 
case  applies  here  as  well. 

..  Fr.  e  is  unrepresented  in  dialect  4  kri*  =  Fr.  querir.  A  contraction 
occasioned  by  rapidity  of  speech  aided  perhaps  b}'  the  vocalic  nature  of  r.  CLkrelle* 
for  Fr.  querelle,  which  though  easier  is  similar  to  the  loss  of  e  in  the  unaccented 
syllable.  11  fa/p  =  Fr.  echarpe;  due  to  weakness  of  the  initial  accent  stress  compared 
with  that  on  the  final  syllable.'1 

C.  Fr.  6  does  not  apparently  appear  in  the  following  three  dialect  words: 
1  abrrge  =  Fr.  abreger;  8  pirgydis  =  Fr.  prejudice;  9  retorsisr  =  Fr.  retrecir. 
These  words  take  after  a  numerous  class  like  brrttl  =  Fr.  bretelle.7 


§  V.  s  =  Fr.  e  in  Passy's  net*  (written  in  various  ways  in  French,  as  for 
example  e  before  r,  11, 1;  ai;  ei;  e\  e).  From  L.  (■,  (ae)  in  position;  c,  (oe),  i  in  position; — 
from  the  sources  of  Fr.  ai; — occurring  mostly  in  accented  syllables  in  the  dialect — 
of  course,  too,  in  learned  words  as  in  French. 


List  16.9    Accented  6. 

1  bddm     etymology      not 

clear  (K.  2725)  bedaine 

2  befi*  Celtic  root  bacc  (K. 

973)  beche 

3  href"  OhG.  brecha  (K. 

1323)  breche 

4  defet™  defaite 

5  distret10  distraite 


6     duzm 


douzaine 


1  Cf.  Gingras,  zarsais,  p.  75. 

2  Etude,  p.  138. 

3  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  p.  202,  note  1. 
Thurot  gives  both  forms,  I,  p.  349.  Jonain,  Jaubert: 
seillon. 

4  allez  q'ri,  Thurot,  I,  p.  lo4. 

5  Idem.  This  form  kri  (noted  in  different 
ways)  is  the  one  generally  given  in  the  dialect 
dictionaries. 

6  Cf.  tse  pa  =  Fr.  je  ne  sais  pas,  and  the 
examples  on  p.  123  of  Passy's  Etude  for  something 
similar  in  principle,  at  least. 

'  See  list  58. 


7  sd  aide 

8  tg  aigle 

9  estrsm  extreme 

10  el  aile 

11  tspts "     *speciam  for 

species  (K.  7655)  espece 

12  fidd  *fidalem,  OFr.  feeil 

(K.  3228)  fidele 

13  fisv  fievre 

8  Les  sons,  oth  edition,  p.  85.  6°.  The  school 
dictionaries  give  we  as  indicating  the  pronunciation 
of  the  masculine  form  of  feminine  nette.  Littre, 
however,  remarks  the  commonness  of  the  pronun- 
ciation with  t  which  Passy  indicates. 

3  See  Paris,  Extraits,  p.  7,  §  17. 

10  These  words  seem  even  shorter  than  the 
others  in  the  list.  The  vowel  in  each  case  is 
before  an  unvoiced  consonant;  cf.  E.  hat  and 
had,  and  see  p.  5,  Grandgent,  German  and  English 
sounds,  comparing  with  Passy,  Les  sons,  3d  edition, 
p.  62,  §  113,  3°. 

11  See  page  29,  foot-note  2. 
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14 

fisd 

ficelle 

15 

flep  Ndl.  flets  (bow)  (K. 

333.  7081) 

fleche 

1G 

fS'ten 

fontaine 

17 

gnn 

graine 

18 

kalef*  Czech  kolesa  (K. 

4562) 

caleche 

19 

Jcapiten 

capitaine 

20 

I  ;/><~c  ten 

quarantaine 

21 

Ica/reS* 

caresse 

22 

Id'ztn 

quinzaine 

23 

krtm  Gr.  %QiC(ta  (K.1857) 

creme 

24 

Jcrst  » 

crete 

25 

hrytl  *crudalem  for  cru- 

delem  (K.  2286) 

cruel 

26 

Id   OhG.  (leid)  laid  (K. 

4635) 

laide 

27  Un 

28  nus*- 

29  migren 

30  minen 

31  parfdi 

32  pi  n 

33  reg 

34  rdtret* 

35  satisfet* 

36  sehb 

37  syprem 

38  tret* 

39  tnf 

40  sa'ti n 

41  /otew. 


for  Fr, 


laine 

messe 

migraine 

mizaine 

parfaite 

peine 

regie 

retraite 

satisfaite 

celebre 

supreme 

traite 

trefle 

centaine 

chatain 3 


2.  The  only  example  of  this  very  short  open  e  that  I  noted  in  unaccented 
syllables  is  rsdir  =  Fr.  raidir.  This  word,  however,  was  also  pronounced  redir, 
analogy  most  likely  of  words  like  Fr.  reduire.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  not  noting 
more  may  be  that  unaccented  short  open  e  and  unaccented  closed  e  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  tell  apart  in  many  cases.4  Quebec  pronunciation  of  «  in  the  words  in  list  16 
is  identical  except  no.  7  which  is  e:d  or  e:d;  and  no.  24  is  often  pronounced  Jcrs:t. 
However  the  e  in  the  words  preceding  a  nasal  consonant,  tho  short,  becomes  half 
nasalized. 

List  17. 
a  =  Fr.  e  in  pere,  same   origin  as  the  t  in  the  preceding  list.    The  vowel 
is  longer  and  more  open   than  that  in  the  preceding  list.    Sweet,  speaking  of  the 
French   mid   front   wide,   says:5   In   some  pronunciations  this  vowel  appears  to  be 
lowered  (mid  front  narrow)  or  even  full  (low  front  narrow). 

1    ape.f  empeche  4    blasfe.m6  blaspheme 


bctem 
U:t 


bapteme 
bete 


1  See  p.  28,  footnote  10. 

2  espes  and  mts  in  the  pronunciation  of  young 
people;  cf.  list  17,  nos.  7  and  22.  The  Quebec 
pronunciation  of  nos.  6,  9,  16,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23, 
27,  29,  30,  32,  37,  40,  41  is  noted  on  p.  19,  note  7. 
Moreover,  in  and  around  Quebec,  a  labialized  £ 
can  be  heard  in  nos.  3,  9,  13,  23,  36,  37,  39;  thus: 
broef  instead  of  bref,  etc. 

3  Cf.  list  3,  no.  32. 


5     ble:m  OXorse?  blame  (K. 

1236)  bleme 

1  Passy,  Les  sons,  3rd  edition,  p.  84,  §  155, 
14°:  e  "ce  son  remplace  sou  vent  (e)  et  (f)  dans 
la  syllable  qui  precede  l'accent"  etc.  .  .  .  "Du 
reste  il  se  rapproche  tantot  plus  de  (e)  tantot 
plus  de  (£)". 

5  Primer,  §  242. 

6  See  p.  19,  note  7  for  no.  4;  and  also  for 
nos.  2,  5,  14,  21,  30. 
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G 

deps.f 

depeche 

19 

meg 

maigre 

7 

espe.'S* 

espece 

20 

ms:l 

m£le 

8 

e.i 

etre 

21 

mt:m 

meme 

9 

en  :k 

eveque 

22 

me:s ' 

messe 

10 

frt.z 

fraise 

23 

ont.t 

honnete 

11 

gle:z 

glaise 

24 

pe.f 

peche 

12 

gri  :l 

grele 

25 

prs:t 

pretre 

13 

grs.s 

graisse 

26 

ft:z 

chaise 

14 

kars.m 

carerae 

27 

U:t 

tete 

15 

k.j  /;jt:t 

conquete 

28 

vins:g 

vinaigre 

16 

kre.p 

crepe 

29 

Je-P 

guepe 

17 

ce:s 

caisse 

30 

ze.n    Hebrew    originally 

18 

cs:t 

List 

18. 

quete 

(K.  3632) 

gene 

e  =  Fr. 

e  in  pere, 

in  unaccented  syllables.    Sources:  L.  e,  c,  i  and  the  sources 

of  Fr.  ai  especially 

in  the 

termination  -ationem 

=  Fr.  -aison. 

1 

dtste 

entete 

14 

mezo 

maison 

2 

be'le 

beler 

15 

ps'zi.b 

paisible 

3 

be'fe 

becher 

16 

prs'fe 

precher 

4 

btti:z 

betise 

17 

rafnfi.r   G.  frisk.   OFr. 

5 

be'ze  basiare 

(K.  1069) 

baiser 

freis   (K.  3419,   3441, 

6 

depls'zi.r 

deplaisir 

3465) 

rafraichir 

7 

epssi.r 

epaissir 

18 

rs'z5 

raison 

8 

efofezd 

echauffaison 

19 

sszi.r  OhG.  sa^yan  (K. 

9 

kargezd 

cargaison 

632) 

saisir 

10 

Ttybins'zo 

combinaison 

20 

sszisa.b  see  no.  19 

saisissable 

11 

maltze 

malaise 

21 

S£-z5  sationem  (K.  7176; 

12 

mtgrr.r 

maigrir 

see  also  7143  and  7751) 

saison 

13 

mitriiz 

maitrise 

3.  The  reason  for  giving  lists  16,  17  and  18  is  to  show  how  closely  standard 
French  and  the  dialect  agree.  In  regard  to  the  vowel  f.  Passy  saj-s  that  in  distinction 
from  the  other  vowels,  t  is  often  short  or  long  before  the  same  consonant,  the  quantity 
alone  serving  to  differentiate  the  words,  cf.  renne  (rsn)  and  reine  (rem).*  Thurot, 
speaking  of  e  and  s  atones,  says:  "Dans  les  mots  de  la  langue  vulgaire,  le  domaine 
de  Ye  ferme  ou  ouvert  est  separe  de  celui  de  Ye  feminin  par  une  ligne  de  demarcation 
qui  n'a  pas  beaucoup  change  depuis  le  XVIe  siecle".  Then,  in  laying  down  his  rules 
(t.  I,  p.  89,  4°),  for  when  e  is  open,  closed,  or  the  indefinite  so-called  mute  sound,  he 


1  espe.s  and  me:s  is  the  pronunciation  of  old 
people;  cf.  list  16,  nos.  11  and  28;  also  the  pronun- 
ciations bwa  and  bivL.  (list  G);  Mf.j  and  »&•$  (list  13, 
no.  9);  pa:j  and  p^:j  (list  2,  nos.  14  and  16). 


2  Les  sons,  5th  edition,  p.  85,  6°. 
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states  that  e  is   "toujours  ouvert  devant  IV  double  ou  suivie  d'une  autre  consonne, 
et  d'ordinaire  devant  les  doubles  consonnes,  ss,  tt,  ff,  IV 

Lists  16  and  17  being-  practically  the  same,  save  the  quantity  distinction 
just  pointed  out,  the  etymologies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  words  point  to  the  old 
open  e  sound; — that  is  from  L.  a  +  a  palatal;  also  from  L.  a  before  nasals,  not 
followed  by  a  consonant  (both  being  usually  expressed  in  modern  Fr.  by  ai).  The 
Fr.  ai  in  list  18  like  the  accented  Fr.  ai  in  the  preceding  lists  comes  from  a  L.  a 
before  palatals,  so  that  the  pronunciation  both  in  French  and  in  the  dialect  presents 
as  a  rule  only  regular  features. 

4.  The  words  frs  =  Fr.  frais,  Is  =  Fr.  laid,  and  pale  =  Fr.  palais  had  an 
e  of  very  open  quality,  due  likely  to  Canadian  influence,  cf.  p.  16,  foot-note  4  and  see 
also  M.  Legendre's  statement  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  pronunciation  of  ue  ouvert 
et  les  sons  congeneres,  et,  est,  ale,  ait,  ais  etc.",  p.  44,  La  langue  frangaise.  The 
Acadian  r^a  =  Fr.  rouet  is  due,  I  think,  to  this  Canadian  influence. 


1 


5.    Special  cases. 
arera.% '  <  ad  +  retro  + 


aticum  (K.  3880)  arrearages 

2  herns: f  OFr.  bernac,  Celt. 

origin  (LL.  bernaceam) 

(H.  D.  T.)  bernache 

3  era  Germanic  haling  (K. 

3882)  hareng 

4  Merte  (cler:  OFr.  for  mod. 

clair)  clarte 


5  peneri  <  panaricium  (K. 

5850)  panaris 

6  I "trite   <   caritatem    (K. 

1666)  charite 

7  teri.r  OFrank.  parrjan  (K. 

8160)  tarir 

8  wet  *ovatum  (ovis)   (K. 

5802)  ouate 

9  zero< Arab. etfr(K.  1876)  zero 


No.  1  e  =  e  in  arera.z;  =  Fr.  arrerages.  Such  a  pronunciation  of  the  Fr.  e 
might  easily  occur  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  especially  before  r.  Thurot  (I,  p.  123) 
cites  arrerage  and  arrerage.     I  noted  also  arera.%  like  the  modern  Fr.  form,  arrerages. 

No.  2  £  =a  or  Passy's  a  in  rat.  berne.f  =  Fr.  bernache.  The  permutation 
of  Fr.  a  and  e  has  already  been  remarked  on  p.  21,  foot-notes  9,  10.  Thurot,  I,  p.  15, 
cites  a  case  from  Palsgrave  resembling  this  which  seems  to  indicate  a  pronunciation 
quite  like  that  of  the  dialect:  bamaige  for  modern  Fr.  baronnage.  Such  analogies  so 
common  may  have  influenced. 

No.  3  era  =  Fr.  hareng.  This  permutation  is  like  that  so  often  cited  in  works 
on  NVIth  century  French:  mery  and  Peris  for  Fr.  man  and  Paris,2  so  numerous  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  XYIth  century  French.3    Moisy  writes  hereng. 

No.  4  Iderte  =  Fr.  clarte,  might  easily  be  associated  with  the  OFr.  primitive  cler 
and  influenced  by  it.    The  a  in  Fr.  clair,  crept  in  later  through  the  would-be  etymo- 


1  For  the  XHIth  century  form  urjera:^  see 
Bulletin,  t.  II,  p.  154. 

2  Thurot,  I,  p.  3;  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld, 
p.  201  and  note  3. 


8  Cf.  the  permutation  of  o  and  ou  in  §  IX, 
5 ;  special  cases,  nos.  5,  7,  8  and  9. 
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logists;  i  "cler/c  ou  <l<ni<'"  etc.,  Thurot,  I,  p.  336.  Xisard  in  his  Etude  sur  la  language 
populaire  etc.  spells  clairte.2 

No.  5  peneri  =  -  Fr.  panaris;  again  probably,  as  in  most  of  these  cases,  due  to 
the  a  and  e  confusion  or  permutation  so  common.  Cf.  the  cases  cited  by  Thurot,  I, 
pp.  23-4:  tanasie,  tanesie,  tanesie,  tanaisie;  Anclelousie  etc. 

No.  6  ferite  =  Fr.  charite.  Cf.  the  observations  on  Jchrte.  The  Fr.  chere  as 
well  as  the  doublet  of  Fr.  charite,  cherte3  may  easily  have  influenced.  Jonain  gives 
cherite  as  the  Berry  word. 

No.  7  tsrir  =  Fr.  tarir,  due  to  the  same  kind  of  influence  seen  in  most  of  these 
cases  and  so  frequent  before  r,  permutation  as  pointed  out  in  3  era;  both  forms  in 
use  in  XVIth  century  French,  tarir,  terir  (Thurot,  I,  p.  10). 

No.  8  wet  =  Fr.  ouate.  According  to  Korting  (5802)  borrowed  from  Italian; 
and  the  vowel  sound  in  French  after  ou  or  w  being  almost  always  e,  this  word  was  so 
pronounced  analogically.  Judging  from  Thurot's  examples  oiiette,  oiiate,  ouette,  etc.4 
the  dialect  form  here  given:  wet  was  very  popular  in  XVIth  century  French. 

Xo.  9  zero.    This  slightly  more  open  pronunciation  is  very  likely  due  to  the  r. 

pjeno  for  Fr.  piano,  I  noted  in  Quebec;  the  change  is  parallel  to  those  just 
explained:  cf.  peinier  and  panier  (Thurot,  I,  p.  26). 

Remark.  For  cases  of  dialect  f  =  a  in  the  diphthong  wa  =  Fr.  oi  (aicen  =  Fr.  avoine  etc.) 
see  §  XVI  and  cf.  list  45. 


§  VI. 


Fr.  e  in  je,  me,  te.    The  principal  sources  are  L.  e,  e  and  a: 


though  other  sources  are  L.  %,  o  and  u  as  the  etymologies  below  show.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  from  Latin  a  is  popular,  a  possible  pval  may  be  heard,  but  far  more 
often  zvul,  fine  (Fr.  chemin).  This  latter  usage  is  popular  in  the  rural  districts  around 
Paris.     Agnel,  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  9. 

It  hardly  differs  from  dialect  e  but  is  distinguished  from  it  mainly  because 
while  0  may  occur  as  accented  9  never  does.    It  is  precisely  the  a  described  by  Passrj . 

List  19." 


dd  <  L.  de  (K.  2401)      de 
ddbut  <  L.de  +  OXFrank 

bdtan  (K.  1296)  debout 

ddvny  <  de  +  venire  (K. 

2545)  devenu 

ddwe.r  <  debere  (K.2405)  devoir 
Jc9  <  quam  (K.  6541)       que 


1  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  p.  196,  §  17. 

2  And  so  does  Agnel,  Langage  des  environs 
de  Paris,  p.  98. 

3  Thurot,  I,  p.  11,  charte,  cherte  etc. 

4  Thurot,  I,  p.  22. 

5  Les  sons,  5th  edition,  p.  88,  15°. 


6  k3  z  e:js  (quam  ego  habe- 

ami  que  j'aie 

7  h3'S9ws:r  <  concipere  (K. 

2066)  concevoir 

8  h  <  LL.   ello  (Schwan 

§  400)  le 

9  mo  <  me  (Schwan  §  395)  me 

8  For  the  tongue  position  of  this  a,  see  the 
tabular  view  of  the  vowels,  p.  6;  Miss  Soames  in 
her  Introduction  to  phonetics,  p.  131,  note,  says: 
"Fr.  Beyer  says  that  it  is  closer  than  eti  in  peur, 
but  not  so  close  as  eu  in  pen  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  correct". 


§  VI.    d.   Special  cases. 
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10  nd  <  non(Schwan§65,2)  ne 

11  rd)ie  <  re  +  negare         render 

12  rdpiiti.r  <  rg  -f  poenitere 

(K.  6834)  repentir 

13  rdpo-ze  <  re  +  pausare 

(K.  5960)  reposer 

14  rzprof  <  re  -f  probicare 

(K.  6840)  reproche 

15  rdtird.s '  <  re  -f-  tirer  -f 

antiam  retirance 


16 
17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


S3  <  se  (Schwan  §  395)  se 
saku:r  <  succurrere,  OFr. 

succurrir  secours 

srt^   <    ecce  +  hoc  -f- 

iliac  (K.  2761)  cela 

Sdma,:s  derivation  from  L. 

seminare  (K.  7361)       semences 
to  <  te  (Schwan  §  395)  te 
p    <    LL.  eo    (Schwan 

§  395)  je 


1.    Special  cases. 

1  limdro  <  numerum    (K. 

5675)  numero 

2  mama   (ma,   child's  cry) 

(K.  5032)  maman 

3  nwnws:r  (see  no.  3  below)  limoniere 


4  sdlcup    srtbtus  -f  cuppa, 

sous  +-  coupe  (K.  7897. 
2344) 

5  td$ur  *tottum  +  diurnum 


(K.  8208.  2641) 


soucoupe 
toujours 


No.  1  d  =  e  in  limdro  =  Fr.  numero.  Where  there  are  three  syllables  in  a 
word,  the  penult  may  be  the  weakest  stressed.  The  dialect,  aiming  at  simplicity  is 
very  apt  to  reduce  the  word  to  two  syllables.  In  this  case,  this  has  not  been  done, 
but  a  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken.  About  Quebec,  on  the  contrary,  lima.ro 
can  be  heard. 

No.  2  9  =  a  in  mama  =  Fr.  maman.  Cf.  Passy's  moma^-  also:  "Nous  voyons, 
en  effet,  que  toutes  nos  voyelles  non  accentuees,  snrtout  les  voyelles  moyennes  out 
une  tendance  a  se  changer  en  (»)".3  Probably  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  un- 
accented syllable  compared  with  the  accented  one. 

No.  3.  Probably  not  connected  with  Fr.  limoniere,  but  as  suggested  to  me 
by  Professor  Rivard  of  Laval  University:  "Ftymologiquement  un  instrument  qui  sert 
a  mener,  a  tirer  un  vehicule;  mener  (mone)  +  suffix  -oire  (ws.r).  II  ne  faut  pas 
oublier  que  chez  nous  mener  se  prend  souvent  dans  un  sens  qui  explique  menoire. 
On  ait,  par  exemple,  'Le  cheval  nous  a  menes  vite;  ce  cheval  mene  vite';  d'ou  Ton 
aura  fait  menoir  =  mdniceirr 

No.  4  9  =  Fr.  on  in  szhip  =  soucoupe.  This  may  be  dissimilation.  It  is 
the  reverse  of  the  popular  pronunciation  of  Fr.  aujourd'hui  =  =  opnlqi,  which  Passy 
says  seems  to  be  "assimilation  harmonique";"  cf.  no.  8,  Special  cases,  §  IN. 

No.  5  te$ur  =  Fr.  toujours  is  like  the  preceding  case.  Lack  of  stress  in  the 
unaccented  syllable  seems  the  most  probable  explanation  for  4  and  5. 


1  Quebec  rtsira.s,  the  "e  mute"  being-  com- 
pletely elided.  This  is  also  generally  the  case 
hi  nos.  13,  14,  18,  19;  much  more  so  than,  for 
instance,  in  no.  11. 


1  Etude,  p.  183,  §  436. 

3  Lea  sons,  2d  edition,  p.  4(1.  §82;  Gth  edition, 
p.  111.  §168. 

4  Etude,  §  447;  and  cf.  foot-note  2. 
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§  VII.     1.    i  =  *   in    Fr.  ni  in   accented   s}Tllables.     Principal   sources:   L.  l 
whether  in  position  or  not  <  villa,  vil  =  Fr.  ville).    Other  sources  are  given  in  the  list. 


List  20. 


1 

bt  ti:e  ' 

betise 

7 

2 

di 

dit 

8 

3 

t%t:zri 

niaiserie 

9 

4 

p^ii.r 

palir 

10 

5 

peri   < 

6057) 

L. 

-iculura 

(K. 

peril 

11 
12 

6 

pezi.b  ' 

paisible 

pi:r  <  pejorem  (K.  6000)  pire 
tari:h,]  t&rib  terrible 

tL'g '  tige 

Iraki:/2  tranquille 

vi  vie 

ivtri  (viarium?)  (K.  8680)  voirie 


2.    i  =  i  in  Fr.  m  in  unaccented  S3"llables. 
i  as  in  French. 

List  21. 


1 

a/rive 

2 

fidel 

3 

fisd 

4 

imt:s 

5 

libarte 

arriver 

6 

pij^:r 

fidele 

7 

tir^  jc 

ficelle 

8 

vj.ur; 

immense 

9 

vim:<j 

liberie 

Principal  sources:  L.  unaccented 


pillard 
tirailler 
vierge 
vinaigre 


§  VIII.  ^  as  in  E.  pin  in  final  accented  syllables  can  be  heard  in  final 
syllables  before  any  consonant  save  r  or  y,  see  foot-note  1.  Same  original  L.  source 
as  for  i  =  i  in  Fr.  ni,  see  list  20. 


1C1 

captif 

massif 

naif 

perfide 

poitrine 

retif 

sacrifice 

service 


2  Quebec  trucil. 

3  Professor  Chamberlain  has  noted  this  sound; 
cf.  foot-note  S  on  p.  7. 

*  Quebec  bntis. 


List  22.3 

1 

artis 

2 

avis 

3 

bwixs 

4 

6o'^.94 

5 

(ICftlS 

6 

fartil 

7 

gamf 

8 

iyivm 

artiste 

9 

is  it 

vis 

10 

Ji apt if 

batisse 

11 

masif 

Baptiste 

12 

naif 

dentiste 

13 

par  fid 

fertile 

14 

potrin 

canif 

15 

retif 

egohine  or 

16 

sakrrfis 

egoi'ne 

17 

sarvis 

1  Possibly  i  should  be  written;  for  this  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  sound  heard  in  final  syllables 
before  a  consonant  except  r  and  y.  1  think  the 
quality  of  i  (as  in  Fr.  ni)  varies  in  final  syllables 
all  the  way  from  i  in  Fr.  ni  to  t  (E.  pin);  see 
list  22. 


§  VIII.    t  as  in  E.  pin. 
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18 
19 
20 


tardtf 
y <it 
varmtn 


tardif 
huit 

vermine 


21 
22 
23 


WKsgm 
tcszin 

zcz>//f 


E.  wagon 

voisine 

Jesuite 


In  list,  20  LH  iqU       C°mTn  m  manj  French  Speakin-  localities  in  (';'"ada. 

rf  tt  hfo 1  f  ?  '  -7  J6  eXampl6S  °f  the  hiffh  fr0nt  narrow  ™el>  ^  in  "st  22 
of  the  high  front  wide.  It  requires  but  a  very  slight  relaxation  of  the  speech  organs 
to  bring  about  tins  sound  change.  wttf«m 

Of  *  in  unaccented  syllables,  I  have  but  one  example:  putmi  =  Fr.  patisserie 
Analogy  of  words  like  arte,  bvhs  lias  probably  here  influenced. 

Special  cases.  As  the  dialect  vowel  is  here  due  to  modern  influences,  explained 
below,  the  etymologies  of  the  words  themselves  seem  in  this  connection  to  have  ha  d  v 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  insertion,  as  they  are  of  course  purely  Fr  eco- 
logies.   This  remark  is  true  for  most  of  the  Special  case  lists  ' 


npiti l 
armitih 


3     bnlje ' 


4 
5 
6 

7 


igum 

L'iji:r 
hrijaty:r ' 
Jcri/5'1  l 


8     linidro 


appetit 

arithmetique 

balayer 

egohine 

cueillir 

creature 

crayon 

numero 


9  orijie 3 

10  prrizi 

11  sjo 

12  sisil 

13  yzini 

14  zarze 4 

15  zihlc 

1 6  zizje 5 


araignee 
pleuresie 

seau 

Cecile 

Eugenie 

Jersiais 

angelique 

gesier 


Dialect  j  in  nos.  1,  2,  5,  10,  12,  13,  15,  and  16  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
%  m  the  accented  syllable. 

In  nos.  2,  14,  and  15,  compared  with  the  French,  a  syllable  is  missing  The 
dialect  ever  aims  for  simplicity  as  illustrated  in  the  pronunciation  of  Christian  proper- 
names,  where  it  is  rare,  that  a  four  or  three  syllable  French  name  is  represented  in 
the  dialect  by  more  than  a  two  syllable  equivalent.  This  principle  is  carried  out  in 
these  three  words. 

No  3    baije    is    spelled    by    Jonain   iaUer.    Thurot   dtes   geveral   authorities 

showing  the  word  to  be  popular  XVIth  century  French  pronunciation!  balier  • 
Apparently  the  j  has  attracted  the  preceding  vowel  to  its  own  high  position  thus 
causing  the  change.  ' 

Note"    For  P{  =  Fr-  P«is>  and  topi  =  Fr.  depuis,  see  §  XIII,  Special  cases. 


1  Cf.  Jonain's  spellings:  app'tit,  creiature, 
balier,  creon;  Nisard,  for  rural  French  about  Paris, 
spells  criature,  p.  147,  Langage  populaire  de 
Paris.  Balier  is  in  the  Dictionary  of  Trevoux 
(1740),  and  is  there  said  to  be  more  usual  than 
balayer. 

2  De  la  Touche  (1696)  says:  "Quelques  per- 
sonnes  prononcent  creion."    Thurot,  I,  p.  396. 


3  Kichelet  (1680)  says:   "Quelques-tros  disent 
arignee,  mais  mal."    Thurot,  I,  p.  17. 

4  I  think  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  due 
to  E.  influence;  cf.   on  p.  27  §  IV,  6,  y,  e  =  e. 

5  Jonain  spells  ghisier. 

6  Tome  I,  pp.  384-5. 
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No.  6  krijaty.r.  The  insertion  of  a  consonant  between  two  vowels  in  two  con- 
secutive syllables  is  most  natural,  the  i  then  blending  or  consonifying  with  the  ;,  in 
tliis  case1  -lust  as  kryjsl,  which  Passy  quotes  for  Fr.  cruel,  can  be  beard,  so  krijaty.r, 
is  a  like  formation.  Then  this  j,  just  as  in  the  preceding  case,  influences  to  bring 
about  the  dialed  pronunciation. 

Nik  7  krijS.  The  same  explanation  just  applied  to  Jcrijaty.r  is  also  applicable 
in  this  case. 

No.  8  limdro.  Passy's  remarks  npon  "voyelles  anormales"  becoming  "normal* 
applies  in  this  example:  "C'est  surtout  par  le  changement  des  l&vres  que  s'opfere  la 
normalisation."  His  remarks  on  the  German  vowels,  schon,  for  example.  being  pro- 
nounced fen,  I  have  repeatedly  found  to  be  true  for  the  uneducated  in  Trieste 
German.  He  says  in  French  this  same  tendency  to  normalize  the  "voyelles  anormales" 
is  very  marked  among  children  and  uneducated  persons.  Passy  considers  the  front 
rounded,  and  the  back  unrounded  vowels  as  "anormales". 

No.  9  jnj/e.  The  nasal  palatal  n  has  produced  the  same  effect  here  on  the 
preceding-  vowel  as  j  has  in  nos.  3,  6,  and  7. 

For  gri)ie  =  Fr.  grenier,  see  §  XXXIII,  list  59,  foot-note  to  7.  gerfie. 

No.  12  sjo  =  Fr.  scan,  a  dialect  form  found  in  Moisy:  sciau;  in  Corblet:  sccau: 
and  in  Jaubert:  siau;  Thurot,  I.  p.  512  says  "Ye  s'est  fait  longtemps  sentir  dans  seat*"; 
Jonain  gives  the  Berri  siau,  but  has  probably  taken  it  from  Jaubert.  Nisard  writes 
sio  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris3  and  Agnel  writes  cum;4  OF.  seel,  *$itellum 
(K.  7501). 


§  IX.  o  =  Fr.  o  in  pot  (accented).  As  a  rule,  the  dialect  has  o  where  it 
occurs  in  the  corresponding  Fr.  word.5 

1.  Sources:  L.  -ellum,  or  a  +  I  +  consonant;  o  or  o  before  nasals;  Teutonic  o 
(nos.  3,  11);   L.  au;   L.  aqu  in  no.  9;    L.  o  in  position;   L.  u  in  position  (no.  8);   L.  6 


List  23. 

1  ho    ,  beau 

2  diplo.m  diplome 

3  dro:l  root  droll  (K.  2701)  drole 

4  fo  faux 

5  ko:n  c6ne 
ti  l;o:t  cute 

7  ho:z  cause 

8  mo  <  *muttum.  cf.  Eo- 


'  Passy.  Etude,  §  529. 

2  Ibidem,  §  299,  §  300. 

3  Langage  populaire  dc  Paris,  p.  171. 


mania  X.  p.  58,  3°  (] 

[v. 

5518) 

mot 

9 

o  (K.  (578) 

eau 

10 

0 

OS 

11 

po  (K.  0309) 

pot 

12 

po:v 

pauvre 

13 

rido 

rideau 

14 

ro.d 

rude 

4  Langage  rustique  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  13. 

8  Where  any  given  sound  occurs  in  a  French 

word  may  easily  be  found  by  consulting'  Lesaiut. 


§  IX.    o  —  o  in  Fr.  pot. 
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15  ro:z  rose 

16  sypo:z   see   pausare    (K. 

5960)  suppose 


17  .so 

18  /L7o 


saut 
chateau 


_        Fr.  yowme  is  pronounced  pAm,  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  such  words 
as  in  list  27  a. 

List  24.    Examples  of  0  in  unaccented  syllables.    From  L.  unaccented  o  in  1 
and  2;    L.  al  m  3,  6  and  7;   Germ,  al  in  4;   L.  at*  in  5  and  9. 


devosia  (K.  2548)  devotion 

emojwfl  (K.  5435)  emotion 

fofe,  foxe  (K.  3113)  faucher 

fo-tr:j  OhG.  faltstuol  (K. 

3126)  fauteuil 


5  ko-ze  (K.  1753) 

6  osi  (K.  398) 

7  o7r7  (K.  400) 

8  o-te  (K.  3911) 

9  to-ro  (K.  8067) 


causer 

aussi 

autant 

6ter 

taureau 


2-  o  =  Fr.  omtort.  Occurring  in  accented  syllables.  From  L.  d  in  position 
formed  by  r  +  consonant.  For  other  sources  see  the  list  itself.  Agnel  says-  "La  pro 
nonciation  des  monosyllabes  ou  de  la  syllabe  finale  des  mots  termines  en  or  ors  ort 
on  ore,  est  toujours  longue  dans  le  langage  rustique;"  Langage  des  environs  'de  Paris 
p.  16.  Among  the  examples  cited  by  Agnel  are  nos.  5,  15  and  16  in  the  following 
list,  which  he  notes  thus:  dehors,  transport,  tre'sor. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


List  25. 
alo:r 
alo:r  <  ad  illam  horam 

(K.  185) 
bo:r  OhG.  bort  (K.  1287) 
dcibo.r  (K.  1287) 
ddo:r 1  <  foras  (K.  3384) 
efo.r 
ko:r 


accord 


8  Jco.r 

9  korido: 


alors 
bord 
dabord 
dehors 
effort 
cor 
corps 
(Ital.  corridore)  corridor 


10 

mo:r 

mors 

11 

mo.r 

mort 

12 

rdbo:r  (K.  1287) 

rebord 

13 

rdmo.r 

remords 

14 

so:r 

sort 

15 

trd'spo.r 

transpor 

16 

trezoir  <  thesaurum 

(K. 

8167) 

tresor 

17 

tribo.r 

tribord 

3.  The  following  cases  of  o  =  --  Fr.  b  in  tort  were  noted  at  Bonaventure  (see 
the  Map).  Principal  sources  just  as  above,  o  in  position  formed  by  r  +  consonant 
See  the  list  itself  for  variations. 


1  (i)do:r  il  dort 

2  eso.r  from  *exauro  (aura) 

(K.  2878)  essor 


3  fo:r 

4  (i)mo:r 

5  no:r 


fort 

il  mord 
nord 


1  About  Quebec  deo.r  cau  be  beard. 
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6  o.r  <  foras 

7  or  <  hOram 

8  po:r 

9  po.'r 


hors 
or 

pore 
port 


10 

rdpo.r 

11 

(i)so:r 

12 

to.r 

report 

il  sort 
tort 


4.  M.  G.  Paris'  rules  in  regard  to  accented  p  and  q  '  were  modified  in  the 
XVItli  century  by  the  influence  of  the  following  consonant.2  The  o  was  pronounced 
long  and  closed  before  a  mute  e:  cote;  before  s  mute  or  final:  gros\  before  s  (=  z): 
rose,  rosier;  before  r  doubled:  abhorre,  abhorrer;  before  s  doubled  of  Latin  origin: 
fosse,  fosse;  and  in  derivatives  of  nouns  in  os:  de'sosse,  endosse.:i  There  was  con- 
siderable indecision  in  regard  to  usage  of  ou  or  o  in  unaccented  syllables:  volonte 
and  voidonte;  coronne  and  couronne,*  but  comparatively  little  in  the  accented  syllables. 
The  dialect,  too,  bears  a  few  more  traces  of  this  XVIth  century  trait  than  does 
modern  French.5  The  pronunciation  noted  in  list  25  is  apparently  a  modern  develop- 
ment about  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  at  all  except  the  statement 
in  Jaubert,  under  o,  which  says  that  in  Deols  (commune  aupres  de  Chateauroux)  To 
devient  le  plus  sou  vent  long:  corps,  dihors,  remords,  retors,  tors,  je  dors,  pronon- 
ciation  qui  s'est  conservee  au  Canada."  It  is  true  of  the  vowel  o  in  French,  and  the 
course  of  English  o  is  parallel  with  it.c  that  it  has  been  passing  from  the  open  state 
to  the  closed,  the  tendency  being  for  a  vowel  in  a  closed  syllable  to  become  open 
and  for  one  in  an  open  syllable  to  become  closed;  cf.  remarks  on  e  under  §  IV.  p.  23 
and  also  foot-note  1  on  p.  24."  Indeed,  as  testimony  of  this,  the  etymologies  of  the 
majority  of  the  words  in  the  last  four  lists  point,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  o  of  open 
quality  as  the  source. 


5.  Special  cases  of  dialect  o  corresponding  to  other  vowels  than  Fr.  o  in 
pot  or  o  in  mort.  As  the  change  in  the  dialect  vowel  is  a  modern  one  in  most  of 
the  cases,  the  etymologies  are  not  written  out,  the  vowel  being  accounted  for  below. 

1  byto   (G.  butr)  (K.  1434)  butoir 

2  ekyro*  (K.  7314)  ecureuil 

3  flo  OF.  flael  (K.  3300)      fleau 

4  folwe.r  (K.  3118)  falloir 

5  forbi.r    G.   furbjan     (K. 

3519)  fourbir 


6 

Itoti  ■' 

coutil 

i 

obli  (K.  5695) 

oubli 

8 

o'gordi{i,10     oxordifi 

(K. 

3974,  2641) 

aujourd'hui 

9 

porno  (K.  6456) 

poumon 

10 

volws.r  (K.  8559) 

valoir 

1  Alexis,  pp.  58-72;  Extraits,  pp.  8-9. 
s  Thurot,  I,  p.  245. 

3  Ibidem,  p.  24-1. 

4  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  p.  203. 

5  I  have  recorded  more  traces  of  this  feature 
in  the  dialect  of  Cheticamp,  C.  B. ;  cf .  also  helow, 
Special  cases,  nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

6  Cf.  OE.  ro-be,  co-te,  nj-ble,  and  see  Passy, 
Etude,  §  295. 


7  Cf.  Fr.  pen  and  Fr.  peur:  fat  and  ai-je. 

8  Quebec  ecyro.  Nos.  4,  5.  0,  8,  9,  10  have  j 
rather  than  o  in  the  Canadian-French  about 
Quebec 

9  Littre  says  couette  thru  keute;  cf.  Godefroy 
under  coulte. 

10  Emile  Agnel  in  his  Observations  sur  la 
prononciation  et  le  langage  riistiques  des  en- 
viro7is  de  Paris  spells:  aujord'hui. 


§  X.    3  =  o  in  Fr.  tort.  39 

No.  1  byto  =  Fr.  butoir.  A  change  of  termination  on  the  analog}'  of  words 
ending  in  o  like  hito  =  Fr.  couteau;  in  this  case,  probably  direct  influence  of  Fr. 
bluteau;  "blutoir  se  dit  aussi  pour  bluteau"  Littrc. 

No.  2  ekyro  -  Fr.  ecureuil:  sciurtts  axtovgog;  sciurus,  then  *scuirus,  *scurius\ 
scuriolus  (escurols)  escureuil;  while  scuriellus  gives  scureau  or  scuro,  that  is.  the  dialect 
form  e%ra  Thurot '  cites  authors,  who  write  escureul,  escuireau,  escureu.  Jaubert 
writes  ecurieux. 

No.  3  flo  =  Fr.  fleau.  A  common  XVIth  century  as  well  as  modern  dialect 
pronunciation;  merely  contraction.  De  la  Touche  (1696)  says:-  "on  pronongait  autre- 
fois flcau,  mais  il  y  a  longtemps  qu'on  ne  fait  plus  sentir  l'e."  Jaubert  writes  ftau, 
and  Jonain  fllau.    Cf.  p.  35,  Special  cases,  no.  11  sjo. 

No.  4  folic e:r  =  Fr.  falloir;  no.  10  roha-.r  =  Fr.  valoir,  both  due  to  the  same 
cause;  no.  4  to  the  influence  of  the  accented  form  in  the  present  tense  i  fo  =  -  Fr.  il 
faut;  no.  10  to  the  influence  of  i  vo  =  Fr.  il  vaut. 

Nos.  5,  7,  8  and  9  are  dialect  pronunciations:  Jaubert  writes  forbir,  oblis  and 
aujord'hui;  Jonain  writes  pomon.  This  pronunciation  is  a  relic  of  the  very  common 
XVIth  century  permutation  of  o  and  ou.  "Le  nombre  de  mots  ou  l'usage  a  hesite 
entre  Vo  et  You  immediatement  devant  la  tonique  est  tres  considerable"  . .  .4  Thurot 
among  such  examples  gives  aujourd'hui:  tome  I,  p.  261.  "L'usage  a  hesite  entre  ol, 
ou,  6  devant  une  consonne;"5  pomon  is  one  of  the  examples  given,  tome  II,  p.  260. 
This  trait  is  a  characteristic  of  centre  of  France  dialect.6  Passy  says  of  Fr. 
aujourd'hui  that  it  is  pronounced  commonly  (pprdi[i),  sometimes  ugurdqi,  there  seeming 
to  be,  in  the  first  case,  progressive  harmonic  assimilation,  in  the  second  regressive." 

No.  6  Jcoti  =  Fr.  coutil.  The  spellings  coiti,  coutil,  couti,  coeti,  couestil,  coitis 
and  coutis  are  found  in  Thurot.8  I  suspect  analogy  to  similarly  pronounced  first 
syllables;  nothing  at  all  certain  suggests  itself. 

Note.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  fo'se  =  Fr.  fosse,  this  closed  pronunciation  of  o  in  both, 
the  dialect  and  French,  probably  going  back,  at  least,  to  XVIth  century  French,  if  not  earlier;  cf.  Littre's 
remarks  on  this  o  under  fosse  and  see  also  fosse,  kjlwe  I  noted  in  Quebec  for  Fr.  clouer:  the  I  causes 
a  transitory  sound  to  be  heard  before  it,  which  becomes  reenforced  finally  into  3.  troto  =  Fr.  treteau, 
also  in  Quebec,  due  to  influence  of  the  accented  syllable  upon  the  unaccented.  Thurot,  I,  p.  103, 
gives  treteau. 

§  X.  1.0=;  Fr.  o  in  tort,  occurring  where  open  o  in  French  is  heard 
(excepting  the  cases  mentioned  in  2  and  3  under  IX).  Principal  sources  L.  6  and 
L.  o  in  position.    See  the  other  sources  in  the  list. 


1  Tome  U,  p.  145. 

2  Thurot,  I,  p.  512. 

3  Cf.  o  forms  given  by  Delbouille,  Levrier, 
Jonain. 

4  Thurot,  I,  p.  252;  cf.  also  foot-note  5  on 
p.  38;  the  permutation  of  e  for  a  has  been  noted 
on  p.  31,  see  Special  cases,  nos.  3,  4  and  6. 

5  Ibidem,  tome  II,  p.  258. 


0  Jaubert,  p.  468,  note  under  o:  "o  remplace 
ou  (et  vice  versa)  dans  un  tres  grand  nombre  de 
mots  de  notre  idiome."  Cf.  also  Pascal  Poirier's 
remarks  in  regard  to  ou  for  o  in  Soirees  cana- 
diennes.  La  langue  acadienne,  p.  63  et  seq. 

i  Elude,  §  447. 

8  Tome  I,  p.  371. 
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Lis i  26.     Examples  of  accented  o. 

force 

frotte1 

coq 

mode 

mordre 

poste 


1  fors 

2  frot  frictare  (K.  3454) 

3  hole 

4  mod  i  K.,  6245) 

5  mord 

6  post 


7  pof  G.  *poko  (K.  6248)    poche 

8  rob  OhG.rouba  (K7003)  robe 

9  sort  sorte 

10  tro  G.  1'oih  (K.  8171)       trop 

11  vot  votre 


List  27.    Examples  of  unaccented  o. 
position.    See  the  list  itself  for  other  sources. 


Principal  sources:  L.  6  and  L.  6  in 


1 

fort 2 

foret 

2 

home3 

comment 

3 

homo:d 

commode 

4 

J(ofo 

cochon 

5 

koto  Arabic  al 
469) 

qu 

ton 

(K. 

coton 

6 

moles 

mollesse 

7 

morso 

morceau 

8  move    <    male  +  vatum 
(K.  5014)  mauvais 

9  nome  <  nominatum  (K. 
5636)  nommer 

10  okype  occuper 

11  posifb  possible 

12  profs  see  *propianus  (K. 
613  Nachtrag)  prochain 

N„te  Dialect  o  sometimes  corresponds  to  a  Fr.  wa  sound,  or  to  a  written  oi,  in  certain  words 
where  the"  popular  French  pronunciation  of  this  written  oi  in  these  words  is  like  that  of  the  dialect  x 

Examples : 

1  Z-hofly:r see cuneum, OF. coing    encognure,  3    pope*  (K.  6444) 

(K  '?336)  encoignure  4    pjjie*  (K.  0444) 

2  pan o:r  see  pugnum  (K.  6444)    poignard  5    potrm  *pectorina  (K.  5980) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  four  of  these  words  have  in  the  Saintonge  dialect  u  (as  in  Fr. 

sou)    where  familiar  French  and  the  Carleton  dialect  have  o.    This  u  pronunciation  (as  in  I  r.  sou)  for 

o  (or  the  written  oi)  I  have  recorded  in  these  four  words  in  the  dialect  of  Cheticamp,  (..  B.     As  to  ±r. 

oiqn    Thurot  says:5   "An  XVI  siecle,  Vo  parait  avoir  ete  prononce  en  general  avec  cette  modification 

nasale  gu'on  figurait  par  on  et  par  ou."    Duez,  1639:  "oi  se  prononce  connne  un  o  devaut  gn:  poignard, 

oiqnon,  roignon"6  etc.  ,  . 

s^e  =  Fr.  soigner  (Cheticamp,  C.  B.  su,ie)  is  influenced  by  such  words  as  nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Cf.  §XV,  foot-note  to  list  39,  5  swene]  also  §  LY,  3.  Special  cases,  list  72,  no.  7  sone. 

For  ono  =  Fr.  oignon  and  Quebec  u)t5,  see  Eemark  2,  p.  '2:1. 

In  regard  to  the  above  words  in  the  Note.  Agnel  says:  "Les  hahitants  de  nos  eampagnes 
retranchent  de  la  prononciation  la  voyelle  i  dans  les  mots  suivants  et  disent  habitueUement  :  then 
follows  a  list  of  100  words,  among  them potrine  and  sognc:  adding  a  note,  he  continues:  An  X\  L«  siecie, 
la  plupart  des  mots  ci-dessus  rapportes  etaient.  ainsi  qn'ils  le  sont  encore  de  nos  jours,  orthographies 


poignee 
poignet 
poitrine 


1  The  Fr.  o  is  due  to  analogy  of  the  Fr. 

crotter. 

2  Canadian   font;   cf.    Legendre,    La  langue 
franram;  au  Canada.  (Quebec,  1890)  p.  44(bo1 

s  Professor  Eivard  says:  "En  fxancais-canadien, 
tantot  home,  tantot   fomS.    Mais  le  premier  me 


parait    etre   plutdt   koma  ou  komS."     Letter  of 
August  8th  1906  to  the  writer. 

1  Quebec  pmt ;  cf.  p.  4G  foot-note  1. 

5  Tome  II,  p.  525. 

6  Ibidem,  p.  528. 


§  XA. 


o  iii  Fr.  col.       §  XI.   e. 
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oi  et  ui,  mais,  comme  1'attestent  divers  Scrivains  de  cette  epoque,  cea  mots  se  prononcaient  en  elidant 
la  voyelle  i." 

2.  Just  as  a  more  relaxed  i  sound  (?)  lias  been  noted  in  treating  of  i  (p.  34, 
list  22),  and  parallel  also  with  the  more  relaxed  u  treated  under  u  (§  XII  A),  so  here, 
too,  is  heard  something  very  analogous.  The  difference,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  narrow  and  wide,  as  in  the  two  cases  of  i  and  u  just  mentioned.  The 
vowel  heard  is  probably  a  mixed  vowel,  the  o  in  French  comment.  While  the  vowel 
o  in  list  2G  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  described  by  Sweet  as  the  mid-back- 
wide-round, '  this  vowel  (a),  which  sounds  so  much  like  that  heard  in  English  cull 
(Sweet's  mid-back-narrow2)  as  easily  to  be  taken  for  it.  appears  to  be  formed  differently, 
being  the  rounded  o  advanced  to  the  mixed  position.  Cf.  the  distinction  made  by 
Passy  between  a  and  jt  (Les  sons,  6th  edition,  §  161,  Remarque). 

a  interchanges  with  o,  just  as  i  with  i,  and  either  can  be  heard  in  the  same  word, 
this  depending  on  the  particular  dialect  of  the  individual  speaker.  From  my  examples, 
it  appears  as  most  common  before  I,  m,  and  n,  tho  I  have  noted  words  given  in  list  26, 
for  example:  post,  with  a,  thus:  pAst. 


§  XA.    a  =  o  in  Fr.  col,  in  accented  syllables.    Sources:  L.  d  in  position; 


Nicole 
mignonne 

automne 

Paul 

pomme 

sol 

tonne 

vol 


L. 

o;  L.  o  before  m  or 
List  27a.3 

n: 

L 

u  in  1 

1 

IaI  (f.)  LL.  bolum 

(from 

Gr.)  (H,  D,  T.) 

bol 

2 

bAn 

bonne 

3 

brikj  l    unknown 

origin 

H,  D,  T. 

bricole 

4 

cLm4 

donne 

5 

fAl 

folle 

6 

IcaI 

col 

7 

niAl 

mol(le) 

8 

niJcAl 

9 

mifiAn 

10 

OtAtl   (f.) 

11 

PaI 

12 

pAin 

13 

saI 

14 

tAtl 

15 

vaI 

§  XL  1.  e.  This  is  the  dialect  sound  which  represents  ordinarily  not  only 
the  closed  eu  in  Fr.  pen,  but  the  open  variety  of  eu  in  Fr.  seul,  menble,  and  like 
words."'    Possibly  a  more  open  sound — probably  due  to  educational  influence — may 


1  Primer,  §  246,  247. 

2  Ibidem,  §  191. 

3  I  was  templed,  at  first,  to  record  ce;  in- 
deed, Passy  writes  %ccli  as  a  particular  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Fr.joli  by  certain  persons  (Etude, 
p.  189,  §  448).  See  also  his  interesting  note  (3), 
p.  253,  where  he  records  the  pronunciation  pom 
=  Fr.  pomme  and  b'Sn  =  Fr.  bonne,  which  sound 
5  is,  I  think,  precisely  what  I  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate by  a. 


4  <Lm  is  rare,  however,  compared  with  don; 
see  Morphology,  £  LY. 

5  Jaubert  in  a  note  under  eu  has  the  follow- 
ing: "Dans  quelques  cantons  de  Test,  eu  dans 
peuple,  meuble,  etc.,  se  prononce  long  et  ferme 
comme  dans  Eumenide  (Acad.);  il  en  est  de  meme 
dans  veuvre." 
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sometimes  be  beard.  Nevertheless,  even  then,  such  a  sound  to  my  ear  is  not  as  open 
as  standard  Frencb  <u  in  seul  and  meuble.  In  ordinary  French,  as  can  be  seen  by 
reading  the  extracts  at  the  cud  of  Passy's  Les  sons  du  francais,  the  closed  eu  (0) 
occurs  far  more  frequently  than  the  open  eu  ((f).  The  popularity  of  01  in  tlie  dialect 
is  well  broughl  out  by  the  words  in  the  following  list. 


in  I''r 


List  28.    0  =  eu,  as  in  Fr.  peu,  and  corresponding  to  the  more  open  sound 
peur.    Sources:  L.  6  and  L.  o,  and  see  the  list  for  other  sources. 


,7  ve:g  aveugle 
bo:r  *but  Iriim,  OF.  bur(r)e 

(from  Gr.)  (K.  1433)     beurre* 

U:r,  lo  leur 

mo:b  meuble 

moil  meule 

nof  neuf 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


0.T 

pop 

pu.r 

sol 

so:r 


heure 
l)euple 
peur 
seul 

soeur 


vo:v  <  vlduam  (K.  8702)  veuve 
$on  <  juvenem  (K.  4509)  jeune 


2.  0  =  Fr.  eu  in  peu,  that  is.  the  same  as  the  French  sound,  but  possibly 
more  closed.  There  is  no  doubt  about  distinctions  being  discerned  in  relative  closeness 
of  these  like  sounds.  They  are  so  delicate,  however,  as  to  render  accuracy  of  notation 
hardly  as  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish.  The  various  sources  of  these  words  are 
given  with  the  words  themselves. 


List  29. 

bo  <  bovem  (K.  1292)     boeuf 
bio  <  G.  blau  (K.  1249)  bleu 
fe  <  focum  (K.  3358)      feu 
0  <  lllos  (K.  4078)  eux 

of  <   *ovum    for   ovum 
(K.  5808)  oeuf 


po  <  paucuni,  OF.  pau 
(K.  5955)  peu 

po  <  *p5tet,  OF.  puet 
(Schwan  §  440,  2°)        peux 

vo  <  LL.  voljo  (Schwan 
§  492)  veux 


3.  y  =  Fr.  eu  in  peur  is  heard,  just  preceding  r,  in  a  number  of  final 
syllables.  As  just  shown  in  lists  28  and  29,  0  is  the  dialect  sound  representing  Fr. 
eu  in  both  peu  and  peur.  Possibly  in  nos.  2.  3,  7,  9  and  11  of  list  28,  educational 
influence  may  be  making  itself  more  strongly  felt  in  bringing  the  vowel  nearer  to 
the  French  equivalent  than  is  the  case  with  the  similar  words  in  list  30.  Just  as 
the  dialect,  as  has  been  shown  (p.  7,  2),  has  a  more  relaxed  u,  corresponding  to  u, 
and  %,  corresponding  to  i,  so  similarly  an  open  r,  corresponding  to  closed  y  (see 
p.  52,  5),  can  be  heard  in  the  following  words.3 


1  Cf.  Adjutor  Rivard,  Manuel  tie  la  parole, 
P-  84,  §  162. 

a  "beurre  est  une  forme  dialectale",  H.  D.  T., 
Traite,  p.  122. 


3  From  a  review  of  Thurot's  statements  in 
regard  to  eu,  I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  eu  (Tome  I, 
pp.  442-470).    The  sound  perorated  with  that  of 


§  XI.    o. 
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List  30.    Sources:  L. 
bonr.r  <  LL.  *agurium. 


o  save  in  no.  1. 


OF.  aiir  (K.  325) 

bonheur 

2 

duST'.r 

douceur 

3 

mjkjr.r 

moqueur 

4 

rir.r 

rieur 

s./rritv.r 
/';//>:>■ 
ralv.r 
r;>)>r:r 

i  / /)  > 


serviteur 

chaleur 

valeur 

vapeur 

vigeur 


4.  Dialect  r  in  the  above  cases,  representing  Fr.  eu,  is  similar  to  what  is 
frequently  observed  in  rural  districts  in  France:  y  =  IV.  eu,  in  unaccented  syllables, 
in  such  words  as  Eugene,  Europe. 

5.  r  in  unaccented  syllables,  is  difficult  to  detect:  y,  the  corresponding  closed 
vowel,  sometimes  occurs  there  as  just  above  remarked  in  1.  Examples  of  r  in  unaccented 
syllables  are:  prro,  from  dialect  pe:r  (cf.  Fr.  pear  and  peureux),  prple  =  Fr.  peupler, 
VYVci:?  =  Fr.  veuvage,  grnes  =  Fr.  jeunesse;  prrizi  =     Fr.  pleuresie. 

Note.  The  history  of  the  sound  o  —  Fr.  eu  presents  numerous  complications.1  Classical 
Latin  o,  u.  having  become  low  Latin  closed  6,  preserved  this  sound  in  accented  syllables  until  the  time, 
not  exactly  determined,  when  this  6  separated  into  two  different  sounds  ou  and  eu.  The  ou  cases  are 
so  few,  that  they  may  be  considered  exceptions.'''  Indeed,  they  are  explained  by  Gaston  Paris  in  his  well 
known  article  on  o  ferme.3  6  became  successively  uo  (Xth  century;,  ue  (Xlth-XIIth  centuries),  oe 
(XII th- XIII th  centuries),  eu  (XlVth-XIXth  centuries).  Thus  o,  a  and  o  have  by  different  roads 
reached  the  modern  French  eu  stage. 

6.  e  =  Fr.  e  before  r  +  pronounced  consonant,4  occurring  in  unaccented 
syllables.  Main  sources  of  these  words:  L.  X  in  position  and  L.  e  in  position — the 
other  sources  are  given  in  the  list. 

List  31. 5 

1  aformir  affermir  4     herly  <  *bis  -f-  luca  (K. 

2  Cvforme  enfermer  1205)  berlue 

3  borhn  G.  berlin  (K.  1134)  berline  5    bern^.r  Bernard 

-eur  seems  to  me  to  need  verifying,  particularly 
after  one  reads  his  misstatements  in  regard  to 
the  vowel  u  (U  au  XVI  siicle,  Paris,  Thorin, 
1876)  to  which  M.  Darmesteter  replied,  showing 
the  incorrectness  in  the  essay  and  bringing  out 
well,  the  clear-cut  distinctions  between  u  and 
eu  even  from  early  times:  Reliques  scientifiques, 
p.  144,  or  Romania,  V,  pp.  394-404. 

1  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,   ATJ«  si'ecle  en 
France,  p.  207. 

2  Bourciez,   Phonetique  francaise,   §  52,  Re- 
marque II. 

3  Romania,  X,  p.  36. 
*  Cf.  lists  10  and  11,  p.  18-20. 
5  The  Quebec  form  for  the  words  in  list  I!l 

has  a  before  r,  excepting  possibly  uformi:r  and 
bormk. 

6* 


Fr.  u  more  than  with  other  vowels  like  Fr.  ou 
and  o.  This  might  tend  to  cause  it  to  be  pro- 
nounced rather  more  closed  than  open.  Talbert, 
in  Dialectc  blaisois,  p.  227,  in  speaking  of  a  like 
closed  eu  to  that  in  the  Carleton  dialect  o  or 
perhaps  r,  says  that  between  the  time  of  the 
pronunciation  of  -eur  as  -eux  and  the  -eur  of 
modern  French,  there  existed  an  -eur  of  a  more 
closed  quality;  and  to  day  when  the  peasants 
sound  the  r  in  this  combination  -eur,  it  is  about 
thus  that  it  is  pronounced  and  never  as  open  as 
modern  Fr.  -eur.  "While  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt  M.  Talbert's  statement  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  this  sound  in  the  dialect 
of  Blois,  yet  his  statement  in  regard  to  a  more 
closed  variety  of  eu  between  the  time  of  the 
pronunciation   of   -eur  as   -eux  and  modern   Fr. 
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6  bernsp             barnache,  bernache  10  bor^ri*  bergerie 

7  bermh   LI,  *berniculum  H  f°rmt  termer 

cf    E  bernicle               hernique  12  ^rsc  percer 

8  berse     see     *barc(h)iare  13  r^rm«  refermer 


[brac(h)io]     (K.    1310 


14    reverse*  renvi 

and  cf.  1127)  bercer  15     traversa  travel  sm 

9    berso*    see    *barciellum  16    traverse  trav< 


( K.  1310) 


berceau  17     trmorsjc  traverser 


7  The  only  case  I  have  noted  of  e  =  Fr.  e  before  r  +  pronounced  consonant, 
under  the  accent  is  travers,  which  can  well  be  due  to  the  influence  of  forms  15, 
16  and  17. 

8  \s  has  been  shown  in  lists  10  and  11.  Fr.  e  before  r  +  pronounced  consonant 
is  regularly  represented  in  the  dialect  by  a.  There  are.  however,  cases  particularly 
where  the' vowel  being  unaccented,  like  the  above,  takes  on  merely  the  character  of 
a  transitorj  sound  so  frequent  between  a  consonant  and  r  in  French  dialects  •  I 
find  the  root  forms  of  all  the  above  words  except  borlm  and  bernsj  in  JSnains  bain- 
tonge  dictionary,  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  being  indicated  by  an  apostrophe 
between  the  consonant  and  the  r  thus:  fr,  b'r,  p'r  and  fr.  Some  o  the  Carleton 
words  have  two  forms  in  use  side  by  side:  bursa  and  Ur$ri  exist  by  the  side  of 
nos  9  and  10  *  Something  similar,  if  not  exactly  parallel,  from  JOnains  dictionary  is 
Berri  "barbis  et  souvent  b'rbis".  As  by  actual  comparison,  the  dialect  words  where 
a  =  Yx  e  +  r  +  &  pronounced  consonant,  outnumber  the  above  more  than  t  to  1, 
the  above  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions  not  difficult  to  understand;  for  slight 
rounding  produces  the  change,  which  it  will  be  observed  in  list  31  occurs  merely  m 
the  unaccented  syllable.  Passy  describes  such  change  as  "affaiblissement  and  says: 
"presque  toujours  les  voyelles  affaiblies  se  rapprochent  des  positions  mixtes  on  inter- 
mediaires."'  '■' 

9  Special  cases,  telwe,  hdut-  =  Fr.  bluet,  a  glide  introduced  before  the  /. 
see  6  XXXII-  maderje  =  Fr.  madrier,  pepelje  =  Fr.  peuplier  will  be  treated  under 
transitory  sounds,  under  the  consonant  r,  where  this  dialect  trait  is  most  common,  or 
under  I,  'where  it  is  also  not  infrequent;  see  §  XXXIIL  6  and  8. 

No  x  f0Se  _  Fr  fesser,  due  to  just  what  has  been  described  above  by  1  assj 
as  "affaiblissement"  in  an  unaccented  syllable;  (probably  *fissum  from  findere.  K.  32(58); 

see  example  £  LV.  ,  ., 

N0  2    r£Vr0  =  Fr.  chevrenil,   OF.  chevrel  (K.  L622).    The   Fr.  form  chcrroul 

is   analogical;   cf.  Fr.  fauteuil,   Schwan  §  72.  2).  Anm.  2.   as  a  form  *capri8hm  would 

.  (Vltir  orioin,  H,  D.,  T.    Littoe  gives  LL.  see  also  the  lists  here  given  under  the  consonant 
hernaca.    (  t.  &.  luinaeie. 

a  See  p.  43,  foot-note  5:  (edltlon  (lf  ls'MM'. 

scf     the    dialect    dictionaries,   particularly  »  See  p.  11,  foot-note  3. 

Jonain,  under  bre,  dre,  ere,  fre,  gre,  pre,  tre,  and  5  Etude,  §  313. 
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give  (like  filiohim  =  filleuT)  chevreul.  Lanvue  (1696)  says:  "cheureuil  pent  aussi 
faire  cheureus." ' 

No.  S  fe  =  Fr.  chez.  i.  e.  mid-front-narrow-round  for  mid-front-narrow — 
merely  a  case  of  rounding  owing  to  exaggerated  lip  movement;  cf.  §  XIII.  4,  Special 
cases,  no.  7.  sy  =  Fr.  chez. 

No.  4  kek  =  Fr.  quelque,  a  case  of  rounding. 

No.  5  serwa  =  Fr.  sud-west,  see  §  XXXIV,  8.  Special  cases,  no.  7. 

No.  (3  bete  =  Fr.  beaute.  The  attraction  of  mid-back-narrow-round,  o  to  the  front 
position  may  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  accent  stress:  see  the  example  §  LXIII,  no.  54. 

Note,  epol^sit  =  Fr.  epcllation  is  merely  a  case  of  rounding,  easy  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  before  I. 

No.  7  dene  =  Fr.  donner  (see,  however,  p.  41.  foot-note  4,  and  §  LV).  dune 
is  the  Cheticamp  form  and  also  the  one  given  by  Jaubert.  It  seems  to  me  both  dene 
and  dAne  are  due  to  a  weakening  in  the  unaccented  syllable  which  then  becomes  the 
normal  in  the  accented  forms.  The  difference  between  dAii  and  den,  tho  apparent 
in  formation,  is  slight  to  the  ear. 

No.  8  tcerbe*  =  Fr.  tomber.  Jaubert  writes  both  f umber  and  timber]  I  thought 
I  heard  it-be,  and  am  by  no  means  sure  I  did  not;  t&be,  however,  is  commoner. 
As  Thurot  gives  many  authorities,  spelling  tomber  and  tumber  (the  u  before  a  nasal 
at  this  period  taking  the  Fr.  eu  sound3),  I  think  the  dialed  form  is  a  retention  of 
that  pronunciation;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  dene  =  Fr.  donner.  may  be  due  to  a 
Aveakening  of  stress  in  the  unaccented  syllable.  Nisard  spells  for  rural  French  about 
Paris,  tumber:  p.  160,  Language  popidaire  de  Paris. 

§  XII.  1.  u  =  Fr.  ou  in  tout,  occurring  (with  the  exception  of  where  the 
dialect  sound  is  v  as  in  list  36  b)  in  the  dialect  words  corresponding  to  those  in 
French  where  ou,  as  in  Fr.  tout,  is  the  sound  heard. 

List  32.    u  under  the  accent.    The  various  sources  are  given  with  the  words. 


1  fu.r  fiirnum  (K.  3530)       four 

2  Tcu  col(a)p(h)um  (K.  2000)  coup 

3  hu:r  cortem  (K.  1998)       cour 

4  Jcu.r  currit  (K.  2354)         court 

5  r«rotam,OF.roe(K.6990)  roue 

6  tru    from    a    form    like 


*trabicare,  Prov.  trau- 
car  (K.  8278)  trou 

7  tu:r  tornum  (K.  8247)       tour 

8  $u  gavata  (K.  3548)  joue 

9  !>u:r,   xu:r    diiirnum    (K. 

2641)  jour 


1  Thurot,  II,   p.  82.    See  also  the  Bulletin,  3  Tome  II,  p.  'A'3.    To  state  more  explicitly: 

t.  ITI,  p.  227:  ''Dans  certains  regions  franco-cana-  Under  wn,  p.  "A'l.  Thurot  says:  "II  est  fort  difficile 

dieiiiies.    chevreux   est   le    pluriel    de  chevreuil."  de    determiner   si    dans    cette    nasale   on   faisait 


Cf.  for  various  meanings  of  the  word  the  Index 
ttlphnbetique  des  mots  etudies  at  the  end  of  t.  III. 
-  About  Quebec  the  forms  commonly  heard 
are  tube  and  tebe.  Possibly:  tti-be.  >  ttbe  > 
tebe. 


entendre,  avant  KI50.  un  u  ou  un  eu.  Les  te- 
moinages  qui  attestent  la  prononciatiou  par  eu 
sont  de  la  seconde  moitie  du  XATI  siecle.  Les 
temoinages  anterieurs  conduiraient  a  peuser  qu'  on 
faisait  entendre  plutot  un  it." 


•i.; 
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List  33.     Unaccented. 

1  bukje*  buxus  (+  ending) 

(K  1  HO)  bouquet 

2  dusms  diilcem  (+  ending) 

i  k\  2722)  doucement 

3  furn'cr   G.  frumjan    (K. 

3483)  fournir 

4  kura,:%      coraticum      (K. 

2171)  courage 


5  hurt  currere  (  +  ending) 

(K.  2354)  courant 

6  kuvri.r     co(o)perire     (K. 

21G3)  couvrir 

7  puwe.r  *p8t5re  (K.  6293)  pouvoir 

8  ru$i  riibeum  (+-  ending) 

(K.  7006)  rougi 

9  ?ice  jocare  (K.  4465)         jouer 


2.     u   (accented) 
fort,  or  closed  as  in  pot. 

List  34. 

1  eklu  ex  +  clausum   (K. 

1936)  eclos 

2  eklu.r  ex  -f  claudere  (K. 

1936)  eclore 


Fr.  o,  either  of  the  open  variety,  as  in  modern  French 


3    u  ossum  (K.  5791) 


OS 


The  similarities,  or  identit}*,  in  most  cases  rather,  of  the  dialect  phonology 
with  that  of  French,  might  naturally  lead  one  to  look  for  the  sound  u  =  Fr.  open 
or  closed  o,  in  unaccented  rather  than  accented  syllables,  the  former  being  in  their 
nature  less  stable.  In  fact,  that  is  where  the  majority  of  such  cases  occur.  While  I 
noted  but  the  three  above  examples  of  u,  occurring  under  the  accent  in  the  dialect, 
corresponding  to  French  open  or  closed  o,  I  noted  sixteen  examples  of  dialect  u,  in 
the  unaccented  syllable,  corresponding  to  French  open  or  closed  o.  All  of  these 
examples  seem  to  belong  among  those  classed  under  the  head  of  Special  cases,  and 
therefore  each  word  will  be  considered  separately. 

Nos.  1  eklu  and  2  eklu.r.  See  Thurot,  I.  p.  540  for  XYIth  century  present 
tense  forms,  clouons  from  OF.  clore,  clorre  =  L.  claudere  is  regular.  Unaccented  '2 
open  o  (=  L.  au  before  a  vowel)  becomes  o  in  OF.,  which,  like  other  cases  of  un- 
accented o,  gives  ou  in  modern  French.  Regular  inflexion  would  be  il(s)  ch(ent).  nous 
clouons,  vous  clouez.  eklur,  then,  is  on  the  analogy  of  other  forms  with  u,  as  is  also 
eklu.    This  latter  form  is  in  Jaubert,  who  says  under  eclore:  "Fait  au  participe  eclous." 

Xo.  3.  u  (us  can  be  heard).  This  is  probably  a  dialect  form  as  I  find  oil 
given  by  Jonain  =  Berri  word  for  Fr.  os.  There  follows  this  example:  "'Jhean  de 
grous  ous",  homme  fort.    Jaubert  gives  ous. 

3.  u  in  unaccented  syllables  =  Fr.  o  either  open,  as  in  Fr.  fort,  or  closed 
as  in  Fr.  pot.    The  etymologies  are  given  with  the  words. 


1  Quebec  buct ;  cf .  p.  40.  foot-note  4. 


1  Cf.  Paris,  Extraits,  §  22,  p.  9. 


§  XII.     u    =  o  in  Fr.  fort  or  pot. 
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List  35. 

1  aruze  ar  +  rosare  (cf.  K. 

6979)  (K.  769)  arroser 

2  aruzivs:r  a  -f-  ros  (+  end- 

ing) (K.  6979)  arrosoir 

3  bwku  bellum  col(a)p(h)um 

(K.  1114)  beancoup 

4  igwin,  iguin,  igqm        egohine,  egoine 

5  hurve    *corrogatam    (K. 

2207)  corvee 

6  kurua  con  +  redum  (K. 

6733)  eorroi 

7  mudi.r    maledlcere     (K. 

5006)  maudire 

8  ru-ti  see  no.  9  (K.  6697)  roti 


9    rul/.f    <i.    ranstjan    (K. 

6697)  rutir 

10  submkje  siibtus  +  beccum 

(K.  7900)  sobriquet 

11  susis  salsus  (-f-  ending) 

(K.  4437,  7106)  saucisse 

12  t^tune   derivative    from 

*taxitare  (K.  8071)        tatonner 

13  truj/5  *trunchionem  (from 

truncum)  (K.  8401)        trognon 

14  ublige  obligatum  oblige 

15  t<mur    <;.    hummer    (K. 

4053)  homard 

16  wte  *haustare  (K.  3911)   oter 


Eemark.  For  the  u  (=  Fr.  ou)  in  bAiu  or  bdhce  (see  p.  44,  9),  I  have  no  good  explanation. 
I  have  also  recorded  bglyi,  03h[e. 

4.  As  already  stated  on  p.  38,  4,  the  number  of  words  where  XVIth  century 
usage  hesitated  between  o  and  ou  immediately  before  the  accent  was  veiy  considerable. l 
The  numerous  examples  cited  by  Thurot  furnish  proof  of  this.  For  nos.  1,  2,  5,  6, 
13  and  14  in  the  above  list,  Thurot's  quotes  authorities  going  directly  to  show  the 
same  pronunciation  in  XVIth  century  French  as  the  dialect  of  Carleton  has  now. 
That  other  French  dialects  have  retained  traces  of  this  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the 
Acadian  dialect,  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  Jonain  indicates  for  the  Saintonge 
French  the  same  pronunciation  for  the  vowel  as  in  the  above  list  for  nos.  1,  2,  8,  9, 
13  and  16.    The  cases  will  be  treated  separately  like  the  above  under  2  list  34. 

No.  1  aruze  and  2  aruzive:r.  The  words  are  forms  made  from  L.  ros;  closed 
o  in  the  unaccented  syllable  giving  ou,  which  the  dialect  retains,  while  French  owing 
to  the  permutation  spoken  of  above,  has  retained  the  o  form.  Thurot  gives  arrouser, 
-souer  (from  Palsgrave),  arrouze,  arroze  and  other  forms,  I,  p.  245. 

No.  3  bwku  =  Fr.  beaucoup,  influence  of  the  accented  syllable  upon  the 
unaccented. 

No.  4  igum,  iguin,  igqtn.  Littre  spells  the  French  form  egohine  and  egoine, 
defining:  Petite  scie  a  main  .  .  .  There  is  no  etymology  at  all  suggested.  Jaubert 
spells  both  forms  the  same  as  Littre  saying:  Voir  zague,  gouet  et  goy.  Under  goy, 
gouy,  "mot  d'origine  celtique,  dit-on"'.  Littre  gives  gouet  nine  serpe  etc.",  sajing:  Voir 
gouge,  where  under  etymologj-,  OF.  got,  goe,  and  goye  are  given.  A  Basque  etymology 
is  suggested,  but  there  appears  to  be  nothing  certain  established.  .See  IV.  Phraseo- 
logy, iguin. 


1  Thurot,  I,  p.  252. 
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No.  5  kurve.  Both  courvee  and  corvee  are  given  in  Thurot  I.  p.  261.  In  this 
case,  the  Fr.  form  appears  the  more  regular  (from  I..  <>  in  position)  while  the  dialect 
has  adopted  the  form  with  u. 

No.  (J  hurwa.  The  word  means  currying  and  lias  probably  been  influenced 
by  hurtoa        Fr.  courroie,  meaning  a  strap. 

No.  7  mudi.r1  =  Fr.  maudire;  cf.  no.  11  and  the  foot-note  1. 

No.  8  rwti  and  9  ruti:r2  are  probably  dialect  pronunciation-,  as  Jonain  gives 
the  form  (from  Berri  French)  roiitie,  and  Jaubert  gives  both  routi  and  routir. 

No.  10  suberJije.  The  u  of  L.  stibtus  points  to  ou,  which  the  dialect  retains. 
and  Thurot  also  gives  soubriquet  in  his  note  on  p.  244,  tome  I. 

No.  11  stms,  *salsiciam.  The  I  in  such  cases  was  vocalized  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  Xlth  century.3  The  o  resulting  followed  the  steps  described  for  eldu 
and  eJclu.r  (p.  46,  list  34,  nos.  1  and  2). 

No.  12  kstune.  The  change  of  Fr.  o  before  m,  n,  n,  to  ou  is  a  regular 
feature  of  Acadian  French,  as  1  have  noted  it  in  other  districts,  and  M.  Pascal 
Poirier  emphasizes  this  fact  clearly  in  his  article  La  langue  acadienne.*  It  does  not 
happen,  however,  to  be  a  characteristic  of  this  particular  dialect,  tho  traces  of  it  are 
found;  for  example,  in  this  list  of  sixteen  words,  three  of  them,  tu'tune,  tni)>5,  and 
m»!u.t  are  examples  of  this  dialect  feature,  which  is  a  trait  of  Poitou  French5  and 
Berri  French.6  That  the  Carleton  dialect  does  not  have  this  characteristic  trait.  I 
onl}'  attribute  to  the  same  reason  that  verb  forms  in  -ons,  -ions  with  the  first  person 
singular  je,  are  not  current,  tho  not  unknown.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  education  or,  perhaps,  also  to  Canadian  influence.    Jaubert  gives  tatouncr. 

No.  13  truno.  A  dialect  form  given  by  Jonain;  see  preceding  observation  on 
t^'tune.     Thurot,  II,  p.  514,  530:  trougnon,  troynon. 

No.  14  ubli^e.  I  cannot  account  for  this  pronunciation.  It  seems  curious  to 
find  a  dialect  form  nbli%e  =  Fr.  oblige  and  dialect  oblje  =  Fr.  oubli.  Cf.  p.  38,  5, 
Special  cases,  no.  7  obit  =  Fr.  oubli. 

No.  15  ttmur.    See  the  observation  on  no.  12.    Thurot,  II,  p.  115:  homar,  houmor. 

No.  16  ute.  A  dialect  form  found  in  Jaubert  and  Jonain.  Cf.  observation  on 
au  under  cldu  p.  46,  list  34  nos.  1  and  2.  Cf.  also  §  LV,  3,  Special  cases,  list  72.  no.  8. 
Nisard,  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris,  spells  outer:  p.  161,  Lanyaye  populaire 
de  Paris;  he  shows  by  his  list  how  common  this  trait  was  in  XVIth  century  French. 

5.  Altho  the  characteristic,  mentioned  in  no.  12  above,  of  dialect  u  corre- 
sponding to  Fr.  open  or  closed  o  is  not,  as  already  stated  there,  a  feature  of  the 
Carleton   dialect,  it  is  so  important  a  trait  of  what  may  in  general  terms  be  called 


1  Cf.  p.  20,  foot-note  ±;   also  the  form  »tud;i  6  Jonain,  Dictionnairedu patois  salntongeais; 
noted  by  Professor  Sheldon  (no.  54  of  Specimens).            cf.  words  having  in  Fr.  o  before  m,  n,  n  (not  the 

2  Quebec  rotsi  and  rotsi:r;  cf.  p.  20,  foot-note  1.  nasal,  as  in  bon,  but  as  in  bonne)  with  the  corre- 


s  Schwan-Behrens,  §  174. 

4  Soirees  canadiennes,  t.  Ill,  p.  G3  et  seq. 

5  Dictionnaire  etymologique  da  patois  poite- 
vin,  Gabriel  Levrier. 


sponding  dialect  words:  cf.  also  Jaubert,  the  note 
under  r. 


§  XII  A.    v  as  in  E.  bush. 
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Acadian  French,  as  distinguished  from  Canadian  French,  that  it  is  worth  while,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  give  a  few  examples  taken  from  my  notes  while  in  Cheticamp, 
C.  B.,  on  the  Acadian  French  spoken  in  that  remote  settlement  (see  the  Map).  I  give 
accented  and  unaccented  forms  together.  As  I  wish  merely  to  bring  out  forcibly  this 
Acadian  characteristic  in  particular,  1  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  farther  into 
etymologies  or  explanations  of  forms  not  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  Carleton. 

Cheticamp  dialect  u  before  m,  n,  )i     =  Fr.  open  or  closed  o  before  m,  n,  gn 
(not  nasal  as  in  bon  but  as  in  bonne). 

List  36  a.    From  L.  o  or  u  before  a  nasal  consonant. 


dfune 
a'tunwi 

bun 

bunt 

buti()ie:r 

dune 

kumars 

kumd'se 


entonner 

entonnoir 

bonne 

bonnet 

boutonniere 

donner 

commerce 

commencer 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Jcurdiij/r 
o%tun 
pum 
puyvu.'r 

sune 
sii)ie 
um 

tout 


cordonnier 

automne 

pomme 

poignard 

sonner 

soigner 

homme 

honnete 


§  XII  A.  u  as  in  E.  bush.  The  difference  between  this  sound  and  u  is  about 
that  which  exists  between  E.  booh  and  Fr.  sou. l  The  muscles  being  relaxed  slightly, 
the  difference  in  kind  is  quite  parallel  to  that  already  noted  between  i  and  i  (list  22), 
y  and  r  (list  30);  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  described  on 
page  41,  2,  as  existing  between  o  and  a.  The  sound  u  occurs,  just  as  %,  y,  and  a  do, 
in  final  syllables  ending  with  a  pronounced  consonant.2 


mul  moule 

muf  mouche 

nUvf  G.  tuhkon  (K.  8419)  nitouche 
pul  poule 

tuf  (K.  8419)  touche 

fvs  3  souche 


Examples.     1    %e  pardy    la   buh   d   m5   suje      2    v:v   d5   la,   buf     3    I   md:d 
j'ai    perdu     la  boucle  de  mou  Soulier       ouvre  done  la  bouche         le  monde 

ets    d   ful   a    I   egli.s       4    «*o   furf  e   Ic^se       5   pre  (prd)   yard   d   fe:r  pa,rti:r    la 


List 

36  b. 

The  source  of  most  01 

the 

position — variations 

being  noted. 

1     bvlc 

boucle 

7 

2    buf 

bouche 

8 

3    ful 

foule 

9 

4     furf 

fourche 

10 

5     Icartuf  (It.  cartoccio)  (K. 

11 

1832) 

cartouche 

12 

6    huf 

couche 

etait  en  foule  a    l'eglise 


nia  fourche  est  cassee 


prends 


1  Sweet,  Primer  of  •phonetics,  §  200,  §  244. 

2  Cf.  Passy,   Etude,   §  595,   Parallehsme  des 
changements. 


3  For  / 
list  49. 


garde   de   faire    partir      la 
Fr.  s,  see  the  consonants  §  XXIII, 


JO 


II.    Phom 


L.irlrf  6    on    Tcuf   d    s^:b 

cartouche  une  couche  de  sable 


7    «u,   so    etc   ft    sy    (!■    bo    mul  8    le     muf 

'  a,     c'a    ete  fait  sur  un  beau  moule  les  munches 


9    sl.>   parsAn    L    ;■    on   si:t   nituf 
cette  personne    la   est  une  sainte  nitouche 


me  bad(rent  | 

ma    h>    red   pur   awe:r   en    bel   tuf  sy   I  pj&no 
mains  trop  raidea  pour   avoir    une  belle  touche  sur  le  piano 


10    vo   pvl   p5    ti*         11 

708  poules  pondent-elles 

12    nmfe    da    fus 
arracher  des  souches 


je    le 

j'ai  les 


§  XT1L  1.  y  =  Fr.  u  in  lime.  This  vowel  in  the  unaccented  as  well  as  in 
the  accented  syllables  comes  from  L.  w.3  uu  long  du  latin  classique  ou  populaire 
(e'est-a-dire  on)  est  devenu  notre  u  actuel.  qui  des  les  premiers  temps  de  la  langue 
s'est  prononce  u  (it)."* 


Examples  of  dialect  y  under  the  accent 


by 

dy:r 

lyt 


bu 
dur 

lutte 


=  Fr.  v. 

lyn 

sy 
vy 


Examples  of  dialect  y  in  unaccented  syllables 

Injre  cure  3     t>[er 

M{a:£  image 


Fr.  u: 


lime 

su 

vu 


tuer 


a,  brysk  pwal  for  Fr.  a  rebrousse  poil.    The  y  here  appears  to  be  due  to  con- 
fusion with  Fr.  verb  brnsqner  (cf.  §  XXVIII,  5.  for  k  etc.). 


2.     y  = 
List  36. 

yfoni 

yfrozini 

ykstristi 

ylozi 


written  Fr.  en,  occurring  as  initial  in  learned  words. 


euphonie 

Euphrosinie 

eucharistie 

Eulalie 

eulosie 


yrop 
ystaf 
ygen 
yzini 


Europe 
Eustache 

Eugene 

Emrenie 


3.  The  above  are  evidently  all  learned  words  in  regard  to  which  Thurot 
says:  "en  initial  s'est  prononce  u  dans  la  plupart  des  mots  qui  ne  sont  pas  de  la 
langue  populaire  jusqu'au  commencement  de  ce  siecle  .  .  ." 5  Xos.  3,  6,  7,  8  and  9 
are  so  pronounced,  as  regards  the  en,  in  Moisy:  Dictionnaire  normund.6    I  noted  the 


1  See  phraseology  for  h^dr.  %  LX1II,  which 
may  be  E.  bother  as  Dunn  suggests. 

-  For  this  interrogative  particle  ti,  see 
Morphology  §  LIU,  note. 

3  Paris,  Alexis,  p.  7*2,  V. 

1  Arsene   Darmesteter,   Romania,  Y,  p.  395; 


in  reply  to  1£.  Talbert*s  statements  regarding  the 
pronunciation  of  u  in  the  XYIth  century:  referred 
to  in  the  foot-note  3  on  p.  42). 

5  Tome  T,  p.  521. 

8  Cf.  also  Jaubert's  observation  under  u: 
"Notre  pronunciation  qui  supprime  l'initial  e  est 


§  Xm.    y  =  Fr.  id.    Special  cases. 


1 

a  py  pre 

a   peu  pres 

7 

ryso 

2 

itepy  (dopi) 

depuis 

8 

sy 

3 

kyje:r 

cuillere 

9 

sy 

4 

Icyzm 

cuisine 

10 

syme 

5 

l;yzi)ie:r 

cuisiniere 

11 

syma.s 

6 

myzje 

menuisier 

same  pronunciation  of  the  above  words  about  the  Falls  of  Montmorency— and  it, 
applies  to  Canadian  French,  according  to  M.  Legendre.1  The  dialect  of  Carleton  has 
merely  retained  the  popular  pronunciation,  as  have  so  many  French  dialects  likewise. 
Nisard,  for  popular  rural  French  around  Paris,  gives  Ustache,  Urope,  Ugene.2  Agnel 
gives  nearly  all  of  the  words  in  the  above  list  36  as  popular  rural  French  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Fr.  equivalents.3 

4.    Special  cases4  (including  dialect  y  =  Fr.  eu  in  peu,  ui  in  Fr.  suis,  e  in 
Fr.  chez,  c  in  Fr.  semer). 

ruisseau 

chez 
(je)  suis 
semer 

sentence 


No.  1  st  py  pre.  This  seems  to  be  merely  high-front-narrow-round,  produced 
by  slightly  protruding  the  lips  so  that  the  aperture  becomes  a  little  more  closed  than 
for  the  Fr.  mid-front-narrow-round  in  peu.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  dialect  py  =  Fr.  plus,  confusion  with  it,  or  other  relation;  py  for  Fr.  plus 
is  common  in  Fr.  dialects  "C'est  mon  pus  pres  voisin",  Jaubert  (under  prbs). 

Nos.  2  ddpy,  3  kyje.r,  4  kyzm,  5  tojzi)ie:r,  7  ryso  and  9  sy  =  Fr.  suis,  all  come 
under  the  same  head,  that  of  dialect  y  =  Fr.  ui,  one  of  the  dialect  characteristics. 
The  phonetical  explanation  seems  to  be  this:  The  organs  being  in  the  position, 
with  lips  rounded  for  y,  sufficient  effort  is  not  made  to  bring  them  into  the  unrounded 
position  for  i,  and  consequently  the  sound  goes  by  default.  In  speaking  in  general 
of  change  in  language,  which  is  always  in  a  state  of  instability,  Passy  says5  there 
are  two  tendencies  manifest:  (1)  the  tendency  for  economy  in  language,  causing  all 
that  appears  superfluous  to  be  neglected,  and:  (2)  the  tendency  for  emphasis.  "While 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  lay  this  down  as  a  general  law,  it  seems,  nevertheless, 
to  have  a  certain  bearing  on  the  cases  in  question.  There  are  examples  of  yi  = 
Fr.  ui  as  pt[i&  =  Fr.  pluie,  jprdi[i  =  Fr.  aujourd'hui;  cf.  §  XLIII,  3;  examples,  foot- 
note to  no.  18. 

No.  6  myzje  =  Fr.  menuisier.  A  three,  syllable  word  is  apt  to  be  shortened 
in  the  popular  speech  by  losing  what  may  appear  least  effective  when  the  word  is 
pronounced.  This  happens,  in  this  case,  to  be  Fr.  en,  which  has  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  dialect.    The  Fr.  ui  is  then  treated  as  in  the  above  cases,  becoming  dialect  y. 


conforme  a  Tancien  usage  dont  il  ne  reste  phis 
guere  aujourd'hui  de  traces  a  Paris  que  dans  le 
participe  passe  eu." 

1  La    langue   fran^aise    an    Canada,    p.  45 
(edition  of  1890). 

2  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  173. 


3  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  11. 

*  The  entire  list  (with  the  exception  of 
mnuzje  =  Fr.  menuisier)  is  also  Canadian-French 
as  heard  about  Quebec. 

s  Etude,  §618 

'■  The  forms  about  Quebec  are  pi[i  and  pli. 


-,._>  ii.  Phonology. 

\,,  g.  The  y  in  dialect  sy  Fr.  chez  is  due  to  energetic  lip  movement 
producing  rounding.  '  The  process  appears  to  be  fe,  then  fe,  labialization  due  to  f, 
then  fy,  exaggerated  labialization.     For  s  -     Fr.  ch,  see  g  XXIII.  4. 

'no.  LO  syme.  In  speaking  of  vowels  "normales  et  anormales"  (referred  to  ander 
no.  8,  p.  36)  Passy  says  thai  in  sonic  words  a  has  become  y,  giving  (under  note  2,  p.  1 
syme  and  fymsl1  as  Fr.  dialed  examples;  he  adds  however:  "mais  ici  le  changemenl 
paraii  etre  assimilatif."  As  in  no.  8,  labialization  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
forms  syme  and  syma.s.*  Xisard  gives  both  sumcr  and  fwmelle  as  popular  rural 
French  about  Paris:  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  148,  as  does  also  Agnel:  Langage 
ties  environs  de  Paris,  p.  11.    Inversely,  Fr.  semer  may  have  passed  thru  seme. 

Remark,  frank  is  the  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  furoncle:  Jonain  writes  fronclh.  The  loss 
of  the  vowel  appears  to  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  accent-stress. 

Note.  In  Quebec  I  noted  kyje  =  Fr.  cueillir;  the  observation  on  no.  1  above  applies  as  well 
here.  Influence  of  1st  conjugation  verbs  is  seen  in  tbe  ending.  Also  noted  in  Quebec  fyne  and  /vine  = 
Fr.  cheminee.  Like  the  preceding  case  and  no.  1  above  as  regards  the  y.  Fr.  puis  is  ordinarily  re- 
presented by  pi.  Neglect  of  rounding  in  pronouncing  this  very  common  word  produces  this,  ihpi 
=  Fr.  depuis  and  e  pi  =  Fr.  et  jmis  are  also  heard. 

5.  y  =  u  in  German  Butte  is  the  high-front-wide-round  vowel  corresponding 
to  the  high-front-narrow-round  y.  It  therefore  should  appear  as  here  indicated  in 
the  table  on  p.  7,  and  follow  y  in  the  list  of  sounds  on  p.  6.  It  has  been  treated 
under  §  XL  3,  the  distinction  between  very  close  o  and  the  open  y  not  being  readily 
apparent  and  difficult  to  note. 

The  nasal  vowels. 

§  XIII  A.  1.  First,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  French  nasal  vowels.  It  is 
known  that  the  nasalization  of  a  and  e  before  a  nasal  under  certain  conditions,  is 
anterior  to  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  language,  >  In  the  time  of  the  Alexis  poem 
(second  half  of  the  Xlth  century)  a  and  *  were  kept  apart,  but  in  the  Roland  (a 
quarter  of  a  century  later)  they  are  found  making  assonance  to-gether.<  M.  Paul 
Meyer  admits  that  the  assimilation  of  en  to  an  can  well  have  taken  place  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Xllth  century;-  it  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
(1061),  and  in  Anglo-Norman  an  and  en  have  ever  remained  distinct  and  are  to-day 
in  the'  Romance  words,  which  have  passed  into  English. •  The  rimes  of  the  chansons 
de  gestes  show  this  and  M.  Meyer  goes  on  to  say:"  "En  dehors  des  chansons  de  geste, 

i  A  well-known  Canadian-French  form.  an  et  en  etaient  aussi  distincts  pour  lauteur  du 

2  Both  forms   cited   also  by   Legendre,   La  Boland  que  pour  celui  de  Saint  Alexis,    in  view 

langue  frangaise,  p.  45;   and   by  Rivard,  Manuel  of  G.  Paris'   text  and  remarks,  §  1G  of  the  same. 

de  la  parole,  p.  G3.  ca»not  be  takeu  as  litera11^'  true- 

«  Romania    VII,  p.  126,  but   particularly  X.  5  Article  just  mentioned  in  preceding  note, 

p.  5t,  the  article  by  (J.  Paris  on  6  ftrme.  P-  261,  §  V;  cf.  also  p.  252.  the  italicized  passage. 
«  G.Paris,  Extraits,  §  16  (7th  edition).    M.  8  Ibidem. 

Paul  Meyer's  statement  in  Memoires  de  la  socii  '  Ibidem,  p.  264. 

de  linquistique,  (I,  1868,  p.  260)  that  ".  .  .  les  sons 


§  XIII  A.    Nasal   vowels.       §  XIII  I!. 
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le  melange  des  rimes  est  extremement  rare  jusqu'au  XV e  siecle  on  il  reparait  et 
s'etablit  definitivement  dans  notre  versification" '  Judging,  too,  by  the  quotations  from 
the  grammarians  of  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries,2  there  were  slight  differences 
in  their  pronunciation.  The  consonant  after  the  nasal  vowel  was  heard  in  those  days, 
thus:  bon  =  Fr.  bon;  fam  =  Fr.  femme,  the  stages  of  this  latter  being  feme,  fame 
and  finally  fame;*  i.e..  the  nasalization  in  the  feminine  form  was  not  lost  before, 
the  XVIth  century.  Thurot  concludes  his  resume  in  regard  to  an  and  en*  by] 
remarking  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  century  the  difference 
between  an  and  en  was  more  or  less  observed,  but  later  no  difference  was  made.  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  that  the  Carleton  dialect  makes  any  distinction  between  its  I 
treatment  of  the  sound  when  corresponding  to  French  an  or  en. 

2.  In  regard  to  French  ain,  ein  and  in,  Thurot  remarks5  that  it  is  probable 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  they  were  very  near  to  each  other.  \ 
Most  of  the  XVIIth  century  authors  (before  about  1680)  express  themselves  in  the 
way  that  the  XVIth  century  grammarians  do,  that  is  that  ain  was  pronounced  like 
ein  and  that  ein  differed  very  slightly  from  m.6  De  Beze  speaks  of  this  ein  as  a  sound 
"voisin  d7  simple".7  As  MM.  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld  remark,  what  this  sound  is. 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  statement,  however,  is  of  interest  with  reference  to  the 
Carleton  dialect  sound  e"  corresponding  to  Fr.  ein  or  ain. 

3.  The  nasalization  of  Fr.  o  took  place  later  than  that  of  a  or  e.  We  know, 
that  in  Anglo-Norman  on  was  early  written  oun  (originally  a  diphthong)8  just  as  an 
was  written  aun.''  At  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century  at  the  latest,  o  of  the  group  on 
became  nasalized  and  has  remained  so  to  our  day  save  in  certain  feminine  words 
(bonne  was  pronounced  bon  just  as  femme  was  pronounced  film,  as  above  shown  under  1). 

4.  The  French  nasal  in  dates  only  from  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth 
century.10  At  first  the  sound  appears  to  have  been  intermediary  between  i-n  and  ein, 
and  only  gradually  in  the  XVIIIth  century  did  it  fuse  with  ein  and  became  what  it 
is  to-day  in  Fr.  vin,  fin. 

5.  French  un  like  in  is  also  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  Palsgrave  (1531) 
does  not  mention  it,  treating  the  u  in  humble  in  no  wise  differently  from  that  in 
plus.  The  testimony  going  to  show  that  it  was  pronounced  as  to-day  dates  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  XVIth  century.11 


§  XIII B.    a  =  Fr.  ain,  ein  and  in  when  final.    I  was  told  by  the  Carleton 
school-teacher  that   this   was  a  dialect  feature  regularly  carried  through  as  a  rule; 


1  Cf.  also  p.  276,  "Au  XV«  siecle,  Charles 
d'Orleans  distingue  soigneusement  les  rimes  ou 
figurent  en  et  an." 

2  Thurot,  II,  pp.  429  et  seq. 

3  Romania,  X,  p.  54. 
*  Tome  n,  p.  434. 

5  Ibidem,  p.  481. 

6  Ibidem,  p.  484. 


7  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,   XVIe  siecle  en 
France,  p.  213. 

s  Romania,  X,  p.  54. 

9  See  Meyer's   article,   p.  253.   referred  to  in 
foot-notes  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  on  the  preceding  page. 

10  Thurot,  II,  pp.  477  et  seq. ;  see  also  Darme- 
steter and  Hatzfeld,  XVIe  siecle  en  France,  p.  214. 

11  XVIe  siecle  en  France,  p.  214;   Thurot.  II. 
pp.  542  et  seq. 
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the  following  list  of  words  was  prepared  to  illustrate  this  dialect  trait.  I  state  this 
as  I  do  because  to  my  ear  the  fi  of  the  dialect  is  not  French  en  precisely,  certainly 
not  Parisian  en,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  nearer  Fr.  in  than  it  is  to  Fr.  en.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  words  the  sound  a  is  slightly  different 
from  the' dialect  i,  which  seems  to  me  to  sound  rather  more  like  the  nasal  of  Fr.  & 
than  it  does  like  French  in.  In  fact  the  word  for  bread,  Fr.  pain,  in  certain  places 
along  the  shore  sounded  like  pe,  and  words  corresponding  to  French  -aindre,  -eindre, 
I  have  recorded  with  the  nasal  vowel  e,  see  list  36  D. 


List  36  A. »     S,  =  Fr.  in,  ain,  ein 
ain,  ein.)     Going  back  to  L.  a,  e,  or  i  + 
variations. 


1  tzd 

2  baz^mn 

3  bytd  G.  bytin  (K.  1441) 

4  d(d)))>(I 

5  grd 

6  Imzd 

7  la'dmd 

8  lytS,  doubtful;  see  *nocto 

i  K.  5631) 

9  magma  Arab,  al-machsan 

(K.  440) 

10  ma 

11  mala 

12  ma  fa 

13  mid  a 

14  ord  unknown 

15  paid  Gr.  root  pat,  patt  + 

ending  (K.  5937) 


engin 

Benjamin 

butin  (linge) 

demain 

grain 

cousin 

lendemain 

lutin 

magasin 

main 

malin 

matin 

moulin 

orin 

patin 


(To 
nasal 

i     16 
17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 


my  ear  i,  or  possibly  a,  «,  =  Fr.  in, 
consonant,  and  see  the  list  for  possible 


pa 
pa 
pla 

rd 


sapa 

sata  perhaps  from  seta 
-f  ending;  or  possibly 
of  oriental  origin 

suterS, 

siiverS 

f(d)md 

tr&  LL.  trahmare,  OF. 
trainer 

tr&versd, 

ivezd,  ivezd 

vd 

;ardd  G.  gard  +  ending 
I  K.  3608) 


pain 

pin 

plein 

rein 

sapin 


satin 
souterrain 

souverain 
chemin 

train 
traversin 
voisin 
vin 

jardin 


§  XIII  C.  1.  The  teacher  told  me  that,  with  the  above  exception,  the  nasal 
vowels  in  Carleton  were  pronounced  as  in  modern  French.  I  paid  more  particular 
attention    to    the    nasals    at   Bonaventure.    the   most    thoroly   French-Acadian    town 


1  "C'est  une  des  vari6t6s  caract&ratiques  de 
l'acceut  populaire  de  Paris  et  des  campagnes  qui 
l'avoisinent,  que  la  nasalite  ...  an  pour  in 
domine,  surtout  dans  les  Sarcelless,  et  duns  toutes 
les  positions  .  .  .  il  est  final  dans  festan,  matan 
pour  festin.  matin";  Niaard,  Etude  swr  fo  hmgage 
populaire  de  Paris,  p.  153.  M.  Rivard,  commenting 
upon  listSGA.  writes  (August  25.  1906):  "Je  ne 


siiis  pas  ce  qui  en  est  dans  TAcadien:  mais  chez 
nous,  toute  cette  liste  serait  prononce,  ou  bien 
par  s  ou  liien  par  a,  et  non  par  a."  This  state- 
ment illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  of  noting 
the  exact  sound.  To  obtain  accurate  results  such 
instruments  must  needs  be  used  as  those  employed 
by  L'abbe  Rousselot. 


§  XITIC.     <7  =  Fr.  on. 
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along  the  bay,  some  twenty  odd  miles  to  the  east  of  Carleton,  just  because  I  was 
told  in  Carleton  that  the  nasals  were  more  peculiar  in  Bonaventure  than  elsewhere 
along  the  shore.  The  following  examples  of  a  =  Fr.  on  were  noted  at  Bonaventure. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  school-teacher  at  Bonaventure  and  likewise  that  of  the 
Carleton  teacher  that  the  nasal  was  not  that  heard  in  French  on  but  rather  that 
heard  in  Fr.  en.  To  my  ear,  the  sound  heard  for  Fr.  on  in  these  cases  was  not  only 
Fr.  en  but  approached  i  and  was  e,  as  I  distinctly  noted  at  times. 


List  36  B.'     d  =  Fr  on.    (To 

my 

ear  e 

=  Fr.  on)    The  sources  are  name 

L. 

u,  o,  i  +  nasal  consonant, — see  also 

the 

,  list. 

1 

abddi                               abondant 

13 

pa                                     pont 

2 

da                                     don 

14 

repdil                             repondre 

3 

f/isd                                    fa^'on 

15 

rd                                       rond 

4 

is)  f&                          (Je) fends 

16 

rSfle  *re-inflare  (K.  6790)  ronfler 

5 

fatm                                fontaine 

17 

rage  *rondicare,  G.  Paris. 

6 

fripd    see    fibram,    OF. 

Rom.  X,  59                    ronger 

frepe  (K.  3221)              fripoii 

18 

sd^e                                   songer 

7 

grijd  gryllum  for  *grTl- 

19 

trd                                      tronc 

lum  -f-  ending  (K.3794)  grillon 

20 

trdpe                              tromper 

8 

ima'd                                 immonde 

21 

trd-pe,  trdpr.r                   trompeur 

9 

Jcfi't                                   conte 

22 

pjpd    Arabic   al-gubbah 

10 

mad                                   monde 

(K.  382)                         jupon 

11 

m&                                   mont 

23 

vplft  *vitiilam,  OF.  vielle 

12 

pad                                    pendre 

(K.  8789)                        violon 

2.  While  the  above  list  applies  strictly  to  Bonaventure,  to  my  ear  this  same 
feature  exists  also  in  Carleton  among  the  illiterate,  tho  not  so  plainly  marked 
as  among  the  same  class  at  Bonaventure.  This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  is  due  to 
educational  influence.  The  tendency,  too?  seemed  to  my  ear  to  be  ever  towards 
Fr.  in,  and  in  some  cases,  actually  t.  I  have  recorded  pe  =  Fr.  paon;  pjpt  =  Fr. 
jupon.  This  feature,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  Thurot's  observations  on  the  nasal 
vowels.2  does  not  go  back  to  old  French.  In  regard  to  o  followed  Irr  n  or  m,  Thurot 
says:3  "II  semble  qu'au  XVIe  siecle,  Yo  nasal  ait  ete  un  o  grave  moins  completement 
nasalise  que  Yo  nasal  d'aujourd'hui."  He  has  previously4  remarked  that  even  long 
after  the  XVIth  century,  nasality  may  not  have  been  so  completely  confounded  with 
the  vowel  as  to  da}'.  The  cases  of  permutation  of  Fr.  an  and  on  are  rare.5  There- 
fore the  above  cases  appear  to  be  modern  and  due  simply  to  unrounding. 

Special  case  of  d  =  Fr.  a.  grdme.r  =  Fr.  grammaire.  The  a  before  the  m 
remains  nasalized  just  as  in  XVIth  century  French.    Thurot  shows  that  the  pronun- 


1  "n  =  Fr.  on  est  rare  dans  le  £ran<jais- 
cauadien.  Je  l'ai  cependant  releve  dans  l'ile  d'Or- 
leans,  a  St  Pierre.  Etait-ce  a  ou  a?  Je  ne  sais." 
Comment  of  M.  Rivard  just  cited. 


s  Tome  II,  p.  421,  etc. 
3  Ibidem,  p.  511. 
1  Ibidem,  p.  423. 
5  Ibidem,  p.  443. 
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nation  of  this  word  differed  from  that  of  Fr.  grand'mere  only  in  the  quality  of  thee 
in  the  final  syllable.1  The  adverbs  in  -ummmt  were  for  a  long  time  nasally 
pronounced,  thus:  ama. 

r,  Fr.  ng  in  dialect  m5td  =  Fr.  montagne.  This  is  most  likely  due  to 
the  influence  of  Fr.  montant.  I  was  told  mrt&  is  the  pronunciation  current  among 
old  people. 


8  XIII D.  e  =  Fr.  on,  an  or  en.  List  taken  at  Bonaventure.  Sources: 
principally  L.  e,  a,  i,  o  +  nasal  consonant;  mm-  also  the  list.  "L'a  suivi  de  n  ou  m 
(de  meme  de  Ye)  dans  le  corps  ou  a  la  fin  du  mot,  se  prete  avec  une  certaine  com- 
plaisance, surtout  aujourd'hui  a  son  changement  en  i.  Vous  entendrez  dire  par 
exemple  binde,  chince,  cinquinte,  tint,  pindint,  printimps,  etc.  an  lieu  de  bande,  chance, 
cinquante,  cent,  pendant,  printemps"  Nisard,  /;.7<"/<'  sur  le  langage  populaire,  p.  132. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


List  36  C.2 

apre'd 

apprendre 

.ipSt'S 

absence 

are  G.  haring  (K.3882) 

liareng 

a/rge 

argent 

ate't 

attente 

a  ve 

avant 

e'fe 

enfant 

e'ste 

instant 

e-$e 

engin 

de 

dent 

devosjf :5 

devotion 

ime's 

immense 

homarse 

commergant 

14  home  comment 

L5  tete  content 

16  kuve  convent 

17  mams  mammam  +  ending 

(K.  5032)  ma  man 

18  pe  paon 

19  pasje.s  patience 

20  -sit*  -tion 

21  f^timt  chatiment 

22  te  temps 

23  ve  vent 

24  ?e  Jean 


25     $yme 


jument 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Carleton  school-teacher  went  over  the  above 
list  with  me  pronouncing  it  correct  for  Bonaventure,  but  not  for  popular  pronunciation 
in  Carleton,  the  nasal  in  these  words,  as  I  heard  them  around  Carleton.  seemed  to 
me  nearer  to  Fr.  in  than  to  any  other  nasal  sound  in  standard  French.  *    The  cases  of 


1  Tome  II,  p.  453. 

2  "Je  ne  connais  pas  e  =  Fr.  on.  Nous 
avons  un  sou  qui  me  parait  se  rapprocher  de  i; 
e'est  la  voyelle  nasale  correspondant  a  «  chez 
ceux  pour  qui  a  =  t .  Ainsi,  j'ai  releve  f-ja  = 
Fr.  engin.  Mais  je  ne  suis  pas  sur  que  ce  soit 
f."  Comment  of  M.  Rivard  referred  to  in  note  1, 
p.  54,  and  note  1,  p.  55. 

3  I  think  the  pronunciation  indicated  can  be 
heard  in  Carleton,   and  the  fact   that   it    is  not 


heard  as  often  as  in  Bonaventure  where  it  is  the 
normal  cue.  appears  to  be  due  to  educational  in- 
fluence. Education  has  made  more  progress  in 
Carleton  than  in  any  other  French  town  along 
the  bay. 

*  I  was  fortunate  in  being  in  Carleton  when 
the  young  folks  of  the  town  presented  Moliere's 
Mdlade  imuyinnire.  I  then  and  there  noted 
down  a  dozen  cases  like  the  above  feeling  con- 
vinced  that   £  corresponded  regularly  to  Fr.  ent 
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dialect,  -sjf  regularly  corresponding-  to  Fr,  -Hon  are  numerous.  They  are  cases  of 
unrounding  as  in  the  preceding  list  36  B.  Unrounded  nasals  then  are  largely  in  the 
majority  (cf.  Canadian  t  =  Fr.  mm).  The  words  in  the  above  list  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  great  number  of  words  where  a  French  rounded  nasal  (including  the  Parisian 
pronunciation  of  Fr.  en)  is  represented  by  dialect  i.  As  remarked  under  §  XIII B, 
dialect  a  and  i  are  more  nearly  alike  than  French  an  and  in.  Now  as  e  represents 
in  so  large  a  class  of  words  Fr.  en,  and  besides  is  the  commonest  of  the  nasals  heard 
in  the  dialect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  taken  to  represent  Fr.  on,  or 
Parisian  French  en,  a  sound  so  much  like  Fr.  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  a  in  Parisian  French  has  become  more  rounded  going  completely  over  to  5, 
in  the  dialect,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  taken  the  opposite  direction,  becoming  un- 
rounded and  going  over  to  i. 

the   nasal   of  Fr.  e.    Sources:  L.  i,  a,  u  +  nasal  consonant. 

contraindre 

peintre 

plaint 

plaindre 

(teint) 

joint 

joindre 

What  I  have  found  in  regard  to  XVIth  century  pronunciation  of  Fr.  ain,  ein, 
and  in  has  been  stated  under  §  XIII  A,  2.  Perhaps  the  slight  difference  then  observable 
between  Fr.  ein  and  in  may  have  been  due  to  pronouncing  ein  as  a  nasal  diphthong. 
The  dialect  sound  seemed  to  be  that  described  by  Professor  Sheldon "-  in  his  Specimens, 
and  tho,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  heard  the  sound  in  pe  =  Fr.  pain  (cf.  §  XIII B), 
Jcohlc.d  =  Fr.  coq  d'inde,  yet  it  appeared  most  clearly  marked  in  the  above  words. 
Therefore  I  hardly  ventured  to  record  pe  among  them,  so  delicate  are  these  distinctions 
between  e  and  t,  especially  when,  as  I  suspect  is  the  case,  they  blend  into  each 
other  when  not  clearly  marked. 


§  XIII E.     e 

List  36  I).1 

1 

depe:d 

2 

ete 

3 

ete.d 

4 

ft 

5 

fe.d 

6 

Jc5'ple~:d 

7 

JcS'trS 

depeindre 

8 

l;ytre:d 

eteint 

9 

pe:t 

eteindre 

10 

pie 

feint 

11 

ple:d 

feindre 

12 

tS'dy 

complaindre 

13 

%ive 

contraint 

14 

?we:d 

§  XIII  P. "  5  =  Fr.  on,  save  in  the  cases  where  this  latter  may  be  represented 
by  a  or  s  as  in  list  30  B. 


in  endings.  I  have  noticed  this  same  feature 
thruout  Canada  in  both  Canadian  and  Acadian 
regions;  and  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Sheldon,  who 
records  an  efi  =  Fr.  un  enfant  (Specimens,  no.  0!)), 
as  well  as  that  of  Prof.  Squair,  who  says  in  (17) 
of  ^1  contribution,  etc.:  "an  and  en  in  avant, 
argent,  cent  are  often  pronounced  like  in  in  Fr. 
ein,''    support   the  correctness  of  my  observation. 


1  The  pronunciation  here  indicated,  e  =  the 
nasal  of  Fr.  c,  is  likewise  that  heard  in  all  the 
words  of  this  list  in  the  region  about  Quebec. 

2  Transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  modern 
language  association  of  America,  vol.  III.  1887, 
p.  211. 
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§  XIII  (i.  a  Fr.  un;  f  =  Fr.  un  can,  however,  be  heard,  f,  as  is  well 
known,  generally  speaking,  is  heard  thrnoiit  Canada  for  Fr.  un.  The  following  cases 
of  this  trail  I  noted  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency.  Sources:  L.  u,  o  +  nasal  con- 
sonant: in  no.  4  Germ.  brim. 

1  ale  alun  5    cleff  defnnt 

2  a'pre  eniprunt  G    home  comnmn 
:5    £                                         un                         7     li'dii  lundi 

4    bri  brim  8    ^ar/l  parfnm 

A  form  like  no.  2  is  not  used  in  Carleton.  defe.i  =  Fr.  definite  is  heard  in 
Carleton.  This  trait,  like  that  under  §  XIII D,  is  due  to  unrounding,  and  [  have 
noticed  it  occasionally  in  Paris  French.  While  Passy  remarks:'2  "Les  voyelles  nasa- 
lisees  ont  en  general  une  tendance  a  devenir  ouvertes",  and  farther  on  speaking  of  a 
says:  "En  fram;ais.  la  voyelle  orale  (a)  a  pour  correspondante  nasalisee  u:  paysanne 
peizan,  paysan  peisd;  et  maintenant  ce  a  se  prononce  avec  arrondissement  partiel  n' 
on  JT". 3  he  adds  here  a  foot-note:  "Cependant  &  devient  plutot  6",  suivant  l'analogie 
des  autres  voyelles  palatales,  qui  tendent  a  se  normaliser  (§  300).  On  dit  fake  pour 
chctcun.v 


Diphthongs. 

§  XIV.    The  diphthongs  «cu,  tva  or  ivn,  ice  and  ivt. 

1.  ^^•o  has  already  been  treated  on  p.  14,  list  6,  under  u  Those  few  cases 
there  given  are  about  all  the  examples  of  this  pronunciation  in  the  dialect.  This 
sound,  of  which  Passy  observes  that  it  can  be  heard  in  country  places,  and  even  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,4  is  merely  wa  slightly  rounded. 

2.  tva  or  u\i,  the  pronunciation,  which  the  character  oi  was  to  have  for 
modern  French,  is  a  later  pronunciation  of  we  (=  later)  ivt;  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
XVIth  century  Parisian  pronunciation  in  several  very  common  monosyllables,  for 
Thurot  cites  the  evidence  of  several  authorities  clearly  showing  this.5  The  diphthong 
oi  was  pronounced  from  the  Xlllth  century  oc,  then  afterwards  ot.  During  the 
XVIth  century,  popular  speech,  as  well  as  that  of  the  court,  simplified  the  diphthong 
by  reducing  it  to  6  in  a  certain  number  of  words  and  forms,  where  for  the  most  part 
accented  oi  is  followed  by  an  e  or  an  s  final  (frangais,  monnaie,  and  particularly  in 
imperfect   and   conditional    endings)/'     The    language   of   culture   preserved    at    first 


1  Jaubert  notes  lindi.  I  have  heard  it  so 
much  in  different  places,  I  should  call  it  popular 
French. 

2  Etude,  §  308. 

3  Ibidem,  §  432. 

*  1'honetische  Studien,  I,  p.  171. 


5  Tome  I,  p.  3o6;  H.  Suchier,  Le  francais  et 
le  provengcU,  traduction  par  P.  Monet,  p.  53,  §21: 
"Ce  son  ga  etait  deja  connu  de  Palsgrave 
(1530)",  etc. 

6  Grober's  Qnmdriss  (Suchier"s  article),  p.  588 
§  21.  or  Monet's  translation,  p.  53. 


§  XIV. 
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without  any  change  the  sound  ot  in  such  words;  nevertheless,  the  pronunciation  s 
gained  more  and  more,  even  in  the  language  of  the  educated,  which  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  for  oe  in  croire,  croitre,  droit  and  soit,  and  for  the  simple  e  pronun- 
ciation in  other  words  and  forms  as  described  above.  This  latter  pronunciation,  as 
is  well  known  generally,  was  introduced  into  the  orthography  by  Voltaire  (Zaire, 
1732)  foible,  vendrais,  etc.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  oe  became  on,  on,  to-day 
ua,  na,  while  the  Middle  Age  notation  oi  still  remains.  Even  the  words  moclle, 
pocle,  foitet  have  regularly  adopted  the  pronunciation  on,  on,  with  this  reserve,  that 
along  side  of  it  exists  the  pronunciation  oe,  which  the  spelling  tends  to  preserve.1 

Note.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  for  Canadian  French  that  in  the  cases  above  described 
as  accented  oi  -\-  c  or  s  final,  and  particularly  in  imperfect  and  conditional  endings,  the  diphthong-  has 
not  only  been  simplified,  but  the  Fr.  resultant  e  has  been  opened,  so  that  Fr.  f'rancais,  monnaie, 
vendais,  etc.  are  pronounced  about  like:  frawsa,  mjnu,  vd'da.     Cf.  foot-note  4,  p.  16.* 

3.  wa  =  Fr.  oi  in  Passy's  bois,  noix  etc.,3  heard  only  in  final  syllables. 
List  37. 

1  fwa  fidem  (K.  3230)         foi  4    iva  aucam  (K.  898)  oie 

2  Jcnva  critcem  (K.  2295)     croix 

3  pativa  see  root  pat,  patt 

(K.  5937)  patois 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  pronunciation,  that  of  old  people  in  Carleton,  of  the 
words  recorded  in  list  6  p.  14,  that  is  the  pronunciation  wa  (rather  than  iva),  might, 
perhaps,  come  under  this  list.  I  think  the  sound,  as  heard  from  old  people,  is  iva 
rather  than  wa,  though  I  cannot  be  positive.4  Professor  Rivard,  commenting  upon 
this  observation,  writes:  "Je  pense  (pie  votre  observation  est  juste.  Les  Acadiens 
etablis  au  village  de  La  Rochelle  (Saint-Gregoire  de  Nicolet)  prononcent  ainsi.  J'ai 
entendu  souvent,  a  cet  endroit:  ivaty.r,  ou  plutot:  ivalcy.r." 

4.  w a  —  Fr.  oi  as  in  je  bois,'3  heard  only  in  final  syllables. 
List  38. 

1  aparswa  OF.  recoif,  ana- 

logy   to    OF.    boivre 
(Schwan  §  511)  apercois 

2  aplivii     plicare,     pleier, 

ploiier  (Schwan  §123,2)  emplois 


1  Cf.  foot-note  G  on  p.  58. 

2  Cf.  Legendre,  La  langue  franraise,  pp.  44, 
45  (edition  of  1890). 

3  Phonetische  Studien,  I,  p.  172  (1888). 

4  If  any  evidence  is  needed  tending  to  show 
how  really  difficult  it  is  to  be  sure  what  the 
sound  is  in  a  given  word,  the  following  will 
illustrate  taken  from  Passy's  Etude,  p.  239,  §58(J: 


3  dwa  digitum  (K.  2575)  doigt 

4  fwa  fidem  (K.  3230)  foi 

5  Iwa  legem  (K.  4779)  loi 

6  fwa,  G.  kausjan  (K.  4532)  choix 

7  i;iva  gaudium  (K.  3625)  joie 

•Tii  de  mes  freres  distingue  le  pronom  toi  (twa) 
du  substantif  toit  (twa),  tandis  que  mes  parents 
prononcent  tons  deux  (twa)  dans  les  deux  cas.*' 
Cf.  also  the  rather  instructive  note  in  regard  to 
imitatioii  in  language  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
On  p.  10,  I  have  already  cited  Beyer's  opinion  in 
regard  to  a  and  u  coming  together. 
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II.  Phonology. 


5  Professor  Squair  in  his  list  (15)  in  A  contribution,  etc.  indicates  nos.2,  3 
and  l  in  list  37  and  nos.  3,  4.  &,  6  and  7  in  list  38  to  be  pronounced  with  the  vowel 
heard  in  Fr  tres.  This  is  of  interest  as  showing  one  Btage  of  oi  farther  back— and 
shows  that  the  Carleton-Acadian  French  in  such  words  is  nearer  modern  French 
than  is  that  of  Ste  Anne  de  Beaupre. 

6.    Special  case. 

arniva  Cymr.  haearn  (iron)  (K.  3844)  =  Fr.  harnais 

Roquefort  gives  both,  harnas  and  harnois.  Littre,  speaking  of  two  pronun- 
ciations says-  "harnois  est  l'ancienne  prononciation  de  Paris  et  de  la  Picardie;  hamms 
est  l'ancienne  prononciation  de  la  Normandie  et  de  l'Ouest."  Thnrol  '  quotes  Menage, 
who  says:  "Nous  prononcons  maintenant  harnois  par  Ve  ouvert  simple."  There  were 
two  forms  in  XVIth  century  French,  harnais  and  hanwis;"-  harnais  was  used  for  the 
horses'  harness,  and  harnois  was  used  figuratively  just  as  today  i!endosser  le  harnois-. 
The  Carleton  dialect  has  evidently  retained  the  latter  pronunciation  arnwa,  applying 
the  word  to  the  every  day  meaning  indicated  by  Fr.  harnais,  modern  French  having 
preserved  the  distinction  observed  in  the  XVIth  century.  Jaubert  gives  harnois, 
harnas  without  distinguishing,    nrmca  is  also  the  form  heard  all  about  Quebec. 

don    vma    d5    &   pti    hut    d»    U   pur    am^re    nu    arnim 
doniie    moi    done  un  petit  bout   de   lin   pour   amarrer   mon  harnais 


g  xv  we  _  Fr  oi  in  unaccented  syllables.  This  sound  is  still  heard  in 
many  words  of  the  dialect,  altho  not  nearly  as  common  as  we,  which  seems  to  be 
ousting  it  gradually.  One  may  draw  the  conclusion  from  Professor  Squair  s  list  (14) 
—and  my  own  notes  taken  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  testify  to  the  same  fact— 
that  we  has  been  retained  in  many  more  Canadian  than  Acadian  words.'  Indeed  I 
recorded  but  one  example  of  it  in  Carleton  in  an  accented  syllable:  napve:r 
nageoire.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommon  in  unaccented  syllables.  Sources  are  given 
separately  in  the  list. 


List  39.4 

ftpivczone  (formed  from 

potionem)  (K.  1157)    empoisonne 
ddmwezd     *dominicellu 

OF.  damoisel  (Schwan 

§  16  Anm.  2) 


demoiselle 


1  Tome  I.  p.  404. 

8  Ibidem,  pp.  404-5. 

:!  This  statement  which  may  seem  too  broad 
to  be  made  from  the  data  above  given,  my  own 
private  researches  in  several  Canadian  and  Acadian 


3  pweso    *pfccionem    (K. 

6170-1)  poisson 

4  pwez5  (f.)  potionem  (K. 

1157)  poison 


districts  lead  me  to  believe  true.     It  cau  only  he 
proven  by  visiting  all  the  districts. 

*  -oi  se  prononce  generalement  one".  Jaubert, 
under  oi:  see  also  the  foot-note  2,  p.  61.  "Toute 
la  list  3!)  est  franco-canadienne",  Rivard. 


§  XVT.    ive  =  Fr.  oi. 
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5  sivcnc*     formed     from 

*sonium  (K.  7617)       soigner 

6  swe)i0 l  derivative  of  Fr. 

soin;  see  no.  5  soigneux 

7  sivcsCvt    sexagmta    (K. 

7435)  soisante 

8  twcht  derivative  of  tela 

(K.  8080)  toilette 

9  tceh/.r,    wety:r   vectura 

(K.  8594)  voiture 


10  weae,  weze  *vIcTnum  (for 

viiiniim  (K.  8691)       voisin 

11  wezm,  wsztn  *vicinam 

(K.  8691)  voisine 

12  ivezine  deriv.  of  nos.  10, 

1 1  voisiner 

13  ivczo  aucellum  OF.  oisel 

(K.  900)  oiseau 

14  ircj;/:;\  wej&:2  viaticum 

(K.  8681)  voyage 


Note.  It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list,  as  well  as  in  the  four  following,  that  where  ever  the 
sound  we  or  tee  =  Fr.  oi  is  preceded  by  v  in  the  Fr.  word,  as  in  nos.  !),  10,  11,  12  and  14,  the  French 
v  is  left  unrepresented,  so  that  in  such  cases  dialect  we  or  wi  regularly  =  Fr.  voi.  A  list  of  such 
words  will  be  found  under  the  consonant  v,  list  45. 

Agnel  observes,  speaking  of  the  popular  rural  pronunciation  about  Paris: 
"Dans  la  prononciation  rustique  la  syllabe  oi  se  change  en  ouc  .  .  .  Cette  regie  de 
prononciation  s'applique  a  plus  de  six  mille  mots.  Mais  il  importe  de  remarquer  que 
plus  on  se  dirige  vers  la  Normandie,  plus  cette  prononciation  otic,  tend  a  s'eclaircir; 
ce  qui  produit  un  son  entre  Ye  ferine  et  Ye  ouvert",  Lan<ja<jc  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  15. 


§  XVI.    we  =  Fr.  oi,  occurring  as  a  rule   wherever  Fr.  oi  not  final  occurs 
in  French. 

1.    Accented.    Sources:  L.  suffix  -orium;   L.   e\  L.   i;  see   the  list  for  words 
going  back  to  Germanic  roots. 

List  40.2 


1  ;mnut:r 

2  aw  en 3 

3  atct-.r 

4  d'sd'sws:r 

5  bwe:r 

6  ddict.r 


armorre 

avoine 

avoir 

encensoir 

boire 

devoir 


1  Old  people  say  so/ic  and  sjjio  (perhaps  o 
or  a  should  be  written  in  the  first  syllable).  Cf. 
1>.  40,  the  note  just  below  list  27. 

2  "oir,  oire  a  la  fin  des  mots  font  habituelle- 
ment  ouc,  oner,  ouere,  corame  dans  l'ancienne 
prononciation  franchise  qui  s'est  conservee,  non 
seulement  dans  plusieurs  de  nos  provinces,  mais 
aussi  chez  nos  anciens  compatriotes  du  Canada", 
Jaubert,   under  oir.    Cf.   also  Jonain,   under  oir. 

3  aveine  is  the  spelling  given  by  Agnel  for 
the  popular  rural  form  heard  about  Paris,  Langage 


7  etwd  etoile 

8  frCcbive:z    G.  brambezie 

(K.  1317)  framboise 

9  glwe:r  gloire 

10  iwe:r  ivoire 

11  knvt:r  croire 

des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  97.  Thurot,  I,  p.  40.'), 
gives  a  number  of  spellings  for  XVIth  century 
French,  auene,  for  example  .  .  .  "il  faut  dire 
amine  avec  toute  la  cour  et  non  pas  aueine  aver. 
tout  Paris",  Vaugelas  (1647).  The  popular  usage 
was  for  aveine.  An  interesting  study  of  the  word 
will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin,  II,  p.  :51S.  "Toute 
la  liste  40  est  franco-canadienne.  Le  profeBseur 
Squair  a  note  des  exceptions;  sur  1'usage  general, 
il  se  trompe,''  Rivard. 
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12 

nwi  r 

13 

/i/r;  i 

14 

/>n  ;  :r 

i:> 

s;/in  :r 

16 

sin  f 

ir. 

Phonology. 

noir 

17 

poire 

poivre 

18 

savoir 

19 

soif 

trohvur  G.  *trotton  (K. 

8390)  trottoir 

hvt.z  tois 

viktwe.r  rictoire 


2.  In  the  Ste  Anne  dialect  Professor  Squair  in  list  (14)  of  his:  A  contribution, 
etc..  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  in  nos.  5,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14  and  19  of  the 
above  list  to  be  like  "ou  in  Fr.  oui  +  e  in  Fr.  etc''.  This,  then,  is  a  parallel  to 
what  has  just  been  pointed  out  under  list  38;  and  just  as  there  s  is  one  step  behind 
Carleton  wu,  so  here  Ste  Anne  we  represents  one  step  behind  Carleton  wt. 

3.  we  =  Fr.  oi  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  sources  are  given  separately 
for  each  word. 

List  41.' 

1  apriwsze      *apprlvitiare 

(K.  666)  apprivoiser 

2  mivtzi  *mucce\im<*m\\c- 

cum  =  macum,    OF. 
mois  (K.  5440)  moisi 

3  mwesS     messionem     (K. 

5269)  moisson 

For  the  last  three  words,  see  list  39,  nos.  9,  10,  11 


4 

pwtro  pirtim  +  suffix  (K. 

6166)                              poireau 

5 

weri  viaiium  (K.  8680)    voirie 

0 

wsty:r,  wety.r                    voiture 

7 

weze,  icezt                        voisin 

8 

tvezm,  tvezm                      voisine 

Special  cases. 

1  m9nws:r  see  p.  33,  no.  3    (limoniere) 

2  nurtws.z   (unknown)    cf. 

Ar.  murtazzo  =  fixed  mortaise 


3    wtr5  G.  heigir  (K.  3920)  heron 


No.  1.  As  suggested  in  the  reference  above  given  to  mamvs.r,  probably  not 
connected  with  Fr.  limoniere,  but  rather  from  mdne  =  Fr.  mener.  The  form  is  also 
well  known  Canadian-French. 

No.  2  mortws.s.  Thurot  (I,  p.  414)  indicates  both  mortoise  or  mortaise.  The 
first  spelling  may  well  be  the  dialect  form.  The  form  here  given  in  the  list  is  also 
current  in  Canadian  French. 

No.  3  ivsro.  I  have  no  explanation  for  this  form.  About  Quebec,  it  is 
unknown. 

4.  ive  and  ivt  corresponding  to  Fr.  oy.  These  words  being  pronounced  exactly 
like  those  =  French  oi  might  well  be  classed  among  them.  It  may.  however,  for 
convenience  of  reference,  be  as  well  to  group  them  immediately  following  the  above 
lists  by  themselves. 


1  According  to  Professor  Squair's  list  (14-), 
nos.  1  and  2  of  list  41  have  tve  in  the  Ste  Anne 
dialect,  so  that  the  observation  under  2  above 


applies   also   here.     "Toute   la   liste   est  franco- 
canadienne",  Rivard. 


§  XVI  A.   wc  =  Fr.  01/.        §  XVI  P..   tat  =  Fr.  oy. 
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§  XVI  A.    we  =  Fr.  oy,  occurring-  like  we  =  Fr.  oi,  almost  if  not  wholly 
in  unaccented  syllables  (see  the  list  itself  for  sources  of  tve  or  Fr.  oi). 


List  42. 

1  rd'tveje  re  +  in  +  viare 

(K.  4422)  renvoyer 

2  rydweje,  rydeje *  Fr.  rude 

+  suffix  (K.  7013)         rudoyer 

3  rwejnl  regalem  (K.  6770)  royal 

4  rwejom    *regalimen    (K. 

6769)  royaume 

Just  as   the  we  =  Fr.  oi  cases  are  rarer  than   we 
we  =  Fr.  oy  are  far  less  common  than  we  —  Fr.  oy. 


5    sweja   *seamus  (Schwan 

§  40)  soyons 

0     tytweje  tu  +  suffix  tutoyer 

7    ivejd  vocalem  voyelle 


Fr.  oi,  so  the  above 


§  XVI B.     ws"1   =  Fr.  oy   occurring   almost,    if   not    wholly,    in   unaccented 
syllables.    See  the  sources  in  the  list  itself. 


List  43. 

1  a'jplweje    implicare    (K. 

4135)  employer 

2  S'wsjez    in  +  viare   (K. 

4422)  envoyer 

3  gkrweja.b   deriv.    of  Fr. 

croire,      credere      (K. 

2249)  incroyable 

4  deplweje  de  +  plicare  (K. 

4135)  deploy  er 


5  mivsjt      medianum      (K. 

5188)  moyen 

6  nwsje*  necare  (K.  5575)  noyer 

7  nivtjo  nitcalem  (K.  5661)  noyau 

8  wsja,:?;,   weja:g   viaticum 

(K.  8681)  voyage 

9  W£ja%e  deriv.  of  no.  8       voyager 
10    ivsja^o  deriv.  of  no.  8       voyageur 


Transitory  sounds.5 

§  XVI C.     A    transitory    sound   may   occur   as   initial,    easily   becoming   in- 
dependent, medial,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  before  another  word,  as  in  the  expression 

a    I  sstd    d  la   frCcs. 
a    Pest      de  la   France 

Occurring   not   infrequently   in   this   dialect   as    well   as  in   the  Romance  languages 


1  This  form  is  apparently  on  the  analogy  of 
the  many  words  described  p.  58,  §  XIV,  2,  where 
the  w  has  been  lost. 

2  While  the  second  element  has  been  noted 
by  f,  nevertheless,  the  sound  is  rather  close;  as 
the  Carleton  school-teacher  expressed  it,  "presque 
pas  ouverf. 


3  Comparing  wwtje  with  r&'weje  (list  42, 
no.  1)  the  difference  would  appear  purely  ac- 
cidental. 

4  About  Quebec  quite  often  neje,  neje;  cf. 
foot-note  1. 

5  Cf.  also  cases  like  Uatorjem  (§  XXXIII), 
•popoljc  and  tabelje  (§  XXXII). 
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II.  Phonology. 


1 

ebalwet 

2 

egadel 

3 

ekard 

4 

ekarde 

5 

<■/;;/)■<  15  ' 

6 

eldL, 

7 

elopo 

beluette 

8 

ekrtjd  - 

gadelles 

9 

esk&rlatin 

carde 

10 

isl;,)ht 

carder 

11 

estaty3 

cardon 

12 

efarpi 

glas 

13 

spdly:r 

copeau 

generally,  Passy  says  of  it  wheE  initial:  "Ce  phenomene qui n'est qu'un cas particulier 
(U;  I'anaptyxe,  esl  connn  sous  le  nom  de  prosthese"  {Etude,  §524).  "En  vienx  1-Yancais 
et  en  Espagnol,  la  prosthese  de  e  devant  s  suivi  d'une  consonne.  est  reguliere:  escole, 
escuclu    de    scholam;    escrire,    escribir   de   scribere"   (Ibidem,   $  526).     The    following 

examples  will  illustrate  this  feature  in  the  dialect.  The  vowel  sound  in  question 
hardly  calls  for  recording  etymologies  for  the  French  forms. 

crayon 

scarlatine 

squelette 

statue 

charpie 

pelures 

This  is  a  common  trait  in  XVIth  century  French  and  in  French  dialects. 
Of  the  words  in  the  above  list.  Thurot  gives  esquelettci  and  estatue.b  Jonain  gi\>- 
ecarder,  ecoupeau,  escalette  and  cstatu.  Moisy  gives  eberluette,  ecarde  and  ecardonner. 
Royer  de  Montesson6  mentions  some  of  these  words  and  adds:  "de  meme  que  dans 
beaucoup  d'autres  provinces.*'  Modern  French,  in  cases  like  old  French  escole,  has 
dropped  the  s;  English  readily  drops  the  prefix;  cf.  OF.  espous,  Fr.  epoux,  E.  spouse. 
In  regard  to  the  quality  of  this  transitory  sound,  it  may  be  due  sometimes,  as  Passy 
suggests,  to  analogy:  possibly  the  influence  of  words  like  Fr.  estime.  Or  it  may  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  s.  The  feature  is  a  living  one,  for  M.  V.  Henry  has  noted 
recently  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  (which  I  myself  happen  to  remember  seeing 
posted  upon  the  amusement  boards  all  over  Paris)  mi [el  vstroipf 'forFr.  Michel  Strogof 
(Passy,  Etude,  §  52(3.  and  note  2).  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  Bulletin,  II,  pp.  203-6. 
Professor  Rivard  comments  on  the  words  in  the  above  list  thus:  "1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  12  et  13,  ne  seraient-ils  pas  des  cas  d'agglutination  de  1'article?  4,  7,  9,  10,  11 
(sstaiy)  et  13  sont  du  franco-canadien." 

Note,  eskus  =  Fr.  seconsse.  The  French  form  is  probably  a  case  of  simple  metathesis.  Of 
the  dialect  form,  or  more  exactly,  of  escouer,  M.  <t.  Paris  says:  ".  .  .  incomm  a  l'Acadeinie.  mais  usite 
dans  le  parler  populaire  de  toute  la  France;  il  est  difficile  de  distingner  de  cet  escouer  notre  secomr. 
qui  n'a  pas  d'exemples  anciens,  ce  qui  est  singulier,  s'il  vient  directement  de  succutere;  esquerre,  esqueut 
sont  au  contraire  des  formes  frequentes  au  moyen  age.'"7    See  also  list  72,  no.  4." 


1  Chambure  notes  igardon,  Glotmaire  du 
Morvan. 

2  This  form  does  not  belong  with  these  words 
as  it  is  true  for  Pasbebiac  French,  not  for  Carle- 
ton.    My  notes  give  for  the  Quebec  form  krijo. 

3  For  this  popular  rural  French  form  heard 
around  l'aris,  and  other  like  ones,  see  Nisard, 
J.angage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  271;  also  Agnel, 
Lanyaye  des  environs  de  l'aris,  p.  104,  who  notes 
also  esquelette,  p.  105. 


4  Tome  I,  p.  217. 

5  Ibidem,  p.  216. 

6  Vocabulaire  du  Haut-Maine. 

7  Romania,  X,  p.  43. 

K  An  explanation  for  the  vowel  prefixed  in 
cases  like  estuty,  tskilet,  etc.,  is  perhaps  that 
offered  by  Sievers,  Grundzilye  der  Phonetik, 
p.  184,  Ainu.  4.  taken  with  what  precedes  on 
p.  L83  (3d  edition,  Leipzig,  1885). 


§  xvii.  b.  or, 

B.  Consonants. 

General  Observations. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the  principal  phonetic  changes,  which  the 
consonants  of  the  dialect  undergo,  are  due  to  assimilation,  dissimilation,  and  to 
metathesis. 

1°.  Before  unvoiced  consonants,  voiced  consonants  as  a  rule  become  unvoiced: 
apse  —  Fr.  absent;  and  vice- versa,  before  voiced  consonants,  unvoiced  become  voiced: 
azve  =  Fr.  acheve. 

2°.  The  liquids  I  and  r,  occurring  in  French  after  a  consonant  in  a  final 
syllable  followed  by  mute  e  as  in  Fr.  tabic,  massacre,  are  regularly  unrepresented  in 
the  dialect:  tab,  masak. 

3°.    Fr.  v  before  tv  regularly  disappears  in  the  dialect:  Fr.  voir  =  dialect  we:r. 

4°.  Final  consonants  are  apt  to  be  sounded  in  many  dialect  words,  where 
not  generally  pronounced  in  the  corresponding  French  words.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  phonetic  change  strictly  speaking,  for  such  forms  can  usually  be  accounted  for  on 
the  analogy  of  the  forms,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  that  final  consonant 
sounded  in  French:  cf.  tut  =  Fr.  tout,  and  tut  efe  ■  =  Fr.  tout  enfant. 

5°.  The  coming  together  of  three  consonants  is  generally  avoided,  (except 
when  the  last  consonant  is  I  or  r:  esplUce  =  Fr.  expliquer)  some  change  arising  to 
prevent  such  a  combination:  on  esky:z  =  Fr.  une  excuse;  and  cf.  en  bel  estaty  =  Fr. 
une  belle  statue,  altho  the  dialect  likewise  says:  on  pli  estaty  =  Fr.  une  jolie  statue. 

6°.  The  treatment  of  Fr.  /,•  and  g  before  front  vowels,  and  Fr.  d  and  t  before 
i  +  a  vowel,  is  of  special  interest;  and  I  may  add  from  notes  taken  in  several  other 
Canadian  and  Acadian  localities,  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  these  French  dialects. 

7°.  Words,  which  in  French  begin  with,  or  have  in  any  but  a  final  syllable, 
bre,  dre,  ere,  fre,  gre,  pre,  tre,  undergo  regularly  metathesis,  the  dialect  forms  being 
bdr,  ddr,  tor,  far,  gar,  par,  tar,  (perhaps  o  should  be  written  instead  of  a). 

8".  Metathesis,  assimilation,  and  dissimilation  among  the  liquids  is  particularly 
common:  maltid  =  Fr.  Mathilde;  rabu.r  =  Fr.  labour;  larmanalc  =  Fr.  l'almanach. 

9°.  x  =  Fr.  g  before  front  vowels;  also  Fr.  j;  also  Fr.  eh,  when  pronounced 
like  dialect  f;  also  very  often  instead  of  Fr.  h.  It  is  a  most  characteristic  dialect 
peculiarity. 


Labials, 


§  XVII.  1.   b  initial  =  Fr.  6. 

1  b^its  batisse 

2  be  wi  bien  oui 

3  bdrivd  brouette 


4  bdzive  besoin 

5  bo  boeuf 

6  byte  butin 

9 
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Remark.    As  the  sources  of  the  consonants  are,  us  a  rule,  those  of  the  same  French  conson 
it    has  seemed   unnecessary  to   insert  etymologies  save   in  cases,   which  are  of  interest  in   some  way 
regarding  the  dialed  consonant;  for  the  real  source  of  the  dialect  changes  is  the  French,  not  the  Latin, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  French  source. 


■2.    b  medial,  as  a  rule  =  Fr. 

1  ;irh,i:;  herbage 

2  d^nrbe  engerber 


3    obarg 


auberge 


4     snh^ 
.">    tabelje 
6     tab^ 


3.    In  some  dialect  words  a  French  b  is  unrepresented: 

1  ostin  obstine  3    ostineme 

2  3stin\ssj&  obstination 


sabbat 
tablier 
tabac 


obstinement 


The  first  step  in  such  a  change  as  in  these  three  forms  would  be  for  voiced  b 
before  unvoiced  s  to  become  unvoiced;  examples  of  which  can  be  seen  in  list  44. 
Then  the  p  becomes  completely  assimilated  to  the  s.  This,  too,  was  the  XVIth  century 
pronunciation  of  these  words,  as  well  as  of  words  similarly  spelled  in  French.  Thurot 
cites  De  Beze  (1584),  translating  the  original  Latin  quoted  in  a  foot-note:  "Devant 
st,  ie  b  est  tout  a  fait  muet,  ou  s'adoucit  autant  que  possible.'* '  The  steps  just 
described  for  the  fall  of  Fr.  b  are,  according  to  Passy,  by  no  means  necessary;  for.  in 
such  a  position,  when  too  feebly  pronounced  to  maintain  its  identity,  the  b  is  liable 
to  disappear  (Etude,  §  381);  ostine  and  ostinqtion  is  the  pronunciation  in  the  rural 
districts  about  Paris:  Agnel,  Lanycuje  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  17;  see  also  Xisard: 
ostine,  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  251.  About  Quebec  nstine  and  listing sja  are 
frequently  heard. 


4.    b  final 

1  u:6  (y:br)* 

2  fl:b,  fn:b 

3  furb 


Fr.  b  +  c  mute:  Fr.  b  +  liquid  +  e  mute. 


arbre 
fable 
fourbe 


6 


lurb 
s5:b 
tub  •• 


courbe 
sombre 
table 


5.  Examples  of  written  b  final  are  uncommon  in  French,  and  the  cases,  where 
they  occur,  not  of  popular  origin.4  In  the  dialect,  I  noted  but  one  word,  where  b 
corresponded  to  written  Fr.  final  b,  and  that  a  word  taken  both  in  French  and  the 
dialect  from  English:  Tclvb  =  Fr.  club.  De  Beze's  statement,  that  b  does  not  end 
any  word  in  French,  Thurot  shows,  at  least  as  regards  spelling,  to  be  not  quite 
literally  true.5 

6.  Special  case,  jld.b  =  Fr.  flamme.  Also  spelled  flambe  in  Roquefort; 
cited   from  Palsgrave  by  Thurot  as  so  pronounced;6  and  generally  so  pronounced  in 


1  Tome  II,  p.  369. 

2  See  §  XXXIII,  8,  note. 

3  tab   not   tu:b  is   the  nodular  form   in   use 
here  and  about  Quebec. 


I  Cf.  Lesaint,  p.  128. 

II  Tome  II.  p.  L25. 
8  Tome  II,  p.  25G. 


§  XVIII.    p. 
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dialect  French,  as  is  shown  by  the  Dictionnaire  of  Jaubert,  Jonain,  and  Moisy;  also 
so  spelled  by  Talbert.1  The  phonetic  explanation  is  simple:  The  oral  explosive 
corresponding  to  m  is  /;;  when  the  nose  passage  is  closed,  the  air  coming  explosively 
thru  the  mouth  produces  the  b  at  the  end.  Nisard  notes  flatnbe,  p.  204  of  the  work 
above  cited,  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris. 


§  XVIII. 

1  parson 

2  panvts 


1.  p  initial 

P 

paroisse 


Fr.  }>. 

personne 


2.    p  medial  as  a  rule  =  Fr.  p. 

1  npnl  appel 

2  rapo.r  rapport 


3    pre'ti 


3     rdpri 


print  emps 


repris 


3.  However,  before  an  unvoiced  consonant,  medial  p  corresponds  to  the  written 
voiced  labial  Fr.  b,  being  assimilated  to  the  unvoiced  consonant.2  For  rural  popular 
French  around  Paris,  Agnel  (Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  8)  says:  "Ainsi  ah 
suivi  d'un  c  ou  d'un  s  se  change  en  ap  et  on  dit:  apscnce,  apsolu"  etc. 

List  44. 3 


npst 

apstt 

apsohjmf 

apsolusju 

apstdni.r 

apstinf.:s 


absent 

7 

apsu.d 

for  (ils)  absolvent 

absinthe 

8 

apsud5,  -e 

for  absolvons,  -ez 

absolument 

9 

opcid 

for  obtenir 

absolution 

10 

opsarve 

observer 

abstenir 

11 

opstak 

obstacle 

abstinence 

12 

optani.r 

obtenir 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  simplest  of  phonetic  changes;  and  can  be 
heard  in  standard  French,  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  always  its  occurrence.  Indeed, 
Lesaint  says:  "Par  attraction,  b  devant  s  se  change  un  peu  en  p  dans  la  prononciation." 4 
Also  Passy:  "L'assimilation  la  plus  importante  est  celle  qui  a  lieu  entre  consonne 
vocalique  et  consonne  soulflee."5 

ostine  =  Fr.  obstine;  cf.  Ital.  osservare,  oscuro  etc.,  and  see  Jaubert:  ostiner. 
For  entire  assimilation  to  s,  see  §  XVII,  3. 

4.  Special  cases  of  p  medial.  aj)s  =  Fr.  asthme  (Gr.  <lc>i);i<>).  The  spellings 
asthme,  astme,  and  asme  are  found  in  Thurot.6    Canadian  forms  are:  apse,  aspc,  and 


1  Du  dialecte  blaisois,  p.  227. 

2  Regular  pronunciation  for  Canadian  French, 
cf.  Manseau,  ab,  p.  7. 

3  This  list,  like  many  others,  shows  the  ad- 
vantage of  comparing  the  dialect  words  with  the 
modern  French  instead  of  with  the  Latin  forms. 
This  latter  method  of  comparison  is  in  this  con- 


nection a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  for  the 
change  is  purely  a  phonetic  one,  the  p,  strictly 
speaking,  owing  its  origin  only  indirectly  to  L.  b, 
the  source  of  the  modern  Fr.  forms. 

4  P.  129. 

5  Les  sons,  6th  edition,  p.  125,  §  235. 

6  Tome  II,  p.  354. 

9* 
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II.  Phonology. 


astme.1  I.  either  in  the  dialect  or  in  French,  occurs  before  a  consonant  other  than  r 
in  very  few  words,  and,  as  Tlmrot's  examples  show,2  in  some  of  these  it  underwent 
assimilation.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  dialect,  if  a  t  was  pronounced  as  might 
possibly  have  been.  Then  the  oral  unvoiced  stop  p,  corresponding  to  m,  has  been 
substituted,  which  can  occur  when  anything  causes  nasal  closure.  We  then  have  asp, 
or  by  metathesis  the  dialect  form  aps. 

5.    p  final  =  Fr.  p  final,  written  and  pronounced;  Fr. p  followed  by  mute  e, 
or  by  a  liquid  +  mute  e. 


L;/p  ■' 

Tcup 


cap 

couple 


sup 
up 


souple 
honppe 


As  for  final  XVIth  century  p,  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  consonants  of 
that  period  in  general  (excepting,  of  course,  c,  f,  I,  and  r),  apply  to  p;  that  is  to  say, 
if  before  a  consonant,  as  a  rule,  silent;  if  before  a  vowel,  pronounced;  if  before  a 
pause,  also  pronounced  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  become  silent.4 

efap  =  Fr.  echarde.  The  dialect  word  for  Fr.  echarpe  is  /5*p,s  a  sling  which 
is  used  to  bind  an  arm  or  hand  that  has  been  hurt  by  an  efap  (splinter).  Thus  f&p 
has  very  likely  led  to  efap  =  Fr.  echarde  by  confusion  with  Fr.  echarpe,  to  the 
extent  of  giving  Fr.  echarde  a  final  p  and  making  a  change  of  termination. 

efarp  is  the  Quebec  form  for  Fr.  echarde.  This  same  substitution  occurs  not 
infrequently  in  modern  French. 


§  XIX.    1.   v  initial  =  Fr.  v. 

1  varge  verger 

2  vile  vilain 


vrs< 


vrai 


2.  Tho  dialect  v  =  Fr.  v,  nevertheless  Fr.  v,  initial  or  medial,  before  the 
dialect  diphthong  ive  or  we  =  Fr.  oi,  is  left  unrepresented  (see  the  diphthong  tie, 
page  61,  note).  The  following  dialect  word  list  will  illustrate.  In  nos.  -4  and  6,  the 
origin  of  the  Fr.  v  is,  of  course,  L.  b\  in  nos.  1,  8  and  11.  L.  p;  in  no.  9.  euphonic; 
but  it  is  not  to  Latin,  but  to  French  that  one  must  look  for  the  dialect  change. 

List  45. 

1  aparsdivs.r  apercevoir  3    aivm  avoine 

2  apriweze"'  apprivoiser  4     aics:r  avoir 


1  See  Manseau,  p.  67. 

2  Vide  posdater,  posposer  and  other  examples, 
tome  II,  p.  354. 

3  So,  too,  in  XVIth  century  French ;  Thurot, 
II,  p.  120. 

1  Ibidem,  II,  p.  3  et  seq. 
5  Cf.   Raoul    Rinfret's   Dictionnaire   de   nos 
fautes      contre     la     langue     franeaise,      under 


chape:  Vest  une  faute  de  lui  donner  le  sens 
A' echarpe, ''  etc. 

8  Canadian  vra ;  cf.  Professor  Squair's  list  (o) 
no.  28.  Professor  Rivard  says:  "Le  Canadieu  dit 
plutot  vre.  vra  est  une  esageration  du  Professeur 
Squair.  On  enteud  bien  vrt  tres  ouvert.  quelque 
chose  comme  vrx,  mais  rarement.-' 

7  Cheticamp  prive. 


§  XIX.    v. 
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5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


fna-je 

ddWE.r 

iws.r 

Jc5'S9tce:r 

puws.r 

rdiveje 

rs9ws:r 


envoyer 

devoir 

ivoire 

concevoir 

pouvoir 

renvoyer 

recevoir 


12 

s;nr:   r 

13 

wa 

14 

we:r 

15 

wi  ri 

1G 

wt  ///./• 

17 

weja,:g 

18 

U'fjtl 

savoir 

voix 

voir 

voirie 

voiture 

voyage 

voyelle 


3.  This  pronunciation  can  be  heard  in  popular  French. '  Lip-teeth  v  is  about 
to  be  made,  when  by  anticipation  of  the  w,  the  action  does  not  take  place,  but  instead 
a  bilabial  consonant  is  formed,  producing  the  iv  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  lip-teeth  v. 


4.    v  medial  in  other  cases  =  Fr.  v. 


1  bulvarse 

2  love 


boulverser 
lever 


run 


ravin 


Note.  Sometimes,  however,  a  similar  change  occurs  to  that  noted  in  2  above,  when  a  v  in  French 
precedes  no  oi  sound.  For  example,  pwo  is  one  form  for  Fr.  cheval,  and  results  from  feeble  contact  in 
attempting  to  pronounce  the  v,  which  becomes  bilabial  instead  of  lip-teeth.  The  forms  heard  about 
Quebec  are  zval,  I'fal,  peal  =  Fr.  cheval,  and  jro,  ffo,  jwo  =  Fr.  chevaux.  The  feature  is  common 
enough  in  some  kinds  of  English,  for  instance,  Sam  Weller's,  in  Pickwick  Papers,  surifod  is  the  dialect 
form  for  Fr.  chaave  sour  is  and  is  probably  due  to  confusion.  Jonain  gives  souris-chautle  (Berri)  and 
Jaubert  also  notes  the  same  form.  According  to  Guerlin  de  Guer,  the  form  is  the  product  of  popular 
etymology  (Introduction  a  I' etude  des  parlers  normands,  pp.  39,  40). 


5.    v  final,  as  a  rule 

1  Jo:v 

2  pws:v  L.  piperem  (K.2 

7176) 


leve 
poivre 


Fr.  v  -f-  mute  e,  or  liquid  followed  by  mute  e. 

3  rt.v  reve 

4  st:v  seve 


G.    Special  cases. 


1     hsi 


lessive 


ve:v 


veuf 


No.  1.  In  dialect  hsi,  Fr.  v  has  been  lost  thru  enfeeblement;2  cf.  Fr.  clef  or 
clc.3  Dialect  pronunciations,  such  as  artts  =  Fr.  artiste,  dse'tis  =  Fr.  dentiste,  etc., 
are  similar  and  due  to  the  same  cause. 

No.  2.  ve.v  =  Fr.  veuf.  Jaubert  quotes:  "II  est  veuve  depuis  longtemps." 
This  is  a  case  more  properly  belonging  to  the  morphology.  The  feminine  form,  being 
in  so  much  more  current  use,  has  influenced  the  masculine.    Cf.  E.  He's  a  widow. 


1  Passy,  Les  sons,  2d  edition,  p.  80,  1.11; 
also  3d  edition,  p.  138,  1. 15:  j  ve  le  wa:r;  also 
Beyer  and  Passy,  Das  gesprochene  Franzosisch, 
p.  73,  1. 5:  ty  u-a  bjt. 


2  Favre,   in  Glossaire  du  Poitou,  spells  the 
form  also  without  the  v. 

3  Cf.  Passy"s   remarks  on  chute,   %  381    and 
§  383  of  his  Etude. 
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II.  Phonology. 


8  XX.     1.    f  initial  Fr.  f  initial.     The    sources   are   those   of  the  same 

Fr.  words. 

1  /;  (,„•  fty  his  3     frabwe.z  framboise 

2  /;.r  fort 

2.  /"  medial  =  Fr.  f  medial. 

1  defi  defi  3    sy/i  suffit 

2  rsfla  refrain 

3.  /"  final  =  Fr.  f  final;  also  Fr.  f  +  liquid  followed  by  e  mute. 

1  9Amf  G.  *knif  (K.,  5208)   canif  3    swef*  sitim  (K.,  8754)        soif 

2  sw/"  souffle  4    fef  chef 

1.  /'  final  is  also  heard  in  certain  words,  where  it  is  not  in  French,  (going 
back  to  L.  v  originally). 

1  den&rf  des  nerfs            3    desarf                               des  cerfs 

2  desef  des  oeufs 

Cf.  popular  Fr.  given  by  Beyer  and  Passy:  yn  dugsn  d-cef:  Das  gesproehene 
Iranzb'sisch,  p.  112. 

5.  These  forms  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular  ones,  where  the  /'  is 
pronounced;  as,  in  general,  Fr.  plural  and  singular  are  now  alike,  it  seems  natural, 
that  the  dialect,  too.  should  have  like  forms  in  singular  and  plural.  The  declension 
of  OF.  uef,  taken  as  a  type  of  the  above  three  forms,  ran  thus: 

Sing.  Nom.        ues  Plur.  Xom.        uef 


Accus.        uef 


A  ecus.        ues 


6.  Therefore  the  French  forms  should  regularly  be:  sing,  of,  plural  o\  but  the 
dialect  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  great  majority  of  French  nouns,  which  make 
singular  and  plural  alike.  In  XVIth  century  French,  Thurot  tells  us,  that  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, considered  as  normal,  the  /'final  was  always  sounded.'2  The  plural,  however, 
of  such  words  had  no  pronounced  p  just  as  in  modern  French  to-day.'  There  was  a 
popular  tendency  towards  not  pronouncing  an  f  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  such  words  as  the 
above.5  Traces  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  dialect  dictionaries:  Jonain  gives  reu  = 
Fr.  veuf,  and  so  does  Dubois.  The  Acadian  dialect  of  Carleton  says  rf  he  =  Fr.  un 
boeuf,  on  the  analogy  of  the  plural,  which  is  be.  However,  when  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  is  spoken  of  in  which  sense  the  word,  of  course,  has  no  plural,  the  expression 
is  mcVxe  du  bof  Fr.  manger  du  boeuf.  An  interesting  case  of  how  pronunciation 
now  takes  one  trend,  now   another,  is  Carleton  des  ,ibi  no  =  Fr.  des  habits  neufs. 


1  For  the  explanation  of  the  f,  which  Groher 
calls  purely  graphic,  see  Zcitschrift,  II,  p.  459, 
and  X,  p.  300. 

3  Tome  II,  p.  133. 


3  Cf.  Paris,  Extraits,  7th  edition,  pp.  24-25,  §  63. 
1  Tome  II,  p.  72. 
5  Ibidem,  pp.  133-4. 


§  XXI.     d. 
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This,  naturally  enough  too.  was  the  old  French  and  With  century  French  pronun- 
ciation; but  the  pronunciation  dee  abi  nof,  Thurot  tells  us,'  was  creeping  in,  and  in 
modern  French  has  won  the  day.  while  the  Carleton  dialect  still  sticks  to  the  old 
usage.  The  popular  rural  districts  about  Paris  still  say  neu,  Nisard,  p.  258.  About 
Quebec  ne  is  the  form  generally  used  in  both  singular  and  plural. 

7.    f  linal   represents  in   some  words  Fr.  v  +  mute  e,2  (going  back  to  L.  v 
originally). 


1  luiptif 

2  m&sif 

3  naif 


captive 
massive 
naive 


6 


rehf 

tardtf 

vif 


retive 

tardive 

vive 


8.  These  forms  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  more  usual  masculine  forms  and 
belong  properly  under  morphology,  where  they  will  receive  attention:  §  XLIV.  The 
same  feature  is  found  noted  in  the  dialect  dictionaries;  Jaubert  gives  rife:  ce  vin 
a  tine  couleur  bien  riff. 


Dentals. 

a.    Stops. 

§  XXI.     1.    d  initial  =  Fr.  d  initial.    The  sources  of  this  consonant  are  the 
same  as  its  sources  in  the  same  Fr.  words. 


1  dam 

2  dawerr 

2.    d  medial 

1  fuhl 

2  Ti5dyi:r 


dame 

devoir 

Fr.  d  medial. 

fidele 
conduire 


3    du 


3    fardel 


doux 


chandelle 


3.  d  final  =  Fr.  d  final  +  mute  e,  or  liquid  followed  by  mute  e. 

1  Jcu:d  coudre  3    surd  sourde 

2  pard  perdre 

4.  Special   cases.    For  convenience  of  reference,  the  cases  of  initial,  medial 
and  final  d  are  all  grouped  to-gether. 

List  46.    The  changes  as  explained  below  being  modern,  the  sources  of  the 
Fr.  originals  are  not  inserted. 


1  avard  avare 

2  dife  probably  of  Scand. 

origin  (K.2 10171)      guichet 


3  dijo.tn 

4  fregad 

5  mamzsl 


Guillaume 
fregate 

mademoiselle 


1  Tome  II,  j).  72. 


8  For  examples,  see  Morphology,  §  XLIV,  I!. 


72  II.    Phonology. 

(i    norwa  (a  rather  than  a  8    syetr  sud-est 

as  also  in  no.  9)  BDrd-ouesI  9    syrwa,  serwa  sud-ouest 

7    pfind  pendant 

No.  1  nvard  =  Fr.  avare.  This  is  a  change  of  termination  on  the  analogy 
of  some  more  familiar  feminine  ending  in  -arete,  like  criarde,.  pendarde.  Cf.  §  XX.  7. 
for  a  similar  trait.    The  form  is  common  about  Quebec. 

No.  2  di/'e  =  Fr.  guichet.  The  palatal  Fr.  g  is  brought  forward,  so  far  for- 
ward, that  a  (I  position  is  reached  with  the  dialect  result.  The  reverse  of  this  is 
quite  common  about  Quebec:  gje  =  Fr.  Dieu.  Cf.  Nisard,  Etude  sur  h  langage  popti- 
laire,  p.  200,  for  guieu,  guiable,  guiamant,  etc. 

Xo.  3  tlijo:m  =  Fr.  Guillaume.  Same  explanation  as  for  no.  2  dife,  the  d  not 
coming  directly  from  the  L.  gu,  as  the  Fr.  form  does,  but  being  a  change  from  French. 

No.  4  fregad  =  Fr.  fregate.  Probably  the  reason,  why  the  suffix  -ad  should 
be  heard  rather  than  -at,  both  being  of  foreign  importation,  is  that  -ad  is  by  far  the 
commoner  of  the  two.     The  a  is  pronounced  short. 

No.  5.  Fr.  d  is  not  represented  in  mamzel  =  Fr.  mademoiselle.  As  a  rule, 
the  dialect  shortens  three  and  four  syllable  Fr.  words  to  two.  Pass}*  says  under 
Accent  de  force '  of  similar  language  traits:  "L'aft'aiblissement  des  sons  places  en 
syllabe  faible  va  souvent  jusqua  la  chute  complete.*'  The  examples,  he  gives  of  this 
feature  in  French  (§  271),  are  very  instructive. 

Xo.  6,  8  and  9  are  properly  cases,  where  Fr.  d  is  unrepresented.  The  words 
are  mostly  heard  in  the  mouths  of  the  nautical  people,  and  where  spoken  as  they 
must  be  so  quickly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some  change  from  standard  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  in  Fr.  nord-ouest,  in  the  group  rdou,  the  loss  of  d  simplifies  just  so  much 
the  word.  Losing  the  d,  here  makes  it  easy  to  fall  out  in  syrwa  and  syetr,  the  r 
in  the  last  two  forms  being  heard  on  the  analogy  of  r  sounded  in  the  first  form  (see 
§  XXXIV,  8,  consonant  r,  Special  cases,  no.  7.- 

Xo.  7  pana  =  Fr.  pendant,  also  a  case  of  Fr.  d;  between  nasals,  it  has 
become  completely  nasalized.  See  Passy,  Etude,  §  436,  for  this  identical  case,  as  well 
as  similar  ones.  In  such  instances  the  XVIth  century  usage  appears  to  have  been: 
d  silent  before  consonants;  before  vowels,  linked  as  /;  lightly  pronounced  before  a 
pause.    Cf.  Thurot  II,  pp.  11  and  111. 


§  XXII.     1.    t  initial   =  Fr.  t  initial.    The   original  source   is  that  of  the  t 
in  the  same  Fr.  words. 


1  ti  temps 

2  trt.t  trait  re 


3     tier  tour 


'  Etude,  §  270.  "les  marins  disent  vent  d"c,  d'oue,  sud-e,  sud-ou'c, 

2  Thurot,  II,  p.  107,  quotes  from  Ferauil(lTiil):  nord-e,  nord-oue." 
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2.    t  medial  =  Fr.  t  medial,  (but  not  the  written  Fr.  t  in  -tion  and  -tie).1 


1  l&'tarn  lanterne 

2  pti  Celtic  root  pett  (K.2 

7106)  petit 


rsste 
sipati 


rester 
sympathie 


3.    t  final 
by  mute  e. 

1  lend 

2  lut 


Fr.  t  final  (which  is  rare),  Fr.  t  +  mute  e,  or  +  liquid  followed 


croiite 
loutre 


3  put  poutre 

4  fyt  (interjection)  chut 


4.  The  pronunciation  of  XVIth  century  final  t  followed  in  general  the  rules 
for  the  final  consonants  (given  under  §  XVIII,  5).  Usage  evidently  varied  in  a  number 
of  common  monosyllabic  words,2  and  of  these  pronunciations  both  French  and  the 
dialect  may  show  influence. 

5.  t  final  is  heard  in  a  number  of  Carleton  dialect  words  where  tho  written 
in  modern  French,  it  is  not  usually  sounded.  The  original  source  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Fr.  written  t  (save  in  no.  10,  and  see  foot-note  6  to  no.  9). 

List  47. 3 

ici 

complet 

net 

plat 

pot 

sujet 

tout 

juillet 

6.  The  adjectives  in  the  above  list  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  analogy 
of   the  Fr.  feminine   forms.     As  for  the  nouns,  and  this  in  a  measure  applies  to 


1 

adrwet 

adroit 

10 

isit,  iszt6 

2 

s'Jcjet 

inquiet 

11 

1(5  pht 

3 

a  driest* 

endroit 

12 

net1 

4 

but  G.  botan 

(K.  1296) 

bout 

13 

plat 

5 

ddbvt  cf. 

4 

debout 

14 

pot 

6 

dizgrzt 

discret 

15 

Si/fit 

7 

drwet 

droit 

16 

tut 

8 

etrwst 

etroit 

17 

p[ijst 8 

9 

fret6  6 

froid 

1  111  the  XlVth  century  Fr.  -tion  was  written 
as  pronounced  -cion,  which  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Palsgrave  (1530)  became  altered  to  -tion  in 
accordance  with  the  Latin  -tionem  forms,  but  the 
pronunciation  -cion  was  retained  (D.  and  H., 
XVIe  siecle  en  France,  p.  216). 

2  Thurot,  II,  p.  86  et  seq. 

3  Cf.  Morphology,  §  XLIV,  6. 

4  In  the  sense  of  right  side  (of  a  piece  of 
cloth). 

5  Jaubert  notes  fret  and  Thurot  comments 
on  il  fait  fret,  1. 1,  p.  409. 

6  The  two  words  fret  and  isit  do  not  strictly 


belong  in  the  list  as  no  t  is  written  in  French. 
To  be  sure,  in  Fr.  froid,  when  the  word  is  linked, 
the  d  is  in  some  cases  sounded  as  a  1  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  place  them  here,  but  I 
have  no  explanation  for  the  t  in  isit. 

7  Lesaint  (p.  302)  says:  "Le  t  se  prononce  tou- 
jours,"  adding:  "Nodier  et  Landais  prononcent 
toutefois  we." 

8  I  have  heard  repeatedly  in  Parisian  French 
?Hijtt.  Lesaint  says  that  "cette  prononciation 
n'est  pas  du  bon  langage,"  p.  310,  note  4  of  Pro- 
nonciation francaise. 
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the  adjectives,  when  before  a  vowel  in  the  next  word  and  sometimes  when  final,  the 
t  is  sounded  (as  in  Fr.  tout;  net).  As  the  dialect  ever  strives  for  simplicity,  the 
tendency  is  to  adopt  one  form,  and  most  likely  the  one  commonly  heard;  thus  the  t 
forms  in  the  dialect  happen  to  have  prevailed  in  these  words.  These  reasons  also 
apply  tn  the  t  heard  in  the  words  in  the  following  list  48. 

7.    In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Canadian  usage  and  I  there- 
fore add  a  list  of  words  containing  a  final  pronounced  t,  which  I  noted  about  Quebec. 

List  48. 


1 

nlfabtt  ' 

2 

E'kjet 

3 

bontt 

4 

byfet 

5 

fat 

tj 

fosst 

7 

fwtt 

8 

horstt 

alphabet 

inquiet 

bonnet 

buffet 

fait 

fosse 

fouet 

corset 


9 

hi 

10 

1st 

11 

mam  tlet 

12 

orjttn- 

13 

pot 

14 

rwst3 

15 

tut,  tut 

laid 

lait 

mantelet 

oreiller 

pot 

rouet 

tout 


8.  Of  these  words,  nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  10  and  11  in  the.  Carleton  dialect 
are  pronounced  as  in  modern  French.  The  trait  seems  to  me  commoner  in  the 
Canadian  districts  than  in  the  Acadian. 

That  XVIth  century  pronunciation  may  have  been  retained  in  some  of  these 
words  a  glance  at  Thurot's  list  of  words  where  t  final  was  apt  to  be  pronounced, 
tho  usage  shows  hesitancy  or  indecision,  will  give  indication:4  net,  fait,  fouet,  but, 
plat,  pot,  fret  in  the  expression  il  fait  fret,  droette  and  etroete. 

isit  and  isit  can  be  heard  thruout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  is  found  in 
Jaubert  and  Moisy.  The  form  tu,  as  well  as  tut,  can  be  heard  in  Carleton.  which 
maj^  be  due  to  education;  only  before  a  consonant,  however,  as  in  tu  Izu.r  =  Fr. 
tout  le  jour,  and  also  by  this  analogy  tu  la  ni[i  =  Fr.  tou(te)  la  unit;  cf.  §  LVH.  2. 
example  2  under  no.  4. 

9.  Special  cases.  The  change  from  French  is  due  to  modern  influences  as 
explained  below. 


1 

ekartije 

ecarquiller 

6 

nords 

nord-est 

2 

f* 

faite 

7 

pjas 

piastre 

3 

Icastonad 

cassonade 

8 

strt.g 

seringue 

4 

ka.t 

quand 

9 

tu  hi  n)[i 

toute  la  nuit 

5 

kesjse 

question 

1  This  word  is  learned,  the  popular  form 
being  ubese  =  Fr.  a  b  c. 

'  jyjtt  appears  to  be  a  change  of  termination 
on  the  analogy  of  the  many  endings  in  -et. 


3  Acadian   pronunciation   in  Carleton  is  nvu 
or  roa,  cf.  p.  31,  under  i. 

4  Tome  II,   p.  86   et  seq. ;   see   also   tome  I, 
p.  406  d  seq. 
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No.  1  eka/rtije.  This  may  be  a  case  of  dissimilation;  cf.,  however,  p.  72,  no.  3 
dijom  =  Fr.  Guillaume,  i.  e.  case  of  a  back  consonant  brought  forward.  Among  the 
general  remarks  under  Consonants  on  p.  65,  6°,  I  noted  the  treatment  of  Fr.  k  and 
g  before  front  vowels  and  Fr.  d  before  i  as  being  of  especial  interest.  In  Cheticamp, 
I  noted  Fr.  k  before  i  =  regularly  tf,<  so  that  in  this  particular  case  I  at  once 
suspected  dialect  influence.  In  fact,  in  Favre,  Glossaire  du  Foitou,  I  find  the  spelling 
ecar  tiller. 

No.  2  fe  =  Fr.  faite.  This  is  a  dialect  form  found  in  Jaubert.  The  Carleton 
form  has  no  t  to  represent  that  in  the  French  form.  One  is  called  upon  to  explain 
a  trait  precisely  contrary  to  what  one  has  attempted  to  explain  in  list  48  above.  I 
have  seen  no  better  explanation  then  Passy  offers  in  his  Etude."1  "Les  explosives,  a  la 
flu  des  mots,  sont  exposees  a  un  affaiblissement  particulier,  qui  consiste  a  en  negliger 
la  detente"  etc.  "La  disparition  tres  frequente  des  explosives  finales  dans  le  franoais 
tout,  coup,  trop  doit  se  rattacher  a  cet  affaiblissement";  see  §  LXIII,  no.  84. 

No.  3  kastonad.  A  case  of  what  Passy  terms  "epenthese",  but  not  easy  to 
explain.3  Passy  says:  "Dans  ces  formes  l'analogie  joue  sans  doute  le  principal  role 
bien  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  toujours  facile  d'en  determiner  le  point  de  depart.4  Mais  il  est 
possible  qu'il  y  ait  aussi  renforcement  phonetique  de  certaines  syllabes,  d'apres  des 
principes  encore  inconnus."  Thurot.  II,  p.  240,  cites  Menage:  "Le  grand  usage  est 
pour  castonnade  et  non  pour  cassonade?  etc. 

No.  4  kd:t  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  forms  where  the  t  is  sounded  in  French, 
or  the  d  as  t,  as  in  quand  il. 

No.  5  kesjse  =  Fr.  question.  Passy  gives  cases  similar  to  this:  fymis  =  Fr. 
fumiste,  etc.  explaining  thus:  "Chaque  fois  qu'une  consonne  par  suite  de  sa  formation 
ou  de  sa  position  est  trop  faiblement  peirue  pour  servir  de  caractere  distinctif  au 
groupe  phonique  dont  elle  fait  partie,  elle  est  exposee  a  disparaitre." 5 

No.  6  nynte  =  Fr.  nord-est.  A  case  of  Fr.  st  unrepresented  in  the  dialect. 
While  the  observation  just  cited  in  the  preceding  example  may  here  also  be  applicable, 
in  Carleton  certainly  this  word  is  mostly  in  the  mouths  of  sailors.  Thurot6  quotes 
from  Domergue  (1805):  "Les  marins  disent  nord-e.  On  dit  le  plus  brievement  possible 
ce  qu'il  faut  dire  a  tout  moment."  Jonain  spells  nordais  adding  marine.  The  desire 
for  brevity  seems  to  be  a  real  factor  in  this  case.    See  p.  78,  foot-note  1. 

No.  7  pjas  =  Fr.  piastre.  Another  case  of  a  (in  French  unrepresented  in 
the  dialect  form.  Groups  of  final  consonants  are  particularly  liable  to  fall;  cf.  the 
reason  just  quoted  from  Passy  in  no.  5:  kssjse.    See  p.  78,  foot-note  1. 


1  Cf.  Professor  Sheldon's  Specimens  the  ex- 
amples under  II.  utf  =  Fr.  t  or  k  followed  by  a 
front  vowel."  This  is  not  a  Canadian  trait,  as 
Professor  Rivard  explains  in  the  Note,  ou  p.  80. 

a  §§  380,  3X3. 

3  Talbert,  in  Dialecte  blaisois,  p.  2G9,  while 
doubting  the  possibility  of  explaining  such  words, 


cites  this  very  word  as  an  example  of  what  he 
terms  "un  mot  estropie". 

4  §§  537,  5-41  of  the  Etude.   Dunn  says:  "Pop. 
en  France  pour  cassonade." 

5  Etude,  §  381. 

6  Tome  II,  p.  107. 
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No.  8  strt.g  =  Fr.  seringue.  This  again  seems  to  be  an  insertion  due  to  a 
desire  to  reinforce  the  word.    Cf.  OFr.  e(s)tre. 

No.  9  tu  la,  m{i  =  Fr.  toute  la  nuit.  Here  the  dialect  form  has  no  t  to 
represent  that  in  Fr.  toute.     Usually  accounted  for  on  the  analogy  of  Fr.  tout  lejour. 

Fr.  cafetiere  =  dialect  Jcafjere.    See  Acadianisms,  §  LXIII,  no.  99. 

Note,  k^t1  is  Quebec  pronunciation  of  Fr.  cadre;  the  d,  having  become  final,  becomes  un- 
voiced, cf.  OF.  grant,  /'utium  is  Quebec  pronunciation  of  Fr.  choux  de  Siam;  both  examples  taken 
from  notes  made  in  Quebec. 


/?.    Sibilants. 

§  XXIII.  1.  s  initial  =  Fr.  s  initial  and  Fr.  c,  which  has  the  s  sound. 
(The  sources  are  those  of  the  same  Fr.  words  given  as  examples  under  initial,  medial, 
and  final.) 


1  sl,  ecce  +  hac  (K.2  3179)  <^a 

2  ss:k  *clnque  (for  quinque) 

(K.2  2201)  cinq 

3  sede  cedere  (K.2  2053)  ceder 


4  sd  salem  (K.,  8277)  sel 

5  sjsl  caelum  (K.2 1705)       ciel 

6  so:r  sortem  (K.2  8894)       sort 


2.  s  medial  =  Fr.  s  medial  not  between  vowels,  and  Fr.  t,  where  t  has  in 
French  the  sound  of  s  as  in  words  ending  in  -tion,-  patience  etc.;  Fr.  ss;  Fr.  c,  which 
has  the  s  sound,  c. 


1  esiste  insistere  insister 

2  ga,rs5  OF.  gars,  see  *car- 

deo  (K.«  1928)  gallon 

3  Jc^'sku  *casicare  (-+-  col- 

lem)  (K.2 1984)  casse-cou 

4  Icostt  constantem  constant 


5  hs5  lectionem  (K.2  5501)      leyon 

6  marsi  mercedem  (K.2  6105)  merci 

7  nvqjx  natiunem  (K.2  6464)  nation 

8  2r^'se  *passare  (K.26905)      passer 

9  rtste  restare  (K.2  8015)        rester 


3.    s  final   =  Fr.  5  or  ss  +  mute  e;  sometimes  Fr.  final  s;  the  c  (=  the 
sound  s)  4-  mute  e. 

1 


avis  Diez:  vis  (=vit[i]s)? 
699  vis 

2  dfi.s    OhG.  danson    (K.2 

2749)  dance 

3  delikates    delicatum     -f- 

-itiam  (K.2  2841)  delicatesse 

s  final  is  pronounced  in  many  words  in  modern  French,  yet  they  are  mostly 
all  learned  or  foreign   words.3    There  are,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  XVIth 


4  ekors  corticem  (K.2  2546)  ecorce 

5  fines  finem  +  -itiam  (K.2 

3776)  finesse 

6  pjts   celt,  pett  +  ?   (K.2 

7106)  piece 


1  Also  Ste  Anne  de  Beaupre  as  regards  the 
t;  see  Consonants  under  d,  Professor  Squair's 
Contribution. 


8  But  remark  dialect  kesjtr  =  Fr.  question; 
see  under  no.  5  on  the  preceding  page. 
3  Cf.  Lesaint,  p.  2G2  et  seq. 
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century  usage  as  well  as  modern  French  treatment  of  5,  a  number  of  cases  where 
the  correspondence  in  the  dialect  and  in  standard  French  is  just  the  reverse,  that  is, 
retained  in  the  dialect  and  silent  in  modern  French  or  vice-versa. 


L    s  =  Fr.  ch;   f  =  Fr.  s. 
List  49. 
s&rfe:j,  fnrfo:j  a  dialect 
form  found  in  Jonain: 
cherfeuil  cerfeuil 

surifo  souriceau  * 

sy  chez 


4  ffs 

5  ftse*- 

6  ftsrts 

7  fisui  :r 

8  fus 


seche 

se.cher 
secheresse 
sechoir 
souche 


The  change  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  dialect  f  =  Fr.  s  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  second  syllable  (ch  in  French)  upon  the  first  syllable.  The  change,  dialect  s  = 
Fr.  ch  in  the  same  words  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  first  syllable  (s  in  French) 
upon  the  second.  Confusion  may  be  the  simplest  explanation;  cf.  popular  Latin  circare 
giving  in  OFr.  cerchier  (retained  in  some  dialects  of  the  south  of  France).3  Suchier 
of  this  case  says:  "Au  XVIe  siecle  on  disait  encore  chercher  a  cote  de  cercher  =  circare: 
dans  ce  mot  l'initiale  a  ete  assimilee  au  ch  suivant." 4  In  no.  3,  the  s  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  sy  =  Fr.  sur  or  to  sits  (Latin  susum).  Cf.  sy  and  syr, 
§  XXXIV,  8,  no.  6,  and.  9,  no.  4;  also  p.  52,  no.  8;  see  also  the  prepositions.  §  LX. 

5.  5  occurs  regularly  in  the  dialect  representing  a  French  consonantal  group 
of  which  the  first  consonant  is  fa 


List  50. 

tshjsab 
ssky.z 
eskyze 
&splik^sjai 


excusable 
excuse 
excuser 
explication 


5  tsplike 

6  tspliva 

7  esplwste 

8  tspre 


expliquer 
exploit 
exploiter 
expres 


Latin  ks  or  x  gave  in  OFr..5  in  cases  wbere  no  i  was  developed,  s.  This 
pronunciation  is  found  in  XVIth  century  French,  which  had  in  popular  words  s  before 
consonants,6  as  in  the  above  words,  and  the  popular  pronunciation  gg,  just  as  modern 
French  has  to  day.  before  vowels7  (as  in  modern  Fr.  exemple).  Other  dialects  like- 
wise have  retained  the  old  pronunciation  of  s  before  consonants,  as  Jaubert  indicates 


1  souris-chaude,  I  find  in  Jonain  for  souris- 
chauve  or  chauve-souris.  The  dialect  form  surifo 
appears  to  be  confusion  with  souris-chauve;  already 
noted  p.  69,  4,  note.  Guerlin  de  Guer  regards  the 
form  as  popular  etymology,  as  also  souris-gauche 
and  souris-chaume:  Introduction  a  V etude  des 
partem  normands,  pp.  39-40. 

*  Jaubert,  checker. 


3  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  XVIe  siicle  en 
France,  p.  218,  §63  and  note  1. 

4  Monet's  translation  of  Le  Francais  et  le  Pro- 
vencal, p.  56,  §  24,  or  Grober's  Grundriss,  p.  589. 

5  Schwan,  2d  ed.,  §  218, 2)  (cf.  Bourciez,  p.  76, 
rernarque  2).    Schwan-Behrens,  6th  ed.t  §  158. 

0  Thurot,  II,  pp.  340-1. 
'  Ibidem,  p.  338. 
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under  x  and  Talbert  in  Dialecte  blaisois,  p.  241.  This  is  also  a  feature  of  the  popular 
rural  pronunciation  about  Paris  as  the  words  cited  by  Nisard:  cscuscr,  esquis,  esprimer, 
espres,  espliquer,  estremite,  etc.  show.  pp.  21."),  Language  popalaire  tie  Paris.  The 
.Michaelis-Passy  Dictionnaire  phonetique  indicates  this  same  pronunciation  in  all  of 
the  above  words. 

6.  s  final  is  heard  in  many  words,  where  it  is  not  final  in  standard  French, 
tho  often  heard  as  final,  just  as  in  the  dialect  and  in  popular  French;  cf.  p.  75, 
no.  7,  pj&s. 

List  51.  *  (Cf.  p.  75,  no.  5.) 

1  artis  artiste  5  las  casque 

2  dtikos  Anticoste  6  pjas  piastre 

3  hstis  Baptiste  7  vis  veste 

4  b^'tis  batisse  8  pjs-  juste 

The  consonant  after  the  5  in  French  in  such  cases  is  particularly  liable  to 
fall  because  of  feeble  pronunciation.  Passy  gives  just  such  examples  of  "chute"  caused 
by  "affaiblissement".3 

Note,  katefim  =  Fr.  catechisme.  Jaubert  gives  catechime,  and  Dunn  says:  "Pop.  en  France 
pour  catechisme."    Jonain  adds:  "Langue  d'Oc  et  Berri." 

Icataplam  =  Fr.  cataplasme.4  Jaubert  notes  catapldme,  Godefroy  gives  an  old  Fr.  form: 
cataplamer. 


7.    Special  cases. 

1  a  bras  Ico.r  a  bras  le  corps 

2  /?  fils 

3  sd  sens 


4  u 

5  jo/5,  $t :s 


os 
gens 


No.  1  a  bras  lco:r.  This  is  a  dialect  expression  quoted  by  Moisy.5  Jaubert 
in  his  dictionary  gives  brasse-moi  and  abrasser,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
expression  appears  to  have  arisen,  i.  e.  embracing  with  the  arms  the  body;  cf.  the 
French  expression  "cet  homme  brasse  beaucoup  d'affaires'". 

No.  2  fi,  no.  3  sd,  no.  4  u  (cf.  list  34  no.  3),  no.  5  *d:s  or  gi:s  indicate  the  dialect 
pronunciation  of  the  French  words  fils,  sens,  os  and  gens.  Lesaint  says6  in  regard 
to  them:  "Quelle  est  l'exacte  prononciation  de  ces  quatre  mots?  II  est  assez  difficile 
de  le  dire,  chacun  suivant  ici  ses  propres  habitudes  de  langage  ou  le  langage  de  ceux 
qu'il   frequente."    Both   in  XVIth  century  French7  as  well  as  in  modern,  the  dialect 


1  In  regard  to  such  words  as  in  list  51, 
Agnel  says:  "Les  paysans  out  pour  habitude  de 
ne  point  prononcer  la  syllabe  finale  te,  me,  que, 
quand  la  derniere  lettre  de  la  syllabe  precedente 
est  un  g;"  cass  =  Fr.  casque  is  one  of  the 
examples:   Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  28. 

s  Norman  as  well  as  Centre  de  la  Fiance, 
see  Moisy  and  Jaubert:  jusse. 


8  Etude,  §  381. 

*  Thurot  cites  from  Kichelet  (1680).  who  spells 
catapldme,  II,  p.  326. 

5  Dictionnaire  du  2>atois  normand. 

6  Prononciation  franraise.  p.  284. 
'  See  Thurot.  II.  pp.81,  21,  32. 


§  XXIV.    z. 
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pronunciation  existed  by  the  side  of  the  other.  Inasmuch  as  these  French  nouns- 
have  two  pronunciations,  one  heard  when  the  words  stand  immediately  before  a  vowel, 
the  other  when  they  come  before  a  consonant,  either  pronunciation  might  be  accounted 
for  by  influence  of  the  other. 

Note,  phjs  =  Fr.  plus,  so  pronounced  as  in  French  in  similar  cases:  je  dis  plus,  en  plus, 
when  denoting-  quantity. 

On  p.  20,  foot-notes  1  and  4,  and  on  p.  15,  foot-note  3,  the  Quebec  pronunciation  of  t  and  d 
before  i,  u,  j,  and  ?/  has  been  noted ;  cf.  the  Note  on  p.  80. 


§  XXIV.    1.   z  initial  =  Fr.  z  initial.     But  few  cases  occur,  sources  being- 
those  of  the  same  Fr.  words. 

1    zel  zelum  (K.2 10447)        zele  |      2    zero » Arab.  ctfr  (K.2  2174)  zero 


2.    z  medial  =  Fr.  s  between  vowels;  Fr.  z  medial. 


1     nz^:r   Arab,  azzar   (K.2 

1117)  hasard 


2  ga-z5  G.*waso  (K.2 103G4)  gazon 

3  rfz5  rationem  (K.2  7803)  raison 


3.    z  final  =  Fr.  final  z  (rarely  occurring);  Fr.  z  -f-  mute  e;  or  Fr.  s  after 
a  vowel  -f-  mute  e  at  the  end  of  the  word  as  in  dialect  ro:z  =  Fr.  rose. 


1     g^-.z  (Gr.  y/coc)  see  K.2 

2119  gfaz 


2  ga:z  (m.)  r<!;«  (K.2  4193)  gaze 

3  fo:z  causam  (K.2  2034)      chose 


4.    Special  cases. 

1    dizgr^'.s 

.  disgrace 

4    zg5 

2     szd.p,  egza.p 

exemple 

5    zgj'de 

3     zarze 2 

jersiais 

second 
seconder 


No.  1  dizgr^,:s.  "Assimilation  regressive"  of  unvoiced  s  to  voiced  g.  So  pro- 
nounced in  French  and  for  the  same  reason.    Cf.  the  cases  under  list  44. 

No.  2  ezd.p.  Good  authorities  for  the  pronunciation  gz  are  cited  for  XVIth 
century  French 3  (cf.  list  50),  which  is  also  that  of  standard  French.  In  tzd.p  the  z 
has  completely  assimilated  the  g  to  itself. 

No.  3  zarze.  Influence  of  the  z  in  the  accented  syllable  on  the  Fr.  g  of  the 
unaccented  first  syllable;  cf.  p.  20,  foot-notes  5,  6. 

Xo.  4  zg5,  no.  5  zgode.  This  is  popular  French  pronunciation,  "assimilation 
regressive",  the  commonest  kind,4  e.g.  zgre  =  Fr.  secret,  zgrett:r  =  Fr.  secretaire, 
see  §  XXVII,  4. 


1  For  e  =  Fr.  e,  see  p.  31,  5.  no.  9. 

2  For  the  e  see  p.  27,  Special  cases,  no.  12; 
;urze  is  also  heard. 


3  Thurot,  II,  p.  338. 

"  Passy,  Les  sons,  pp.  114-15,  §  223  (3d  ed.). 
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§  XXV. 
Fr.  sources. 


furl  Carolum 

fje  c&nem  (K2 1831) 


1.   f  initial  =  Fr.  written  ch  (chemin).    Original  sources  are  the 

:5    fu  caulem  CK.,  2031)        chou 


Charles 
chien 

2.    f  medial  =  =  Fr.  written  ch. 

Jc&fe  *cdacticare  (K.22272)  cacher 
mnrfc [marcare](K.25941)  marcher 


3.  f  final  =  Fr.  ch  +  mute  c. 

1  kvf  cdllocat  (K.2  2326)      couche 

2  Ivf  *luscum  (K.2  5752)      louche 

4.  Special  cases  (see  p.  77,  4). 

1  fnrfv.j  cerfeuil 

2  fre  serai 


tufe     G.    *tukkun     (K.2 
9802)  toucher 


3    ptf  noun  from  piscare      peche 


3    fy 


SU1S 


No.  1  fcirfe.j.  Jonain  gives  cherfeuil,  which  the  Carleton  dialect  would  pronounce 
farfo.j.  Jaubert  under  ch  gives  a  number  of  similar  examples.  It  may  easily  be 
dialect  influence.  This  pronunciation  f  for  Fr.  s  sound  is  most  common  according  to 
Jaubert  among  the  Auvergnats,  and  Passy  likewise  recalls  this  feature  of  their 
pronunciation.  • 

No.  2  fre.  This  conies,  I  think,  from  £  =  Fr.  je  +  serai,  being  phonetically 
made  up  of  je  serai,  i.  e.  not  (je)  serai. 

No.  3  fy  =  suis,  made  up  of  f  +  sy  (influence  of  the  |). 

Note.  I  noted  in  Quebec  fjfa  =  Fr.  sofa;  also  uref=  Fr.  arete;  in  Moisy's  Norman  dictionary, 
the  word  is  spelled  arreste  and  harique. 

Professor  Sheldon  records  ptfi  =  Fr.  petit  in  Specimens,  no.  32.  M.  Legendre2  has  recorded 
d(z)ur  =  Fr.  dur  and  rot(z)ir  =  Fr.  rotir.  Professor  Squair3  has  noted  t  =  t  +  ch  (as  in  E.  church) 
before  i  in  parti,  etc.  Professor  Rivard  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  sends  the  following  comment:  "f/"  = 
Fr.  t  -\-  i  on  u  n'est  pas  canadien.  C'est  une  erreur.  Nous  prononcons  ce  que  je  note  par  /,  quelque 
chose  comrae  tsi,  tsy,  mais  jamais  t/'i,  t/'y.  Vous  avez  remarque  que  Legendre  note  d(z)ur,  rdt(:)ir: 
c'est  a  dire  que  nous  pronon<;ons  devaut  i  et  y,  d  et  t  sifflant.  Mais  Legendre,  qui  note  bien  d(z)  note 
mal  tz;  ce  devrait  etre  dz  et  ts.    Legendre  n'a  jamais  note  tch  (=  if);  et  Squair  s'est  trompe  totalemeut.*' 


§  XXVI.     1.   £  initial  =  Fr.  j  or  g  before  e  or  i.    The  sources,  being  plainly 


identical  with  the  sources  of  the  same  Fr.  words,  are  not  given. 


$a:s 
0 


gens 
Jean 


i>y-i 


J»gre 


1  Etude,  §  336,  note  4. 

2  La  lanyue  franraise,  p.  47. 


3  A  contribution  etc.,  under  t,  p.  li!7. 


§  XXYI.    ?. 
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g  medial  =  Fr.  j  medial  or  g  before  e  or  *. 

3    gygme 


1 

f'l'e 

engin 

2 

regt[:ir 

rejouir 

3.    £  final  = 

-  Fr.  g  +  mute  e. 

1 

forj 

bouge 

2 

ft; 

linge 

ru: 


jugement 


rouare 


4.  g  represents  regularly  its  unvoiced  correspondent  f  in  French  (written  ch) 
whenever  this  unvoiced  Fr.  f  precedes  a  voiced  consonant.  This  is  merely  one  of  the 
most  common  cases  of  assimilation. 


List  52. 


agve 
egvo 
ragve 
gV&l ' 


achever 
echeveau 
rachever 
cheval 


gvale 

gvij 

gvije 


8    gve1 


chevalet 
cheville 
cheviller 
cheveux 


gval  has  also  the  forms  gw&l  (for  change  to  iv,  see  §  XIX,  3)  and  gvo,  givo 
(analogy  of  the  Fr.  plural  form  chevaux).  All  the  examples  in  list  52  are  examples 
of  what  Passy  calls  "assimilation  regressive".2  For  the  plural  of  gval,  cf.  list  69. 
Professor  Rivard  notes:   "Je  connais  dans  le  fr.-can.  gval,  gvo;  gwal,  gtvo;  p[al,  gi[o; 

W,  ffor 

5.    Special  cases. 

1  agst1  (il)  achete  3    rdva:g  revanche 

2  gigjc ;!  gesier 

No.  1  apt  is  a  case  of  false  analogy  to  words  like  dialect  agve  =  Fr. 
achever.  Beyer  and  Passy,  under  §  125,  note  1,  in  regard  to  apt  =  Fr.  (ils)  achetent, 
remark  that  this  pronunciation  is  antiquated.  Vaugelas  (1647)  says  of  OFr.  ojetter: 
"ce  defaut  est  particulier  k  Paris";  Thurot,  II,  p.  228. 

No.  2  gigje.  (For  i  =  Fr.  e,  see  no.  15  of  Special  cases,  p.  35.)  The  second 
g  is  due  apparently  to  the  influence  of  the  flrst  upon  it,  "assimilation  progressive". 
The  form  is  common  to  Normandy,  Center  of  France,  and  Picardy. 

No.  3  rdva:g  possibly  a  case  like  the  preceding  of  "assimilation  progressive" — 
or  possibly  due  to  influence  of  E.  revenge. 

Note.  In  Quebec  I  noted  the  following:  ar5dzi:r  =  Fr.  arroudir;  dzi:r  =  Fr.  dire;  gr<Tdzi:r 
=  Fr.  grandir;  cf.  Professor  Rivard's  observations  in  the  Note  on  p.  80. 


1  The  voicing  of  the  Fr.  ch  in  words  beginn- 
ing with  chev-  Thurot  mentions  (II,  p.  227)  as 
particularly  Parisian.  Nisard,  for  popular  rural 
French  about  Paris,  spells:  ajeter,  Langage  popu- 
laire  de  Paris,  p.  199.  Moisy,  fveu  =  Fr.  cheveu. 
Professor  Eivard  notes :  " J'ai  aussi  entendu  az%e, 
razye,  peal,  zyale,  zyij,  zi{0,  etc." 


2  Passy,  Les  sons,  p.  124,  §  235  (Gth  edition): 
Etude,  p.  168,  §  392. 

3  Grandgagnage   spells  gigni,   Dictionnaire 
de  la  langue  tvallone. 
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Palatals. 

§  XXVII.  1.  g  initial  =  Fr.  g  before  the  consonants  I  and  r;  also  before 
the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u  (=  Fr.  on).  The  original  source  of  the  g  is  of  course  identical 
with  that  of  Fr.  g. 

1  garde  garder  4    golf  golfe 

2  glut5  glouton  5    gra  grand 

3  glws.r  gloire  6    gu  gout 

2.  </  medial  =  Fr.  g  medial  before  the  consonants  I  and  r;  also  before  the 
vowels  a,  o,  and  w  (=  Fr.  ou). 

1  tfe//u  degout  4    regie  regler 

2  //^o  fagot  5    rdgrt  regret 

3  regale  regaler  6     vargl^  verglas 

3.  g  final  =  Fr.  g,  final  in  the  word  zig-zag  =  Fr.  zig-zag;  Fr.  g  +  ne;  and 
Fr.  g  +  liquid  followed  by  mute  e.  The  vowel  quantity  in  the  following  words  is 
short  rather  than  long. 

1  Imj  begue  4    org  orgue 

2  l5:g  longue  5    rtg  regie 

3  me.v/,  W2£#  maigre  6    se^r  seigle 

4.  #  =  Fr.  h  sound,  written  c;  or  the  written  c  which  is  sounded  like  a  g 
(before  a  and  o). 

List  53. 

1  a/nsgdot  anecdote  5  zg5  second 

2  ynlfL  calf  at  6  zgdde  seconder 

3  galfzde  calfater  7  zgre  secret 

4  gantf1  canif  8  zgrett.r  secretaire 

In  as  much  as  the  Fr.  c  in  nos.  5,  G,  7,  and  8  is  really  voiced,  these  cases 
are  only  apparent  exceptions.2  zg5  and  zgdde  have  been  commented  on  under  Special 
cases,  p.  79. 

Xo.  1  nntgdot  may  be  "assimilation  regressive".  Xos.  2,  3  and  4  seem  to  be 
due  to  dialect  influence,  for  they  are  found  spelt  with  g  in  the  Saintonge  dialect,  and 
Talbert3  remarks  the  same  trait.4  The  mistaking  of  the  voiced  consonant  for  the 
unvoiced  is  not  difficult.    Tlmrot  notes  ganif,  II,  p.  200. 


1  Nisard  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris  2  At  least,   if  not  standard  French  pronuu- 

spells  ganif:  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  199.  ciation   for   7   and   8,   the  dialect  pronunciation 

Georges  Dottin  gives  ganif  in  his  Glossaire  des  (i.  e.  with  the  g)  can  he  heard:  Lesaint,  p.  130. 
parlers    du    Bas-Maine,    Paris,     Welter,    1899.  3  Dialecte  blaisois,  p.  233. 


Agnel  gives  segret  and  segond  for  popular  rural 
pronunciation  about  Paris:  Langage  des  environs 
de  Faris,  p.  18. 


4  (  f .  vulgar  Latin  gamba  (CI.  camba),  grassn 
(CI.  crassum)  and  Schwan's  remark  under  3)  of 
§  23  (2d  edition)  Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischen. 


§  XXVII.    g. 
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5.    Special  cases.1 

1    gabote  caboter  5 

'1    gal&:s  balance  6 

3  gakrsc  balancer  7 

4  gald'sin,  galcvsi)i  balancine  8 

No.  1  gabote.     "Assimilation  regressive". 


grup  croup 

Ji,  Ji[i  lui 

magane  malmener 

ei:g  zinc 

Derived  from  Sp.  cdbo  =  cape,  and 


used  in  XVIth  century  French  (according  to  H.,  D.,  T.,  Dictionnaire  general). 

No.  2  galas.  Littre  gives  the  dialect  form  for  Geneva  dialect  verb  se  galancer; 
gala.s  and  galcTsin  would  naturally  follow  galcvse.  I  have  searched  in  Gaudy  and  Lefort's 
Glossaire  genevois  (where,  however,  balancoire  is  given)  and  in  D.  Bridel's  Glossaire 
du  patois  de  la  Suisse  romande  for  these  words,  but  without  success. 

No.  5  grup.    Geneva  dialect  for  Fr.  croup,  according  to  Littre. 

No.  6  Ji.  The  evolution  appears  to  be :  Fr.  il  lui  dit  =  i  ji  di  =  i  Ji  di. 
Fr.  gu  regularly  appears  in  the  dialect  as  j  (jid  =  Fr.  guide),  which  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Saintonge  dialect.  There  are  in  Jonain's  dictionary  but  a  half  dozen 
cases  in  all  of  gu  -f  a  vowel.  The  commoner  form  for  Fr.  lui  in  the  Carleton  dialect 
is  j  before  vowels  and  ji  before  consonants.  These  forms  together  with  li  and  i  may 
be  found  in  Jaubert.  In  regard  to  gl,  Jaubert  says  "souvent  mouille,  de  meme  que 
dans  la  langue  italienne";  and  in  speaking  of  li  in  cases  like  vous  li  parlerez,  vous  li 
direz,  he  says  "li  se  prononce  le  plus  souvent  comme  gli  dans  l'italien''.  In  the 
first  place,  dialect  ji  has  come  about  by  weak  point  of  contact  for  I,  which  has  thus 
been  lost.  Making  still  further  effort  a  little  further  back  of  the  already  palatal 
position,  a  J  has  resulted;2  (cf.  p.  84,  no.  5,  comment  to  edzi/ig  =  Fr.  aiguille).  Jyi 
is  heard  also,  formed  like  Ji,  but  retaining  the  ?/  following  thus  Fr.  lui. 

No.  7  magane.  Dunn  under  maganer  says:  "Can.  Traiter  rudement:  Maganer 
un  cheval.  En  Nor.,  magouaner  sig.  mdcher  lentement  et  desagreablement".  Jaubert 
gives  the  words  magncr  and  magnier,  meaning  maltraiter,  and  says:  "La  premiere 
acceptation  de  ce  mot  vient  de  manus  .  .  .  tandis  que  la  seconde  est  une  contraction 
de  mehaigner  (estropier)."  Dottin,  in  his  Glossaire  des  parlers  du  lias-Maine,  gives  the 
form  ma-gone  =  machonner. 

No.  8  zi.g  =  Fr.  zinc.     "Assimilation  regressive". 


Note. 
§  XXIX,  2). 

1  eje 

2  Jub* 

3  Jame 


The  following  cases  noted  about  Quebec  are  of  interest  by  way  of  comparison  (cf. 


indien 
diable 
diamant 


Jo 

edzi{ig(?) 

C»Je:r 


Dieu 

aiguille 

chaudiere 


1  These  changes  go  back  to  French  and  not 
to  Latin  (except  of  course  indirectly)  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  compare  with  the  Latin  originals  of  the 
French  forms ;  cf .  the  foot-note  3  on  p.  8. 

*  Cf.  milieu  and  lieu  in  Matzke's  Mouilliertes 
I  and  notes  21  and  22  p.  83  (Publications  of  the 


of 


M.  L.  A.,   1890),   vol.  V;   also   Logie,   Patois 
Cachy,  pp.  169-170  in  ibidem,  vol.  VII,  1892. 

3  Found  in  other  dialects,  for  example  E.  de 
Chambure  in  his  Glossaire  du  Morvan,  p.  6* 
(notes  grammaticales)  says  ug  dur  s'emploie  pour 
d:  guidbe  =  Fr.  diable". 
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II.  Phonology. 


From  oasis  1.  2.  .'!.  4  and  6,  Fr.  d  before  consonantal  i  =  J;  in  Carleton,  on  the  contrary, 
Fr.  d  before  i  —  j  (see  list  55).  The  explanation  of  the  j  =  Fr.  d  +  i  is  simply  that  Fr.  d  is  carried 
hack  to  the  palatal  position  assimilated  with  it,  the  d  then  dropping  out.  In  Fr.  d  before  i  =  J,  the  d  is 
merely  carried  farther  back.  The  forms  guieu,  guiable,  guiamant  are  giTen  by  Nisard  for  popular  rural 
pronunciation  about  Paris:  Langage  populaire,  p.  2(H);  cf.  Molit''re's  Mon  Guieu  {Don  Juan,  act  II,  patai 

No. 5  is  of  particular  interest.  In  the  Waterville,  Me.,  French-dialect,  Professor  Sheldon  indicates 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  to  be  edzyidz,  that  is  French  so-called  liquid  I,  really  y,  in  that  dialect 
-  d;.  Here  then  in  Quebec  edzi[ig{?)  is  an  example  of  the  phonetic  process  reversed  and  besides  a 
stop  produced.  If  liquid  I  sound  ever  existed  in  the  Carleton  dialect,  it  has  as  in  ordinary  French 
become  completely  palatalized.  This  process  began  early  as  can  be  seen  by  Thurot's  numerous 
examples.1  Now  if  in  addition  to  palatalization  the  process  of  going  back  be  continued  until  the 
velar  position  is  reached,  then  a  g  is  produced  as  in  this  case.  I  have  queried  the  form  edzyigtf)  in- 
asmuch as  Professor  Rivard  writes:  "Je  noterais  edzyij."  Parallel  with  the  first  element  in  edzyig^i) 
are  such  Quebec  forms  as  dzijom  =  Fr.  Guillaume,  dzi/'ie.  =  Fr.  guichet,  burdzijd  =  Fr.  Bourguignon ; 
and  conversely  Jij5  =  Fr.  Dion  and  Jion  =  Fr.  Dionne.  dj  =  j  in  the  dialect  reminds  one  of  di  in 
Latin  [i  =  j]  becoming  i;  cf.  §  XXXI,  2. 


§  XXVIII.     1.   k  initial  =  Fr.  c  before  I,  and  r:   Fr.  c  and  qu  before  a,  o, 

and  u  (=  Fr.  on).    The  sources  are  identical  with   those  of  this  consonant  in  the 
same  French  words. 

1  Z.u.6  cable 

2  /iu.r  quart 


3     Mu 


clou 


Jco.r 

krS:d 

hura:§ 


corps 
craindre 


2.    Jc  medial 

1 

a'Trfym 

2 

d'krje 2 

3 

buhle 

3.    k  final  = 

by 

mute  e. 

1 

evek 

2 

fink 

3 

fr5:Jc 

=  Fr.  medial  c  before  I  and  r;  Fr.  c  before  a,  o,  and  u  (==  Fr.  on). 
enclume  4    disko.r  discord 

encrier  5    p^ka:s;  pacage 

boucler  G     roku:r  recours 

Fr.  final  c,  or  q  (in  no.  4);  Fr.  q  +  ue:  Fr.  c  +  liquid  followed 


eveque 

fiacre 

fnroncle 


4.  Special  cases.     1°.   k  =  Fr.  g. 

1  ekl^  glas 

2  futik  fatigue 

3  fatika  fatiguant 


1  Tome  II,  p.  300-301. 

2  Noted  in  Quebec  a-krije;  both  akrie  and 
cTkrije  are  popular  French  forms. 

3  Agnel  gives  fatikue  for  popular  rural  French 
about  Paris:  Langage  des  environs  de  Varis,  p.  20. 
The  Quebec  form  is  fatsice.  Thurot  cites  Yaugelas 


4  l6Tt 

5  k5:k 

6  stk 


4  f&tice* 

5  vakabo 4 


coq 

conque 

sec 


fatigue 
vagabond 


(1647)  for  vacabond  "le  vulgaire  dit  vacabond'% 
tome  II,  p.  206. 

4  Given  by  Xisard  vacabond  for  popular  rural 
French  about  Paris:  Langage  populaire  de  Paris, 
p.  200. 


5 
G 

stkta:b 
tomak 

septembre 

tomate 

7 
8 

pjce,  pice 
gylcwe:r,  ptkive:r 

jucher 

juclioir 

§  xxviii.   k.  85 

No.  1.  The  dialect  form  ekL>  for  Fr.  glas  may  be  confusion  with  the  Fr. 
word  eclat;  clas  is,  however,  according;  to  Littre,  a  Burgundian  form.  Jaubert  gives 
clas  and  under  c  comments  upon  the  permutation  of  c  for  g  and  vice-versa.  Dialect 
g  =  Fr.  k  sound  has  already  been  noted  in  list  53. 

Nos.  2,  3  and  4  may  be  considered  cases  of  "assimilation  progressive"  (Passy, 
Les  sons,  6th  edition,  §  235;  Elude,  §  392). 

No.  4  is  a  dialect  form  found  in  Jaubert,  Moisy.  and  Talbert's  Dialecte  blaisois. 
Evidently  very  popular  pronunciation  also  in  XVIth  century  French,  as  Thurot's 
quotations  testify,1  the  Carleton  form  being  apparently  a  retention.  Roquefort,  also, 
spells  vacabond  and  vacabonder. 

5.    Special  cases.    2°. 

1  a  brysk  pival  (pwtl)  a  rebrousse-poil 

2  urmanak  almanach 

3  ekydje  etudier 

4  mli  nid 

No.  1  a  brysh  pwal  {pivtl).  The  lc  is  not  clear;  possibly  confusion  with  Fr 
brusquer  (cf.  §  XIII  for  the  y).    The  Fr.  re  is  lost  thru  weakness  of  accented  stress. 

No.  2  urmanak.  See  Thurot,  II,  p.  127.  Probably  a  retention  of  old  pronun- 
ciation, final  c  being  regularly  sounded,  tho  often  silent  in  this  word;  (for  r,  see 
list  63,  no.  2). 

No.  3  ekydje.  I  should  expect  etyje  as  Fr.  d  before  i  =  ,/'  (jo  =  Fr.  Dieu). 
The  dialect  forms  for  Center  of  France  and  Blois  where  Fr.  d  before  i  =  g  are  those 
one  looks  for,  Jaubert  giving  etuguier  and  etuguer,  which  last  Talbert  in  Dialecte 
blaisois,  p.  232,  gives;  see  list  71.  etuguier  is  also  the  popular  rural  form  about  Paris 
given  by  Nisard,  p.  200.  Analogy  of  dialect  words  like  Quebec  eki[i  =  Fr.  etui  may 
have  influenced  in  pronouncing  Jc  for  Fr.  t  in  the  first  syllable. 

No.  4  mJc.  A  dialect  found  in  Moisy,  also  in  Metivier.  Godefroy  says:  2,  nic 
Poitou,  Canada,  Normandy  nic.    It  is  not  in  Corblet's  Picard  Glossary. 

No.  5  ssktd.b.    Analogy  of  oktob  =  Fr.  octobre. 

No.  6  tomak.     A  cas  of  dissimilation. 

No.  7  %yce,  se  juquer  is  given  by  Metivier  in  his  Dictionnaire  franco-normand 
=  Fr.  se  juclier;  also  Moisy  gives  jouquer,  juquer. 

No.  8  %ykive:r.  A  Picard  form  given  by  Corblet  in  his  Glossairc  du  patois 
picard  is  joukoir  =  Fr.  perchoir. 

Note.    bisi{i  =  Fr.  biscuit  (in  Quebec);  patak  =  Fr.  patate  (in  Quebec),  dissimilation. 

Remark,  ka  d  kid  is  the  Carleton  dialect  pronunciation  of  Fr.  gants  de  "kid";  the  k  in  kii 
being  due,  I  think,  to  the  influence  of  the  k  in  kid. 


1  Tome  II,  p.  20G. 
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II.  Phonology. 


§  XXIX.  c  =  Fr.  /,•  before  the  front  vowels  e,  e,  i,  0,  y,  §,  as.  This  slight 
difference,  being-  like  the  greflt  majority  of  differences,  due  to  a  modern  development 
easily  explained  phonetically.    (The  original  sources  of  the  Fr.  lc  are  not  inserted.) 


queter 

quille 

quitte 

quitter 

choeur 

cceur 

cul 

ancan 

paquet 

perro<iuet 

chacun 

sobriquet 

tranquille 

vaquer 

jacquettn 

The  Fr.  k  in  the  above  words  in  the  Oheticamp  dialect  =  tf,  that  is, 
pronounced  still  farther  forward.  The  trait  in  these  words,  the  insertion  of  a  ,/', 
or  approach  to  the  palatal  position,  when  the  preceding  consonant  is  near  to  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  in  popular  French  speech  and  is  hard  to  avoid,  so  natural  and 
easy  is  the  change.  The  tendency  is  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of  French  cas 
and  qui,  tas  and  tiens,  the  Jc  in  qui  and  the  t  in  tiens  being  slightly  farther  forward 
than  the  normal  h  and  t  in  cas  and  tas.  •  The  Quebec  pronunciation  of  nos.  23,  26, 
27  and  28  is:  oce,  fact,  subrice,  trCicil. 


List  53  a. 

1 

americS 

americain 

16 

cite 

2 

i'dice 

indiquer 

17 

cij 

3 

e  ci  I 

inquiet 

18 

cit 

4 

lecij 

bequille 

19 

cite 

5 

bucc 

bouquet 

20 

ce:r 

6 

eticst 

etiquette 

21 

ce:r 

7 

evocc 

evoquer 

22 

cy 

8 

SSClf 

esquif 

23 

OClT 

9 

sscive 

esquiver 

24 

pace 

10 

fabrics 

fabricant 

25 

paroce 

11 

JiOCt 

coquin 

26 

facce 

12 

hoctt 

coquette 

27 

suberce 

13 

eel 

quel 

28 

trd'd:j 

14 

cs:s 

caisse 

29 

race 

15 

Cr.t 

quete 

30 

facet 

§  XXX.  c2  =  Fr.  t  +  i  +  vowel.  Just  as  in  list  52  the  change  here  is 
a  comparatively  modern  one  going  directly  back  to  French  and  not  to  Latin,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  foot-note  1.  p.  83. 


List  54. 


1 

amice 

amitie 

5 

bifiice 

2 

free 

entier 

6 

f&rbla'ce 

3 

dtrece 

entretien 

7 

galimac^ 

4 

benice 

benitier 

8 

in  i  mice 

1  Passy,  Etude,  §  407. 

2  Common  in  the  French  provinces;  Chambure, 
Glossaire  du  Morvan,  (notes  grammaticales,  p.  17  ) 
says:  uq  on  h  s'emploie  pour  t:  amiquie";    R.  <le 


bijoutier 
ferblantier 
galimatias 
inimitie 


Montesson,  Yocabulaire  du  Haut  Maine  (under 
the  letter  t):  "t  suivi  de  i  se  prouonce  qui."  In 
regard  to  Quebec  French  M.  Eivard  notes:  "On 
rencontre  kj  et  c.    No.  3  se  prononce :  ahvec." 


§  XXXI.    j. 
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9  Jcarce 

10  hreci 

11  cs 

12  ced 

ce.r 

14  macer 

15  mfcf 
10  wjcce 
17  nunc 


1 


quartier 

18 

mince 

Chretien 

19 

pice 

tiens 

20 

suet 

tiede 

21 

simce:r 

tiers 

22 

fd'ce 

matiere 

23 

farpe'ee 

maintien 

24 

farce 

metier 

25 

t;thuce:r ' 

mortier 

26 

turce:r 

moitie 

pitie 

soutien 

cimetiere 

chantier 

charpentier 

chartier 

tabatiere 

tourtiere 


The  above  change  is  a  well  known  one  in  dialect  French  as  can  be  seen  by 
consulting  Jaubert,  who  cites  many  of  these  same  words  as  examples  (under  ti). 
Talbert  mentions  this,  too,  as  characteristic  of  the  dialect  of  Blois.2  The  t  is  carried 
back,  assimilated  to  the  k  position,  then  becoming  Jc.  The  phonetic  treatment  of  Fr. 
d  before  i  in  and  around  Quebec  is  precisely  parallel  in  such  words  as  J^:b  =  Fr. 
diable,  see  §  XXVII,  note,  no.  2.  The  Fr.  t  in  all  the  above  words  in  the  Cheticamp 
dialect  =  f/';3  yet  Fr.  qui  in  that  dialect  is  nevertheless  retained  intact. 

Note.  In  regard  to  the  above  words  in  list  54  Agnel  says:  "La  syllabe  finale  -tier  se  prononce 
quic:  on  dit  char'quie,"  etc.;  andNisard,  commenting  on  the  same  feature,  says:  "Cette  forme,  Paris  semble 
ne  la  devoir  a  aucun  patois;  elle  lui  est  bien  propre  et  Ton  peut  dire  qu'il  s'y  delecte.  Cependant,  ay 
bien  regarder,  on  reconnait  bientot  qu'elle  procede  de  la  forme  bourguignonne  gu  pour  d  comme  daiis 
guieic,  guiable."  Dottin,  in  his  Glossaire  des  parlers  du  Bos-Maine,  Notes  grammaticales,  p.  LXXXV 
says:  "t  suivi  de  i  consonne  se  combine  avec  lui  pour  donner  k  mouille  (i.e.  c)";  "d  suivi  de  i  consonne 
se  combine  avec  lui  pour  donner  g  mouille  (i.  e.  ,/)",  ibidem. 

cun  =  Carleton  pronunciation  and  also  Quebec  of  E.  tune;  analogy  of  such  pronunciations  as 
those  in  the  above  list.    For  an  example  see  §  LXIII,  no.  73. 


§  XXXI.    1.  j  =  Fr.  medial 
mute  e.4    (Sources  as  in  French.) 

1     bat^:j  bataille 


ill;  or  ill  in  the  last,  sjilable  of  a  word  -f- 


Z     myr^:j 


muraille 


vjl^,:j 


tailleur 
volaille 


2.    j  =  Fr.  d  before  i.    This  change  arises  from  carrying  the  Fr.  d  back, 
assimilating  it  to  the  j  position,  the  d  then  dropping.    Cf.  the  Latin  intervocalic  di 


1  The  French  form  is  due  to  the  analogy  of 
just  such  words  as  in  this  list.  It  should  be 
naturally,  coming  from  tabac,  tabachiere  or  ta- 
baqui'ere;  in  fact,  Thurot's  quotations  show  both 
forms  in  use  in  XVIth  French,  t.  II,  p.  238,  but 
.analogy  has  forced  it  into  the  list  of  the  majority. 
Darmesteter  mentions  this  case:  De  la  creation 
actuelle  des  mots  nouveaux  dans  la  langne  fran- 
caise,  p.  75. 


-  Dialecte  blaisois,  p.  232. 

3  So  also  in  Professor  Sheldon's  Specimens, 
cf.  no.  23  tfd  =  Fr.  quel,  p.  5. 

4  Cf.  thruout  for  dialect  J  Professor  Sheldon's 
dialect  d$  =  Fr.  j  (consonant),  g  followed  by  a 
front  vowel,  d  followed  by  i  (p.  5  of  Sjjecimens). 
Or  Geddes,  American  French  dialect  comparison 
in  Modern  Language  Notes,  Dec.  1897,  Jan.,  Feb., 
April.  May  1K98.    Also  separately  printed. 
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II.  I'honolo'n. 


becoming  i  ( 

=  i)  i" 

French,  e.  f.  gaudium 

=  joie,  hodium  = 

=  hut, 

medium  ==  mi.    Ct 

also  t  li <•  cases 

-  in  the  Note  to  §  XXVII.  p] 

.  83  and  84. 

List 

5r>.    The  change  is  purety  one  from  French. 

1     ;i<ir<'jt 

(ingredient) 

9 

Jca,sk&peJL> 

Cascapedia 

2     akaje ' 

Acadien 

10 

meiapej^ 

Metapedia 

3    alcajen ' 

Acadienne 

11 

fojer 

chaudiere 

4     ;>}» 

adieu 

12 

jamf 

diamant 

5     i'ji2 

Indien 

13 

jamet 

dia  metre 

6     e'jsn 2 

Indienne 

14 

j\uib 

diable 

7     Icanaji 

Canadien 

15 

./" 

Dieu 

8    li&na/jen 

Canadienne 

Note. 

p&speJKj 

=  Paspebiac.3    Probably  influence  of  such  names  as  kaskapeJL, 

and  metapej^. 

3.  i 

=  Fr. 

<ju  before  the  front  vowels 

e  (=  e,  s), 

eu  (= 

0)  anc 

L  i. 

Lu 

st  56. 

Purely  a  change  from  French  just  as 

in  the 

preceding  lists  53. 

54  and  55. 

1     hajet 

baguette 

14 

js:r 

guere 

2    maldjele 

malengueule 

15 

je:r* 

guerre 

3    marjije,4 

marjijc 

marguillier 

16 

jsrje 

guerrier 

4    navrje 

naviguer 

17 

jete 

guetter 

5    ^>;/y0 

(orgelet) 

18 

jid 

guide 

6     :»;/«/ 

orgueil 

19 

jide 

guider 

7     jrjtf/a 

orgueilleux 5 

20 

jirld.d 

guirlande 

8     wy'tf.r 

vigueur 

21 

jift  '• 

guichet 

9    jers 

gueret 

22 

jit^:r 

guitare 

10    jeri:r 

guerir 

23 

jo 

gueux 

1 1    jcrisab 

guerissable 

24 

jel 

gueule 

12    j« 

guet 

25 

J0Z 

gueuse 

13    je.y 

guepe 

1  Also  kaje  and  kajen,  the  Fr.  a  being  lost 
thru  enfeeblement  in  an  unaccented  syllable. 

2  Altho  these  forms  can  sometimes  be  heard, 
the  popular  ones  in  use  are  sova:$  and  sovazts 
=  Fr.  snuvage  and  saavagesse.  About  Quebec 
no.  1  is  pronounced  agreje  and  is  used  rather  for 
Fr.  criblures  =  popular  agrt.  No.  3,  directly 
under  tj  XXXI,  is  pronounced  tL-ja:r,  neither 
t^'jo.r  nor  toy'o  being  in  use. 

a  In  regard  to  these  French  names  ending 
in  -ac,  see  Jonaiu's  observations  in  his  Preambule 
to  the  Dictionnaire,  p.  10. 

*  Also  noted  mardije,  cf.  M.  Legendre's  Di- 
jaume  and  Bourdignon  for  Fr.  Guillaumc  and 
Bourguignon,  p.  47:  La  languc  francaise. 


5  Rinfret,  Dictionnaire  de  nos  fautes,  says 
under  orgueilleux:  "N'est  pas  francais  pour  de- 
signer l'orgelet."  M.  Kivard  commenting  on  the 
Carleton  form  for  Fr.  orgelet  says:  :'Je  ne  connais 
que  orej5  et  orijx" 

6  Jonain  writes  yarre  (p.  20,  Introduction). 
Cf.  §  LXIII,  Christian  names,  no.  '11  piar  =  Fr. 
Pierre. 

7  Also  noted  dift,  see  foot-note  4.  Such  forms 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  dialects,  where 
Fr.  gui  may  regularly  appear  as  di.  They  are 
merely  cases  of  pronunciation  so  far  forward  that 
the  d  position  is  reached.  About  Quebec  the  d 
in  such  words  sounds  like  d  -|-  z;  see  the  Note 
to  no.  5,  p.  84. 
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In  these  examples,  the  Fr.  gu  is  carried  forward  to  the  palatal  position,  where, 
just  as  in  the  preceding  list  55.  assimilation  to  j  takes  place,  the  French  consonant 
falling.  Jonain  remarks  this  trait  particularly  in  his  Preambuile,  p.  20  (Dictionnaire 
du  patois  saintongeais). 


4.    Special  cases  of  j. 

1  rnmysje  rat  musque 

2  suje  Soulier 

3  ji,  il  U>1<)  lui 


o 


ji  rien 

jo  (Jez)  leur 


No.  1  rnmysje.  This  form  which  I  failed  to  recognize  when  in  Carleton  points 
to  a  Fr.  ramusgue.  Upon  going  to  Cheticamp  C.  B.,  I  found  that  Fr.  k  +  e  was 
regularly  represented  by  tf;  and  I  noted  ramystfe,  which  pointed  to  Fr.  rat  muske, 
and  only  then  did  I  recognize  the  Carleton  form  for  Fr.  rut  muske.  This  is  of  parti- 
cular interest  as  showing  the  varied  pronunciations  B>.  Jc  in  dialects  assumes:  The 
Fr.  A-  in  a  back  palatal  position,  the  Carleton  form  between  the  French  form  and  the 
Cheticamp  form,  and  lastly  the  Cheticamp  form  itself  in  a  front  palatal  position. 

No.  2  snjc.    Simply  a  case  of  palatalization  of  I  just  as  in  ordinary  French.2 

No.  3  ji.  This  is  the  form  before  consonants,  j  before  vowels  e.  g.  iji  don  = 
il  lui  donne;  i  j5  done  =  ils  out  donne.  Even  in  French  the  ordinary  pronunciation 
of  the  pronoun  il  is  i.3  The  I  then  of  Fr.  lui,  coming  between  front  vowels  perhaps 
becomes  palatalized  and  hence  ,;'.    For  examples,  see  Morphology,  §  XLVI. 

No.  4  je.    Merely  a  case  of  loss  of  initial  Fr.  r,  perhaps  thru  assimilation. 

Note.  The  Port  Daniel  form  for  Fr.  rien  is  le.  Cf.  OF.  orme  from  L.  ulmum.  Also  in 
popular  speech  sometimes  margre  for  malgre.*  Passy  remarks  that  in  some  barbarous  languages  I  and 
r  have  not  a  distinct  existence. 

No.  5  jo  =  Fr.  leur.  Just  as  in  such  words  as  no.  2  suje,  the  I  has  become 
completely  palatalized.  I  do  not  feel  sure,  whether  the  form  Jaubert  gives  ieux  = 
Fr.  leur  (see  example  under  Morphology,  §  XLVI)  has  had  an  influence  or  not. 
Whether  the  combination  be  i(l)  leur,  or  il  eux,  the  phonetic  possibilities  are  alike 
and  the  I  has  become  palatalized.  Ch.  Guerlin  de  Guer  in  Le  purler  populaire  dans 
la  commune  de  Thaon  (Calvados),  p.  109,  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  palatal  j 
to  the  need  of  avoiding  hiatus,  the  intermediary  steps  being  as  follows:  il  leur  a  dit; 
i  leur  a  dit;  i  leux  a  dit;  i  eux  a  dit;  and  finally:  i  joz  a  di.  Dottin  (op.  cit.,  p.  532) 
gives  this  good  example:  di  jo  k  se  pur  jo  —  Fr.  dis  leur  que  c'est  pour  eux.  The 
phenomena  of  jo  for  leur  and  ji  for  lui  are  identical  in  formation:  i  je  di  =  Fr.  il 
leur  dit,  and  *  ji  di  =  Fr.  il  lui  dit;  the  I  falling,  the  palatal  j  naturally  prevents 
the  hiatus. 


1  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy  ji/i  e  kri  yn  tit  lit 
=  Fr.  je  lui  ai  ecrit  une  petite  lettre,  Das  ge- 
sprochene  Franzosisch,  p.  99,  §  44. 

2  Cf.  Passy,  Etude,  §  326,  also  Les  sons,  6th 
edition,  §  195. 


3  Beyer  and  Passy,   Das  gesprochene  Fran- 
zosisch, p.  123,  §  90. 

*  Passy,  Etude,  §  331. 
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Liquids. 

<  XXXII.     1.    I  initial  =   Fr.  I  initial, 
the  same  or  corresponding  words.) 


(The  sources  are  those  of  Fr.  I  in 


larsi 
lest 


2.    I  medial 

1  alime 

2  Jculov 


larcin 
leste 

Fr.  I  medial, 
aliment 
couleuvre 


3    In 


3    parle 


3.     I  final 


1  hrtl 

2  vi^.i 


Fr.  I  final;  Fr.  I  or  11  +  mute  e. 
querelle  3    sd 

mele 


loup 


parle 


sel 


4.  Whispered  French  I  as  in  table  is  regularly  lost  in  the  dialect,  thru 
enfeeblement,  Passy,  Etude,  §  374.  Cf.  also  Beyer  and  Passy's  statement  in  regard 
to  voiceless  I  in  such  cases:  "In  dieser  Stellung  kann  es  leicht  wegfalleir  (§  18, 
p.  87)  referring  to  spoken  popular  French.  In  XVIth  century  French.  I  after  a 
consonant  as  a  general  rule  did  not  become  silent;  Thurot's  quotation  from  Palsgrave 
shows  this  (II,  p.  265  and  Xote  3).  Xevertheless  Thurot  says:  "La  sj'ncope  est  rare 
apres  la  consonne  initiale  ou  mediate,  beaucoup  plus  frequente  apres  la  consonne 
metatonique";  the  examples  cited  by  Thurot  illustrate  this.  Xisard  shows  this  to  be 
a  common  feature  of  popular  rural  French  about  Paris,  p.  252;  cf.  also  Agnel,  p.  21. 
in  the  op.  cit. 

As  is  well  known,  I  mouillee  was  for  a  long  time  in  early  French  a  simple 
consonant  pronounced  just  as  the  one  to-day  is  in  the  south  of  France. •  Xevertheless 
early  in  XVIth  century  French  it  was  being  replaced  by  the  palatal  (J)  sound  it 
has  to-day  both  in  French  and  in  this  dialect,  and  Thurot2  quotes  Hindret  (1687) 
who  says  that  in  "la  petite  bourgeoisie  de  Paris,  on  trouve  beaucoup  de  gens  qui 
pour  dire,  bataillon,  postilion,  mouille,  bouillon  etc.  disent  batajon,  postijon  etc.*' 3 

5.  Special  cases  of  I.  (Explained  below  as  due  to  the  influences  there  stated; 
therefore  the  L.  originals  of  the  Fr.  forms  are  not  inserted.) 

1  a  (before  consonants)  elle  5  labre  ambler 

2  alimo*  aniinaux  6  i,    i  +  jb  often   before 

3  by  to  bluteau  vowels  il,  ils 

4  kel;  lcokd  quelque  7  liuidro  numero 


1  Passy,  Lessons,  p.  105,  §195  (6th  edition). 

2  Tome  II,  p.  298. 

"  ( If.  also  foot-note  2,  p.  83. 

1  Cf.  list  09. 

6  Professor  Rivard  comments  as  follows:  "Le 


j  ne  fait  pas  parti  du  mot  i,  c'est  line  consonne 
intercalate  comme  le  z  dans  quatre-z-yeiix 
nieutionne  par  l'Academie,  comme  le  t  dans  fen 
ai-t-un";  cf.  Bulletin  P.  F.  I,  pp. 81-85. 


8  bkje 

9  pepeilje 

10  py,  ply 

11  pi/i 


§ 

XXXII.    1 

hoquet 

12 

pyrin 

peuplier 

13 

rdfla 

plus 

14 

tubal je 

pluie 

15 

vslime 
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pleuresie 

refrain 
tablier 
venimeux 


Remark.    For  balwe,  bdye,  bdlue  =  Ft.  bluet,  see  p.  44,  9. 


No.  1  &.    See  the  explanation  of  i  =  il,  ils,  no.  G  below. 

No.  2  alimo.  Passy,  Etude,  §  332:  "Une  nasale  se  change  assez  souvent  en 
consonne  d'une  classe  differente  . . .  4°  en  laterale:  italien  alma  <le  animam;  velem  de 
venenum;  francais  vulgaire  rlt  pour  venin."  The  point  of  contact  of  the  two  con- 
sonants being  so  near  together,  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  changes  and  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Romance  languages. 

No.  3  byto  =  Fr.  bluteau,  just  as  in  kek,  pyi,  parapyi,  prrizi  the  Fr.  I  is 
completely  vocalized.    See  example  no.  63,  §  LNIII,  Acadianisms. 

No.  4  kek  =  Fr.  quelque.  The  point  of  contact  for  I  is  so  feebly  struck  as 
not  to  be  heard.  True  also  for  spoken  French  as  Beyer  and  Passy  give  the 
form  kskJ 

No.  5  la'bre  =  Fr.  ambler.  The  word  is  used  much  in  the  expression  a  Job 
=  Fr.  elle  amble;  thus  the  I  appears  to  be  that  of  the  pronoun  elle,  which  has 
become  attached  to  the  verb;  after  which  dissimilation  has  taken  place  iCcble 
becoming  iCvbre.  "ambrer  suit  le  sort  i'ambre  devenant  lambre,  et  devient  lui-meme 
le  plus  souvent  lambrer,  dans  le  Can.-Fran<;.,"  Bulletin  du  parler  francais  au  Canada, 
t.  I,  p.  168. 

No.  6  i  =  Fr.  il.  This  was  XVIth  century  usage  when  Fr.  il  or  ils  was 
before  a  consonant,  so  clearly  indicated  by  Thurot;2  and  i  =  Fr.  il,  ils  (before  con- 
sonants) is  also  colloquial  Parisian  usage.3  The  phonetic  explanation  is  this:  The  I 
being  vocalic  in  nature  unites  with  the  vowel  which  follows  it  so  quickly,  that  the 
flapping  movement  of  the  tongue  necessary  to  produce  the  I  lacks  the  force  requisite 
for  that  result.  Passy  states  how  this  may  be  brought  about  in  several  ways.4 
For  examples  see  Morphology,  §  XL VI;  the  loss  of  I  in  dialect  a  =  Fr.  elle  is  thus 
explained  also;  for  the  a  cf.  p.  21,  4. 

No.  7  linidro.  This  case  is  cited  by  Passy  in  his  Etude,  §  332,  4°.  The  ex- 
planation is  the  same  as  that  given  for  no.  2  alimo.  Corblet,  Jaubert  and  Dottin 
give  lime'ro,  a  form  heard  also  about  Quebec.    For  the  vowel  d,  see  p.  33,  Special 


cases,  no.  1. 


Fr.  hoquet.    Just  as  in  case  no.  5,  the  I  of  the  Fr.  article  has 


No.  8  hl-jt 
become  attached. 

No.  9  pepelje.    This  may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  "epenthese"';  cf.  katerjem 
§  XXXIII.  8.  Remark,  and  cf.  Transitory  sounds,  p.  63.    About  Quebec:  pepoelje. 


1  §  112,  Das  genprochene  Franzosisch. 

2  Tome  II,  p.  141  and  p.  78. 

3  Beyer  and  Passy,   Das  gesprochene  Fran- 


zosisch, §  90;  Les  sons,  lines  15,  16  of  examples, 
p.  83  of  2d  edition ;  p.  153,  lines  4, 5  of  6th  edition. 
4  Etude,  §  326. 
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No.  10  py  Fr.  plus  can  be  heard  in  g  fi  e  py  =  Fr.  je  n'en  ai  plus.  The 
I  has  become  completily  vocalized.     This  py  is  also  Norman  and  Centre  of  France. 

No.  11  pyi  Fr.  pluie  (and  parapyi  =  Fr.  parapluie);  no.  12  prrisi  =  Fr. 
pleuresie.  This  /  has  become  completely  vocalized,  reasoning  similar  to  that  given 
for  no. 6,  dialect  i  =  standard  Fr.  il. 

No.  13  rafla  —  Fr.  refrain.    A  case  of  dissimilation. 

No.  14  tabelje  =  Fr.  tablier.    Same  explanation  as  for  no.  9  popelje. 

No.  15  vtlime  =  Fr.  venimeux.  The  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  given 
for  nos.  2  and  7.  Moisy  gives  velimeux.  Dunn  besides  giving  Norman  notes  also 
Champagne  for  the  French  provinces  where  this  form  is  used.  This  is  popular  rural 
pronunciation  about  Paris  as  Nisard  notes  velimeux:  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  204. 
Thurot  II,  p.  261,  popular  according  to  H.  Estienne  (1582)  even  in  Paris;  Buffet  (1668) 
says:  "Plusieurs  disent  c'est  du  velin,  cela  est  velimeux."    Quebec:  vlime. 

Note.  In  Quebec,  I  have  noted  kalvL,  =  Fr.  canevas,  the  explanation  being  the  same  as  that 
given  for  ulimo  and  limaro  above.  Also  orgilno  =  Fr.  orgueilleux.  Martin  (1632)  for  Fr.  orgueil  figures 
the  pronunciation  by  writing:  orgolje  (Thurot  II,  p.  295).  M.  Rivard  believes  orgil)io  to  be  erroneous 
stating:  "Ici  je  ne  connais  que:  orgijo." 

In  Port  Daniel,  I  noted  It  =  Fr.  rieu  (see  Note  under  no.  4,  p.  89);  ra:l  =  Fr.  rare  (dissimi- 
lation).   Of.  also  Passy's  remark  under  §  331  of  his  Etude,  quoted  in  the  Note  on  p.  89. 

Remark.    phjsk3  =  Fr.  puisque,  influence  of  the  I  in  Fr.  plusque. 


§  XNXIII.     1.    r  in   the  dialect  is  usually  lingual.    (The  sources  are  those 
of  r  in  the  corresponding  or  identical  Fr.  forms.)     r  initial  =  Fr.  r  initial. 

3     ri:r  rive 


1 

ro.r 

rare 

2 

rsz5 

raison 

2.   r  medial  = 

=  Fr. 

r  medial. 

1 

frCvhivk'.z 

framboise 

2 

rsmarsje 

remercier 

3    tar ib  terrible 


3.    r  final  =  Fr.  r  final;  Fr.  r  or  rr  +  mute  e  in  the  last  sj'llable. 


1  me.r  mere 

2  /o.t  char 


3     te.r  terre 


4.  A  transitory  sound  is  regularly  heard  in  the  dialect  preceding  an  r,  cor- 
responding to  a  Fr.  r,  followed  by  e  (=  9),  the  so  called  mute  e,  which  is  not  mute. 
(Again  a  change  directly  from  French  with  which  the  comparison  is  therefore  more 
instructive  than  with  the  originals  of  the  Fr.  forms,  not  inserted  here.) 


§  XXXIII.     r. 
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List  57. » 

1 

akerte 

acrete 

11 

gorlo 

grelot 

2 

fcyorne 

engrener 

15 

gorhte 

grelotter 

3 

atorporno 

entrepreneur 

10 

yom./.j 

grenaille 

4 

a torpra.d 

entreprendre 

17 

yoniu.j1 

grenouille 

5 

utorpriz 

entreprise 

18 

kutortt 

quatre  temps 

6 

Cvtorldnr.r 

entretenir 

19 

Jcerve 

crever 

7 

titorvy 

entrevue 

20 

m5terr^ 

montrera 

8 

borduje 

bredouiller 

21 

oterfwa 

autrefois 

9 

bortd,'1  birtel 

bretelle 

22 

permje 

premier 

10 

hiirv.i:; 

breuvage 3 

23 

pome 

prenez 

11 

fa.ferlyf 

fanfreluche 

24 

puderri 5 

poudrerie 

12 

fortije 

fretiller 

25 

poverte 

pauvrete 

13 

gerde  4 

gredin 

26 

sakerme6 

sacrement 

5.  The  above  cases  appear  to  be  metathesis.  Passy  says,7  however,  that  in 
consequence  of  reinforcements  or  insertions,  there  can  very  well  be  apparent  meta- 
thesis, if  the  vowel  which  has  determined  the  character  of  the  inserted  vowel  dis- 
appears. In  the  French  fromaye  for  formaye,*  in  the  dialect  frond  for  fourmi,  there 
is  not  true  metathesis.  There  is  influence  of  the  vowel  upon  the  r,  development  of 
an  inserted  vowel  and  fall  of  the  primitive  one.  This  is  more  apparent  in  Portuguese 
in  the  confusion  of  the  prefixes  per  and  pre.  This  feature,  like  so  many  others,  was 
not  only  common  in  the  little  towns,  but  Hindret  (1687)  testifies  to  its  being  current 
in  Paris  in  XVIth  and  XVIIth  century  French:  "La  plupart  des  vieilles  gens,  qui  sont 
dans  les  petites  villes  et  meme  dans  Paris,  out  de  la  peine  a  prononcer  Bretayne, 
Breton,  brebis,  bretelle,  fretiller,  fredonner,  frelater  autrement  que  Bertayne,  Berton, 
berbis,  bertelle,  fertiller,  ferdonner,  ferluter."  '■'  Hindret  writes  e  in  the  first  syllable  of 
fredonner  and  frelater.     Cf.  Guerlin  de  Guer,  op.  cit,  p.  103;  Dottin,  op.  tit.,  pp.  XCI-IL 

6.  On  the  analogy  of  the  words  in  list  57,  the  sound  o  occurs  before  r  where 
the  French  word  has  r  +  a  vowel  other  than  the  so  called  mute  e. 


1  "Dans  tcmte  cette  liste,  le  fr.-cand.  ecrirait 
m  ou  j  a  la  place  de  0."  Comment  by  Professor 
Rivai  d. 

2  Quebec  bartil;  also  Carleton  garnuj,  cf. 
Remark  2,  p.  23,  for  the  a. 

3  Slightly  different  from  the  other  French 
words  in  the  list  as  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable 
is  0  rather  than  a. 

*  Jaubert,  guerdin;  A.  Orain,  guerdin:  Glos- 
saire  jiatois  da  departement  d'llle  et  Vilaine. 

5  Cf.  Dunn,  who  says  of  this  word:  ". . .  c'est 
le  chef-d'oeuvre  de  notre  langue." 

f'  Agnel  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris 
gives  a  rule,   which   appears   to  be  equally  ap- 


plicable to  like  words  in  the  Carleton  dialect: 
"Quand  dans  le  milieu  du  meme  mot,  l'une  des 
syllabes  dre,  bre,  fre,  gre,  pre,  tre,  vre,  se  tiouve 
suivie  de  la  syllabe  ment,  cette  syllabe  bre,  dre, 
fre,  gre,  pre,  tre,  vre,  se  change  en  dcur,  bear, 
feur,  gear,  pear,  tear,  rear,"  Langage  des  en- 
virons de  Paris,  p.  2G. 

7  "Elude,  tj  523. 

s  Cf.  Suchier's  observation  on  this  word,  and 
on  Fr.  brebis  =  vervecem  (list  59)  in  GrSber's 
Grundriss,  p.  58'J,  §  24  (Monet's  French  trans- 
lation p.  50.  §  24). 

9  Thurot,  II,  p.  28G. 
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List  58. 

1  aberge,  abrrge*  abreger  5    retersi:r,  retirsi:r '  retrecir 

2  for?t<  Brigitte  6    sakerfis  sacrifice 

3  pergydis,  prr$ydtsx  prejudice  7    suberce  sobriquet 
I    perL,  -  prelart 

Note,  madorje  =  Fr.  madrier:  slightly  different  from  the  preceding  cases:  "epenthese",  cf. 
borwet  in  the  notes  just  below  under  8. 

7.  The  dialect  characteristic  as  in  list  57,  er  =  Fr.  re  (=  ra),  is  common 
along  the  whole  north  shore,  which  I  traversed.  The  following  examples,  noted  at 
Bonaventure  and  verified  also  as  correct  by  the  schoolmistress  of  Pasbebiac  for  her 
town,  will  illustrate: 


grenier 
grenouille 
quatreteinps 
tendrement 


8.  Just  as  in  the  Carleton  list  58,  e  (possibly  r)  occurs  also  before  r  when 
the  French  word  has  r  +  a  vowel  other  than  the  so  called  mute  e  in  Bonaventure, 
and  Pasbebiac.  The  entire  list,  if  oi  be  substituted  for  e,  is,  according  to  Professor 
Puvard,  Franco-Canadian.  The  following  notes  taken  in  these  places  are  of  some 
interest  in  this  connection: 

1  borvje  =  Fr.  breviaire;  an  example  of  vowel  influence  upon  r.  development  of  a  before  it, 
and  loss  of  the  original  Fr.  c  after  it.  The  ending  appears  due  to  analogy  with  such  popular  endings 
as  in  (jorjie. 

2  bencet '  =  Fr.  brouette.  A  case  similar  to  that  of  madorje  noted  above  under  list  58.  The 
combination  r -\- w,  like  r-\-j,  developes  a  vowel  which  makes  itself  heard  before  the  r,  and  no  loss 
occurs  after  the  r. 

3  kutorjtm  =  Fr.  quatrieme.  A  case  of  "epenthese"  according  to  Passy*s  distinction  from 
"metathese",  Etude,  §537;  cf.  pepelje  and  tabelje,  pp.90,  91,  under  5.  Special  cases. 

4  morksdi  =  Fr.  mercredi.  Dissimilation.  The  Carleton  forms  are  merkordi,  mekerdi,  or 
tnekrrdi;  see  p.  27,  under  G.  Special  cases.  Thurot,  II,  p.  279:  "L'on  prononce  vulgairement  mecredy 
pour  mercredy",  Oudin  (1633).    In  vtorkordi,  the  second  syllable  has  seemingly  influenced  the  first. 


List 

59. 

1 

2 

3 

is'perme3 

borbi 
berld 

aprement 

brebis 

brelan 

6 

7 
8 

ger/ie  * 

()nrnu:jb 
katertt 6 

4 

borlddc 

brelander 

9 

tadvrmt 3 

5 

bortn)) 

Bretagne 

10 

vd'derdi  ( 

1  See  p.  28,  'C.  of  these  forms  in  many  French  dialects;  A.  Del- 

2  The  final  r  of  the  French  is  not  heard  in  bouille  notes  guemouille,   Glossaire  de  la  vallte 


the  dialect  in  this  word.     Sometimes  parlL-;  cf. 
bartel,  list  57,  no.  9.    Quebec:  posrlu. 

3  See  the  foot-note  6  on  the  preceding  page. 

4  Also   grijie  (influence  of  French  accented 
-ie  in  the  last  syllable). 

5  Cf.  foot-note  3,  p.  93  for  general  frequency 


d'  Ybres  (Haut-Normand). 

fi  The  Port  Daniel  form  for  this  word  taken 
from  my  notes  there  is:  kazratt. 

7  The  dialect  forms  of  this  word  are  numerous, 
Moisy  gives  berouette  and  bourouette:  Jaubert 
and  Royer  de  Montesson  (Haut-Maine)  berouette. 


§  XXXIV.    r  =  Fr.  eur. 
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For  Quebec:  1  burttl  =  Fr.  bretelle,  cf.  the  Saintonge  barbis  and  Quebec  burbi  =  Fr. 
brebis;  see  p.  23,  Remark  2  for  observation  on  the  vowel.  2  kortjn  =  Fr.  cretonne.  The  vowel  of  the 
accented  syllable  seems  to  have  influenced  the  quality  of  the  inserted  sound. 

Note.  L/frr,  L.'b  =  Fr.  arbre;  dissimilation;  the  final  r  is  sometimes  heard;  cf.  Manseau,  abe, 
dbre.    The  common  XVIth  century  pronunciation  was  abre.    Thurot,  II,  p.  278.     Cf.  Bulletin  P.  F.  I,  p.  28. 

gome  is  popular  rural  French  about  Paris,  Agnel  writing  guernier,  Langage  des  environs  <le 
Paris,  p.  100. 


§  XXXIV.  1.  y  (possibly  very  close  0)  —  Fr.  eur.  Cases  of  Fr.  r  un- 
represented in  the  dialect.  (Sources  of  the  Fr.  forms  L.  orem,  or  analogy  of  this 
ending.)  The  sound  indicated  by  r  appears  in  my  original  notes  6;  that  is  a  sound 
closer  even  than  the  eu  in  Fr.  peu. 


List  60. > 
afty 
dezartY 
eply/Y 

fl^'HY 

(jro)iY 

Ci.tY 
lY{£) 

marfY 
mcltY 


acheteur 

10 

piJY 

deserteur 

11 

popY 

eplucheur 

12 

roth 

flaneur 

13 

ro'^Y 

grogneur 

14 

fa?r 

queteur 

15 

trhHY 

leur(s) 

1G 

trotr 

marcheur 

17 

va'di 

menteur 

pilleur 

pompeur 

rodeur 

rongeur 

changeur 

traineur 

trotteur 

vendeur 


2.    y  and  rr  (possibly  very  close  0,  0r)  —  Fr.  eur.    Cases  where  the  dialect 
has  two  forms.    (Sources  of  the  Fr.  forms  L.  orem,  or  analogy  of  this  ending.) 

List  61. 


ma$Y-r 

minr-r 

mocY-r 

portiY-r 

pretY-r 

rS'flr-r 


majeur 

7 

rugr-r 

rougeur 

mineur 

8 

SOHY-r 

sonneur 

moqueur 

9 

suflr-r 

souffleur 

preneur 

10 

UdpY-r 

trompeur 

preteur 

11 

%azY-r,  z^ZY-r 

jaseur 

ronfleur 

3.  The  feature  in  the  above  lists  of  not  pronouncing  the  French  r  is  a 
common  one  in  the  French  provinces,  as  is  also  that  of  double  forms  like  those  in 
the  last  list  as  can  be  seen  by  consulting  the  dialect  dictionaries.2  In  list  60, 
Jaubert  indicates  no.  4,  6,  8,  9  and  16  as  so  pronounced  for  Central  France  French; 


1  For  such  popular  pronunciations  in  the 
rural  districts  about  Paris  see  Xisard,  p.  205, 
Agnel,  p.  27,  of  the  op.  cit.  Professor  Rivard 
remarks:  "Ce  son  y  est,  je  pense,  inconnu  daus 
le  fr.-can. ;  il  est  sans  doute  particulier  a  l'acadien. 


Nous  disons  0:  ce.to  ou  ce:te  =  Fr.  queteur,  etc. 
J'ai  dit  tout  ce  que  je  savais  la-dessus  dans  le 
Bull.  P.  F.  II,  pp.  161-8." 

2  Talbert  comments  upon  this  trait  in  Dialecte 
blaisois.  p.  227. 
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in   list  01.  nos.  2.  3,  0  and    10   pronounced   without   the  r.    Moisy  spells   without  r 

nii.12  in  list  60  and  no.  5  in  list  01.  The  general  rules  for  .With  century  French 
in  cases  like  the  above  are  clear:  The  r  was  never  silent  in  nouns  ending  in  -eur, 
having  no  feminine  in  -cusc; '  in  nouns  ending  in  -eur,  feminine  -euse,  the  r  early 
became  silent,  the  eu  being  pronounced  as  in  adjectives  in  -eux  from  L.  -osus.2  -atorem 
giving  in  OF.  -edor,  -cor,  -eeur  expresses  the  name  of  the  agent:  cantorem  =  chanteur; 
L.  -osum  forms  from  substantives  adjectives  in  -cux:  amorosum  =  modern  umoureux; 
in  the  XVlth  century,  in  popular  language  the  ending  -eur  became  confused  with 
the  ending  -cux,  feminine  -euse.*  The  r  pronunciation  has  in  general  prevailed  in 
modern  French  and  the  dialect  forms  in  list  GO  and  01  are  retentions  of  the  old  usage 
still  preserved.4 

4.  we  =  Fr.  -oir.  Other  cases  of  Fr.  r  unrepresented  in  the  dialect.  (Sources 
of  the  Fr.  forms  L.  -orium,  but  the  dialect  forms,  as  explained  below,  are  directly 
traceable  to  XVlth  century  French.) 


percoir 

rasoir 

reposoir 

saloir 
tiroir 


5.  As  a  general  rule  for  XVlth  century  French,  final  r  was  always  pro- 
nounced.5 The  ruling  tendency  since  that  century  has  been  (see  p.  25,  4).  always 
to  pronounce  the  r  after  an  open  e  and  not  to  pronounce  it  after  closed  e.  The  r 
of  the  infinitives  of  the  first  conjugation  verbs  used  to  be  always  pronounced  and  the 
e  coming  from  a  L.  a  not  in  position  was  naturally  closed.  "When  the  r  was  lost,  the 
usage  was  to  pronounce  the  e  as  closed;  and  when  the  r  was  sounded,  open  c 6  like  in 
cher.  However,  in  substantives  formed  (like  the  above  in  list  02)  with  the  suffix  -oir 
of  L.  -orium  the  r  was  silent,7  but  as  Thurot  says,  usage  was  much  divided  and  r 
finished  by  gaining  the  day  for  modern  French.  The  above  words  then  are  evidently 
specimens  of  what  Thurot  describes;  indeed,  four  of  these  words,  no.  5,  0,  10  and  11. 
are  found  so  spelled  by  authors,  whom  Thurot  quotes  (II,  p.  149  et  seq.).  I  have  no 
such  direct  evidence  for  the  other  seven.  Jonain  gives  arrousoue  for  the  Saintonge 
form   and  gives  rasoi  for  Fr.  rasoir  as  a  Berri  form.  .  Of  this  list  Professor  Rivard 


List 

02. 

1 

akrofwe 

accrochoir 

7 

persice 

2 

arozive 

arrosoir 

8 

ra,zwe 

3 

Tcrafwe 

crachoir 

9 

rdpoewe 

4 

kulwe 

couloir 

10 

salive 

5 

mirwe 

miroir 

11 

tirwe 

6 

mufive 

mouchoir 

1  Thurot,  II,  pp.  1(14-5. 

2  Tome  II,  p.  165  and  note  3. 

3  See  Tobler's  remark   to  this  effect  p.  US: 
Vom  franzdsischev  Vcrsbaii  alter  und  neuer  Zeit; 

or  p.  156  of  Karl  Breul  and  Leopold  Sudre's  French 
translation. 

4  Cf.  as  a  relic  of  ancient  usasre  the  word 


piqueux  still  in  colloquial  use.  Thurot,  II,  p.  Hi!*: 
and  the  interesting;  case  of  modern  Fr.  monsieur, 
cited   by  Tobler  in   the  reference  in  foot-ii 

5  Thurot,  II.  p.  146. 

e  Tome  I,  p.  56. 

7  Thurot,  II,  p.  149. 
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remarks:   "Fr.-can.  sauf  le   no.  2  qui  se  prononce:   aro:zice,  le  no.  7  pursue,  le  no.  9 
rpo:0we,  et  le  no.  10  fait  souvent  saliva" 

6.  r  =  Fr.  I.  (A  change  as  shown  below,  not  going  back  to  a  L.  r,  but 
due  to  one  of  the  commonest  influences  in  nearly  all  language  development.) 

List  63. 

1  Idbre  ambler  6  hrwez5  cloison 

2  arnianak1  almanach  7  rdbri  lambris 

3  farbal^  falbalas  8  rdbrisaz  lambrissage 

4  karkjyl,  karcyl  calcul  9  rabur  labour 

5  karkjyle,  karcyle  calculer  10  rabure  labourer 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  cases  of  dissimilation;  labre  has  the  I  of  Fr.  elle 
attached:  a  Idbre  =  elle  amblait,  as  noted  on  p.  91,  no.  5;  in  armanak  the  word  is 
used  with  the  article,  thus:  larmanak  =  Fr.  l'almanach.  Jonain  gives  armanat  (for  k, 
see  p.  85,  no.  2).  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  10  are  cases  of  assimilation.  No.  5  is  given  ~bj 
Jonain:  croison.2  Passy:5  gives  many  examples  of  the  above  change  as  well  as  the 
reverse,  both  of  which  are  among  the  commonest  occurrences  in  a  great  many  languages; 
the  point  of  contact  for  r  and  I  being  so  close,  it  is  most  natural  for  such  inter- 
changes to  occur.  The  change  can  occur  in  various  ways  as  Passy  describes.4  Nos.  1, 
2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  also  Fr.-Can.,  according  to  Professor  Rivard. 

7.  Whispered  Fr.  r  in  final  syllables  as  in  Fr.  sucre  is  regularly  lost  in  the 
dialect.  (Cf.  observation  on  whispered  Fr.  I,  p.  90.)  This  of  course  is  nothing  but 
popular  French  usage.  Indeed,  according  to  Beyer  and  Passy,  educated  people  usually 
say  kat  person  (=  Fr.  quatre  personnes).5  In  XVIth  century  French,  judging  from 
Thurot's  authorities, e  this  usage  was  very  popular  particularly  among  "la  petite 
bourgeoisie  de  Paris",  more  so  I  should  judge  than  the  suppression  of  I  in  a  similar 
position.  Nisard  cites  this  feature  as  one  characterizing  popular  rural  French  about 
Paris,  p.  253;  cf.  also  Agnel,  pp.  24-5. 


8.    Special  cases  of  dialect  r. 

1  dtermy  tremie 

2  ddsur  dessous 

3  guter5  goulot,  goulet 

4  harn^  cadenas 


(Changes  from  Fr.  forms  as  explained  below.) 

5  rakorce  recoquiller 

6  sur  sous 

7  surwa  sud  ouest 


No.  1   S'termy.    A  difficult  case  to   explain.     I  can  merely  state  what  may 
possibly  be  suggestive.    Roquefort  gives  old  French  spellings,   tremuee,  tremnie  and 


1  Nisard  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris 
spells  armanach:  Langage  populaire  de  Paris, 
p.  202;  Agnel  (Langage  des  environs  de  Paris, 
p.  8)  spells  armona. 

2  Probably  dissimilation  like  the  others:  la 
krwez5  =  Fr.  la  cloison.    For  Ste  Anne  de  Beau- 


pre,  Professor  Squair  remarks  that  the  I  is  often 
silent  (A  contribution,  p.  165). 

3  Etude,  §  331 ;  cf.  also  §§  490-3. 

4  Etude,  §331;  cf.  also  §§490-3. 

5  Das  gesprochcne  Franzosisch,  p.  87.  note  2. 

6  Tome  II,  p.  280  et  seq. 
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tremuye.  Jonain  gives  tremne.  The  Carleton  word  may  be  connected  with  the 
Saintonge  word  entoumure  entamure,  "la  portion  que  Ton  detache  d'un  pain  en 
I'entamanl  (apres  lui  avoir  trace  une  croix  sur  le  ventre,  si  Ton  est  catholique);" 
udoune-me  Ventoumure".*  Jaubert  gives  termuce,  tremouie,  in  mute  =  trc'mie  d'un 
moulin  a  Me.  Moisy  also  gives  tremue  and  derives  the  word  from  L.  tremere  as  does 
also  Jaubert,  because  of  the  slight  jarring  to  which  the  bin  is  subjected.  Thru  the 
influence  of  Fr.  tremie,  dialect  entoumure  probably  got  its  r,  becoming  entourmure; 
and  then  thru  influence  of  the  forms  ending  in  final  u  =  Stormy,  ou  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  easily  appearing  as  o. 

No.  2  ddsur,  influence  of  Fr.  sur,  see  no.  6. 

No.  3  guforo,  a  change  of  termination,  preceded  by  the  insertion  of  /•,  which 
is  rather  popular,  as  for  example:  puce,  pueeron.  Another  suffix  treated  in  a  like 
manner  is  Fr.  ie,  the  dialect  having  for  example:  ^uluzri  for  Fr.  jalousie  (also 
popular  French).2 

No.  4  kamL,  =  Fr.  cadenas.  "We  know  that  the  Latin  d  became  r  in  some 
words  in  old  French;  e.g.  OF.  mire  from  L.  medicum:  M.  G.Paris  conjectures  the 
intermediary  of  an  I.3  Indeed,  Professor  Squair  in  his  Contribution  records  the  Ste 
Anne  form  as  7raZnu,  or  to  be  more  exact,  his  own  words  are:  "d  =  I  sometimes 
in  cadenas."  M.  L.  Havet  thinks  rather  the  intermediary  to  be  d.*  The  changes  seem 
intellegible,  the  tongue  movements  being  similar. 

No.  5  raliorce  =  Fr.  recoquiller.  Cf.  Fr.  fronde  from  fundum;  enclume  from 
incudinem;  Spanish  sangre  from  sanguinem.  Passy  {Etude,  §  541)  calls  these  examples 
just  cited  "epenthese",  where  he  says  "l'analogie  joue  sans  doute  le  principal  role'-, 
altho  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  starting  point.  The  &  in  rakorce  seems 
analogical,  and  due  most  likely  to  the  influence  of  forms  like  Fr.  raccorder. 

No.  6  sur.  Influence  of  the  r  in  Fr.  sur,  meaning  "'upon'',  for  which  the 
dialect  form  is  sy.  The  r  could  not  be  a  reminiscence  of  L.  subter  as  Jaubert  suggests. 
(See  the  prepositions,  §  LN,  nos.  34  and  35.) 

No.  7  syriva  and  serwa.  Cf.  p.  72,  nos.  6,  8  and  9.  The  vowel  u  in  a  word 
pronounced  so  quickly  may  easily  assume  in  an  unaccented  syllable  the  sound  o. 
(Mentioned  on  p.  45,  no.  5.)  The  r,  as  stated  in  the  reference,  is  due  to  the  analogy 
of  the  form  norwa  =  Fr.  nord-ouest.  Jonain  gives  the  form  surouais:  Marine.  =  Fr. 
sud-ouest,  as  does  also  Moisy,  who  gives  the  two  forms  thus:  surouet,  seurouet,  and 
says:  "sorvest,  donne  par  Cotgrave,"  which  recalls  more  directly  norwa. 


9.    Cases  of  Fr.  r  unrepresented  in  the  dialect.5 


1  efap  echarde 

2  forp  forgeron 

3  g^  OF.  nom.  gars,  obj. 

garson  gars 


sy 
fup 


sur 

echarpe 


1  Jonain,  p.  166-7. 

2  Brunot,    Grammaire  historique.   p.  159   ie, 
and  p.  160  on. 


3  Romania,  VI,  p.  129  et  seq. 

*  Passy,  Etude.  §  327  and  notes  2  and  3. 

5  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  common  about  Quebec. 
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No.  1  efap  =  Fr.  echarde,  as  already  explained  (p.  68,  5.)  is  change  of 
termination  owing  to  the  influence  of  f&p,  the  two  words  being  so  often  emploj'ed 
together. 

No.  2  forgo  =  Fr.  forgeron,  may  be  considered  a  case  of  "dissimilation 
harmonique",  where  no  other  consonant  is  substituted  for  the  one  dropped  out;  cf. 
the  childish  pronunciation  federik  =  Fr.  Frederic.1 

No.  3  #o  =  Fr.  gars,  appears  to  be  a  dialect  form,  as  Jonain  says:  "gars  se 
prononce  gd,  in  jhene  gd  (un  jeune  gars)."  Moisy  writes  gas,  as  does  also  Jaubert. 
The  r  is  likely  lost  as  in  porl^  =  Fr.  prelart  (cf.  list  58,  no.  4)  being  pronounced 
feebly  at  the  end  of  the  syllable;  Littre  gives  gd  for  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the 
word  OF.  gars  (subj.  case).    See  Godefroy. 

No.  4  sy  =  Fr.  sur.  Thurot  (II,  p.  176)  says:  "11  y  a  eu  confusion  au  XVII e 
siecle  eutre  deux  mots  d'origine  differente,  dans  sur  (de  super)  et  sus  (de  susum)." 
The  Carleton  form  seems  simply  a  retention  of  this  old  usage,  for  which  Thurot 
quotes  a  number  of  examples.  This  sy  is  also  common  in  other  dialects.  Jaubert 
spells  sus  and  says:  uYs  final  ne  se  prononce  pas  plus  que  dans  sous,  il  est  sus  la 
table;  il  est  sous  la  table."  Jonain  spells  su,  prep.  =  sur,  used  in  Berri.  The  form 
appears  to  be  due  to  influence  of  L.  susum  giving  Fr.  sus,  tho  in  modern  French,  the 
only  remnants  of  L.  susum  are  found  in  the  expressions  dessus,  par-dessus  and  courir 
sus.2    (See  the  prepositions,  §  LX,  nos.  34  and  35.) 

No.  5  fap  =  Fr.  echarpe,  is  a  sling  to  bind  up  a  limb  that  has  been  hurt 
by  an  efap,  a  splinter;  as  explained  in  no.  1  the  use  of  the  two  terms  corresponding 
to  Fr.  echarpe  and  echarde  has  led  to  confusion  producing  popular  simplification  of 
both  words.    . 


Nasal  consonants. 

§  XXXV.  1.  m,  initial,  medial  and  final  =  Fr.  m  respectively  in  those 
positions;  final  m  occurring  in  written  French  only  in  learned  words  as  Jerusalem; 
so  that  dialect  final  m  usually  =  Fr.  m  +  mute  e.  (The  sources  are  those  of  Fr. 
m  in  the  equivalent  words.) 


1  lam  lame 

2  macs.r  matiere 


3     ramc  ramer 


2.    Special  cases. 

1  mat  natte  3     rymatis  rhumatisme 

2  mny  venu 

No.  1  mat  =  Fr.  natte.    Probably  due  to  influence  of  English  mat. 


1  Passy,  Etude,  §  497.  2  Brunot,  Grammairc  historique,  p.  540. 
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No.  2  mny  ==  Fr.  venu;  due  to  influence  of  nasal  n  upon  lip-tooth  v  nasalizing 
so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  m.  Passy  says  of  such  changes: '  ".  .  .  des  mots  comrae 
avenue,  revenir,  se  prononcent  souvent  uvn'u,  rdvnir;  alors  on  n'entend  guere  que 
(amny)  (remm'.ir)." 

No.  3  rymatis  —  Fr.  rhumatisme.  In  a  consonantal  breath  group  like  this, 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  a  consonant  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  thru  enfeeblement;  cf.  E. 
rhumatis.  Passy  remarks:2  "En  Francais  les  consonnes  finales  de peuple,  table,  quatre, 
rhumatisme  ne  sont  maintenues  qu'a  grand  peine  par  l'autorite  du  maitre  d'ecole." 

£  XXXYI.  1.  n  initial,  medial  and  final  =  Fr.  n  respectively  in  those 
positions;  final  n  occurring  in  written  French  only  in  learned  words;  so  that  dialect 
n  usually  =  Fr.  n  +  mute  e.    (The  sources  are  those  of  Fr.  n  in  the  equivalent  words.) 

1  anun  amen  4    hn  laine 

2  animo,  ulimo  animal  5    nu  nous 

3  imen  hymen 

2.    Special  cases  of  dialect  n  =  other  than  Fr.  «.3 


1  ahne  agneler 

2  Tianso  calegon 

3  mal  gane  mal  gagne(?) 


4  malm  maligne 

5  fasten  chataigne 

6  varn  vergne 


No.  1  ahne  —  Fr.  agneler.  Metathesis  of  gn  and  I  together  with  confusion 
of  yi  and  n  owing  likely  to  analogy  of  a  word  like  aim  =  Fr.  haleine.  Thurot,  IT, 
p.  310,  gives  aniele,  "prononcez  presque  aniele  en  trois  syllabes"  (Richelet  1680). 

No.  2  JcansS  =  Fr.  calecon.  According  to  Passy  (Etude,  §  332)  this  change 
of  I  to  a  nasal  consonant  rarely  occurs  independently  as  in  this  case  and  in  vulgar 
French  panto  =  paletot.  Assimilation  is  the  step  by  which  the  consonant  usually 
becomes  nasal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nasal  is  quite  often  changed  into  a  consonant 
of  a  different  class.  (Examples  of  this  last  statement  are  given  on  p.  90  under  5.) 
The  point  of  contact  for  I  and  n  being  so  close,  a  slight  deviation  from  this  point 
of  either  would  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  cause  one  consonant  to  be  pronounced  instead 
of  the  other. 

No.  3  mal  gane  =  Fr.  mal  gagne(?).  The  dialect  words  means  mal  portant;  I 
think  it  represents  a  Fr.  form  mal  gagne;  probably  influence  of  analogy  of  such  cases 
as  in  the  above  list  where  dialect  n  =  Fr.  gn;  see  example  §  LXIII,  Acadianisms,  no.  116. 

No.  4  malm  =  Fr.  maligne.  Confusion  between  gn  and  n  is  quite  common 
in  the  dialect.  This  is  natural,  both  occurring  very  often  as  in  this  case  at  the  end 
of  words  in  final  syllables;  and  malm  is  so  pronounced  on  the  analogy  of  words  like 
Fr.  enfantine.  Nisard  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris  spells  malaine,  p.  201, 
Langagc  populaire  de  Paris. 


1  Etude,  §  434. 

2  Ibidem,  §  379. 


Nos.  1,  2  and  4  are  comon  about  Quebec. 


§  xxxvii.   n. 
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No.  5  /L/fcn  =  Fr.  chataigne,  like  the  above,  analogy  to  a  word  with  a 
termination  -aine  in  French  as  for  example  Fr.  ccrtainc. 

No.  6  vam  =  Fr.  vergne.  (For  the  change  of  Fr.  e  before  r  to  n,  see  p.  17, 
3.)  See  the  explanations  to  nos.  4  and  5.  This  is  analogy  to  forms  like  Fr.  marne. 
Littre  gives  both  forms:  verne  and  vergne.    Jaubert  gives  these  same  forms. 


§  XXXVII.     1.  n 
final  =  Fr.  gn  +  mute  e. 

1  it)lO 

2  din 


=  Fr.  gn;  does  not  occur  as  initial;  medial  =  Fr.  gn; 
(Original  source  that  of  Fr.  gn  in  the  equivalent  words.) 


agneau 
digne 


3     nut)  it  file 


magnifique 


2.  )i  =  Fr.  n  +  consonant  i,  regularly  in  the  dialect,  and  also  in  much 
provincial  and  popular  French.1  Indeed,  Fr.  gn  took  its  rise  from  L.  n  +  consonant  i: 
Fr.  cigogne  from  L.  ciconiam.  Passy  remarks  that  while  in  Paris  one  often  says 
ranje,  ,-mjo  for  regner  and  agneau,  most  of  the  patois  show  the  opposite  feature,  i.  e. 
pane  =  Fr.  panier;  nu  prd)%5  =  nous  prenions.2  In  such  words  as  in  those  in  the 
following  list,  the  difficulty  in  pronouncing  as  in  standard  French  is  to  avoid  combining 
n  and  j  in  one  sound,  so  that  its  insertion  phonetically  is  here  most  natural,  the 
change  then  being  an  easy  development  from  standard  French.  (The  Fr.  ni  goes 
back  to  L.  n  +  vowel.) 


List  64. 3 

1 

bcine.r* 

banniere 

11 

)tt 

niais 

2 

btdo)ie:r 

boutonniere 

12 

fl£S 

niece 

3 

dar/ie 

dernier 

13 

)itzri 

niaiserie 

4 

(Lyisl 

Daniel 

14 

jpiji) 

opinion 

5 

dejuse 

deniaiser 

15 

pitne 

panier 

6 

gri)ie 5 

grenier 

16 

ph)ie:r 

pleniere 

7 

lo)(h)ie 6 

cordonnier 

17 

prizone 

prisonnier 

8 

kriyie:r 

criniere 

18 

pryyie 

prunier 

9 

liyz\yie:r 7 

cuisiniere 

19 

rd)ie 

renier 

10 

m;t)te:r 

maniere 

20 

fd'SJjie.r 

chansonniere 

1  Passy,  Etude,  §  407. 

2  Ibidem,  §  510.  See  also  the  careful  analysis 
of  this  sound  n  in  Les  sons,  §  191  (Gth  edition). 

3  Agnel  says,  speaking  of  such  words  as  in 
this  list:  "Les  gens  de  campagne  ajoutent  un  g 
dans  la  prononciation  des  mots  termines  par  la 
syllabe  nier  ou  ni'ere;  ce  qui  communique  a  cette 
syllabe  une  articulation  mouillee."  Then  follow 
such  examples  as  in  the  above  list:  Langaye  des 
environs  de  Paris,  p.  20.  This  entire  list,  according 
to  Professor  Rivard,  is  Franco-Canadian. 


4  For  the  L.  termination  -arium,  represented 
in  the  dialect  by  jew  =  Fr.  -iere,  see  p.  25,  list  H. 

0  Also  gerne;  see  p.  94,  foot-note  4,  and  cf. 
Dunn  guemier,  ghernier. 

b  Cf.  the  Cheticamp  form  kurthotc,  p.  49,  list 
3Ga,  no.  9. 

7  Cheticamp  form  is  tficizint:r  (wi  =  ui 
not  yi). 
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21  fifofie 

22  fikayie 

2)5     /'.:  >)i<  ' 


chiffonier 

chicanier 
tisonnier 


24    yn  j 

2")     ;;tnl/j'(' 


anion 

jardinier 


3.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  both  modern  French  and  the  dialect,  n 
mouillee  has  been  preserved  in  actual  use.  while  old  I  mouillee  has  disappeared  in 
both.  The  pronunciation  n  +  vowel  i,  current2  in  Richelet's  time  (1680),  is  rarely 
heard,  while  the  above,  which  Hindret  (1687)  reproaches  "la  petite  bourgeoisie  de 
Paris"  for  using,  is  the  regular  one  in  the  dialect. 

4.  Special  cases  of  dialect  yi. 

1  nh)>  alene  3    va/ryi  vergne,  verne 

2  dssiyie  dessiner 

No.  1  aim  =  Fr.  alene.  Jonain  gives  olegne  and  Littre  the  same  spelling 
for  the  Berri  form.  The  commoner  form,  however,  in  the  Carleton  dialect  is  aU.g, 
which  I  cannot  explain. 

No.  2  d&siyie  =  Fr.  dessiner  is  most  likely  confused  with  Fr.  designer. 

No.  3  var/i  =  Fr.  verne  is  not  irregular  as  the  forms  varn  (p.  101,  no.  6)  and 
varji  may  respectively  =  Fr.  verne  and  vergne. 


Aspirates. 

tj  XXXVIII.  h  =  Fr.  h  in  hache.  The  aspiration  is  so  slight  that  one  can 
doubt  its  existence. 3  It  does  not  exist  in  the  English  sense  of  the  h  sound.  It  was 
said  by  the  teacher  in  Carleton  that  a  slight  aspiration  is  heard  in  the  following- 
words.    (If  really  pronounced,  the  source  as  shown  below  is  distinctly  modern  influence.) 

List  65. 

hein 

he 

haie 

hola 

honteux 

hue 

The  distinction  existed  in  the  XVIth  century  between  two  kinds  of  h  both 
written  alike,  one  being  aspirated,  the  other  silent;  only  according  to  Thurot.4  when 


1 

(hcii.r)  ;ii:r 

hair 

•    7 

M 

2 

hamsik 

hamac 

'  8 

he  — 

3 

harp 

harpe 

9 

lis 

4 

h:i[ 

hache 

.  10 

hoik. 

5 

//L//5 

haillon 

11 

It  5  to 

6 

M:f 

hanche 

•12 

hy 

1  Cheticanip  tfizjjte. 

2  Thurot,  II,  p.  311. 

3  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy,  Das  gesprochene  Fran- 
zusisch:  "Es  ist  meist  wenig  rernehmbar  nnd  ver- 
stummt  oft  ganz,"  p.  88. 

4  Tome  II,  p.  392;   Palsgrave  gives  a  list  of 


words  beginning  with  aspirated  h  on  p.  18  of 
Eclaircisscmait  de  la  langue  fran^aise:  cf.  also 
Theodore  de  Beze,  p.  77,  De  francicae  linguae 
recta  pronuntiatione,  Genevae  1584  (reprinted  by 
Tobler,  Berlin  1868). 


§  XXXIX. 
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h  was  aspirated,  the  aspiration  was  distinctly  heard  and  remained  so  down  to  the 
XVIlIth  century.  In  the  main,  the  same  general  line  of  demarcation  was  noted  then 
as  is  apparent  to-day,  that  aspirate  h  was  more  frequent  in  words  of  German  origin 
than  in  those  of  Latin  origin,  where  it  seldom  if  ever  occurred.  Inasmuch  as  the 
teachers  told  me  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  aspirate  h 
at  all,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  above  words  it  is  of  learned  origin, 
perhaps  in  some  of  them  of  imitative  origin.1 


§  XXXIX.  x  =  Fr.  g  (written  j,  and  g  before  e  and  i);  sometimes  at  least 
=  Fr.  aspirated  h;  also  Fr.  /"  (written  ch).  (The  source,  a  dialect  one  is  stated  on 
the  next  page.) 

This  sound  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  the  dialect  and  the  most 
perplexing  one  to  describe,  and  also  not  easy  to  note  down  when  totally  unprepared 
for  it  at  first.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  sound,  which  Professor  Sheldon  describes2 
as  "suggesting  a  hissed  aspirate  such  as  one  of  the  German  sounds  of  ch  in  ich,  and 
possibly  even  voiced  at  times."  It  reminded  me  of  the  Spanish  j  even  before  reading 
F.  Aran  jo's  description  of  the  sound  x,  which  he  calls  "luettal". 3  I  remarked  the 
sound  all  thru  Canada  and  the  Acadian  districts  as  well  and  more  pronounced  among 
the  illiterate.  I  believe,  M.  Legendre  has  this  same  sound  in  mind  when  he  says:4 
"ch,  g  doux  et  j  s'aspirent  dans  certains  mots:  he  manhe  (j'ai  mange),  IFoseph  = 
Joseph."  He  adds:  "Cette  faute  n'est  pas  commune."  It  seemed  to  me  very  common 
and  impressed  me,  with  the  treatment  of  Fr.  h  and  g,  t  and  d  in  certain  positions 
as  one  of  the  most  striking,  novel,  and  interesting  features  in  the  dialect.  I  select 
from  a  long  list  the  commonest  examples  and  those  I  most  frequently  heard.5 


jabot 

j'avais 

j'ai 

chez 

gestes 

hors 

chose 

Joseph 

jeune 

jour 


*  La  langue  francaise,  p.  47  (edition  of  1890). 

5  I  Lave  talked  with  both  Acadians  and 
Canadians,  about  this  sound  and  have  been  told 
that  no  such  sound  exists,  when  the  speakers 
themselves  in  denying  its  existence  repeatedly 
make  use  of  it. 


List  66. 

1 

araxe 

arranger 

11 

xaho 

2 

frgaxe 

engager 

12 

xavs 

3 

S'xs 

engin 

13 

xe 

4 

dexene 

dejeuner 

14 

xe 

5 

ddxor 

dehors 

15 

X£St 

6 

f^-xe 

facher 

16 

xor 

7 

foxe 

faucher 

17 

xo:z 

8 

xums 

jamais 

18 

xozef 

9 

xards 

jar din 

19 

xen 

10 

xardi)ie 

jardinier 

20 

xur 

1  Cf.  Professor  Squairs  statement,  p.  ICC, 
Contribution:  "h  is  never  heard  as  far  as  I  have 
observed."  Also  Professor  Sheldon's  Specimens, 
p.  4,  h  =  Fr.  j,  gah5  =  Fr.  gageons. 

2  Under  h  on  p.  3  of  Specimens;  also  Jaubert's 
note  on  h  in  Glossaire,  p.  35G. 

3  Phonetische  Studien,  III,  p.  339. 
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21 

./  upe 

jttpqn 

26 

L'w 

lacher 

22 

xyre 

jurer 

^7 

ma'xe 

manger 

23 

xurnal 

journal 

28 

ma'x^y 

mangeaille 

21 

Icorixe 

corriger 

29 

oxordi[i,  o^ord>[i 

aujourd"hui 

25 

l;uhso:z 

quelque 

chose 

30 

texur 

toujours 

Professor  Sheldon  has  given  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  sound  in  his 
Specimens  (pp.  7,  8),  and  what  -lonain  says,1  in  regard  to  the  Saintonge  pronunciation 
of  Fr.  j,  (je  and  ch,  is  true  to-day  of  the  Carleton  dialect  equivalents.  In  the  dialect 
words  ddxor  and  xor  I  felt  sure  of  recognizing  something  strange  to  standard  French; 
and  this  peculiarity  seems  to  be  no  other  than  that  described  by  Jonain  under  jit :  - 
"jh  va  exprimer.  entre  aux  vocables,  toutes  les  aspirations  de  h.  II  faut  y  mettre 
un  peu  le  souffle  espagnol."  Educational  influence  interferes  very  much  with  the 
regularity  of  the  appearance  of  the  sound  and  of  its  quality  as  well  in  the  speakers' 
mouths.  In  attempting  an  explanation  of  the  sound,  one  may  suppose  the  steps  to 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Starting  with  Latin  falcare,  disregarding  the 
terminations  and  considering  only  the  history  of  this  sound,  the  successive  steps 
starting  from  the  velar  position  and  coming  forward  to  the  front  position  may  have 
been:  falkare,  falkjarc,  faltjare;  then  faltfare  in  Italian  and  French,  then  later  in 
French  falfer,  fanfer,  fofer,  and  finall}-  in  the  dialect  foxe. 


1   P.  19,    Introduction    to    Dictionnaire    du 
patois  saintongeais. 


2  Ibidem,  p.  227. 


III.  Morphology. 


General  remarks. 

§  XL.  The  dialect  ever  aims  at  simplicity,  and  in  this  respect  the  laws  it 
follows  differing  from  those  of  the  literary  language  in  eliding,  shortening,  linking, 
and  making  changes  generally,  resemble  strikingly  those  followed  by  popular  modern 
French.1  In  regard  to  linking,  as  a  rule  it  occurs  only  between  words  intimately 
related  by  their  sense  or  connection,  as  for  example  between  the  article  and  its  noun, 
a  numeral  or  limiting  adjective  and  its  noun,  a  pronoun  and  its  verb.  Where  literary 
French  employs  two  forms,  as  in  the  endings,  one  for  the  masculine  and  one  for  the 
feminine  of  many  adjectives,  or  where  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns  differ,  the 
tendency  in  the  dialect  is  continually  to  simplify  by  reducing  the  two  forms  to  one. 
The  analogy  of  the  endings  of  the  vast  majority  of  nouns,  where  the  singular  and 
plural  are  alike,  here  shows  its  influence.  The  dialect  preserves  exactty  the  same 
tenses  as  spoken  popular  French,  discarding  the  literary  preterit  indicative2  and 
hence  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  These  special  features  will  be  treated  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  French  translations  are  merely  verbatim  renderings  of  the 
dialect  features,  without  regard  to  standard  French  correctness,  but  meant  to  be 
intelligible.  As  in  the  phonology,  particularly  under  the  consonants,  the  origin  of  the 
dialect  has  been  shown  to  be  French  itself,  comparisons  with  Latin  forms  will  only 
be  made  as  occasion  may  call  for  them. 


The  definite  article. 

§  XLI.     1.    U  =  Fr.  la. 


1  la  fam  la  femme 

2  la  pe:f  la  peche 


1  See  Beyer  and  Passy,  Das  gesprochene  Fran- 
zosisch,  Form  und  Satzlehre,  pp.  92-101. 


3     hi  pul  la  poule 

*  Ibidem,  p.  155,  §  152. 
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2.    Z  =  Fr.  V  and  fe. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

/,v/y/                               I'habit 
Zo.r1                              le  hart 
Zt"/t2                           1'enfant 
Ibone.r  (r:r)                 le  bonheur 
Igarso                           le  garcon 

3.    Ze  =  Fr.  les  before  consonants. 

6 

7 
8 
9 

I  kuto 
I  ma:f 
I  am 
Ipivt.i 

1 

2 

le  msz5s                        les  maisons 
le  pe:r                          les  peres 

4.    Zez5  =  Fr.  les  before  vowels. 

3 

le  %val* 

1 
2 

lez  ahi                           les  habits 
lez  tft                          les  enfants 

3 

lez  5:g 

le  couteau 
le  manche 
l'homme 
le  poele 


for  les  chevaux 


les  ongles 


5.  Thus  all  the  forms  save  I  before  consonants  are  the  same  as  the  standard 
French  forms.  This  dialect  form  I,  Passy  comments  on  saying:  "On  sait  que  nos 
paysans  disent  communement  {»l  per)  =  le  pere,  dl  py  gra  =  le  plus  grand."  He 
classes  it  under  "prosthese".6  Perhaps  it  might  be  considered  metathesis.  It  is  due 
to  the  vocalic  nature  of  the  I. 

6.  Combinations  of  the  article  with  the  preposition  a,  =  Fr.  a  and  dd  =  Fr.  de. 


1 

a  I  t'ft 

a  1'enfant 

7 

o  fam 

aux  femmes 

2 

dd  I  tft 

de  1'enfant 

8 

de  fam 

des  femmes 

3 

oz  tft 

aux  enfants 

9 

o  trava.j 

au  travail 

4 

dez  tft 

des  enfants 

10 

dy  trava.j 

du  travail 

5 

a  hi  fam 

a  la  femme 

11 

0  trara:)' 

aux  travaux 

6 

dd  hi  fam 

de  la  femme 

12 

de  trava.j 

des  travaux 

This  feature  is  then  the  same  as  that  for  standard  French. 

7.    The  forms  for  the  so-called  partitive  article  are  the  same  as  those  for 
popular  French:  d{d)  la;  dy;  d{d)  I;  de  and  dez  used  just  as  in  French. * 


1  No  aspiration  whatever.  About  Quebec, 
la  7iut. 

2  Cf.  Professor  Sheldon's  no.  69  in  Specimens : 
cen  tft. 

3  About  Quebec,  le  mcz5. 

1  See  §  XLIII,  list  69,  no.  11,  foot-note.  The 
so-called  e  mute  was  uot  sounded  in  XVIth  century 
(Thurot,  I,  p.  158)  any  more  than  at  present  in 
modern  popular  French  in  such  words  as  fine, 
%val  etc.;  cf.  Beyer  and  Passy,  §43,  p.  99  and 
passim  all  thru  the  book. 

5  The  z  is  pronounced  with  the  following- 


vowel.  I  have  written  it  thus  for  simplicity  in 
reading,  following  Passy  as  he  writes  it  in  his 
extraits  in  Les  sons,  3d  edition,  p.  130,  1.11: 
p.  131,  1.  4;  6th  edition,  p.  148,  1. 14. 

0  Cf.  the  words  on  p.  64,  tstaty  =  Fr. 
estatue,  etc. 

7  For  the  ending,  see  the  nouns  ending  in 
ul,  list  69.  The  forms  11  and  12  are  not  in  use 
about  Quebec. 

8  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy,  §  57,  for  examples  of 
popular  French  usage. 


§  XLII.    The  indefinite  article.        §  XLIII.    The  noun. 
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The  indefinite  article. 

Fr.  un  before  consonants;  den1  =  Fr.  un  before  vowels. 


1 


2    de  liv 


nn  enfant 
un  livre 


an  jm 


un  honime 


Note.  This  is  not  the  Canadian  usage,  which  is  e  and  in,  respectively;  cf.  Jonain's  remark 
on  p.  17  of  his  introduction:  "m  se  change  en  i  dans  le  mot  un  et  ses  composes."  When  I  heard  e  or 
en,  as  not  unfrequently,  I  supposed  it  due  to  Canadian  influence ;  tho  w  and  tin  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  due  to  educational  influence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  f  or  en  is  pretty  current  all  thru  Canada,  and 
I  have  heard  it  in  Paris.  Professor  Rivard  notes:  "Ici  on  entend  plutot  e  que  t:  m  om.  e  =  un  peut 
aussi  se  rencontrer  chez  nous,  mais  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  puisse  dire  que  c'est  le  '  Canadian  usage " ;  i.e. 
la  fa^on  franco-canadienne  la  plus  gencrale  de  prononcer  le  fr.  un  est  c  (e  ferae  nasal)  et  en.  Par 
exception  on  ouvre  la  voyelle,  et  Ton  arrive  a  e  et  en;  mais  on  se  rend  meme  jusqu'a  a  et  an:  an  jm." 


2.    en  =  Fr.  une  before  vowels  or  consonants. 


1  on  asiet 

2  en  istws:r 


une  assiette 
une  liistoire 


3     en  tab 


une  table 


Note.  This  again  is  different  from  Canadian  usage.  I  noted  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency 
and  about  Quebec  f  and  an,2  the  former  used  before  a  feminine  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel:  t  imu:~ 
=  une  image,  the  latter  before  feminine  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant:  an  fam  =  une  femme. 
Both  Janbert  and  Moisy*  give  the  form  eune.  Professor  Rivard  notes:  "Remarque  analogue  a  la 
precedents  Ici  on  remarque  surtout  la  prononciation  en:  en  fam.  Mais  il  est  vrai  qu'on  entend  aussi 
an,  et  tres  souvent  cen.    Je  pense  que  cen  =  une  est  le  fait  le  plus  frequent  ici." 


3.    The  plural  of  the  indefinite  is  de 
Fr.  des  before  vowels.4 


Fr.  des  before  consonants,  dez 


1     de  fam 


des  femmes 


2     dez  3>n 


des  homines 


The  noun. 

§  XLIII.  Gender.  1.  As  a  rule  the  gender  of  nouns  in  the  dialect  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  same  words  in  modern  French.  The  following  differences, 
however,  have  been  noted: 


List    67. 5 
modern  French. 

1  abijme 

2  alpalc^ 


Nouns    used    as    feminine    in    the    dialect    being 


habillement 
alpaca 


arJcd'sjd 
armonpm 


masculine    in 
.    dLcxCtet  - 

arc-en-ciel 
harmonium 


1  Cf.  the  interesting  note  by  Beyer  and  Passy, 
no.2,  p.  104:  "Die  gebundene  Form  von  u;  wird 
von  manchen  an  oder  auch  ijn  gesprochen;  also 
utn-om,  wn-jm,  yn-om."    Littre  gives  u-n  honime. 

2  M.  Legendre  states  the  same  fact:  La  langue 
franqaise,  p.  46  (edition  of  1890). 


3  Introduction  to  the  Dictionnaire  of  Moisy, 
p.  LXI. 

4  Exactly  as   in  popular  French;   cf.  Beyer 
and  Passy,  §  56. 

5  Of  the  words  given  in  the  above  list,  nos.  10, 
15,    16    and   22    are   cited   by   Agnel   as   being 
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5 

,/r;r 

G 

S'termi 

7 

bol 

8 

ete 

9 

rfi/i 

10 

czd.p,  egzd.p 

11 

ezvo 

12 

eskalje 

13 

9&-S 
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argent 

14 

ive:r 

enterrement 

15 

o:r,  j.r 

bol 

16 

o'td 

ete 

17 

otel 

etui 

18 

oton 

example 

19 

ora.z 

echeveau 

20 

oreje 

escalier 

21 

org 

gages 

22 

pivezo 

108 

hiver 

or 

autel 

hotel 

automne 

orage 

oreiller 

orgue 

poison 

2.  Of  the  words  in  the  above  list,  no.  8  ete  became  masculine  in  French 
very  early  following  Fr.  hiver  and  Fr.  jmntemps;  no.  19  ora.z  at  different  periods  of 
the  language  is  used  as  a  feminine  noun;  no.  10  ezd:p  and  no.  22  pwez5  are  regularly 
used  in  old  French  as  feminine  nouns.1  Five  of  the  words,  nos.  b  nrzt,  7  bol,  10  ezo.p, 
19  ora.z  and  22  pwezo,  are  given  as  feminine  by  Moisy  (p.  LY).  Talbert  in  speaking 
of  the  gender  of  the  dialect  of  Blois  words  says:  'Me  ne  connais  point  d'exeniple  dans 
l'ancienne  langue  du  genre  feminin  aux  substantifs:  argent  .  .  .  autel  .  .  .  hotel.  lis 
n'en  ont  jamais  d'autre  dans  la  bouche  de  nos  paysans."  He  goes  on  to  saj":  "La 
plupart  des  femmes  donnent  le  genre  feminin  a  ...  orage  . . .  gage-  . . .  etc."  Dunn 
gives  argent,  bol  and  poison  as  feminine  in  Canadian  French,  and  Manseau  gives 
arc-en-ciel  and  autel  as  feminine.  It  may  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  bol,  ga:z,  and  pivezo,  the  other  nineteen  words  in  the  list  begin  with  a  vowel. 
These  nouns,  when  occurring  in  French  after  certain  adjectives  like  bel,  fol,  mol, 
vieil,  because  of  the  adjective  being  pronounced  like  the  corresponding  feminine 
adjective,  may  for  that  reason  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  feminine. 

3.  Examples.     1  z  m  e    azte    on      abijmt       kS'plet      2    t'?o    d  la   bsl   alpaJc^ 


3   gard    la    bel   arhd'sjsl   dci    I   ryso  4    rot   armonjom   zu  ply  fo:r   Aa    la    mjen 

regarde  la   belle  arc-en-ciel  dans  le  ruisseau  voire  harmonium  joue  plus  fort    que  la   mienne 

5    z  e  ete  peje  d   bsl    arzt    no:v       6    i    o  y   en    bel    S'termi      1  z  e  k^'se  la  bol  d 

j'ai   ete  paye  en  belle  argent  neuve        il  (y  ?)  a  eu  une  belle  enterrement  j'ai   casse    la   bol  en 


feminine  in  the  popular  rural  French  heard  about 
Paris,  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  pp.  33-38. 
Nos.  3,  5,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  1G,  17,  19,  22  are  so 
given  by  Professor  Eivard  in  an  article,  Le  genre 
des  noms  communs  dans  notre  parler  populaire 
(Bull,  du  par.  fr.  au  Can.,  t.  Ill,  pp.  7-11).  The 
following  thirty  forms  complete  Professor  Rivaxd's 
list  of  Substantifs  masculins  (feminins  au 
Canada):  dge*f,  air-^,  almanack,  amiante,  arc, 
balustre*,  char*f,  eigane  (cigare)*\,  couple, 
echange*,  eclair,  elan,  empldtre*,  esclandre*, 
espace*j-,  esquelette  (squelette)*j,  etangf,  exavien. 


evangile*.  honneur*,  horoscope*,  incendie*,  inter- 
valle*,  legume -J-,  leze  (le),  organe*,  orteil,  ouv- 
rage*-\-,  plaine  (plane)^,  soucisse  (sourcil)*f. 
The  forms  followed  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  found 
in  old  French  as  feminine;  the  forms  followed  by 
a  dagger  (f)  are  found  in  various  French  dialects 
as  feminine. 

1  Cf.  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  XVI"  siicle 
en  France,  pp.  248-50.  Also  the  luminous  article 
(pp.  181-191)  of  the  Traite  preceding  the  H.  D.  T. 
lUdionnaire. 

2  Du  dialecte  blaisois,  p.  2G6. 


§  XLIII.    Tbe  noun. 
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vulii    la  puse        i 
voulant  la  pousser 

we  :r  I  ete  pro  fen 
voir    l'ete   prochaine 


I    st    eskalje    7o    i    tro    drivet;   at    i-    faticd.i    a   mo'te      9  z  ire    vu 

cette  escalier  -  la   est  trop   droite;   elle  est  fatiguante  a   monter  j'irai  vous 

10    vl^     vot     eza.p;    vuz   nve.  jf   k»    la  pen    d  la   siiiv1  11    z  e 

voila  votre  exemple;  vous  avez  rien  que  la   peine   de  la  suivre  j'ai 


file   de   gros     ezvo      do  len        12    a    vu    de    bon    ga:z?        13    f  krwa  k  5  t'o  awe.r 
file  deux  grosses  echeveaux  de  laine  avez- vous  des  bonnes  gages?  je  crois  qu'on  va    avoir 

on  dy.r  ive:r     14  vZo   d  la   bel   o:r     15  z  e  tut  atrape  la  gro.s  ora.z   Id  j  o  y  (i)je:r 
une  dure  hiver  voila  de  la    belle   or  j'ai  tout   attrape   la  grosse  orage  qu'il  y  a  eu     hier 

16    mon   ortje    e    tro    b^:s      17    vot   org    e  ply'1  gro.s   lev    la   not       18    la  grii.d  o'tel 

mon   oreiller  est  trop  basse  votre  orgue  est  plus    grosse  que   la   notre  la  grande  autel 

ete   be3  greje   o'nordyi         19   z  e  kufe  a  la  promjeir  o'tel,  wezm  d  la  st^'sjo 
etait  bien    greee  aujourd'hui  j'ai  couche  a   la   premiere    hotel,  voisine  de  la  station 


4. 

1  de:d 

2  go.z 

3  orijie 


Nouns  used  as  masculine  in  the  dialect,  being  feminine  in  modern  French. 
List  68.  * 


dinde 


araignee ; 


rolik  (tk) 
tarje.r 


relique 
tariere 
oie 


5.  Of  these  six  words,  I  find  no.  1  de.d,  no.  5  tarje.r  and  no.  6  too  given  in 
Moisy's  Dictionnaire  as  masculine  for  the  patois  normand.  Could  all  dialect  sources 
be  examined,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  agreement  between  this  dialect  and  some 
other  could  be  found. 


Examples.    1 


z  e  po:r  dy  de:d 
j'ai  peur   du   dinde 


2   gard   I  grot   ori)ie->  sy   la  krivezo      3   on 
regarde  le  gros  araignee  sur   la    cloison  on 


o    w    bo    rolik    dd    se:t    u.w     4   ao    m    farfe    I   gro    tarje.r 
a    un  beau  relique  de  sainte  Anne  va   me  chercber  le  gros   tariere 

o'ton  (f.)        6    dy   go:z 
automne  du    gaze 


mez   wo   so   gr^  set 
mes    oies  sont  gras  cet(te) 


6.    Number.    The  dialect,  ever  striving  to  gain  simplicity,  has  regularly  but 
one  form  for  the  singular  and  one  for  the  plural  of  nouns,  even  in  those  case  where 


1  Fr.  ui  in  tbe  dialect  as  a  rule  =  y,  just 
as  in  phrase  no.  3,  ryso  =  Fr.  ruisseau;  see 
Special  cases,  p.  51,  ±. 

2  About  Quebec:  vot  org  c  py  gro:s  (gro)  k 
la  not. 

3  Cf.  as  regards  double  forms,  foot-note  1. 
be  may  be  heard  as  well  as  be. 

*  Of  the  six  words  recorded  in  the  list,  Pro- 
fessor Eivard,  p.  13  of  the  article  referred  to 
(p.  107  et  seq.,  foot-note  5),  records  oie*\  and 
tariere*-]-  among  the  Substantifs  feminins  (mas- 


culms  au  Canada).  The  following  fifteen  forms 
make  up  the  full  list:  acre*,  ancre*,  auge*, 
caution,  collation,  creosote,  echappatoire,  ecritoire, 
erreur*f,  garantie,  garde-robe*,  guide  (harnais)f, 
nuee,  offre*,  ride. 

6  Quebec  ar'uic;  fem.  la  gro.s  urine.  The 
first  syllable  of  the  Acadian  form  appears  due  to 
rounding,  the  reverse  of  the  feature  noted  p.  23, 
6,  remark  2:  areje  =  Fr.  oreiller,  etc.  Cf.  also 
p.  35,  no.  9,  oriyie  =  Fr.  araignee. 
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III.    Morphology. 


standard  French  lias  a  different  form  for  each.  This  feature  characterizes  dialect 
French  of  the  Center  of  France  and  the  neighboring  region  as  can  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Jaubert's  Glossaire.  Favre,  in  his  Glossaire  du  Poitou,  remarks:  "II  est  trea 
poitevin  de  mettre  le  singnlier  pour  le  plnxiel,"  etc..  also:  "L'emploi  d'un  s  a  la  fin 
des  mots  pi  Uriels  est  tres  rare."1  The  dialect  pronunciation  of  nouns,  whose  plural 
in  standard  French  varies  from  the  singular,  is  here  given: 


List  69. 

1 

le  fanal 

les  fanaux 

7 

le  marefal 

les  marechaux 

2 

le  leaned 

les  canaux 

8 

le  metafi- 

les metaux 

3 

le  kardinal 

les  cardinaux 

9 

le  siyial 

les  signaux 

4 

le  kristal 

les  cristaux 

10 

le  vegetal 

les  vegetans 

5 

lez  opital 

les  hopitaux 

11 

le  gval8 

les  chevaux 

6 

le  mal 

les  maux 

12 

le  %  urn  id 

les  journaux 

7.  These  cases  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  French  singular  forms, 
while  dialect:  cm  animo*  =  Fr.  un  animal.  d-  $vo  =  Fr.  un  cheval.  ce  zumo  =  Fr. 
un  journal,  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  French  plural  forms.  The  dialect  forms  le  ba:j 
=  Fr.  les  baux,  le  kora.j  =  Fr.  les  coraux  and  le  siqrira.j  =  Fr.  les  soupiraux  are 
also  on  the  analogy  of  the  French  singular  forms. 

Examples.     1    me   zval   so    <jrd      2    f  sy   apre    fe'r    de   1/5   Icanal  sy  ma  ts:r 
mes  chevals  sont  grands       je  suis   apres   faire  des  bons  canals  sur  ma  terre 

3    I   bato    o    mi   se   sijial       4    le   zurnal   so  p^    arive      5    le   marefal   s5   ro.r  par 
le  bateau  a   mis   ses  signals  les  journals  sont  pas   arrives  les  inarechals  sont  rares    par 

isit      6    du    mo   tveja:%   %  e    vy    do   kardinal     7    t  l>   be   netweje    te    kristal     8   %  e 
ici  dans  mon   voyage     j'ai   vu   deux  cardinals  tu  as  bien  nettoye    tes   cristals  j'ai 

po:r  de  mal  da  gorg      9    j  e  visite  ply.:j<>:r  opital       10   prd  (pre)  yard  ha  nun  animo 
peur   des  mals  de  gorge  j'ai   visite  plusieurs  hopitals  prends  garde  que  mon   animau 

part       11    mo     %vo     e    rchf     12    mo    gumo    cti    mny?      13    le   supira.j     soti     bufe? 
parte  mon  chevau  est  retif  mon  journau  est-il  venu  les  soupirails  sont-ils  bouches 

14   5»   o    truve   de    bo    kora.j 
on     a    trouve  des  beaux  corails 

8.  de  narf  =  Fr.  des  nerfs,  dez  of  =  Fr.  des  oeufs,  de  sarf  =  Fr.  des  cerfs. 
These  words  are  so  pronounced  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular  forms.  OF.  had  f  in 
the  object  case  singular  and  no  f  in  the  subject  case;  in  the  plural  no  /"in  the  object 
case  and  f  in  the  subject.    Cf.  Phonology,  p.  70,  5. 


1  Introduction,  p.  LVII. 

2  Analogy  of  forms  like  Fr.  mcdaille. 

3  For  voicing  of  Fr.  ch  in  such  words,  see 
Phonology,  p.  81,  4.  and  foot-note  1.  Cf.  also 
Jaubert,  p.  XI  of  introduction  to  the  Glossaire: 
un  chevau,  des  chevals,  etc. 


*  "Je  crois  aussi  que  les  gamins  de  Paris 
diront  toujours  un  animau  comme  aussi  les  char- 
retiers  mon  chevau,  forme  a  laquelle  il  ne  manque 
qu'un  8  a  la  tin  pour  representer  exaeteineut  le 
cas  sujet  singulier  de  ce  mot  au  XIIe  siecle," 
Nisard,  Langage  populairc  de  Paris,  p.  13i. 


§  XLIV.    The  adjective.  Ill 

a;  be  =  Fr.  un  boeuf,  is  analogy  of  the  French  plural.  As  noted  in  the 
Phonology,  meaning  beef,  the  object  old  French  case  which  had  /'  is  retained.  Thurot 
says:  "Saint  Liens  (1580)  recommande  de  prononcer  Yf  dans  du  boeuf  sale,  mais  des 
le  XVIIe  siecle  Yf  est  muette  devant  une  consonne."  This  is  interesting  by  way  of 
explanation  both  as  to  the  dialect  form  and  the  modern  French  form. 

9.  French  nouns  ending  in  -cur  are  usually  represented  in  the  dialect  by 
the  termination  r  or  very  close  0  =  Fr.  cur.  As  this  has  been  explained  in  the 
Phonology,  p.  95,  the  following  additional  examples  may  aid  completeness:  gr5'de 
=  Fr.  grondeur,  pledo  =  Fr.  plaideur,  sifle  =  Fr.  siffleur,  fCvto  =  Fr.  chanteur, 
veje  =  Fr.  veilleur. 

10.  The  use  of  the  noun,  its  position  in  the  sentence,  are  identical  with 
that  of  modern  French. 


The  adjective. 

§  XLIV.  1.  As  in  standard  French  the  great  majority  of  adjectives  have 
but  one  form  for  both  genders,  so  in  the  dialect  this  is  true  to  a  greater  extent,'  for 
in  most  cases  where  French  has  two  forms,  one  for  masculine  and  one  for  feminine, 
the  dialect  retains  but  one. 

2.  Adjectives  ending  in  f  in  the  dialect  in  the  masculine  remain  as  a  rule 
unchanged  in  the  feminine,  modern  French  having  -re. 

List  70. 


1  kaptif  captive 

2  masif  massive 

3  naif  naive 


rehf  retive 

tarchf  tardive 

r/f  vive 


3.  These  forms  mentioned  in  the  Phonology,  p.  71,  7.,  under  f,  appear  as 
feminine  forms,  following  the  analogy  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  adjectives  in  French, 
which  have  like  forms  for  both  genders.  This  happens  particularly  in  these  cases 
because  the  French  feminine  ending  in  -ve  not  being  very  common  and  not  heard  as 
much  as  the  masculine  in  f,  the  latter  has  usurped  its  place.  Take,  for  example,  just 
the  opposite  adoption  by  the  dialect,  a  feminine  for  the  French  masculine  and  feminine 
forms  of  the  word  ve:v  =  Fr.  veuf.  That  vo:v  in  the  dialect  is  always  used  for  both 
masculine  and  feminine  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  preponderance  of  use  of  the  feminine 
form,  just  as  in  English  the  word  widow  is  far  commoner  than  widoicer.2  I  noted 
grd  b^:j  =  Fr.  grande  bailie,  the  grd  being  apparently  influence  of  such  forms  as 
Fr.  grand! -mere. 


1  Cf.  Beyer  and  Pass}-,  p.  114,  §70.  mm    homme    veuve:    Langage    des    environs    de 

2  Agnel  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris  1'aris,  p.  44. 
gives  veuve  as  the  masculine  and  feminine  form : 
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Examples.     1    «    o  po  a  e:t  ply  Icaptif  lid  ma  ta.t  e     2    %  e  %ame  vy  on  pje.r 
il  (y)  a   pas  .a  etre  plus   captif  que  raa  tante  est  j'ai  jamais  vu  uue  pierre 

osi   mas/f        3   vk,   on  pld.t    let     tardif  as  pe        4    i it  ply  Je   thpy   hi   e    n>:r 
aussi  massif  voila  une  plante  qui  est  tardif     un  peu  il  est  plus  gai  depuis  qu'il  est  veuve 

5   st    &   ve:v   hi   ft    be   $5   veva:i;      6    ul   t    si    vif 

e'est  uu  veuve  qui  fait  bieu  sou  veuvage  elle  est  si    vif 

4.  no  =  Fr.  neuf,  so  pronounced  on  the  analogy  of  the  French  plural  (cf. 
p.  70,  6.  for  this  word): 

1    me    to    fupo   ne      2   %   i   e    dene   &  pwe.i    tu   no 
mets  ton  chapeau  neuf         je  lui  ai  donne   un   poele    tout  neuf 

Jaubert  gives  neu  sa}Ting:  "Le  f  du  masculin  francais  et  le  v  qui  le  remplace  dans 
le  feminin  ont  egalement  disparu  chez  nous."  Littre  says:  "En  Xormandie  nenfs  se 
prononce  ncu,  ce  qui  est  la  prononciation  ancienne."  The  Carleton  dialect  has  the 
feminine  form  nev  =  Fr.  neuve. 

5.  lyf  is  the  word  used  for  Fr.  lent,  lente,  like  forms  for  which  are  not  in 
use  in  the  dialect;  for  OF.  longis,  see  Acadianisms,  §  LXIII,  no.  112: 

1  depef  twa  d5,     l5'p    lid  t  t     2  pjli    e    trj     15' ft,    par  puvwe:r  fs:r  s5   tre    avd  dine 
deptche-toi    done  (longi)  que  tu  es       Julie  est  trop  (longie)  pour     pouvoir    faire  son  train  avant  diuer 

The  word  appears  to  be  a  dialect  form,  as  Jonain  gives  lonyhis  =  Fr.  trainard. 
Littre,  however,  gives  longis,  citing  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  1696:  "Terme  popu- 
late. Homme  extremement  long  a  tout  ce  qu'il  fait."  "C'est  un  longis,  un  vrai  longis'' 
The  word  certainly  is  formed  from  the  adjective  long  in  the  sense,  (no.  10  of  Littivs 
definitions)  lent,  tardif.  One  of  many  words  retained  in  the  dialect  from  XVIth  century 
French,  which  standard  French  has  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Godefroy  gives  longis; 
see  examples  §  LXIII,  Acadianisms,  nos.  21  and  112. 

6.  Among  the  examples  given  of  final  t  pronounced  in  the  dialect  where 
usually  silent  tho  written  in  modern  French,  were  the  following  examples,  still 
illustrating  the  dialect  tendency  to  adhere  to  one  form  (cf.  Phonology,  p.  73,  list  47). 


complet 

net 

plat 

sujet 

tout 


List 

71. 

1 

adrwet 

adroit 

7 

1:5  pht 

2 

e'Jcjet,  rest1 

inquiet 

8 

net 

3 

dizgret 

discret 

9 

2)1  at 

4 

drive t 

droit 

10 

syzet 

5 

ctrin  1 

etroit 

11 

tut,  tu 

6 

fret 

froid 

1   rctt  has  also  a  feminine  form  txito:;,  analogy  of  forms  like  Fr.  paresseiise. 


§  XLV.    The  numerals. 
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These  forms  as  explained  in  the  Phonology,  p.  73,  list  47,  may  be  due  either 
to  the  influence  of  the  feminine  forms  or  to  the  cases  where  under  certain  circum- 
stances a  t  is  sounded  in  French,  or  to  both  influences  combined. 

Examples.     1  farl   t-    f/ctt    ite   s5   gars5      2  ma,    td:t    t    buku '    t'ctto:z      3  ty 
Charles  est  inquiet  de   son   gar<;on  ma   tante  est  beaucoup  inquiete  tu 

pe    t   fje    a   st    om    Zu;    i    t    dizgrtt      4    dzo    t    syztt    a    la    bivtsd 
peux  te   fier   a  cethomme-la;     il  est  discret  Jo    est  sujette  a     la    boisson 

7.  Adjectives  ending  in  al  in  the  dialect  follow  the  analogy  of  nouns  in  al, 
and  have  but  one  form. 


1  brytal 

2  liberal 


brutaux 
liberaux 


3    pri'sipal 


principaux 


Examples.     1    a   vu    de'z^   rdkotre    dez    e'fe    o'si   brytal   Tc9    so    7o.?        2    le 
avez-vous  deja     rencontre    des  enfants  aussi  brutals   que  ceux-la  lea 

liberal    kabal    dd    s     ti    isit      3    da    tu    lez    om    a    I  asCvble,   nome    mwa    le  presipal 
liberals  cabalent  de    ce  temps  ici  de   tons  les  hommes  a    l'assemblee   nommez-moi    les    principals 

The  indefinite  adjective  corresponding  to  Fr.  quelque  is  Tittle  or  kek;  cf.  §LI(A). 

8.    The  comparison,  position,  and  use  of  the  adjective  is  identical  with  that 
of  modern  French. 


The  numerals. 

§  XLY.  1.  There  are  two  forms  for  each  cardinal  number,  just  as  in  French, 
the  tonic  or  emphatic  form  (Passy  and  Beyer's  "starke"  form)2  and  the  atonic  or 
unemphatic  form,  pronounced  as  tho  a  part  of  the  following  word  (Passy  and  Beyer's 
"schwache"  form).  The  numeral  for  one  has  masculine  and  feminine  forms.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  the  dialect  besides  the  two  forms  corresponding  to  the  French  has 
a  third  when  linked;  thus  the  numeral  five  has  ss,  si'lc  and  5**^. 


Emphatic 

1  ce,  en* 

2  de 


Unemphatic 
«'(n),  on 
do-z 


Emphatic 

3  triv^,  trivu 

4  hit 


Unemphatic 
trw^-z,  triva-z 
hit 


1  A  form  like  Fr.  tr'es  is  not  in  use. 

s  It  is  interesting-  to  compare  the  forms  here 
given  with  those  given  for  popular  French  by 
Beyer  and  Passy,  p.  119,  §  82. 

3  Noted  in  Pasbebiac  jen :  j  an  e  jon  =  Fr. 
j'en  ai  une;  this  arises  as  much  from  a  desire  to 
emphasize  as  from  any  other  cause,  see  Passy, 
Etude,  §  ,r>2!).  Professor  Rivard  adds:  "Eutendu 
aussi  dans  le  fr.-can.  ?  tin  e  jan;  mais  j'attribue 


j  au  besoin  de  reduire  l'hiatus  e-ce.  Plus  souvent 
on  evite  cet  hiatus  par  mi  t  intercalaire:  $  tin  e 
t  cen."  The  forms  that  differ  about  Quebec  from 
the  above  are  the  following:  an  =  Fr.  une; 
kutcervc  =  Fr.  quatre-vingt;  katwrvrdis  =  Fr. 
quatre-vingt-dix,  etc.  Fr.  mil  does  not  take  the 
form  milz;  the  sound  represented  above  by  e  is 
more  accurately  represented  about  Quebec  by  e, 
and  a  by  a 

15 
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Morphology. 

Emphatic 

I'nemphatic 

Emphatic 

I'nemphatic 

5 

si:k 

St-Z 

20 

vi(t) 

vi-z 

6 

sis,  sis 

si-z 

21 

vitew,  -en 

vtted,  -on 

7 

set 

ss-z 

22 

rttde 

vttdo-z 

8 

i/tt,  i[it 

t[i-z 

30 

trd.t 

trd.t 

9 

nof 

ne-z 

40 

Jcara.t 

htrd.t 

10 

dis,  dis 

di-z 

50 

stlcd.t 

stlcd.t 

11 

5:z 

5:z 

60 

swtsd.t 

SWtsd.t 

12 

the: 

du:z 

70 

swtsdtdis, 

■dis 

swtsdtdi-z 

13 

trt.z 

trt.z 

sivtsd'tedis, 

-dis 

sictsdiedi-z 

14 

hatorz 

hatorz 

80 

Jcatervi 

ha  turvt-z 

15 

cf:: 

ci:z 

90 

k.ttorvt'dis 

Icuturvtdi-z 

16 

se:z 

se:z 

100 

sd 

sd-z 

17 

disss  t 

disss-z 

200 

de  sd 

de  sd-z 

18 

dizi(it,  -i[it 

dizi{i-z 

1000 

mil,  mil 

mil-z 

19 

diznef 

dizne-z 

1  000  000 

mil}') 

milp 

2.  Of  all  sounds  linked  over  in  French  z  is  the  commonest,  so  the  above 
forms  in  z  in  the  dialect  which  correspond  to  forms  that  do  not  have  this  z  in 
French,  are  on  the  analog}*  of  the  majority  of  forms  that  do  have  z  to  be  linked 
over.  I  have  heard  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  Jc<irdisi[it  =  Fr.  quarante-huit. 
Forms  like  Jcat  =  Fr.  quatre  are  common  in  French;  mentioned  on  p.  97.  7.  of 
Morphology.  Like  Fr.  I  +  mute  e  after  a  consonant,  thru  lack  of  force  in  uttering 
the  sound,  it  becomes  lost.  This  loss  of  I  and  r  in  final  syllables  is  particularly  easy, 
the  sounds  being  called  "whispered  I"  and  "whispered  r"  from  the  faintness  of  their 
utterance. 

Examples.     1    Lit    farz,      hat     duzen,      lent    haf      2   z   e   afte   si.z   arpi 
quatre  charges,  quatre  douzaiues,  quatre  liaches  j'ai    achete  cinq   arpents 

ds    ts:r      3   i   o   ssz   eft      4    den   miv/i   i[iz   ord.z      5    nez     om     so    s5    nivtje 
de   terre  il   a    sept  enfants        donne    moi    huit  oranges  neuf  homines  se   sont   uoyes 

Note.  The  Canadian  forms  des  =  Fr.  deux,  trwas  =  Fr.  trois  are  not  in  use  along  the  shore 
of  the  hay  des  Chaleurs.    For  such  forms  see  Legendre,  La  langue  franraise,  pp.  49-50. 


3.  The  ordinal  numbers,  promje  =  Fr.  premier  (before  vowels  and  con- 
sonants), pmnje.r  =  Fr.  premiere.  zg5  (cf.  p.  82,  4.),  zg5:t  (before  masculine  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel),  zg5:d  are  the  forms  for  Fr.  second  and  seconde.  dozjtm  is 
also  used  =  Fr.  deuxihne.  The  remainder  of  the  ordinal  numbers  are  identical  with 
those  of  modern  French.  The  usage  of  both  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  is  the 
French  usage.1 


1  This  is  so  well  and  so  succinctly  stated  in  Beyer  and  Passy  as  to  be  worth  mention  here, 
pp.  12 1-2-15,  Das  gesprochene  FranzOsisch. 


§  XLVI.    The  pronoun. 
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The  pronoun. 

§  XLVI.    Weak  or  unemphatic  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 


N. 

p,  r>  f,  ™> x    Je,  .i' 

ty,  t 

D. 

ms,  m               me,  m' 

t9,   t 

A. 

ma,  m              me,  m' 

td,  t 

N. 

5(n)                  on 

vu,  vuz 

D. 

nu,  nuz            nous 

vu,  vuz 

A. 

nu,  nouz          nous 
4 

vu,  vuz 

N. 

cij  Qjv 

elle 

D. 

jh  J,  (M,  O),  (**) 

lui 

A. 

la,  I 

la,  r 

N. 

i 

elles 

D. 

le,  je,  lez,  jez 

leur 

A. 

le,  lez 

les 

tu 

i 

il 

te.  t' 

Jhj,U' 

ti),(Ji),(*i)  l«i 

te,  t' 

U,  I,  (le) 

le,  r 

vous 

i 

ils 

vous 

le,  je, 

lez,  jez 

leur 

vous 

5(n) 

le,  lez 
5 

on 

les 

S3,   . 

; 

se,  s' 

S3,   . 

? 

se,  s' 

S3, 

s 

se,  s' 

S3, 

s 

se,  s' 

1.  The  9  (=  so-called  French  mute  e)  of  p  or  xs  is  regularly  elided  before 
a  following  syllable  containing  an  3.  This  statement  applies  also  to  the  a  of  m3, 
t3,  S3,  te,  and  S3  (=  Fr.  ce).1  In  many  cases,  too,  when  no  a  follows  in  the  next 
syllable  z  or  f  seems  to  be  more  nearly  correct:  /'  sy  =  je  suis.  I  find  in  §  36 
of  Beyer  and  Passy  f  si[i  showing '  also  the  same  popular  French  usage.  The 
following  phrases  illustrate  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  dialect  and  popular 
French  usage:2  z  vjs  =  je  viens,  z  vsnn  =  je  venais,  p  vne  =  je  venais,  z  den  = 
je  donne,  z  purl  =  je  parle,  f  fd:t  =  je  chante,  i  m  don  =  il  me  donne,  i  m  iva  = 
il  me  voit. 

nu  =  Fr.  nous  as  subject  is  not  in  use  in  the  dialect.  For  it  is  substituted 
5(n):  5n  e  Jc5'tt  meaning  nous  sommes  contents]  on  e  ms:t  fe  swsu  meaning  nous  sommes 
maitres  chez  nous;  5  vo  fs:r  so  meaning  nous  allons  faire  cela.  I  am  not  sure  that 
5(n)  always  means  nous,  or  when  it  exactly  represents  Fr.  on.3  Altho  the  use  of 
dialect  5(n)  for  Fr.  nous  is  Carleton  usage,  my  notes  in  other  Acadian  districts  lead 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  not  Acadian  but  decidedly  Canadian  and  is  here  due  to 
Canadian  influence.  The  Acadian  usage  is  z  with  the  first  person  plural  of  the  verb 
and  can  be  heard,  tho  rarely  in  Carleton,  for  I  have  recorded  z  avj5  =  j'avions;  z  etjo 


1  Cf.  Legendre,  La  langue  frangaise,  p.  50: 
Le  pronom. 

2  Cf.  the  extract  pp.  151-3  of  Les  sons, 
6th  edition,  many  examples,  e.  g.  /'  se  =  Fr.  je 
sais;  t  wa  bje  =  Fr.  tu  vois  bien. 


3  Cf.  Jaubert's  remark  under  on:  ".  .  .  on,  en 
Anjou  frequemment  employe  pour  je  ou  nous." 
Professor  Eivard  adds:  "Nous  avons  aussi  j  avj3, 
etc.  mais  on  le  rencontre  surtout  dans  les  milieus 
acadiens  de  la  Province." 

15* 
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III.    .Morphology. 


=  j'etions.  This  is  a  Saintonge  feature.1  nu  is  the  object  case  before  consonants; 
before  vowels,  the  forms  with  z  thruout  the  pronouns  are  in  use.  xd  and  x  are 
particularly  common  among  the  uneducated.    Jonain  writes  jhe. 

2.  ty,  t  (ty  before  consonants,  t  before  vowels)2  =  Fr.  tu.  Particularly  in 
and  around  Carleton  the  use  of  ty  or  t3  is  noticable  on  account  of  its  frequency 
compared  with  standard  French  usage,  tho  perhaps  not  with  provincial  usage.  Every- 
body in  the  little  village  being  related  in  some  degree  to  almost  every  one  else,4  the 
use  of  ty  seems  natural. 


1     t  libit,  t  abit 

tu  habit es 

6     ty  do.r 

tu  dors 

2     t  o 

tu  as 

7     t  ekri 

tu  ecris 

3     t  avarti 

tu  avertis 

8     t  ecydi 

tu  etudies 

4     t  avs 

tu  avais 

9     t  em 

tu  aimes 

5     t  ;/zi 

tu  agis 

10     t  u:v 

tu  ouvres 

td   is 

object 

case 

before   consonants,   t  before  vowels, 

so 

too 

with  the  plural 

forms  vu  and 

vuz. 

3.    i  =  Fr.  il  before  consonants  and  vowels.    (The  loss  of  I  is  explained  in 
the  Phonology  p.  91,  no.  6.)    j  also  sometimes  before  vowels. 


1     i  apol 

il  appelle 

4 

i  o  trbe,  tdsbe 

il  a  tombe 

2     i  azet,  aztt 

il  achete 

5 

i  da.s 

il  dance 

3     i  o  kd'sarve 

il  a  conserve 

6 

i  l;u:r 

ils  courent 

Cf.  also  Nisard  (p.  260)  for  popular  rural  pronunciation  about  Paris  which  is 
identical  for  the  singular  (Paris  rural  plural  for  ils  being  il).  Also  XVIth  century 
usage  for  the  singular,  the  plural  ils  having  various  pronunciations,  see  Thurot,  II, 
p.  140;  p.  78  et  seq.    The  Quebec  forms  for  nos.  1  and  2  are:  apel,  azet. 

As 


4.    ab  and  al  =  Fr.  die  (cf.  Phonology  p.  21,  4.;  also  p.  91,  no.  I).6 

remarked  (p.  21)  the  pronoun  a  is  not  used  in  the  oblique  cases: 

1    al  o  ddmftde            elle  a  demande 

4    a  parhr^                 elle  parlera 

2     al  u  hiry                  elle  a  couru 

5    a  plerdiXs                  elle  pleurera 

3    al  ^  travaje             elle  a  travail  le 

6    a  rir^                       elle  rira 

1  "Un  caractere  special,  c'est  d'employer  je 
a  la  premiere  personne  <lu  pluriel,"  Jonaiu,  p.  24. 
Cf.  also  in  regard  to  this  being  an  Acadian  feature 
M.  Pascal  Poirier's  observations:  Soirees  cana- 
diennes,  tome  III,  p.  63  et  seq.  Also  Moisy  in  the 
Introduction,  p.  LXXIII.  Also  Jaubert,  Intro- 
duction, p.  XI. 

2  Cf .  t  u  Jc5:pri  twa  ?  Beyer  and  Passy,  §  34. 

3  t  alone  before  vowels  is  characteristic  of 
the  popular  rural  French  pronunciation  heard 
about  Paris.  Agnel,  Langage  des  environs  de 
Paris,  p.  48. 


*  See  Introduction,  p.  3. 

5  "Pour  le  sujet  feminin  de  la  troisieme  per- 
sonne du  singulier  et  du  pluriel  les  paysans  se 
servent  de  al,  on  simplement  a,''  Aguel.  op.  cit., 
pp.  49,  50.  True  for  the  singular  as  regards 
Carleton  usage.  Thurot  quotes  from  Berain 
(167o)  allc  est,  a  n'est  pas,  tome  I.  p.  22. 

6  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy"s  note  under  §  92  and 
the  example  a  vuz  a:td  =  Fr.  elle  vous  entend. 


§  XLVI.    The  pronoun. 
a,  alle  are  also  XVIth  century  forms,  Thurot,  I,  p.  22. 
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5.  ji1  before  consonants,  j  before  vowels,  J>[i,  (Ji)2  (not  common  in  the 
dialect  but  heard  sometimes  instead  of  ji)  =  Fr.  lui.  For  the  palatalisation  of  Fr.  I, 
see  Phonology,  p.  89,  no.  3  and  foot-note  1.  A  form  zi  is  heard  in  imperatives  (analogy 
of  French  forms  like  donnes-y). 

3    i  j   5  parle      4    i  j   5  pardone       5    i 
ils  lui  ont  parle  ils  lui  out  pardonne  ils 

7    mdmu   fs    dmu'de   si   vu  Jyi  pretdre    vot 
maman  fait  demander  si  vous  lui    preterez  votre 


1    i   5   dene       2    i  j   5   dene 
ils  ont  donne  ils  lui  ont  donne 

j   5  deftvdy;   i  ji    den      6    den   zi  pL> 
lui  ont  defendu      il  lui  donne         donne  lui  pas 

b^:j  pur    lave   s5    byte 

bailie  pour   laver   son  butin  (linge) 

U,  I;  la,  I  =  Fr.   le,  V;  la,  V  are  used  respectively  just  as  are  the   cor 
responding  French  forms. 


6.  lez  or  jel  =  Fr.  leur  before  consonants  and  lez  or  jez  =  Fr.  lenr  before 
vowels.  The  pronunciation  e  =  Fr.  eur  has  been  commented  upon  (Phonology, 
p.  95).  In  this  particular  case  there  may  be  influence  of  the  dialect  ieux  given  by 
Jaubert  and  =  Fr.  eux  being  used  for  Fr.  leur;  thus:  1  n'ieux  refuse  ren  (Fr.  il  ne 
leur  refuse  rien).  This  would  still  be  influence  of  e  endings.  Cf.  Phonology,  p.  89, 
no.  5,  for  palatalisation  of  I. 


1    z    lez   e   di   or   z  jez   e    di 
je   leur  ai  dit  je    leur  ai  dit 


2   z    le    defe   or   z  jez   deft      3    z    lez   e 
je  leur  defends       je  leur  defends         je  leur  ai 

4    ty    lez    o    dene    or    ty  joz    o    dene       5    i    lez    u    tut    o'te 
tu   leur   as   donne  tu   leur   as   donne  ils  leur    a    tout    ote 

6   5   lez   u    M  roJcomd'de    or   5  jez   u    M   roJcomd'de    in  both 
on  leur  a  bien  recommande         on  leur   a   bien  recommande 

cases  meaning  nous  leur  avons  bien  recommandr       7    vu    lez  (or  jez)   ave    tro   repete 

vous  leur  avez  trop   repete 


ede   or   z  jez   e  ede 

aide  je  leur   ai  aide 

or    i  jez   u    tut  o'te 

ils  leur   a   tout  ote 


7.  le  and  lez  =  Fr.  les  are  used,  le  before  consonants  and  lez  before  vowels, 
precisely  as  conjunctive  Fr.  les  is  used,  le  =  modern  Fr.  le  and  les  in  the  imperative 
after  the  verb: 


1  den*  le 

2  flat  le 


donne-le 
flatte-le 


Itorize  le 
Jc5f£S  le 


corrigez-les 
confesse-le 


1  "Les  paysans  emploient  pour  regime  indirect 
des  verbes  y  et  yeu  on  leu  au  lieu  de  lui  et  leur," 
Agnel,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

2  See  Phonology,  p.  83,  no.  6. 

3  Cf.  Legendre:  "Leur  fait  aussi  leu,  leus: 
j'  leu  dirai,  je  leus  ai  parle,"  La  langue  franraise, 
p.  51. 


1  The  forms  in  use  about  Quebec  for  Fr. 
donne  are  dwe,  dene,  dome.  Perhaps  this  latter 
form  should  also  he  noted  for  Carleton;  cf.  p.  41, 

foot-note  4. 
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5  l:jslr>/i  le  construis-le  7     ly  le  tue-les 

6  port  le  porte-les 

This  was  quite  common  in  XVIth  century  French.  Thurot,  I.  pp.  207-8:  Uses 
le,  fades  It'. 

Remark  1.    Fr.  le  lui  (it  to  him,  to  her)  is  merely  expressed  in  the  dialect  by  ji  or  j,  thus: 

1  i  vo  pL,  ji  di:r  tut  =  il  vent  pas  lui  dire  tout,  I  was  told  meant  il  ne  veut  pas  le  lui  dire  tout; 

2  dit  jo  =  dites  leur,  meaning  dites  le  leur;  3  fo  t  i  ji  dene  =  va-t-il  lui  donner,  meaning  va-t-il 
le  lui  donner.  The  schoolmistress  added  that  in  such  French  phrases  there  was  no  exact  equivalent  in 
the  dialect  for  le  lui.  This  usage  is  similar  to  that  in  old  French  li  =  modern  le  lui:  L  escut  li 
fraint,  cuntre  le  coer  li  quasset,  1.  3448  Chanson  de  Roland,  Mailer's  edition.  Again :  Desur  la  teste  li 
ad  frait  e  fendut,  line  3604,  ibidem. 

8.  i  =  Fr.  ils,  elles,  before  both  consonants  and  vowels.  The  form  given 
by  Beyer  and  Passy  iz  (§  90)  as  popular  before  vowels,  or  that  spelled  by  M.  Legendre 
is'  (is'  ont  marche),  p.  51,  La  langue  francaisc,  in  Canadian-French  use,  is  not  in 
use  in  the  Carleton  dialect: 

1    i    ibftrS         2    i   5    truvc    I  ivt:r   rjf  3    i   5   ko'snrve    le  no  i    i 

ils  achetront  ils  out  trouve    l'hiver  "rough''  ils  ont  conserve  leur  nom  ils 

bws:v        5    i      fa:t      be        0    i   5   same    le    bji        7    se   pom     so     my:r;    i    so     bon 
boiveut  ils  chantent  bien  ils  ont  seme   leur  bien  ces  pommes  sont  mures;  elles  sont  bonnes 

8    se     fd:l)      so   pttyrc;      i    s5    prop 

ces  cliambres  sont  peinturees;  elles  sont  propres 

Remark  2.  In  interrogative  or  exclamatory  sentences  a  t  is  heard  between  the  verb-euding 
and  the  pronoun  i  corresponding  to  the  same  feature  in  modern  French: 

1   pari    t   i   a   vu?        2    du  i  i  s  umyzc?       3    i  o  t  i   de    murPgut    a    swe:r?      4   s   tt   i   b5? 
parle-t-il    a   vous  va-t-il  s'amuser  y  a-t-il  des  maringouins  a    soir  c'est-il  bon 

The  t  in  Fr.  a-t-il,  M.  G.  Paris  clearly  proves, '  is  due  neither  as  was  long  thought  to  euphony  nor  to 
etymology,  but  to  analogy.  The  same  is  true  of  Fr.  voila-t-il;  one  said  chante-t-il-  because  one  said 
boit-il,  dort-il,  court-il,  est-il,  re^oit-il.  In  the  Jsormau  dialect,  the  I  of  the  pronoun  il  not  being 
pronounced  in  such  cases  as  these  last,  the  ti  came  to  be  regarded,  instead  of  merely  the  i,  as  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person;  and  the  dialect  went  still  farther  forgetting  the  personal  value  of  the 
particle  to  see  in  it  merely  a  sign  of  interrogation.  Then  it  came  to  be  used  in  the  first  person  as 
well  as  the  third,  thus  j' ire-tit  j'  l'em'-ti?a  This,  too,  is  Carleton  dialect  usage  as  the  following 
examples  will  show: 

1    /   sy    ti   a   te?  2   $   e   ti   la   viza:$   sal?  3   a   CO    ti   mekriir? 

je  suis  ti   a  temps  j'ai   ti  le   visage  sal  elle  va   ti   m'ecrire 

Cf.  also   f-syi    ti   a     si       ;irmt     isi   (Beyer  and  Passy,  §  166). 
je  suis  ti   a  Saint-Germain  ici 


1  Romania,  VI,  1877,  pp.  438-42.  teresting  subject  of  inserted  sounds,  as  regards 

2  Cf.  Thurot's  quotation  from  Peletier  (154!)).  Canadian-French    usage,    is    adequately    treated, 
tome  II,  p.  141:  dine  ti?  ira  ti?  with  numerous  examples,   in  Professor  Rivard'a 

■  Romania,  VI, p.  133,  Joret,  Un signe d'inter-  article:  L' hiatus  dans  notre  langage  populaire, 

rogation    dans    un   patois    francais.      This    in-  Bull,  du  p.  f.  au  Canada,  I,  pp.  81-85. 
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Note.    In  Quebec  I  noted  a  t  in  affirmative  sentences,  resulting  from  analog}'  of  the  many 
cases  where  a  £  is  linked  in  French: 

1    /'  sy    t   an   fam  2   ;   ms   sy   t   aparsy  3   /'  sy   t   e'depfrdi1  4   ?   e   t   t   gro   rym 

je  suis  t  une  femme  je  me  suis  t   aper<;u  je  suis  t  independent  j'ai  t  un  gros  rhume 

5   j   ma   sy   t   (Tm/ijr 
je  me  suis  t  emmye" 

This  is  not  Carleton  usage  nor  is  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  etre  in  such  expressions  current  in  Carleton. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  De  Beze  (1584)  and  of  Van  der  A  a  (1622) s  such  an  usage  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  provinces;  thus  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  verb  (il)  a  was  pronounced  (il) 
at;  and  va,  vat,  hence  the  expressions  which  are  criticised  il  va  t  a  Veglise  and  Hat  un  habit  neuf. 
See  also  §  LIII,  for  ti  interrogative  particle,  Note. 

9.  Another  intercalation  for  which  parallels  are  offered  in  dialect  French  is 
that  of  I  after  a  vowel  and  before  another  I: 

15    11    ems    buhl  2    5    11    artvz;         3    5    11    ave   vy 

on  1'   l'aimait  beaucoup  on  1'   l'arrange  on  1'    l'avait    vu 

M.  Charles  Joret,  commenting  upon  non'  and  on  in  Norman  French1  gives  on  to  say 
that  I  develops  precisely  in  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions,  that  is 
before  I  followed  by  a  mute  e  which  is  elided:  nol'  V  dit  —  Fr.  on  le  (lit.  M.  Legendre 
also  mentions  this  trait,4  giving  as  examples  on  V  l'aimait,  on  V  louangeait.  The 
Canadian  usage  of  intercalating  an  I  before  a  simple  verb  beginning  with  a  vowel 
can  also  be  heard:  5  I  avse  =  on  l'avait,  meaning  on  avait.'->  Thurot  quotes  Hindret 
(1687),°  who  finds  fault  with  those,  who  pronounce  two  Vs  in  le  and  la  when  they 
are  put  with  an  apostrophy,  before  verbs  which  begin  with  a  vowel;  and  who  instead 
of  saying  je  Vai  veile,  ta  Vauras,  nous  Vatraperons  bicn  say  jellai  veue,  tul  lauras, 
noul  latraperons  bien.  Thus  the  Carleton  dialect  has  something  analogous  in  the 
above  examples.    My  notes  say  commoner  in  the  Canadian  districts  than  in  the  Acadian. 

10.  so  and  s  =  se,  s  in  French  and  used  just  as  they  are  tho  rarely,  if  at 
all,  in  the  uneducated  popular  language  with  the  verb  st  =  Fr.  etre.1 

1    i   sd    lo:v 8       2    i   sd    bat        3    i   s    u    fs   mal        4    i   s    o    Avse    I   br^ 
il   se    leve  ils   se  battent  il     s'a     fait   mal  il     s"a      casse    le   bras 


1  Quebec,  edepadii. 

2  Thurot,  II,  p.  241. 

3  Romania,  VIII,  1879,  p.  102. 

4  Memoires  de  la  societe  royale,  V,  1887, 
p.  136  (under  verbs).  As  is  well  known,  quite 
frequent  in  ordinary  familiar  French:  5  11  aple 
be:ta  =  Fr.  on  l'appelait  Beta,  Les  sons,  6th  ed., 
p.  141,  3d  line. 

B  Ibidem,  cf.  M.  Legendre's  examples. 


6  Tome  II,  p.  382. 

7  This  statement  would  not  be  true  for 
Canadian  French  according  to  M.  Legendre  who 
says:  'On  entend  cependant  dire,  mais  bien  rare- 
ment,  f  m'ai  fait  battre,  ils  s'ont  fait  gronder" 
etc.,  Memoires  de  la  soviet/-  royale,  V,  1887,  p.  137. 

8  The  Quebec  form  for  the  verb  in  the  first 
sentence  is  la:v. 
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§  XL VII.    Strong  or  emphatic  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 


N. 
D.A. 


N.     mwa1 

1).     mu  a 

A.    mwa 
nu,  nuz 
nu,  nuz 


moi 

moi 

moi 

nous 

nous 


N.  d,  al* 

D.  si,  al,  jal 

A.  si,  al,  jal 

N.  d,  al* 

D.  A.  d,  al,  jal 


twa* 
twa 
twa 

vu,  vus 
vu,  vuz 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elles 

elles 


toi 

toi 

toi 

vous 

vous 


siva ' 

sua 

siva 

siva 

swa 


b[i 
lyi 
lyi 
e,  ez 
0,  ez 


soi 
soi 
soi 
soi 
soi 


lui 
lui 

le,  lui 
eux 
eux 


Note.    The  forms  mivaz  and  twaz  are  heard  before  the  preposition  (7  =  Fr.  en: 
1    den   mwuz   a        2   ram<^:s   twaz   a 
donne   moi    en  ramasse    toi    en 

analogy  of  French  forms  like  offres  en;  cf.  don  zi  p<^,  p.  117.  5. 

1.  These  forms  are  used  just  as  their  French  equivalents  are,  that  is  alone 
or  at  the  end  of  a  phrase.  In  regard  to  the  pronouns  in  general,  that  is  the  weak 
and  the  strong  forms,  the  usage  is  the  modern  French  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
examples  below,  save  that  in  the  imperative  negative  the  pronouns  regularly  are  used 
after  the  verb,  just  as  when  the  phrase  is  affirmative,  this  analogy  prevailing  thruout 
affirmatively  and  negatively  in  the  dialect.  Also  it  is  far  more  usual,  it  may  be 
even  said  it  is  the  rule  to  add  to  the  strong  forms  nuz,  vuz,  oz  the  word  o't  =  Fr. 
autrcs.  This,  too,  is  Canadian-French  as  M.  Legendre  records3  it,  comparing  with 
it  the  Italian  nol  altri,  voi  altri  etc. 

2.  When  the  preposition  fe*  =  Fr.  chez  is  used,  the  dialect  form  fo  ze 
answers  to  the  French  forms  chez  lui,  chez  die,  chez  eux  and  chez  elles.  This  form 
because  of  its  frequency  usurping  the  place  of  the  others.  When  fo  is  used  before 
one  of  the  strong  forms,  o't  =  Fr.  autres  is  then  in  those  cases  not  appended. 


3.    Examples  of  the  pronouns  (both  weak  and  strong  forms). 
1    s    s    mwa    Li  ji    don        2    s  t  twa  hi  s  a  v^       3    s  e  pur  h[i   S0l 


i    f 


rams 


e'est     moi    qui    lui  donne 


e'est   toi   qui  s'en   va 


e'est  pour  lui  seul 


il  est  jamais 


1  Undoubtedly  in  the  forms  for  Fr.  moi,  toi, 
soi,  a  can  he  heard  as  well  as  a;  cf.  p.  59,  3 
and  4 ;  also  p.  10,  foot-note  4 ;  p.  14,  list  6.  The 
forms  about  Quebec  are  mwe,  tive,  swe. 


9  See  p.  21,  4  and  foot-note  7  on  the  same  page. 

3  La  langue  frani;aise,  p.  51,  edition  of  1890. 

4  For  other  forms  of  fo  see  list  of  prepositions, 


SLX. 
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foz  o   meaning  chez  lui     5   al   o  parti   fez   a    meaning  chez  elle     6  pur  swa  me:m 
chez  eux  elle   a    parti    chez  eta  pour     soi-meme 

7    s    s    a  jal   Jc9    z  pari       8    s   i-   pur    al ' 
c'est    a   elle  que  je   parle  c'est   pour   elle 

The  j  in  jal  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  emphasize  as  well  as  to  avoid 
hiatus  (cf.  p.  113,  foot-note  3).  Tn  certain  cases  between  vowels  a  j  can  often  be  heard 
as  in  Fr.  cruel  =  Jcrnjil,  but  this  feature  in  jal  appears  more  like  the  pronunciation 
flcho  =  Fr.  fleau,  where  the  h  does  arise  thru  a  desire  to  gain  force.2 

9    s    s   a,   vuz   o't   Ti9   $  pari     10    JcurS   do   nuz   o't      11  se    fri[iz   sro  pur   oz   o't 

c'est   a    vous  autres  que  je  parle  courons  done  nous  autres  ces  fruits  seront  pour  eux  autres 

12    Uze   vu    (15   vuz    o't       13    i   5    tui    mclxe   oz    o't 
taisez-vous  done  vous  autres  ils  ont  tout   mange    eux  autres 

An  expression  which  nuz  o't,  vuz  o't,  oz  o't  calls  to  mind,  but  more  curious, 
is  that  of  mi  do,  vu  do,  o  do  =  Fr.  nous  deux,  vous  deux,  eux  deux: 5 

14   pol,    ale    do    farfe    le     bo,      vie    do    farl      15    nuz   av5   fs    U    lava:z   nu    do    lysi 
Paul,  allez  done  chercher  les  boeufs,  vous  deux  Charles  nous  avons  fait  le    lavage   nous  deux  Lucie 

1G  reste  a  la  msz5   vu   do   hvi:z  (somebod}7  else  besides  Louise  is  addressed)      17  al5z 


restez  a   la  maison  vous  deux  Louise 

18    i   sd    ftz     bat   o      do    Iwi 

ils   se  (font)  battre  eux  deux  Louis 

kwas        ci   o   p^   inny% 
quoi  est-ce  qu'il    a   pas    venu 


o    frs:z   nu    do   ma/ri 
aux  fraises  nous  deux  Marie 


allons 

19   tv  t  i  jjo  td  di:r  pur- 
va-t-il   pas   te  dire  pour- 


4.  It  will  have  been  noticed  already  how  frequent  the  linking,  or  rather 
insertion,  of  a  z  which  is  not  standard  French  usage,  as  in  dialect  micaz  a,  twaz  a,  don 
zi  =  Fr.  moi  en,  toi  en,  donnc  lui  occurs,  t  also  is  heard  similarly  in  the  dialect 
sometimes  where  not  in  standard  French,  but  not  as  often  as  z.  It  is  rare  that  other 
final  consonants  than  z  and  t  are  used  in  this  way,  and  where  French  modern  usage 
in  many  cases  links  over  its  final  consonant  on  to  the  next  word,  no  such  cor- 
respondence  occurs  in  the  dialect.     Under  Liaisons,1  Passy  states  that  the  trend  of 


'  About  Quebec  al  in  this  position  is  not  so 
used. 

2  Passy,  Etude,  §  529. 

3  Again  yi  here  in  fri{i  =  Fr.  ui  instead  of 
y  =  Fr.  ui  as  in  f  sy  =  Fr.  je  suis;  ryto  = 
Fr.  ruisseau. 

4  The  t  in  Fr.  tout  may  be  heard  sometimes 
where  it  is  not  in  standard  French,  see  p.  73,  5. 

5  This  looks  like  provincial  French,  but  I  do 
not  happen  to  find  it  among  the  dialect  literature 
of  the  French  provinces.  M.  Legendre  mentions 
this  usage  and  gives  examples  of  it:   La  langue 


fran^aise,  p.  52,  edition  of  1890.  Professor  Rivard 
adds:  "Assez  souvent  ici:  nu  do;  cela  veut  dire 
(cf.  la  phrase  no.  14):  nous  deux.  Charles  (et  moi)." 

6  For  mny  see  p.  100,  no.  2,  top  of  page.  In 
a  phrase  like  this  where  several  variations  from 
standard  French  occur,  for  example  the  omission 
of  Fr.  ne,  the  form  purkwas,  the  use  of  avoir 
with  neuter  verb  in  ^  pL>  mny,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  attention  to  the  feature  in 
its  proper  place. 

7  Les  sons,  p.  117  of  3d  edition:  p.  129  of 
Gth  edition. 
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the  language  being  in  favor  of  open  syllables,  the  result  has  been  to  cause  to  dis- 
appear a  great  many  final  consonants  which  used  to  be  pronounced.  In  standard 
French  the  letters  most  frequently  linked  are  s  (linked  as  z)  and  t,  hence  they  offer 
more  attraction  for  analogy  to  work  on  than  other  letters  do,  the  effect  of  which  is 
seen  in  les  cuirs  et  les  velours.  Passy  goes  on  to  say  that  linking  takes  place  far 
less  frequently  in  popular  parlance  than  in  the  literary  style.  The  term  "linking" 
can  not  well  be  applied  to  the  dialect  which  is  here  transcribed  phonetically,  but 
the  sounds  known  as  such  in  French,  with  the  exception  of  z  and  t,  are  in  the  dialect 
rarely  heard.  In  simple  language  like  that  of  the  dialect,  this  is  but  natural  and 
what  one  might  expect.  The  following  few  examples  of  pronouns  further  illustrate 
the  dialect  usage  as  compared  with  French  in  this  regard. 

1    i   md    I    den  p^     2    5    td    I   den  pL,     3    deraze   vu    d5  pu,   the  affirmative  order, 
il    me  le  donne  pas  on  te  le  donne  pas  derangez-vous  done  pas 

as  stated  p.  120,  1,  prevailing        4   prii.z   a   po        5  pernez   a  p\^      6    dit  jez   a 

prends  en   pas  prenez    en   pas  dites  leur  en 

p^  di  mo     7  dept:f  twa  do  j9o  td    8    fet  ji  p^,   tu   di:r  so    9    tv  t  a  p^  a    st    e:r 
pas  un  mot        depeclie    toi  done  pas  tant      faites  lui  pas  tout  dire    <;a  va-t-en   pas  a  cette  heure 


Possessives. 

(Two  for 

ms 

•) 

§  XLVIII. 

1°.    Weak  forms,  i 

1 

2 

m. 

mo(n) 

mon 

to(n) 

ton 

f. 

ma.  (nun) 

ma,  mon 

ta  (ton) 

ta,  ton 

m.  f. 

not 

4 

notre 

vot 

5 

votre 

m. 

)>ie,  mez 

mes 

te,  tez 

tes 

f. 

me,  mez 

mes 

te,  tez 

tes 

m.  f. 

no,  noz 

nos 

vo,  voz 

; 

vos 

so(n) 

son 

sa  (son) 

sa.  son 

le,  lez 

leur 

6 

se,  sez 

ses 

se,  sez 

ses 

le,  lez 

leurs 

These  forms  are  used  precisely  as  their  almost  identical  equivalents  in  French, 
i.  e.  with  a  substantive,  and  seem  to  call  for  no  comment  otherwise,  le  —  Fr.  leur 
has  simply  followed  the  majority  of  the  Fr.  eur  termination  which  as  a  rule,  as 
already  pointed  out  (Phonology,  p.  95),  has  no  r  in  the  dialect. 


1    me   hot 
mes  bottes 


2    te  pws:r 

tes   poires 


3    sez    tfe 
ses  enfants 


4    le 


rvo 


retif 


leur  cheval  est  retif 


5    le    pari     ets     p^ 
leurs  parents  etaient  pas 


1  In  calling  these  forms  which  modern  gram- 
mars term  possessive  adjectives,  weak  forms  of 


the  possessive  pronouns,  I  have  merely  followed 
1'aris.  Schwan,  and  Beyer  and  Passy. 
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Tc5'ti       6    loz     i'fe    s5  p^   dbcjist 
contents  leurs  enfants  sont  pas  obeissants 

n'as  qn'a  voir. 


7    5  e  so  mon  ami,  t  o  k  a  ws.r  meaning'  tu 
c'est  ga,    mon   ami,  tu  as  qua  voir 


2°.    Strong  forms.1 

1 
m.    1(d)  mji      le  mien 
f.    la  mjen      la  mienne 

4 
m.     1(d)  no.t      le  notre 
f.     la  not         la  notre 


2 

l{d)  en 

le  tien 

la  ctu- 

la  tienne 

1(d)  vo:t 

5 

le  vutre 

la  vot 

la  votre 

1(9)  sje 
la  sjen 


1(9)    h 

la  U 


3 

le  sien 

la  sienne 

6 

le  leur 

la  leur 


The  usage  here,  as  with  the  unaccented  forms  above,  is  identical  with  that 
of  French  usage,  these  pronouns  being  always  used  alone,  (without  a  substantive): 

1    yard    la    can       2    don    nu    la    no.t      3    i    5   [Cv^e    Id    In   avek    h   vo:t 
garde    la  tienne         donne  nous  la    notre  ils  out  change  le  leur   avec     le   voire 


Demonstratives. 


§  XLIX.     1». 

Weak  forms. 

m. 

S3,   S,   s(d)t,   Std 

ce,  cet 

se,  sez 

f. 

st,  Std 

cette 

se,  sez 

ces 
ces 

1°.  The  a  of  S3  is  elided  regularly  before  an  d  in  the  next  syllable  as 
stated  p.  115,  1.  All  of  these  forms  can  be  heard  in  popular  French.3  The  one  most 
commonly  used  before  consonants  regardless  of  gender  is  std  of  which  Moisy  says:4 
"Quand  le  mot  qui  suit  l'adjectif  a  pour  initiale  une  voyelle  ou  une  h,  on  dit  ste 
du  bas-lat.  merovingien  ste,  substitue  a  iste:  st'  eff'ant,  st'  homme."  Also  he  goes  on 
to  say:  "ste  s'emploie  aussi  bien  au  masc.  sing,  pour  cet  qu'au  fern.  sing,  pour  cette. 
Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  le  mot  se  rattache  au  bas-lat.  sta  dit  pour  ista,  et  il  est  usite 
devant  tous  les  substantifs  feminins,  sans  distinction  entre  ceux  qui  ont  pour  initiale 
une  voyelle  et  ceux  commencant  par  une  consonne."  Inasmuch  as  L.  iste,  ista  are 
not  retained  in  French  except  in  composition,  these  statements  can  hardl}r  be  correct, 
e.  g.  L.  ecce  istam,  hence  icest,  cest,  cet,    ce  (before  consonants  where  final  t  was  lost) 


1  Cf.  Agnel  who  says:  "Les  pay  sans  prononcent 
not,  vot  pour  notre,  voire;  ils  disent  V  mien,  V 
quin,  la  quienne  pour  le  mien,  le  tien.  la  tienne," 
Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  51.  About 
Quebec  one  hears  besides  1(d)  no:t  and  1(d)  vo:t, 
the  forms  1(a)  not  and  1(d)  vot. 


2  For  the  change  kj  =  Fr.  ti  +  vowel,  see 
the  Phonology  pp.  86  et  seq. 

3  Cf.  the  forms  given  by  Beyer  and  Passy, 
§101. 

4  Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand,  p.  LXIX. 
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=   Fr.  cette   is  from  L.   eccistum.     The  plural  forms,  just   as  the   identical  French 
equivalents,  come  from  L.  eccistbs,  eccistas.    The  usage  is  identical  with  French  usage: 

1    z    <hda      2    z    ttegre       3    z    tteo.r       4    .9    mdl5      5   S3    dehzmi      6   S3    dmi      7   S3 
ce  dedans  ce  degiv  ce  dehors  ce  melon  ce  delogement  ce   deini  ce 

fmf      8   S3   zvo      9   s£   om      10    .s7   »/3?;r      11    st   fft      12    sfo   &o-n      13    sfo    tab 
cheinin         ce  cheval  cet  homme        cette  affaire  cet  enfant  ce    baril  cette  table 

14   se    mez5      15    sez   §"fe 
ces  maisons  ces  enfants 

Thus  S3,  s  are  used  before   consonants,  s(9)t,  st  before  vowels,  and  sfo  before  con- 
sonants regardless  of  gender: 


16    st9    bd    Zo    t    tro    />u 
ce   banc   la    est  trop  has 

19  porte   sto    tub    L-    da    la    hjzin 
portez  cette  table  la   dans    la   cuisine 


17    sfo    6o'n    Zo    s    vid 
ce     baril     la   est  vide 

20    lez   i'fs   dd   st   elnl    ?u   s5  poll 
les  enfants  de  cette  ecole   la   sont  polis 

tft    ?o    s    tro  p&rese      22    vide   st    S'krije 
enfant  la  est  trop  paresseux  videz  cet  encrier 


18    sfo    parson    ?o    rezon    bt 
ce    personne    la  raisonne  bien 

21    st 
cet 


Just  as  in  French  where  ci  and  Id  are  used  very  often  after  the  noun  before  which 
either  ce,  cet,  cette  or  ces  stand  to  make  more  specific  what  is  indicated,  so  in  the 
dialect  sit1  or  sit  =  Fr.  ci,  and  ?u  =  Fr.  Id  are  correspondingly  in  use: 

23   sfo    fim   sit      24    sez   e'fa   7o 

cette  femme  ci  ces  enfants  la 

The  Fr.  ce  sont  is  always  rendered  by  s  e  =  Fr.  c'est,  which  is  identical  with 
popular  French  usage.  Both  XVIIth  century  as  Avell  as  standard  modern  French 
employ  well  authorized  c'est  eux  or  ce  sont  eux,  but  the  dialect  retains  merely  the 
equivalent  of  the  former. 


2°.    Strong  forms. 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Indefinite 

stdh[i                   celui 
stdh[isit  (it)         celui-ci 
stdh[il^                celui-la 

sol                          celle 
stolsit  (solsit)  (it)    celle-ci 
stnl^  (solC)             celle-la 

S3,  s                   ce.  c' 
so                        ca 
(si)                    (ci) 

Masc.  plural 

so:z  ceux 

so:z  sit  ceux-ci 

su:z  /o  ceux-lii 


Fem.  plural 
so:z      used  for  celles 
so:z  sit  celles-ci 

so:z  ?o  celles-la 


1  isit  (isit)  =  Fr.  ici  is  commented  on  in  the  Phonology,  p.  74,  8.    In  phrase  no.  14,  about  Quebec, 
s  mez5  can  be  heard  for  cette  maison. 


§  XLIX.    Demonstratives. 
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1.    Examples  and  comment. 

1    stoli[i  ci  fd.t        2    st^lyi  ci  ro  mni.r       3    z  prd'dre  stohfisit      4    stohfisit    e   p^    b5 
celui   qui  chante  eelui   qui  va    venir  je  prendrai    celui-ci  celni-ci    est  pas  bon 

Moisy,  speaking  of  the  Norman  stici  ■■ — Fr.  celui-ci,  says:  "de  istehic."*  The  Carleton 
dialect  stelyi  is  not  from  any  vulgar  Latin,  for  if  so  there  ought  to  be  an  old  French 
stelui;  dialect  sto  (see  above  §  XLIX,  1°)  instead  of  so  even  before  consonants,  has 
just  been  noted,  sto  tending  to  replace  so  as  adjective;  hence  the  same  thing  here: 
std  replaces  entirely  so  in  celui  =  s(t)oh[i,  tho  celui  is  not  a  compound  of  ce  and  lui 
but  is  the  object  case;  cf.  eel  =  ecce  ilium,  celui  =  ecc'  illui  in  Vulgar  Latin.  An- 
other remark  of  Moisy  about  Norman  stici  =  Fr.  celui-ci,  which  may  apply  here,  is 
the  following:  "Le  second  mot  entrant  dans  la  composition  de  stici  n'est  pas  l'adverbe 
ci,  qui  sert  a  former  le  pronom  frangais  celui-ci.  stici  est  dit  pour  ste  ici;  nous 
verrons,  en  effet,  plus  bas,  sous  le  titre  'adverbes  de  lieu',  que  ici  est  substitue  en 
patois  a  ci"  The  H.  D.  T.  Dictionnaire  under  ci  (adv.)  says  (Etym.):  "Abreviation 
par  apherese  de  ici:  ceux-ci"  etc.  Moisy  gives  as  derivation  of  the  Norman  forms 
ickin,  icin,  ichite,  icite  (=  Fr.  ici)  L.  ecce  hie,  which  is  the  origin  of  Fr.  ici. 


8    sol    ci    e    tiina.t 
celle  qui  est  tannante 


5    stoh[i  /o  trav/i:j  p^      6    stoh[i  Zo  m  afal       7    sol    ci    ragard 
celui-la     travaille  pas  celui-la     m'achale  celle  qui  regarde 

(m'importune) 

The  o  in  sol  =.  Fr.  e  (written  e  before  I  and  r)  is  merely  a  case  of  rounding  due 
to  the  ?;  cf.  apol  =  Fr.  appelle,  %ol  =  Fr.  gele. 

9    j-    em   mjo   stolsit   fo    stol^ 
j'aime  mieux  celle-ci  que  celle-la 

The  first  t  in  stolsit  is  the  same  one  as  already  explained  in  treating  the  adjective 
sto,  §  XLIX,  1°  and  2°  under  stdlui. 

soz  used  before  consonants  and  vowels  corresponds  to  Fr.  ceux  and  celles: 

10  so:s  go  vu  m  ave  done      11    so:z   sit   s5  ply   grd   Jco  so:z  £u  (in  speaking  of  horses) 
ceux  que  vous  m'avez  donne  ceux-ci  sont  plus  grands  que  ceux-la 

The  z  is  here  retained  on  the  analogy  of  the  many  forms  where  it  is  heard  before 
a  vowel  as  in  fo  zo  =  Fr.  chez  eux,  loz  eft  =  Fr.  leurs  enfants,  oz  o't  =  Fr.  eux  autres. 
so  and  s  =  Fr.  ce  and  c'  are  used  as  in  French: 

12    se    so    ci    e    vre       13    so    wo   pa 
e'est  ce  qui  est  vrai  qa,     va    pas 

so  =  Fr.  ca  or  cela,  the  I  just  as  in  the  Fr.  form  ga  having  become  entirely  vocalized. 
Beyer  and  Passy  write:  s(ol)u2  which  almost  pictures  in  itself  the  phonetic  change. 
A  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  ceci  I  did  not  hear,  so  having  apparently  displaced  the 


1  P.  LXXVII  of  the  Dictionnaire;  cf.  also 
the  remark  quoted,  referred  to  in  foot-note  i, 
p.  122. 


Das  gesprochene  FranzOsisch,  §  105. 
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form,  certainly   if  it  exists,  to  a  great  extent.    However,  ci  the  French  abbreviated 
form  for   ccci  is   heard   in   the  expression  horn  si  font  so  =  Fr.  comme-ci  comme-(;a. 


2.  Canadian  forms.1  From  a  comparison  of  French  dialects  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  rich  in  forms  for  the  demonstrative  pronouns.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  give  for  comparison  the  Canadian  forms  I  noted  at  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency. 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Indefinite 

hsi[i,  s>[i2           celui 

lasd3                  celle-la 

ss,  s                   ce,  c 

si[isi(t),  stisit       celui-ci 

stdsi,  stel(i)sit     celle-ci 

so                       ca 

s?/i7o,  stiks          celui-la 

stalls                  celle-la 

Masc.  plural 

Fem.  plural 

so:z                     ceux 

so:z             (for)  celles 

sozisit,  sozsi        ceux-ci 

sozisit,  sozsi        celles-ci 

sozks 

ceux-la 

sozl^ 

celles-la 

In  dialect  hsi[i  the  article  Fr.  le  has  become  attached  to  the  form  s(dl)>[i 
Fr.  celui:4 


1    hsi[i   ci   zu 

celui    qui  joue 


2    ~hsi[i   ci   kri 
celui   qui   crie 


3   syi   ci   vo   avsk   vu 
celui  qui  va     avec  vous 

si[i    ?o    dci.s    M 
celui-la    danse  bien 


4    s?/«7o    o    bon    mm 
celui-la    a  bouue  mine 


lasd  is  merely  agaiu  the  article  placed  before  as  in  hsxpi: 

6    lasd    ci  pad        7    lasd    ci   ri 
celle   qui   parle  celle    qui   rie 

stdsi  and  stel(i)sit.    The  t  in  stdsi  is  to  be  explained  precisely  as  the  t  of  the 
Acadian  forms  stelqi  etc.,  on  p.  125: 

8    stelsi  pars    mjo      9   z  prefer   stdisit     10   stdl^    zu    be    cly  pjano      11    sozisit 
celle-ci  parait  mieux         je    prefere     celle-ci  celle-la  joue  bien  du     piano      ceux  (for  celles-ci) 

s5   mws   my:r        12    dd   se  pwe:r   azte   vu     sozsi   u   sozl^  ? 
sont  moins  mures  de    ces   poires  achetez-vous  celles-ci  ou  celles-la 

The  weak  forms  of  these  pronouns  are  identical  with  the  Carleton  forms. 


1  Cf.  Legendre,  La  langue  franraise,  p.  52; 
for  weak  forms  p.  50. 

1  Like  the  preceding  hisil,  si[i,  is  popular 
rural  French  heard  about  Paris,  see  Agnel, 
Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  113.  Beyer 
and  Passy  give  also  si{isi  aud  si(ila,  p.  130  of 
Das  gesprochene  FranzOsisch. 


3  A  popular  form  heard  in  the  rural  districts 
about  Paris,  see  Nisard,  Langage  populaire  de 
Paris,  p.  276. 

4  Beyer  and  Passy  write  s(9l)i{i  which  well 
shows  the  vocalisation  of  I,  Das  gesprochene 
Franzbsisch,  §  102. 


§  L.    Tnterrogatives. 
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Interrogate  ves. 

§  L.  1".  Weak  forms:  coH  =  Fr.  quel  and  quelle;  col,  cote  —  Fr.  quels, 
quelles.  In  cases  like  Fr.  que  voulez-vous,  hwsts  (=  Fr.  quoi  est-ce)  is  regularly 
substituted  for  que-,  lavas  Ico  se  =  Fr.  quoi  est-ce  que  e'est,  for  qu'est-ce  que  e'est. 
0  in  eel  =  Fr.  e,  cf.  sel  =  Fr.  eel,  p.  125,  1,  nos.  7,  8. 

1    cote   om?      2   col   tf?      3    col   e   I  zw.r   d   la   smen? 

quels  lionimes        quel  temps        quel  est  le  jour    de    la    semaine 


Strong  forms. 

Masculine 
hi,  ci  qui 

l(a)col  (/i3,2  hi)  lequel 

col  (Ico,  hi,  ci)     (for)  lequel 
eel  quel 


Feminine 
hi  qui 

hicol  (ho,"1  hi,  ci)  laquelle 
col  (la),  hi,  ci)  (for)  laquelle 
eel  quelle 


lecol 


Masc.  plural 

lesquels 


Fern,  plural 
lecol  (k9,  hi)        lesquelles 


Indefinite 
lavas  quoi-est-ce 

used  for  qu'est-ce 


The  forms  l(o)cel,  lacel  and  lecol  followed  by  hi,  ci,  or  ho  are  heard,3  but 
otherwise  they  are  not  popular,  ci  represents  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  un- 
educated; hi,  ci,  hs  are  apt  to  show  the  influence  upon  them  of  a  following  voiced 
consonant  as  seen  in  the  examples: 


1    ci   e   L-.? 
qui  est  la 

co    ty  pre? 
que  tu  prends 


ci   ave   vu   vy?      3    locol   Ico    ty    vo?  (for  lequel  veux-tu)      4    lacel 
qui  avez-vous   vu  lequel    que  tu    veux  laquelle 

5    lecol   ci   5   mny?  6    col   hs    t   o   amone?  7    lavas   gl   vuz 

quel  que  tu  as    amene  quoi  est  ce  qui  vous 

lavas   go    vu    rule?      10    do      lavas      ci   pari? 


lesquels  qui  ont  venu 


amy.z?      8    lavas   Ico    se    ko    so?      9 


amuse 


quoi  est  ce  que  e'est  que    ca 


quoi  est  ce  que  vous  voulez 


de  quoi  est  ce  qu'il  parle 


Note,    eel*  for  Fr.  lequel,  laquelle  is  quite  common  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency: 

d»     se     de     pt:f     eel      vule     vu?  wd^     plyzjo.r     I'apo,     col     prsne     vu? 

de    ces  deux  peches  quelle  voulez-vous  voila   plusieurs  chapeaux  quel  prenoz-vous 


1  Nisard  spells  for  popular  rural  Parisian 
French  queul,  Langage  popidaire,  p.  151. 

a  In  such  combinations  es  =  Fr.  est-ce  has 
for  rapidity  been  left  out:  cf.  Beyer  and  Passy's 
u   d5-k  t  a  mi  m5'  livr?  and  d-u-k  ty'  vjt  (p.  160). 

3  Cf.  Moisy's  qui  qu'est  venu  for  Fr.  qui  est 
venu,  p.  LXXVIII  of  the  Dictionnaire. 

*  Cf.  Legendre's  quel  voulez-vous?  La  langue 
franeaise,   p.  52   (edition   of  1890).     As  regards 


Canadian-French  pronunciation  of  the  forms  above 
given,  Profes6or  Rivard  notes:  "Partout  pour  ki 
j'ecrirais  ci;  aussi  cai  et  non  col:  o  dans  ces  cas 
est  franco-acadien.  Dans  la  phrase  no.  7  on  entend 
kwaki,  kwuji  ou  meme  k^ski,  k^sci;  dans  la 
phrase  no.  9  kwasks  ou  fcus/a."  Cf.  Beyer  and 
Passy,  p.  129:  s  e  syig  vu  vwaje  =  Fr.  e'est  celui 
que  vous  voyez. 
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That   occasionally  such  forma  can  be  heard  in  Carleton   in  place  of  l(3)col  ka,  lacel  la  may  be  due  to 
Canadian   influence.     Forms  of  interrogation  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  est-ce  and  est-ce  que  are  not 
in  use:    s   t    ti    b5?   for  est-ce  bon?  s   I    ti    b5   so?  for  est-ce  que  cela  est  bon? 
c'est-il  bon  c'est-il  bon  <;a 


Relatives. 

§  LI.    hi,  ci,  h,  c  (before  vowels)  =   Fr.  qui. 
identical  with  that  of  French: 


kd 


Fr.  que.    The  usage  is 


1   s   e   lui   c   t    me:t        2    s    s   lyi   c   s   mo   egrets.r       3   s   t l   es     o~t     k   5   krije 

e'est    lui  qui  est  maltre  e'est    lui  qui  est  mon  secretaire  e'est     eux  autres  qui  out  crie 

4    5    f l    oz     o't     k   5    frape       5    I   om    yd    z   wa 
e'est    eux  antics  qui  out  frappe  l'homme  que  je  vois 

There  are  no  like  forms  in  the  dialect  corresponding  to  Fr.  lequel,  laquelle, 
lesquels  and  lesquelles;  neither  is  there  an  exact  equivalent  for  Fr.  clont,  which  would 
be  rendered  by  kd  =  Fr.  que: 

6    I   afe.r   gd   p    vu  pari     7    la   maladi   kd    i    t    mo:r     8    le   zvo    kd    ty    I '  o  satvi 
l'affaire    que  je   vous  parle  la    maladie   que   il  est  mort  le  cheval  que   tu    fas    servi 


Indefinite  pronouns. 

§  LI  (A).  Those  used  with  we  in  French  take  no  form  corresponding  to  we 
in  the  dialect.  As  remarked.  §  LIII,  1°,  under  6.  even  in  French  the  ne  seems  to 
be  wearing  away.  The  indefinite  pronouns,  which  I  have  recorded  as  popular,  are 
the  following: 


1  hi  kd  st,  ci  kd  sd        (qui  que  ce  soit) 

2  hehce?  hehce,  cekce,  cehce  quelqu'un 

3  lcog{d)zce,-  keg(d)zw      quelques-uns 

4  5  on 

5  p^  (7  pas  un 


6 

parson'6 

7 

plyzje.r 

8 

faeir 

9 

tii(t) 

10 

rj£,  ji 4 

personne 

plusieurs 

chacun 

tout 

rien 


Examples.     1    koca-    m    u  di   kd    vuz   etje   malaxl     2  ave    vu    vy     Jceged 

quelqu'un    ni'a  dit  que  vous   etiez   malade  avez-vous    vu  quelques-uns 

d   me  pars?      3    kwas   k    5    di?  4   parson    u   parle    d   so  5    tut   u    rji 

de  mes  parents       quoi  est-ce  qu'on  dit  personne   a     parle    de   ^a              tout   ou  rien 


1  For  se  =  Fr.  ce  sont,  see  p.  124,  end  of  1". 

2  The  forms  heard  about  Quebec  are  kece, 
kece,  kcece",  koce.  For  vocalization  of  F'r.  I  see 
§  XXXII,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  4:  kok,  kok3. 


5  P.  20,  list  11,  no.  56. 

4  For  the  form  je  see  no.  4,  p.  89. 


§  LI  I.    The  verb. 
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The  French  expression  Tun  V autre  has  no  exact  equivalent,  the  dialect  ex- 
pression being  tu  le  (hi  =  Fr.  tons  les  deux.  The  pronunciation  facce  is  easily  brought 
about;   between   palatal  k  and  a  front  vowel,  many  popular  dialects  replace  lc  by  c. ' 

The  spellings  keque  and  hecun  and  similar  ones  are  cited  by  Thurot,  II,  p.  263, 
for  XVIth  century  popular  pronunciations.  This,  too,  is  common  in  popular  spoken 
French,  as  Beyer  and  Passy  show  by  the  forms  given  on  p.  133,  Das  gesprochene 
Franzosisch.    For  keh  or  kek,  cf.  §  XL IV.  end  of  7. 


The  verb. 

§  LII.  Voice.  The  active  and  passive  voices  in  the  dialect  correspond 
respectively  to  those  in  French. 

Moods.  The  dialect  has  the  same  moods  as  has  French,  the  indicative,  sub- 
junctive, imperative  and  infinitive. 

Tenses.  The  tenses  in  the  dialect  and  in  French  correspond  precisely  with 
the  exception  that  there  is  regularly  missing  in  the  dialect  the  tense  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  French  preterit;2  there  is  consequently  no  imperfect  subjunctive. :! 
A  compound  tense  is  heard  a  little  different  from  anything  in  standard  French, 
answering  in  sense  to  a  French  compound  of  the  preterit:  thus  geyy  or  ?ey  jy 
(j'ai  eu  eu).4  The  conjugation  of  neuter  and  pronominal  verbs  is,  as  a  rule,  with 
aivt:r  =  Fr.  avoir. 

Persons.  This  has  necessarily  been  touched  upon  in  treating  the  personal 
pronouns  (§  XL VI,  1),  the  correspondence  being  identical  or  almost  so,  save  that 
where  French  uses  nous  subjectively  the  dialect  never  does.  Fr.  nous  in  such  cases 
is  rendered  by  dialect  5{n).    This   seems  to  be  a  decidedly  Canadian  feature  rather 


1  Cf.  Passy,  Etude,  §  407. 

2  This,  indeed,  is  different  from  Canadian 
usage  of  which  M.  Legendre  says:  "Le  passe 
defini  est  ties  souvent  employe,"  p.  54.  "Quand 
on  se  sert  du  passe  defini  de  la  premiere  con- 
jugaison,  on  la  termine  presque  toujours  en  is: 
/aimis,''  p.  55,  La  langue  franraise.  Such  forms 
as  $■  emi  =  Fr.  j'aimai,  p  kuri  =  Fr.  je  counts, 
as  well  as  infinitives  ending-  in  i,  as  in  ufMi  = 
Fr.  affaiblir,  are  common  in  the  Acadian  French 
of  Cheticamp,  C.  B.;  cf.  my  Paper  no.  II,  American- 
French  dialect  comparison  in  Modern  Language 
Notes,  vol.  XIII,  no.  5,  May  1898,  foot-note  to 
p.  138,  or  p.  21  of  the  reprint,  Baltimore,  1898. 
The  preterit  formation  in  i  is  still  a  living  phe- 
nomenon in  several  of  the  French  provinces,  parti- 
cularly in  Maine;  cf.  Bulletin  du  p.  f.  an  C, 
t.  Ill,  p.  157. 


3  Not  only  is  this  feature,  the  loss  of  these 
two  tenses,  a  trait  of  other  French  dialects  like 
that  of  Blois  (Talbert,  p.  271)  but  characterizes 
popular  spoken  French,  as  Beyer  and  Passy  show : 
Verbs,  p.  135  et  seq. ;  and  is  one  of  the  many 
signs  indicating  the  standard  French  and  the 
dialect  French  to  be  one  and  the  same,  making 
the  proper  allowances  on  each  side  for  variations 
since  the  XVIth  century. 

4  Cf.  M.  Legendre's  observations  on  the  same 
feature  in  Canadian  French,  p.  54  of  La  langue 
franraise.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  noticed 
this  same  peculiarity  shown  by  an  educated 
Frenchman,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Paris,  when  speaking  in  an  ungarded  moment, 
or  in  entirely  unconscious  utterance. 
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than  Acadian,  for  in  the  other  Acadians  regions,  which  I  have  visited,  more  remote 
from  French  Canada,  the  regular  form  heard  is  p  or  z  with  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  Mil*.  In  fact,  this  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Acadian  compared  with 
Canadian  French.1 

Remark  1.  In  modern  French,  the  s  of  (tu)  as,  the  t  of  (ils)  ont,  and  the  z  of  (vous)  avez 
are  heard  in  linking.  The  dialect  has  no  such  sound  before  vowels,  remaining  just  as  hefore  consonants, 
in  which  case  the  correspondence  to  French  is  exact.     Cf.  the  remarks  on  linking:  §  Xr.YiT,  4. 

Note.  Inasmuch  as  the  preterit  tense  is  wanting  in  the  dialect,  the  usual  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  verb  according  to  the  radical  has  been  abandoned  and  that,  very  nearly,  of  Beyer  and  Passy 
followed.  This  seems  most  practical  here  not  only  because  of  the  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  in 
itself  but  because  of  the  close  similarity  between  the  dialect  verb  and  that  of  popular  French.  It 
seems  best,  too,  just  as  Beyer  and  Passy  have  done,  to  give  the  auxiliary  verbs  at  the  outset,  as  their 
irregularities  render  them  less  easily  subject  to  classification. 

Remark  2.  Agnel  notes:  "Le  passe  defini  n'est  pas  usite  dans  le  langage  des  paysans," 
Lnnijage  des  environs  tie  Paris,  p.  54. 


§  LIU.     1°.    Auxiliary  aae:r  =  Fr.  avoir;  pres.  part,  eja  =  Fr.  ayant;  past 
part,  y,  jy  =  Fr.  eu. 


Present 

Imperfe 

ct 

Future 

ze,  xe 

j'ai 

z  ave 

j'avais 

z  arc 

j 'aurai 

t  u 

tu  as 

t  ave 

tu 

avais 

t  a,r\j 

tu  auras 

i  u 

il  a 

i  an 

il 

^vait 

■i  art 

il  aura 

al  o 

elle  a 

a  I 

are 

elle  avait 

al 

a)\s 

elle  aura 

5n  o 

on  a 

on 

ave 

on 

avait 

5n 

aru 

on  aura 

vuz  arc 

vous  avez 

vuz  arje 

vous  aviez 

vuz  are 

vous  aurez 

i  5 

ils  ont 

i  are 

ils  avaient 

i  ar5 

ils  auront 

i  5 

elles  ont 

i  ave 

elles  avaient 

i  ; 

*r5 

elles  auront 

Conditional 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

z  are 

j'aurais 

ho 

?  e:fc) 

que  j'aie 

e 

aie 

t  are 

tu  aurais 

lco 

t  e:j(9) 

que  tu  aie 

s 

ej5 

ayons 

i  are 

il  aurait 

c  i 

e:M 

qu'il  ait 

eje 

avez 

al  are 

elle  aurait 

1c  al  c:j(d) 

quelle  ait 

5n  are 

on  aurait 

1c  5)i  e:j(a) 

qu'on  ait 

vuz  arje 

vous  aurie 

z 

fa 

vuz  eje 

que  vous  a 

yez 

i  art 

ils  auraien 

t 

c  i 

e:j(9) 

qu'ils  aienl 

J 

i  are 

elles  aurai 

ent 

c  i 

c-jip) 

qu'elles  aie 

mt 

1.    All  the  compound  tenses  of  this  verb  are  formed  as  in 
adding  on  the  past  participle  y  =  Fr.  eu,  thus:  z  e  y,  z  ave  y, 


French  by  simply 
,~  are  y,  etc.    Old 


1  M.   Pascal   Poirier   says   almost  as  much: 
.  l'emploi  du  pronom  indefini  on  pour  Fr.  nous 


est  bieu   moins  repandu  qu'au  Canada,"  Soirees 
canadiennes,  III,  p.  63  et  seq. 


§  Lin.    Auxiliary  aice.r. 
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people  pronounce  jy  for  Fr.  cu.    That  a  j  should  arise  between  vowels  is  a  common 
occurrence,   probably   from    a   desire    to    emphasize   in    this   case  just  as  in  jen 
Fr.  un  (§XLV). 

The  use  of  a  compound  zeyy  or  zey  jy  =  Canadian  z  e  y  or  z  e  y-z-y 
(see  §  LII,  under  Tenses),  where  the  sense  seems  about  like  Fr.  j'eus  cu,  is  quite 
common.  It  can  be  heard  in  uneducated  popular  speech  in  the  country  around  Paris, 
and  as  showing  this,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  passage  from  Alphonse 
Daudet  where  in  popular  parlance  it  is  used:  "Eh  bien,  quand  ma  femme  a  eu  trouve 
une  place,  elle  a  donne  son  enfant  a  line  vieille  pour  le  ramener  au  pays." '  Other 
examples,  like  this  last  from  Daudet,  which  I  have  noted  in  Carleton,  are: 

1    Ica.t   z   i    e   y    di   so,    i   o  hjpri     2   Jcd.i    i   u   y   fe   so,    i   o    />o    y    rjgrt    3  7ca:t 
quand  je  lui  ai  eu   dit    ga,     il    a    compris        quand  il    a   eu  fait    ga,     il    a    pas  eu    regret      quand 

I  prs:t    o    y    fini   do   prs'fe        4    l;d:t   i   o    y   fini    dd    muje 
le  pretre    a    eu    fini     de    pitcher  quand  il    a    eu    fini     de  mouiller 

2.  As  implied  in  §  LII,  while  I  believe  the  forms:  z  av5,  z  avj5,  ;  ;ir5,  j 
arp  and  to  %  ej5  are  the  true  Acadian  representatives  of  nous  avons,  nous  avions, 
nous  aurons,  nous  aurions  and  que  nous  ayons,  nevertheless  they  are  not  in  popular 
use  in  this  particular  dialect,  but  they  can  be  heard.  This  peculiarity  was  current 
in  XVIth  century  French  as  the  quotations  from  Palsgrave  show,2  and  has  been 
retained  in  various  provinces.3 

3.  ^  civs  =  Fr.  j'avais,  pronounced  by  the  Canadians  ^  ava  (cf.,  however, 
p.  16,  foot-note  4,  and  p.  G8,  foot-note  6).  The  Canadian  sound  then  may  be  con- 
sidered more  open  than  the  Fr.  e  sound  in  f  avals.  Indeed,  the  French  philologists 
call  this  sound  "ouverf,  while,  "dans  pate  Ya  est  ferme  et  long"  (see  p.  15,  foot- 
note 2).  The  Canadian  forms  are  found  in  Favre  (p.  LXII),4  favas,  etc.  There  is 
no  z  sound  heard  =  Fr.  final  s  linked  in  imperfects,  nor  is  there,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
verb  endings  any  sound  heard  =  Fr.  final  s,  i.  e.  a  z  sound  linked  over  on  to  the 
following  vowel. 

4.  The  pronunciation  indicated  for  the  future  and  conditional  will  be  found 
also   in  other  French  dialects/1     They  occur  continually  in   old  French. l!    The  old 


1  ha  belle  Xivernaise.  In  a  note  on  this 
passage  in  the  American  Book  Co.  edition  (N.  Y. 
1901),  Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins  says:  "The 
popular  rejection  of  the  preterite  eut  in  favor  of 
the  present  perfect  a  eu  is  thus  extended  to  those 
eases  where  the  preterite  occurs  as  auxiliary 
verlr'  (p.  101). 

2  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  XVIe  si'ecle  en 
France,  p.  273. 

3  Cf.  Talbert,  Du  dialede  blaisois,  p.  288,  4°; 
also  note  in  other  respects  the  similarity  of  the 
Blois  forms  to  those  of  the  Carleton  dialect. 


4  Glossaire  da  Poitou. 

5  Jaubert.  edition  of  180-1  (p.  ii<o.  under  avoi?  >: 
Talbert,  p.  202;  I  noted  it  in  Cheticamp  C.  B. 
Moisy  gives  the  Norman  forms  j'airai,  t'airas,  etc. 
saying  that  they  probably  came  from  earlier  arai. 
aras,  etc.,  pp.  LXXXII  and  LXXXIII. 

6  See  Bartsch,  Chrestomathie,  p.  503;  Darme- 
steter and  Hatzfeld,  XVI*  si'ecle  en  France,  p.  24i>: 
Thurot,  I.  p.  1:52,  note  4. 
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III.    Morphology. 


French  form  appear  as  avr,  aur,  and  ar,  which  probably  represent  just  the  successive 
changes  undergone,  the  a  in  its  unaccented  position  finally  losing  its  identity*;  cf. 
sure  =  Ft.  saurai,  §  LVII,  2°,  no.  8.  Nisard,  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris, 
spells  aroit  and  saroit.1 

5.  fo  z  e:j(d)  =  Fr.  que  j'aie  is  also  common  in  dialect  French 2  and  is  retained 
from  the  old  XVIth  century  pronunciation  given  by  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  p.  241: 
"que  j'aie,  prononcez  a-ye  ou  eye"  Professor  Rivard  notes:  "En  fr.-can.,  le  subjonctif 
I  >  ;  ep,  etc.  ne  serait  pas  correct.  Ici,  on  dit  plutot:  h  z  tj,  kd  t  tj,  etc.  (c.-;'i-d. 
s  bref),  mais  l-o  vuz  eje." 

6.  The  verb  conjugated  negatively  is  identical  with  French  negative  con- 
jugation, save  that  no  ne,  or  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  ne,  is  heard.  Even  in  popular 
French  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  ne  is  wearing  away.  Interrogatively  the  con- 
jugation of  the  present  tense  will  furnish  a  paradigm  for  interrogative  conjugation 
of  verbs  generally.  It  is  done  by  means  of  the  particle  ti  (fully  explained  in  the 
Note  on  pp.  133,  134): 

on  u  ti 

nix  vu,  a  vu 

i  5  ti 


z  e  ti 

j'ai  ti 

u  ty 

as-tu 

i  o  ti 

il  a  ti 

aX  u  ti 

elle  a  ti 

i  5  ti 


on  a  ti 
avez-vous 
ils  ont  ti 
elles  ont  ti 


a  vu  =  avez-vous  can  be  heard;  it  is  merely  a  contraction  of  Fr.  avez-vous 
of  which  Thurot3  saj's:  "much  used  in  the  XVIth  century  as  also  sa  vu  =  Fr.savez- 
ro?<5."  It  is  also  popular  rural  French  about  Paris  as  Agnel  shows,  Langage  des 
environs  de  Paris,  pp.  Ill,  112,  av'ous,  sav'ous.  a  vu  is  quite  frequent  in  old  French- 
Canadian  popular  songs:  Qu'a  voas  a  tant  pleurer? 


2°.    Auxiliary  s:t  -  -  Fr.  etre;   participles  eta,  etc  ■  -  Fr.  etant.  ete. 
Present 
?  sy,  fly,  fy  je  suis 


t   £ 

i  £ 
al  s 
on  £ 

VUZ   £.t 

i  so 
i  so 


tu  es 
il  est 
elle  est 
on  est 
vous  etes 
ils  sont 
elles  sont 


z  et£ 
t  ets 

i  et£ 
al  ei£ 
on  et£ 
vuz  etje 
i  eU 
i  et£ 


Imperfect 
j'etais 
tu  etais 
il  etait 
elle  etait 


on  etait 
vous  etiez 
ils  etaient 
elles  etaient 


Future 
z  fre,  ffrc,fre]e  serai 
ty  svl,  tu  seras 

i  six,  il  sera 

elle  sera 


a  sro 

5  5ro 
VU  sre 
i  sro 
i  sro 


on  sera 
vous  serez 
ils  seront 
elles  seront 


1  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  p.  169. 

2  Talbert  writes  qu'j'eye,  que  t'eyes,  etc.,  which 
I  take  to  be  like  the  Carleton  pronunciation. 
The  same  is  true  also  for  Cheticamp,  C.  B. 


s  Tome  I,  p.  118. 


§  LIII.     Auxiliary  t:t. 
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Subjunctive 

to  g  sws:j(9)  que  je  sois 

Jc9  ty  swe:j{9)  que  tu  sois 

c  i  sivt:j(d)  gu'il  soit 

/.-  a  swe:j{9)  qu'elle  soit 

/.•  j  swe:j(9)  qu'on  soit 

to  vu  siftje  quevoussoyez 

c  i  sive:j(d)  qifils  soient 

c  i  sws:j(p)  qu'elles  soient 


The  Subjunctive  has  double  forms:  to  g  se:j(9)  and  to  p  sivt:j(d). 


Conditional 

g  frf,  /  fn>  fa  Je  serais 

ty  sre 

tu  serais 

i  s» 

il  serait 

a  srs 

elle  serait 

5  sre 

on  serait 

vu  srje 

vous  seriez 

i  sre 

ils  seraient 

i  sre 

elles  seraient 

Imperative 
swa  sois 

sws'j5(e)  or 

sej5(z)       soyons 
sicfje  or  se\je  soyez 


to  g  st:j{d) 
to  ty  se:j(9) 

c  i  se:j(d) 
Jc  a  ss:j(9) 


que  je  sois 
que  tu  sois 
qu'il  soit 
qu'elle  soit 


to  5  se:j(?) 
to  vu  se'je 
c  i  se:j(») 

c  i  st.jip) 


qu'on  soit 
que  vous  soyez 
( I  nils  soient 
qu'elles  soient 


The  compound  tenses  are  formed  precisely  as  in  French  with  the  addition  of 
the  past  participle  etc  =  Fr.  ete  to  the  tenses  of  aws:r  =  Fr.  avoir.  Thus  j  e  ete 
=  j'ai  ete;  £  ave(e)  ete  =  j'avais  ete;  £  are  ete  =  j'aurai  ete,  etc. 

1.  For  loss  of  whispered  Fr.  r  in  s:t,  so  common  in  popular  French  also, 
see  p.  97,  7.  %  sy  =  Fr.  je  suis,  explained  p.  51,  4.  g  fy1  =  Fr.  je  suis,  due  to 
influence  of  g  =  Fr.  je  on  the  s  as  explained  on  p.  80,  4,  Special  cases,  no.  3;  g  [re 
=  Fr.  je  serai  and  g  fit  =  Fr.  je  serais  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

to  g  swe:j(d)  and  to  g  se:j(d)  =  Fr.  que  je  sois.  These  old  pronunciations  are 
repeatedly  given  in  XYIth  century  works  (see  p.  02,  3,  wt  =  Fr.  of).2  Thurot3  cites 
Douchet  (1702)  who  speaking  of  oy  says:  "Les  uns  prononcent  par  Ye  ouvert  simple; 
et  les  autres  par  le  double  son  owe."  Fr.  oi  is  a  later  development.  Moisy  spells,4 
que  je  seis,  que  tu  seis,  qui  seit,  which  I  take  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  dialect 
pronunciation  to  g  sey(?).  For  Canadian-French,  Professor  Rivard  gives:  to  g9  swej, 
to  f  swej. 


Note.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  give  an  example  of  e:t  =  Fr.  etre  used  interrogatively.  As 
remarked  in  §  L  (end  of  2°)  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  for  Fr.  est-ce  or  est-ce  que  and  as  such  a 
form  as  suis-je  is  hardly  popular  in  French,  one  would  not  expect  it  to  be  in  the  dialect  and  it  is  not. 
The  popular  forms  in  use  interrogatively  for  the  present  indicative  of  Fr.  etre  are  as  follows: 


1  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy's  f  si[i  (p.  1G3).  where 
the  s  of  s?/t  has  unvoiced  the  j  of  Fr.  je. 

'-'  In  foot-note  G  on  p.  58  I  have  already  made 
use  of  and  referred  to  Suchier's  article  in  the 
Grundriss.  Since  then,  in  his  new  grammar:  Alt- 
franzSsische   Grammatik,   I.   Die  Schriftsprache, 


Lief.  1.  Die  betonten  Yukale,  pp.  48-52,  there  is 
some  additional  new  material  aiding  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Fr.  oi  from  earlier  ei  and  Norman 
oi  from  ei. 

3  Tome  I,  p.  382. 

4  Dictionnaire,  p.  XCIX. 


1  :i  III.  Morpholoj 

fsytiffByti    je  BUia  ti  ;d  t  ti  elle  est  ti  i  $5  ti  ils  sont  ti 

t  ty  est-tu  >«  £  <i  on  est  ti  i  s5  ti  elles  sont  ti 

i  f  ti  il  est  ti  t-t  vu  etes-vous 

This  t  (originally)  which,  as  If.  Paris  lias  shown,  crept  in  where  it  did  not  belong:  voila-t-il,  chante-t- 
il  nn  the  analogy  of  the  forms  where  it  was  etymological:  dort-il,  court-il  fas  explained  J;  XLVI,  8, 
Ri  mark  2)  uniting  with  the  i  =  Fr.  il  produced  ti.  Forms  like  OF.  aim'  il,  dir'  elle,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  clearness,  were  gradually  given  up  in  favor  of  forms  with  a  ti,  which  were  looked  upon 
quite  apart  from  the  third  persons  t-il,  and  the  ti  thus  became  regarded  as  a  sign  of  interrogation. 
This  turn  of  the  phrase  is  most  natural  as  because  of  it  the  speaker  saves  inversion,  or  has  no  need  of 
resorting  to  the  periphrase  est-ce  que,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  coming  before  what  he  parti- 
cularly wants  to  come  first.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  2d  persons  singular  and  plural  the  ti  is  not 
used,  naturally  because  these  forms  can  be  used  just  as  they  are,  so  the  need  of  a  ti  was  not  felt  in 
those  persons.  I  have,  however,  heard  the  ti  in  all  the  persons  in  Cheticamp;  nevertheless  it  is  not 
popular  in  the  2d  persons  singular  and  plural.  M.  Fan's2  implies  the  same  thing  in  what  he  says 
about  t'as  ti  bu?  vous  passerez-ti  par  la.  The  introduction  of  the  ti  all  thru  shows  how  strongly 
analogy  can  work.3  (See  the  following  examples  under  3°.)  Cf.  Thurot,  II,  p.  141  dine  ti;  irati?  etc. 
Popular  French,  also,   as  the  following  example,  already  cited  (§  XLVI.  8,  Remark  2)  from  Beyer  and 

Passy,  shows: 

f-si[i'    ti   a      se^er'me      isi 
je  sui  ti   a  Saint-Germain  ici 

Korting,  while  referring  to  M.  G.  Paris'  liclttvolle  Darlegung  in  Romania  VI,  438,  has  himself  given 
some  good  observations  on  j'aime  ti,  etc.,  p.  10G  of  his  Formenbau  des  franztisischen  Verbums. 


3°.    Auxiliary  ale,  jale  (after  a  vowel)   =  Fr.  aller; 
allant;  past  participle:  a  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  alii 
is  substituted   the  past  participle  ete  =  Fr.  ete.    Consequent! 
of  the  verb  are  formed  with  the  auxiliary  &we:r  =  Fr.  avoir 
ete  =  Fr.  ete. 

Imperfect 

j*allais 

tu  allais 

il  allait 

elle  allait 

on  allait 
vuz  aljc  vous  alliez 
i  ah       ils  allaient 
i  ah       elles  allaient 


pres.  part,  alii  =  Fr. 

is  not  in  use.  For  this 
y  the  compound  tenses 
and  the  past  participle 


Present 
z  ro,  »io  je  vais 
ty  ro      tu  vas 
i  vl,       il  va 
al*  fo   elle  va 
5  r^       on  va 
vuz  ale  vous  allez 
i  v5        ils  vont 
i  v5        elles  vont 


z  ah 
t  ah 
i  ah 
al  ah 

on  ;ili- 


Future 

Conditional 

5  jire 

j'irai 

;  jirt 

j'irais 

ty  i«Vo 

tu  iras 

ty  jire 

tu  irais 

i  jir^ 

il  ira 

'  jirt 

il  irait 

i  jhx, 

elle  ira 

i  jirt 

elle  irait 

5  jir^i 

on  ira 

5  jirt 

on  irait 

vu  jire 

vous  irez 

vu  jirje 

vous  iriez 

i  jir5 

ils  iront 

i  jirt 

ils  iraient 

i  jir5 

elles  iront 

i  jirt 

elles  iraient 

1  "Assez  souvent  le  ti  iuterrogatif  devient 
tg.  Ainsi,  j'entends  assez  souvent,  et  ties  claire- 
nient:  i  je  ty,  pour  (il  est  ti  =)  est-il?  ou  encore, 
re  qui  est  plus  clair:  t5  fre.r  vje  tsy?  =  tun 
frere,  vient-il?  C'est  un  curieux  phenomene, 
produit,  je  pense,  par  l'etymologie  populaire." 
Comment  in  regard  to  Canadian  usage  by  Pro- 
fessor Rivard. 

-  Romania,  VI,  p.  442. 


'  Cf.  Suchier  in  Grfiber's  Grnndriss,  (p.  CIO. 
§  47)  "Mundarten  haben  aus  diesem  til  ein  Frage- 
wort  gebildet.  welches  ein  Gegenstuek  zu  dem 
antwortenden  oil  bildet"  (or  Monet's  translation. 

p.  104.  §  47). 

1  <■(  il  and  not  id  tv  is  the  Canadian  French 
usage,  i.  e.  a  before  consonants  and  :d  before 
vowels  generally;  likewise  the  Canadian  usage 
is  <i  cc  ti  instead  of  id  ro  ti. 


§  LIII.     Auxiliary  ale. 
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Subjunctive 
Tc3  %  ill  que  j'aille 

Jca  t  ;il  que  tu  allies 

c  i  al,  jal  qu'il  aille 

h  al  al,  jcil         qu'elle  aille 
Jc  5n  al,  k  5  jal    qiv'on  aille 


(For  Fr.  je  suis  alle) 


Jed  vuz  alje 
c  i  al,  jal 
c  i  al,  jal 


que  vous  alhez 
qu'ils  aillent 
qu'elles  aillent 


£  e  ete 

t  o  ete 
i  o  ete 
i  o  ete 
5  o  cfc 
vus  ave 
i  5  ete 
i  5  ete 


ete 


j'ai  t''tr 
tu  as  6t6 
il  a  ete 
elle  a  ete 
on  a  ete 
vous  avez  ete 
ils  ont  ete 
elles  ont  ete 


Imperative 


fO 

al5 
ale 


va 

allons 
allez 


Interrogatively  present 


^  wo  (vo)  ti '  je  vais  ti 
vo  fy  vas-tu 

i  ro  ft  il  va  ti 

aV-  to  ft        elle  va  ti 


5  ro  ti 
ale  vu 
i  v5  ti 
i  vo  ti 


on  va  ti 
allez- vous 

ils  vont  ti 
elles  vont  ti 


See  the  Note  on  pp.  133,  134  for  the  explanation  of  ti,  and  for  examples 
see  below. 

The  negative  forms  of  the  verb,  omitting  anything  corresponding  to  Fr.  ne 
before  the  verb,  simply  add  £>o  =  Fr.  pas  directly  after  the  affirmative  or  inter- 
rogative form,  thus:  £  wo  p^  =  Fr.  je  vais  pas;  ^  wo  ti  jpoP  =  Fr.  je  vais  ti  pas, 
i.  e.  ne  vais-je  pas. 

1.  g  vl>  is  of  course  popular  in  ordinary  conversational  French,  influence  of 
the  second  and  third  persons  on  the  first.  %  wo  seems  to  result  from  bilabial  v  under 
influence  of  forms  like  Fr.  me  and  moi  in  the  speakers  mind  for  the  first  person.3 

2.  The  future  and  conditional  forms  with  ./  and  likewise  the  infinitive  form 
jale  are  likely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  adverb  Fr.  y  so  much  used  with  this  verb. 

3.  %  e  ete  used  for  je  suis  alle,  %  ave  ete  for  j'etais  alle,  and  so  on  thruout, 
is  merely  French  analogy  where  these  forms  may  be  used  instead  of  alter  when 
return  is  implied.  In  standard  French  the  preterite  indicative  of  etre  can.  at  times 
be  heard  for  that  of  alter,  e.  g.  je  fus  la  voir  for  j'allais  la  voir.* 

4.  kd  %  al  =  Fr.  que  j'aille  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  stem.  Jaubert 
(under  alter)  gives  what  I  take  to  be  forms  identical  with  these,  i.  e.  que  j'alle,  que 


1  "Dans  l'interrogation  ou  entend  souvent 
mo  ti  pour  j  wo  ti  ou  j  to  ti.  On  supprime  le 
j:  wo  ti  vu  peje?  est-ce  que  je  vais  vous  payer? 
(a  la  lre  personne  settlement),"  Rivard,  comment- 
ing on  Canadian  usage. 

2  See  p.  13-t,  foot-note  i. 

3  The  Canadian  expression  $•  ma  syi  an  ale 
=  Fr.  je  me  suis  en  alle  (cf.  Beyer  and  Passy, 
p.  33,  1. 13,  i  s-at-una'le)  is  never  used  in  Carleton. 
M.  Legendre  says:  "/  mas  te  payer,  f  mas partir 


pour:  je  m'en  vais  te  payer,  je  m'en  vais  partir." 
Inasmuch  as  5  =  Fr.  en  can  he  perfectly  well 
used  as  in  the  j  ma  syi  an  ale  just  quoted,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  all  clear  that  ,/'  mas  te  payer, 
f  mas  partir  is  for  je  m"en  vais  te  payer,  je  m'en 
vais  partir.  See  p.  57,  La  langue  franraise  (edition 
of  1890). 

*  Paul  et  Virginie  (Bernardin  de  St  Pierre), 
edition  Hachette,  1883,  p.  5,  1.20. 
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falles  etc.     Cf.  c  i  fal,  §  LVII.  2".  (2),  no.  4.  The  following  tonus  can  be  heard  in 

Canadian-French:   to  z  <cl  and  ho  z  ju:l,  ko  ty  u:l  and  1;j  ty  ja:l,  c  i  a:l  and  c  i  ja:l, 
I   jn  a:l  and  /   J  ja:l. 

Examples. 

1    z   wo    I   fe:r   mwa    2    z   »io    id    bat   si    ty  ft    so    3   z   mo    ti   komdse  par    isii 

je   vais   le  faire   moi             je   vais   te  battre  si    tu  fait  (a           je    vais    ti  commencer   par     ici 

4   ro    ti   mni.r   ma    hri?      5   £   sy    ti     d     ti?  6    al   u    ti   parti?      7    u    ti    strive? 


va-t-il     venir     me  querir  je  suis  ti  en  (a)  temps 

8  5  t-o  ti  >-iZe  meaning  est-ce  que  nous  allons? 
on  va   ti    aller 

10   z    lez   id    ti   S02    1^! 


11    i   s5    ti   stypi.d! 
je    les   hais  ti    ceux-la  ils  sont  ti   stupides 

feminine)       13   z   e    ti   le   suje   sal? 
j'ai     ti    lea  souliers  sals 


elle  a-t-elle  partie  a-t-il    arrive 

9    i   v5   ti   hom&'se   avS,   nuz    o~t 

ils  vont  ti  commencer  avant  nous  autres 

12    s5   ti   be:t!  (in  this  instance 
sont-elles  betes 

14    me    ma    s5     ti    net?      15    i    m    u    ti   ft 

mes  mains  sont-elles  nettes  il     m'a     ti  fait 


mal  j   6ro.'     16   kd:t   z    e   y   fini   ma   clpb,  z  m   d  e   ete  17    kd:t   i   m   u   y  tsylte, 

mal     au  bras              quand   j'ai    eu    fini    ma    "job ",  je  m'en   ai    ete  quand  il     m'a    eu  insulte, 

i   s    d   u    etc      IS    al    s    S   o    ete    aprs    svpe  19    i   s    d  5    ete      20   aprt    la    veje 
il    s'en 


a    ete 


elle 


s'en    a     ete    apres   souper  ii     s'en  ont  ete 

i   s   e    5   ete   falcce   fyz   o 
il    s'en    ont  ete    cliacun  chez  eux 


apres    la  veillee 


It  is  interesting  here  to  give  a  sample  of  the  present  indicative  of  ale  inter- 
rogatively in  the  Acadian  dialect  of  Cheticamp,  C.  B.  by  way  of  comparison  with  the 
Carleton  forms: 

j'allons  ti 
allez-vous 
ils  allons  ti 
ils  vont  ti 


Z   IV    ti 

je  vais  ti 

,-  al5  ti 

fo  ty  or  rarer  ty  yu  ti 

vas-tu 

ale  vu 

i  iv  ti 

il  va  ti 

i  al5  ti 

a  t"o  ii 

elle  va  ti 

i  r]  ti 

5  iv  ti 

on  va  ti 

4°.  Auxiliary  fs.r  =  Fr.  faire;  pres.  part.  f{d)zd  =  Fr.  faisant;  past  part. 
fe  =  Fr.  fait.  A  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  fern,  past  part,  faite  is  not  in 
use.    (Cf.  §  LVII,  2°  (2),  no.  3.) 


Sf* 

ty  ft 

i  ft 

a   ft 

5  fs 

vu  f(?)ze 
i  fez 
i  fez 


Present 
je  fa  is 
tu  fa  is 
il  fait 
elle  fait 
on  fait 
vous  faites 
ils  font 
elles  font 


Imperfect 


z  f(9)ze 
ty  f(d)ze 
i  f{d)ze 
a    f(9)Z£ 
5  f{d)ze 
vu  fazje 
i  faze 
i  faze 


je  faisais 

tu  faisais 
il  faisait 
elle  faisait 
on  faisait 
vous  faisiez 
ils  faisaient 
elles  faisaient 


z  fre 
ty  fro 

i    f>Xs 

a  /Vo 
5  frL> 
vu  fre 
i  fro 
i  fr5 


Future 
je  ferai 

tu  feras 
il  fera 
elle  fera 
on  fera 
vous  ferez 
ils  feront 
elles  feront 


§  LIV.    General  view  of  the  dialect  verb-endings. 


1:57 


c 

OIK 

litional 

Subjunctive 

Impel 

ative 

S  f™ 

je  f era  is 

Jc9  z  ft:e 

(jue  je  fasse 

A 

fais 

ty  frt 

tu  ferais 

led  ty  fa:z 

que  tu  fasses 

f(d)z5 

faisons 

i  frt 

il  ferait 

c  i  fe:s 

qu'il  fasse 

f(d)ze 

faites 

a  fra 

elle  ferait 

1;  a  ft:z 

qu'elle  fasse 

5  fre 

on  ferait 

/.•  5  fi:z 

qu'on  fasse 

vu  fdrje 

vous  feriez 

lid  vu  fdzjt 

que  vous  fassiez 

i  f(d)ra 

ils  feraient 

c  i  fa:z 

qu'ils  fassent 

i  f{d)re 

elles  feraient 

c  i  ft:z 

(ju'elles  fassent 

Examples. 

1  la    Ichty.r 

lid    z    e     fa     a 

bon      2   fze 

d5  jjo    tu    (I)    tri 

3 

kwa    s 

kd 

vu   fze 

la     cloture 

que    j*ai  fai(te)  est  bonne        faites  done  pas   tant  de    train 

quoi  est-ce 

qne 

vous  faites 

Zo?    4   i 

fo 

led    ty    fa:z   so 

5   5    a    wat'u 

ci    Id    frL,     6   s    a  p^ 

line,-/ 

ci  1 

Ini  )>;/:/> 

la              il  faul 

que  tu  fasses    <ja 

e'est    moi 

qui    le    fera           e'est    pas 

moi 

jui  est  coupable 

fix,  and  a  in  nos.  5  and  6  are  used  because  of  analogy  of  the  commoner  third 
person  forms  after  hi,  ci  =  Fr.  qui  when  referring  to  a  third  person. 

1.  The  forms  in  the  pres.  indie,  plural  f(d)ze  and  fa:z  follow  the  analogy  of 
most  verbs  in  the  French  language,  i.  e.  the  2d  person  plural  ending  in  ez  =  dialect  e, 
and  the  3d  plural  form  being  the  root  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  case  Fr.  (fs:z). 

2.  The  subjunctive  forms  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  many  verbs  whose 
present  subjunctive  is  the  same  as  the  root,  dire,  croire  etc. 

lase  =  Fr.  laisser,  has  in  the  dialect,  as  in  French,  usually  the  same  con- 
structions as  fe.r. 

vdni.r  =  Fr.  venir,  used  with  dd  =  Fr.  de,  forms,  as  in  French,  a  kind  of 
auxiliary  to  indicate  an  immediate  past. 


General  view  of  the  dialect  verb-endings. 

§  LIV.  As  stated  in  the  Note  on  p.  128  it  has  seemed  simplest  to  classify 
the  verbs  taken  as  a  whole  according  to  the  infinitive.  Knowing  the  infinitive  and  also 
the  stem,  which  in  most  case  is  to  be  got  from  the  3d  person  plural  indicative  of  the 
present  tense,  the  verbs  can  all  be  conjugated  by  adding  the  endings.  They  thus 
fall  into  three  classes,  the  inf.  endings  of  which  are:  e  (as  in  dene),  i:r  (as  in  fini.r), 
r  not  preceded  by  i  (e.  g.  tca.r  =  Fr.  voir),  as  well  as  verbs  whose  infinitive  and 
stem  are  alike,  like  bat  =  Fr.  battre,  that  is,  verbs  not  comprised  in  the  fini.r 
and  tca.r  classes. 
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Infinitive  e,  i:r,  e:r  (or  like  the  stem);    present  part,  fr.    past  part,  e,  i,  y. 


Present 


-ez 


Imperfect 


s 

£ 
£ 

£ 


-ais 
-ais 
-ait 
-ait 
-iez 
-aient 


Future 

-ai 

-as 

-a 

-a 

-ez 

-ont 


<  Miiditional       Subjunctive        Imperative 


£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 

£ 


-ais 
-ais 
-ait 
-ait 
-iez 
-aient 


jc 


-iez 


-ons 
-ez 


Verbs  of  the  first  class. 


§  LV.    Infinitiv 

e  dene  =  Fr.  < 

lonner;    pres.  par 

t.  dona  =  Fr.  donnant;    past 

part,  dene   =  Fr.  donne,    den   ■■       Fr. 

donne;    imperatn 

re  deno  —  Fr.  donnons.    dene 

=  Fr.  donnez. 

Present 

Imr 

erfect 

Future 

z  den        je  donne 

z  dent 

je  donnais 

£  dome           je  donnerai 

ty  den      tu  donnes 

ty  dene 

tu  donnais 

ty  denn^         tu  donnera 

'i  don        il  donne 

i  dene 

il  donnait 

i  donr^           il  donnera 

5  den       on  donne 

5  dene 

on  donnait 

5  donr^          on  donnera 

vu  dene    vous  donnez 

vu  denjez 

vous  donniez 

vu  denez  .      vous  donnerez 

i  den        ils  donnent 

i  don£ 

ils  donnaient 

i  demo           ils  donneront 

Condi 

tional 

Subjunctive 

z  denrt 

je  donnerais 

ho  s;  den 

que  je  donnes 

ty  denr£ 

tu  donnerais 

lid  ty  den 

que  tu  donnes 

i  donr£ 

il  donnerait 

c  i  den 

qu'il  donne 

5  denr£ 

on  donnerait 

k  5  don 

qu'on  donne 

vu  denrje l 

vous  donneriez 

Ji9  vu  donj 

e        que  vous  donniez 

i  denn 

ils  donneraient 

c  i  don 

qu'ils  donnent 

The  forms  dAne,  z  dAn,  z  dAn£,  etc.  are  rarer.    See  the  Phonology,  p.  41,  §  XA. 

1.    Special  traits  of  some  verbs  belonging  to  the  first  class: 

1  amnc  amener  4     epic  epeler 

2  ,-iple  appeler  5     l{d)ve  lever 

3  detle  deteler 


6    mne 


mener 


1  Also  den?rje;  this  3  can  be  heard  in  this 
tense  and  person  in  all  three  classes  of  the  verb; 
cf.  Legendre,  La  langue  frangaise,  p.  55:  ".  .  .  on 


elide  tres  souvent  l'e  muet,  j'aim'rai  .  .  .  excepte 
devant    les   terminaisons   -rions,    -riez   et    -ions, 

-iez  .  .  ." 


§  LV.     Verbs  of  the  first  class. 
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7 

p(d)ze 

peser 

8 

raple 

rappeler 

9 

sidve 

soulever 

10  sup{z)ze 

11  z(*)le 


soupeser 
geler 


These  verbs  have  in  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  thruout  the 
singular  and  in  the  third  person  plural,  and  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
imperative  e,  and  thruout  the  future  and  conditional  the  vowel  a  =  Fr.  e  or  e.  This 
is  simply  on  the  analogy  of  the  unaccented  o  in  the  infinitive,  i.  e.  this  slight 
transitory  sound  was  likely  heard  before  dropping  entirely,  as  indeed  it  can  now  be 
heard  at  times,  so  that  it  is  perplexing  whether  to  record  amdne,  apdlc  or  nmne, 
a/ple.x  The  stressed  vowel  for  Fr.  e  or  e  appears  as  o,  the  unstressed  as  a,  so  that 
the  dialect  forms  have,  as  it  were  by  leveling,  been  reduced  to  great  regularity: 


Present 

Subj 

unctive 

Imperative 

z  amen 

j'amene 

}&  ~  amen 

que  j'amene 

amen 

amene 

t  anion 

tu  amenes 

lid  ty'!  amen 

que  tu  amenes 

amn5 

amenims 

i  amen 

il  amene 

c  i  amen 

qu'il  amene 

amne 

amenez 

5n  amen 

on  amene 

k  5  amen 

qu'on  amene 

ruz  amne 

vous  amenez 

lid  vuz  amnje 

que  vous  amenez 

i  amen 

ils  amenent 

c  i  amen 

qu'ils  amenent 

Future  z  amonre  =  Fr.  j'amenerai,  etc.;  conditional  z  amours  =  Fr.  j'amenerais,  etc. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  compare  the  older  French  mener,  pronounced  mmer. 
The  present  ran  thus:  mein,  meines,  mcine,  menons,  menez,  meinent;  hence  in  modern 
French,  infinitive  m'ne,  and  pres.  indie,  men'  perhaps  directly  from  old  French  meine 
(cf.  veine),  and  in  the  dialect  leveling  under  the  influence  of  the  form  where  the 
stem  is  unaccented  mdne  and  later  nine:  men  (=  mdn).  For  French  perhaps  this 
dialect  stage  once  existed:  cf.  levare  and  levut  =  OF.  lever,  lieve,  but  modern  French 
lever,  leve. 


2.  Following  the  same  general  principle  brought  out  by  the  above  verbs,  it 
follows  naturally  that  such  dialect  verbs  like  liafte  =  Fr.  cacheter  and  z{i)te  =  Fr. 
jeter,  corresponding  to  French  verbs  in  -eter,  which  double  the  /  before  a  "mute  e", 
just  as  the  verbs  ending  in  -eler  usually  double  the  I  before  "mute  e",  and  such  verbs 
as  azte3  =  Fr.  acheter,  which  when  followed  by  a  "mute  e"  have  e  in  French,  are 
conjugated  just  like  the  preceding  verbs  in  the  same  persons  and  tenses,  i.  e.  they 
have  e  where  French  has  e  +  two  i'n  or  two  Vs  or  e  before  a  "mute  e"  and  in  the 
remaining  cases  where  the  French  vowel  is  the  so-called  "mute  e",  the  dialect  has  » 
or  no  sound  whatever. 


1  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy  for  such  forms  as  he, 
lv5,  /(»)!.•«,  etc.,  §  124;  see  also  §43  in  Das  ge- 
sprochene  Franzosisch. 


2  Canadian-French:  ko  t  amtn. 

3  For  the  j,  see  p.  81,  5.  Special  cases. 
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Infiii.  tf?)te,  ftc  =  Fr.  jeter;  pres  part.  $(?)td,  ft  a  =  Fr.  jetant;  past  part. 
z{o)te,  ftc  ■-  Fr.  jete;  pres.  z  zot  =  Fr.  je  jette;  imperil.  z  %[?)U  =  Fr.  je  jetais; 
int.  ;  zetre  Fr.  je  jetterai;  condit.  §■  zetrt  =  Fr.  je  jetterais;  subjunct.  ho  zzet  = 
Fr.  que  je  jette;   imperat.  ^  =  Fr.  jette,  z{o)to  =  Fr.  jetons,  £(s)te  =  Fr.  jetez. 


a.    epuste 

z  epust 
t  epust 
i  epust 


Fr.  epousseter  lias  in  the  present  tense: 


5  epust  on  epoussete 

ruz  epuste      vous  epoussetez 
i  epust  ils  epoussetent 

%  epustre   =  Fr.  j'epousseterais;    subj. 
Fr.  epoussete,   epust3  =  Fr. 


j'epoussete 
tu  epoussetes 
il  epoussete 

Fut.  z  epustre  -  ■  Fr.  j'epousseterai; l    condit. 

la  z  epust  =  Fr.  que  j'epoussete;    imperat.  epust 

epoussetons,  epuste  =  Fr.  epoussetez. 

The  word  being-  long  and  the  glide  or  transitory  a  less  distinctly  heard  than 
in  other  similar  forms,  has  become  completely  lost  as  also  in  popular  Parisian. 

fojte  =  Fr.  feuilleter  is  conjugated  on  the  analogy  of  the  above  verb. 

Examples. 

1    z    epust    le   nw:b     2    t    epust    p^    M     3    fo:jt   do  po    to    li:v    4  z  pe:z  plys   hd 
j'epoussete  les  raeubles        tu  epoussetes  pas  bien    feuillette  done  pas   ton  livre         je  pese     plus    que 

tiva     5    apol    do    I   mo:d  pur    dine     G    leu.t   5    bali   e   pi   1c   o    ve   pL>    led    la  pusje.r 
toi  apelle  done  le  monde   pour   diner  quand  on  balaye  et  puis  qu'on  veut  pas   que   la  poussiere 

vol,    5   zet    d    la,   muly    do    si   si/    I  plCcfe"1  7    poht   zu    bt    d    I   alordjo;    i   zu 

vole,  on  jette  de  la   moulure  de   scie  sur  le  plancher  (Hip)polite  joue  bien  de    l'accordeon;    il   joue 

ase   bt    lio    so   sideev        8   z  po:z  plys   led    tiva        9   supe.z   we:r   so   leom   so  pe:z 
assez  bien  que  ca    souleve  je   pese    plus    que    toi  soupese     voir     ca  comme  ca    pese 


aweje 


3.    Special  cases. 

List  72. 
d'vale  avaler 

St'weje  envo}rer 

eleydje,  ccydje     etudier 
esJcwe  secouer 


5  hjabS'de,  cabS'de  (tenir  bon) 

6  sable  sembler 

7  so)ie  soigner 

8  m7c  uter 


No.  1  a'vale  =  Fr.  avaler,  due  to  analogy  of  forms  like  Fr.  envoler,  envier,  etc. 

No.  2  Infin.  dmnje  =  Fr.  envoyer;  pres.  part,  fnvtjd  =  envoyant;  past  part. 

=  envoye;   pres.  z  Cctvt:j(d)3  =  j*envoie;    imperf.  z  divtjt  =  j'envoyais;   fut. 


1  The  only  Fr.  verb  not  doubling  the  t  before 
a  "mute  e",  for  which  the  Academy  indicates  the 
future:  Bescberelle  Aine,  L'art  de  conjuger;  cf. 
Littre  who  says:  "La  prononciation  vulgaire  et 
fautive  est  j'epouste,  j'epousterai"  which  1  take 
to  be  almost  exactly  if  not  quite  the  dialect  pro- 
nunciation. 


2  For  this  phrase  see  Phraseology.  §  LXIII. 
Acadiauisms,  no.  130. 

3  Cf.  Beyer  and  Passy's  popular  forms  zi  pt:j 
or  zs  pt  =  Fr.  je  pave,  tho  not  parallel,  very 
similar.  §  126. 


§  LV.    Verbs  of  the  first  class. 
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£  d-tcfj(9)re  (for)  =  j'enverrai;  condit.  %  S,'wsj(d)ri  (for)  =  j'enverrais;  subjunct.  kd  5 
dwsjty)1  =  que  j'envoie;  imperat.  Swe.y(si)i  =  envoie,  aivt}5  =  envoyons,  fcweje  = 
envoyez.  For  Fr.  v  before  oi  lost,  see  pp.  68,  69,  list  45;  for  Fr.  oi  —  us,  see 
pp.  61,  62.  The  future  and  conditional  dialect  forms  do  not  represent  exactly  the 
modern  Fr.  j'enverrai  and  j'enverrais,  but  answer  to  older  Fr.  envoierai,  envoierais 
which  was  pronounced  as  tho  spelled  in  Fr.  j'envairai-s,  which  forms  afterwards 
came  to  be  written  fenverrai-s.- 

No.  3  ecydjc,  see  p.  85,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  3.  The  palatal  k,  (c)  —  Fr.  t,  in 
this  particular  case,  seems  due  to  the  analogy  of  forms  in  the  dialect  like  kji  or  cje  = 
Fr.  tiens  where  Fr.  t  before  a  front  vowel  becomes  k  +  j  or  e  in  the  dialect,  cf. 
pp.  86,  87,  list  54.  This  verb  has  a  subjunctive  form  ecydis  corresponding  to  Fr. 
etudie.  influenced  likely  by  analogy  of  verbs  of  the  second  class,  as  for  instance  by  the 
subjunctive  form  fims  =  Fr.  ftnisse,  which  the  i  in  ecydi     =  Fr.  etudie  may  suggest: 

vale   vn    1:9   %   ecydts   ma    (/newer    avek    jl/]> 
voulez-vous  que     j'etudie       ma   grammaire  avec  Philippe 

No.  4  tshive  =  Fr.  secouer.  A  transitory  sound  has  become  prefixed  to  the 
s  just  as  in  such  cases  as  tstnty,  for  which  a  key  to  the  explanation  is  mentioned 
on  p.  64,  in  the  foot-note  8,  referring  to  Siever's  Grundsiige  der  Phonetik. 

No.  5  Jcjnbode 3  or  cobyde  is  more  particularly  a  Bonaventure  than  a  Carleton 
form.  It  is  heard  among  the  school  children,  in  spite  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
to  suppress  it.  I  failed  to  recognize  it  for  some  time.  As  a  specimen  of  curious 
Acadian,  the  forms  seem  well  worth  giving.  The  infinitive  appears  to  be  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  Avords  like  Fr.  abonder.  Infin.  kjabS'de  =  (tenir  bon);  pres.  part. 
kjabS'dd  =  (tenant  bon);  past  part.  kjabS'dy  =  (tenu  bon);  pres.  fkjabo  =  je  (tiens 
bon),  ty  lj,ib5  =  tu  (tiens  bon),  i  kjabS  =  il  (tient  bon),  5  kjabS  =  on  (tient  bon), 
vu  IjcibJ'de  =  vous  (tenez  bon),  i  Ijabrd  =  ils  (tiennent  bon);  imperf.  ;  kjabS'ds  = 
je  (tenais  bon).  The  future  and  conditional  forms  are  not  from  l;jabo-de  but  are 
supplied  from  kjs:d  corresponding  to  Fr.  tenir,  thus:  f  kjtdre  b5  =  je  tiendrai  bon, 
and  /'  Icjedre  b5  =  je  tiendrais  bon.  The  pres.  subj.  has  either  kd  5  kjalo.d  or  lo  z; 
kjen  b5;  the  past  participle  also  has  the  form  kjs  b5  as  well  as  kjabSdy,  which  latter 
has  evidently  been  influenced  by  the  analog}'  of  such  participles  as  Fr.  repondu.  The 
imperative  is  formed  regularly  from  the  infinitive  stem:  kjabS  =  (tiens  bon),  kjub5'd5 


1  See  foot-note  3  on  p.  140. 

8  In  the  imperative  this  verb  is  used  where 
modern  French  uses  aller:  thus,  $tn  hva  p^, 
S-we:j  fo:r!  =  gene  toi  pas,  envoie  fort!  said  in 
urging  a  person  to  sing.  65/  a  st  or,  uwe:j  for! 
=  bon!  a  cette  heure,  envoie  fort!  (in  playing 
cards,  play  higher).  Cf.  Legendre,  La  langue 
francaise,  p.  58. 

3  M.  Eivard  comments:  "J'ai  note  le  verbe 
quienbondre,  releve  dans  un  des  patois  de  France. 


II  n'est  done  pas  d:invention  purement  acadienne. 
Ici  en  fr.-can.,  il  n'est  guere  connu  que  dans  les 
formes  suivantes:  pr.  ind.  /'  cc  b5  =  je  tiens  bon, 
ty  ce  b5  =  tu  tiens  bon,  i  ce  b5  =  il  tient  bon : 
passe  def.  j  ce  b5  =  j'ai  tenu  lion;  imp.  ce  b5 
=  tiens  bon;  part,  passe  <r  1/5  =  tenu  bon.  En 
fr.-can.  e'est  plutot  la  locution  verbale  tenir-bon: 
ced  b5  sans  desinence  speciale.  Ainsi  la  ou 
l'acadien  dit  i  cab5:d,  le  fr.-can.  dit  i  ctnbS.''  For 
cancalais:  quinbondre,  see  Bi'FC,  IV,  p.  157. 
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=  (tenons  bons),  kjaiS'de  —  (tenez  bons).    Thruout  c  may  be  substituted  for  kj  and 
generally  is. 

No.  6  sable  is  used  much  thus,  personally: 

^   nil   sa'b    Tea   $   vuz   e   dc^   vy    n    ml;  p^:r 

je   me  semhle  que  je  vons    ai    deja      vu  en  quelque  part 

No.  7  soyie  (see  Phonology,  p.  40,  Note)  =  Fr.  soigner.  has  the  same  origin 
etymologically  as  Fr.  besoin  (*sonifim,  K..2  8878).  Fr.  besogne  may  possibly  have  in- 
fluenced fur  the  pronunciation  o.  Agnel  gives  sognr,  popular  pronunciation  in  rural 
districts  about  Paris,  p.  14,  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris. 

No.  8  uie  (see  Phonology,  p.  48,  no.  16).  Etymologically  rather  from  obstare 
than  from  *hanstare  (K..,  4522).  Provencal  ostar  and  obstare  gives  o,  at  least  under 
the  accent. 

Examples. 

1    tsl-ii   t5   tabolje  pur  we:r  si   t5    sgi[:j    e    p^    d  da     2    tslu    d5  p^    la    tub     3    s    s 
secoue  ton   tablier     pour    voir    .si   ton  aiguille  est  pas  dedans         secoue  done  pas     la   table  e'est 

mwa    hi   so)i    le    r//f  4   s   t    ti   a    mwa    <v    so)ie   u   a    twa,?  5    ict   so    d    l^ 

moi    qui  soigne  les  vaches  c'est-il      a      moi      a  soigner  ou    a      toi  ote    ca    de    la 

Remark.  picPte,  perhaps  pwete  (Fr.  pointer),  is  the  dialect  form  for  Fr.j;o;VOv.  arising  likely 
from  confnsion  with  Fr.  pointer,  point  in  Fr.  le  point  du  jour  for  which  particular  expression,  however, 
the  dialect  says  la  picPt  dy  pi:r.  The  meanings  of  Fr.  point  and  pointc  render  confusion  very  easy. 
la  fcur  dy  jm.t  =  la  barre  du  jour  is  also  very  popular;  pointe  du  jour  is  given  by  Jonain  as  also 
pointer  for  Fr.  poindre.  pwrte  is  inflected  thruout  like  a  verb  of  the  first  class. 
hu:t  %  m  e  hve,  I  $u:r  kjmct'se  ;i  pwe'te  (or  putte) 
quandje  m'ai   leve,  le  jour  commencait  a  pointer  (poindre) 

fese  =  Fr.  fesser  (see  p.  -44,  9.  Special  cases,  no.  1)  is  far  more  popular  than  (rape  =  Fr.  frapper: 
le     mjrso      d      ijrtl      fes      da      le    vil 
les  morceaux  de   grele  fessent  dans  les  vitres 


Verbs  of  the  second  class. 

§  LVI.  Infinitive  in  -i:r,  stem  is  -is.  1°.  Infm.  fini:r  =  finir;  pres.  part,  finisd 
finissant;  past  part,  fini  =  fini;  imperat.  fini  =  fini,  finis5  =  finissons,  fmise 
finissez. 


Present 

Imperfect 

. 

Future 

/'  fini 

je  finis 

f  finist 

je  finissais 

f  finir e 

je  flnirai 

ty  fini 

tu  finis 

ty  finist 

tu  finissais 

ty  finira 

tu  finiras 

i  fini 

il  finit 

i  fmise 

il  finissait 

i  finira 

il  finira 

5  fini 

on  finit 

5  finis s 

on  finissait 

5  finite 

on  finira 

vu  fmise  vous  finissez 

vu  finisje        vous  finissiez 

vu  finirc 

vous  finirez 

i  finis 

ils  finissent 

i  finist 

ils  linissaient 

i  finira 

ils  finiront 

§  LVI.     Verbs  of  the  second  class. 
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Conditional 

f  finin 

je  finirais 

ty  finin 

tu  finirais 

i  ft  Hire 

il  finirait 

5  finirt- 

on  finirait 

nt  fniirjc 

vous  finiriez 

i  finite 

ils  finiraienl 

Subjunctive 


lid  f  finis 
lid  ty  finis 
c  i  finis 
k  5  (has 
/,■>  vu  finis  je 
c  i  finis 


que  je  finisse 
que  tu  finisse 
qu'il  finisse 
qu'on  finisse 
que  vous  finissiez 
qu'ils  finissent 


All  verbs  of  this  class  are  conjugated,  as  a  rule,  exactly  like  the  above. 
As  may  be  seen,  from  the  infinitive  ma}'  be  found  the  past  participle  by  simply 
dropping  the  r;  the  future  and  conditional  may  also  be  formed  from  the  infinitive  by 
simply  adding  to  it  the  usual  endings  (see  p.  138);  the  other  forms  are  to  be  got 
from  the  stem  of  the  verbs  by  adding  thereto  the  endings.  In  the  sing.  pres.  indie, 
and  imper.  the  s  of  the  stem  is  left  out.  The  stem  of  many  verbs  like  dormi.r  = 
Fr.  dormir,  sarvr.r  =  Fr.  servir,  which  are  merely  one  syllable  root  forms  (dorm, 
sarv)  differ  from  that  of  verbs  like  fini.r  with  stems  ending  in  -is.  The  forms 
made  from  the  root  of  the  type  dormi.r  and  sarvr.r  have  one  syllable  less  than  the 
verbs  have,  whose  forms  can  be  made  up  like  fini.r  by  adding  the  usual  endings  to 
the  -is  stems. 

Examples  of  verbs  conjugated  like  fini.r  having  the  infinitive  in  -i.r  and  the 


stem  in 

-is 

are: 

b^'ti.r 

batir 

nuri.r 

nourrir 

o'bej.r 

obeir 

pyni:r i 

punir 

rupli.r 

remplir 

sezi:r 

saisir 

fwssi:r 


choisir 


Examples   of  verbs   of  this  class  not  having  an  -is  stem  but  merely  a  root 
form  to  which  the  usual  terminations  are  attached  are: 


dormi.r 
md'ti.r 


dormir 
mentir 


parti:r 
sarvr.r 


partir 
servir 


sa't/.r 
sorti.r 


sentir 
sortir 


E.  g.  infin.  dormi.r  =  dormir;  pres.  part,  dorma  =  dormant;  past  part,  dormi  = 
dormi;  pres.  ^  do.r  =  je  dors;  imperf.  ^  dorme  =  je  dormais;  fut.  ^  dormire  = 
je  dormirai;  condit.  ^  dormire  =  je  dormirais;  subjunct.  lea  %  dorm  =  que  je  dorme; 
imperat.  do.r  =  dors,  dormo  =  dormons,  dorme  =  dormez.  The  root  forms  of  these 
verbs  are  respectively  dorm,  md:t,  part,  sarv,  sd:t  and  sort.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  singular  present,  just  as  with  ^  do.r  -—  Fr.  je  dors,  the  final  root  consonant 
is  lost.  This  is  regularly  the  case  Avith  all  such  verbs,  just  as  in  French.  This  has 
the  effect,  precisely  as  in  French,  of  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel.  Beyer  and 
Passy  write  p  do.r.2 


1  The  past  participle  in  popular  use  of  pynkr 
is  pynise,  see  §  LIX,  1°,  example  to  no.  10.  Of 
course,  analogy  of  first  conjugation  past  parti- 
ciples.     "En   fr.-can.,   saisir  se  prononce  plutot 


sczir;    obcir  plutot  obeji.r,   mais  aussi  3beji:r" 
Rivard. 

2  Das  gesprochene  Franzdsisch,  §  130. 


Ill 
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From  the  paradigms  just  given  it  must  be  evident  that  the  dialect  verbs  of 
this  second  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  correspond  very  closely  indeed,  to  the  same  ones 
in  use  in  popular  French.  Those  which  differ  either  in  form  or  usage  from  their 
French  equivalents  or  seem  to  be  noteworthy  will  now  be  noted  and  commented. 

2".  1  dhthi.r  =  embellir;  2  bhmzi.r  =  blemir;  3  bhvzi.r  bleuir;  4  brynzi:r 
=  brunir;  5  zonzi.r  =  jaunir  are  interesting  dialect  forms.  Xos.  3,  4,  5  are  given 
by  Jaubert  and  Jonain.  Jaubert  spells  bleudzir,  brunezir,  jaunezir;  Jonain  bUeua 
brun'si,  jhaunesi  Jaubert  (p.  708  of  the  Glossaire)  says:  •'L'epenthese  du  z  dans  les 
inlinitifs  en  ir  (propre  a  la  langue  romane,  voy.  Eaynouard,  Lexique)  est  tres  repandu 
aux  environs  de  la  Chatre  . .  .  Le  z  n'entre  pas  pourtant  dans  tous  les  verbes  en  -ir; 
par  exemple,  on  ne  l'emploie  jamais  dans  finir,  dormir,  bdtir,  mourir,  sortir,  tenir,  etc.; 
mais  on  dit  toujours  abdtardezir,  grandezir,  aigrezir,  brunezir,  tiedezir,  jaunezir, 
tnenrezir  (murw),  rojeunezir,  vieillezir,  etc.  Le  z  se  conserve  dans  tous  les  temps, 
dans  toutes  les  personnes  de  ces  derniers  verbes."  The  z  in  the  Carleton  words  is 
evidently  this  dialect  retention.    I  find  in  Eaynouard  brunezir  and  fredezir.1 

3°.  The  following  verbs  of  this  class  offering  noteworthy  features  either  as 
varying  from  the  paradigms  above  given  or  when  compared  with  the  modern  French 
forms  corresponding  to  them  are  taken  up  in  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Infin.  asi:r- 3  D.  510,  K.2  9G8  as-sld-ere  =  OF.  assire  (Godefroy),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  modern  French  asseoir  =  L.  sedere,  K.285G9;4  pres.  part,  s  asizd 
=  s'asseyant;  past  part,  s  asi  =  s'assis;  pres.  z  m  asi  =  je  m'assieds,  ty  t  nsi  = 
tu  t'assieds,  i  s  asi  =  il  s'assied,  5  s  asi  =  on  s'assied,  vu  vuz  asize  =  vous  vous 
assej^ez,  i  s  asi:z  =  ils  s'asseyent;  imperf.  z  m  asize  =  je  m'asseyais;  fut.  z  m  asire 
=  je  m'assierai;  condit.  z  m  asire  =  je  m'assierais;  subjunct.  lid  z  m  asi:z  =  que 
je  m'asseye;  imperat.  asi  twa  =  assieds-toi,  asiz5  nub  =  asse3*ons-nous,  asize  vu  = 
asseyez-vous.     Cf.  Bulletin  du  />.  fr.  an  Canada,  II,  pp.  210-11. 

The  verb  is  conjugated  on  the  analogjT  of  a  common  verb  like  dialect  di:r  = 
Fr.  dire,  which  in  the  plural  of  the  present  indicative  lias  2d  person  dize,  3d  person 
di:z  and  in  the  pres.  subj.  dizje  and  di.z.    The  z  in  the  imperfect  indicative  and  pres. 


1  Iu  Bonaventure,  the  veil)  ekri.r  =  Fr.  ecrire 
has  a  past  participle  ekrizi  =  Fr.  ecrit. 

-  Most  of  the  Carleton  dialect  forms  are  also 
found  in  the  dialect  of  Blois  as  alternatives  for 
forms  which  Talbert  gives  as  the  common  ones, 
i.  e.  if  I  judge  rightly  by  the  spellings;  see  the 
note  1,  p.  31(1,  Du  dialecte  blaisois.  M.  Rivard 
notes:  "Tout  ce  que  vous  dites  sur  asi:r  s'applique 
aussi  bien  an  fr.-can.  qu'a  l'acadien." 

3  Cf.  the  interesting  remark  of  Beyer  and 
Passy,  that  the  popular  speech  of  to-day  tends 
to  make  over  third  class  verbs  into  the  first 
or  second,  astva.r  being  given  as  an  example. 
§1J5. 


4  As  Dunn  seems  to  have  done,  p.  11  of  the 
Glossaire:  "assire,  transformation  vraiment  co- 
mique  du  verbe  asseoir." 

5  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  give  an 
example  of  the  pres.  tense  of  s  usi:r  conjugated 
interrogatively  in  a  region  more  purely  Acadian, 
Cheticamp,  C.  B.:  ;  m  asi  ti  =  est-ce  que  je 
m'assois,  t  asi  ti  =  t'assois-tu.  i  s  asi  ti  =  est- 
ce  qu'il  s'assoit,  al  s  asi  ti  =  est-ce  quelle  s'assoit, 
z  nu{z)  asiz5  ti  =  est-ce  nous  nous  asseyons,  vuz 
asize  vu  =  vous  asseyez  vous,  i  s  asiz5  ti  =  est- 
ce  qu'ils  s*asseyent,  i  8  asizj  ti  =  est-ce  qu'elles 
s'asseyent.  ?  to  ti  m  asi:r  is  popular  in  both 
Carleton  and  Cheticamp. 


§  LYI.    Verbs  of  the  second  class. 
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subjunctive  as  well  as  in  the  pres.  indie,  and  imperative  is  also  due  to  a  like  analogy. 
Jaubert  gives  assidre,  s'assidre  (the  r  not  being  pronounced),  pres.  indie,  j'assis,  t'assis, 
il  assit.  Jonain  and  Favre  spell  the  infinitive  assire  (V).  Eveille '  spells  assir  (s) 
and  quotes  from  Konsard:  Assisons  nous  sur  ceste  molle  couche.  Godefroy  quotes 
assizent  (==  besiege),  pres.  indie.;  cf.  11PFC,  II,  p.  210. 

Examples. 

1    asize    vu,    vuz    ave    I    if  2    to   t   usi.r 

asseyez-vous,  vous   avez  le  temps  va-t-asseoir 

4    %   o    ete   oblize   do 


3    z   m    e    asi    ddz   mi    graxl   fe:z 
je    m'ai    assis   dans  line   grandc  chaise 

S    rasi:r 


il    a    ete    oblige    de    se  rasseoir 

2.  Tnfin.  aji:r-  =  hair;  pres.  part  &jis&  =  haissant;  past  part.  aji  =  hai; 
pres.  z  aji  =  je  hais,  t  nji  —  tu  hais,  i  nji  =  il  hait,  5  aji  =  on  hait,  vu  ujise  = 
vous  haissez,  i  a] is  =  ils  hai'ssent;  imperf.  z  ajiss  =  je  ha'issais;  fut.  z  ujire  =  je 
hairai;  condit.  z  ajire  =  je  ha'irais;  subjunct.  J&  z  njis  =  (jue  je  hai'sse;  imperat. 
ai  =  hais,  ais5  =  ha'issons.  aise  =  haissez. 

Note.    hai:r  can  be  heard  but  is  rare. 

This  verb  has  evidently  become  assimilated  to  the  French  so-called  regular 
verbs  in  -i:r  thruout.  Beyer  and  Passy3  do  not  even  mention  the  standard  French 
forms  je  hais,  tu  hais,  il  hait,  merely  remarking  that  the  verb  is  inflected  like  the 
paradigm  given  fmir.  They  spell,  however,  hais  (=  the  root,  or  3d  pers.  plur.  of  the 
indie).  No  h  whatever  is  heard  in  the  Carleton  dialect  verb  and  in  this  respect  the 
agreement  with  Center  of  France  French  is  perfect:  "hair,  Vh  ne  s'aspire  point,  mais 
le  trema  se  conserve  dans  tous  les  temps  de  ce  verbe." 4  The  insertion  of  consonantal 
j  between  vowels  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Carleton  dialect  forms,  and, 
as  Passy  observes,  implies  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  transitory  sound  more  or  less 
distinctly  heard  in  passing  from  one  vowel  to  another.5  Most  of  the  dialect  as  well 
as  the  modern  French  forms  can  be  found  in  what  Thurot  quotes6  from  XVIth 
century  authors. 

Examples. 


se    hi   c   i   m 


cljl 


1    z    aji   ase   st  parson    Zo    to    z  po  p^    la   ws:r      2 

je  hais  assez  cette  personne  la    que  je  peux  pas    la    voir  je  sais  bien  qu'il   me  hait 

See  example  no.  10,  p.  136.    Agnel  gives  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris  fats 
for  1st  pers.  sing,  of  pres." 


1  A.  Eveille,  Glossaire  saintongeais,  1887, 
Paris  et  Bordeaux. 

2  The  Cheticamp,  C.  B.  form  is  eji:r,  the  verb 
beginning-  with  e  thruout  (analogy  of  the  Fr. 
sing,  indie,  pres.).  M.  Rivard  notes:  "J'ai  entendu 
souvent:  eji:r;  f  t  eji  =  je  te  hais;  i  s  tjis  st 
efreju  =  ils  se  haissent,  e'est  effrayant,  c.-a-d. 
beaucoup." 


3  §  130,  Das  gesprochene  FranzOsisch. 

4  Jaubert,  Glossaire,  p.  1157 ;  cf.  also  the  note 
on  p.  350  (referred  to  in  foot-note  2  on  p.  103). 

5  Etude,  §  529. 

6  Tome  I,  pp.  500-1,  hat,  -is,  -it. 

~  Langage  des  environs  de.  Pari*,  p.  75 
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3.  di.r  -  Fr.  dire,  while  regular  as  a  dialect  verb,  offers  compared  with  its 
French  equivalent  one  or  two  points  of  interest:  Pres.  z  di  =  je  dis,  ty  di  =  tu  dis, 
i  di  =  il  dit,  5  di  =  on  dit,  ru  dize  =  vous  (elites),  i  di:z  ils  disent;  imperat. 
di  =  dis.  died  =  disons,  dize  =  (diteM.  The  dialect  forms  are  on  the  analogy  of 
the  majority  of  verb-endings  of  this  class,  which  have  in  the  second  person  plural  e 
=  Fr.  ez,  while  Fr.  dites  goes  back  to  old  French  dites  (for  *diz)  on  the  analogy  of 
the  first  person  dimes,  just  as  faites  for  *faiz  (fahitis)  and  estes  for  *ests,  *ez  have 
followed  their  first  person  plural's  analogy.1 

4.  dormi.r  =  Fr.  dormir  has  in  the  present,  according  to  the  Phonology 
p.  'M,  2.,  and  wherever  the  r  following  the  o  is  final  in  the  dialect:  o:,  z  do.r  =  Fr. 
je  dors,  etc. 

5.  Jciji:r,  ciji:r  =  Fr.  cueillir;  for  i  =  Fr.  ue  (=  e)  see  Phonology,  p.  35, 
Special  cases,  no.  5;  Iciji,  ciji  =  Fr.  cueilli.  These  forms  appear  to  be  semi-learned 
for  they  are  uncommon,  the  word  in  popular  use  being  JcL/se  =  Fr.  casser: 

Jc^:s    do    std    ro:z    l^ 
casse  done  cette   rose    la 

6.  Jcri2  =  Fr.  querir.  This  infinitive  in  i  does  not  properly  belong  here. 
It  is  the  only  one  in  i  in  this  Acadian  dialect  that  I  have  recorded,  tho  in  Cheti- 
cainp  I  noted  several.  Jcri  is  also  Canadian: 3  indeed,  it  is  popular  thruout  Canada  in 
both  Acadian  and  Canadian  districts  where  I  have  been.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing 
a  stage  of  development  of  the  French  language  during  the  XYIIth  century,  which 
did  not  succeed  in  holding  its  own  in  modern  French  and  traces  of  which  now 
appear  in  dialects.  It  was  with  French  verbs  in  -ir  precisely  as  with  those  in  -er, 
that  is  the  r  became  silent  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  did  with  the  verbs  in 
-er.  This  latter  feature  of  not  pronouncing  the  r  held  its  ground  in  modern  French, 
while  the  former  in  the  case  of  verbs  in  ir  did  not. 4  Thurot  gives  both  Jcri,  qri  and 
crir,  q'rir  in  citing  authorities.5  Latin  quaerere  gave  regularly  querre  just  as  currere 
gave  courre  (courrc  "le  cerf",  XVIIIth  century).  According  to  Littre,  the  modern 
French  form  arose  by  a  change  of  accent  which  took  place  during  the  XVth  century. 
Jonain  gives  queri;  Moisy  qu'ri;  .laubert  says  "prononcez  jfri."  These  dialect  forms 
then  are  merely  the  word  without  the  final  r  and  contracted  as  pronounced  in 
XVIIth  century  French.    In  Carleton  the  wrord  is  only  used  in  the  infinitive." 

Examples:    1    i   u    etc   Jcri   $5   be      2    wo    1   Jcri 
il    a   ete  querir  son  bumf         va    le  querir 


Cf.  Schwan,  Grammatik  des  AltfranzSsischen  3  Legendre,  La  langue  franraise,  p.  58. 


(2d  edition),  §  42G,  Anm.  1,  2;  or  Schwan-Behrens, 
§  339,  2),  Amu.  1. 

2  In  regard  to  silent  r  in  XVULth  century 
infinitives,  and  other  cases  as  well,  see  Tobler,  qu'a  l'infinitif,"  Eivard. 

Yum  franzOsischen  Verabaa  alter  und  neuer  Zeit, 
p.  118. 


4  Thurot,  II,  pp.  151-62. 

5  Ibidem,  tome  I,  p.  154. 
s  "En  fr.-can.,  aussi,  le  yerbe  kri  n'est  usite 
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7.i 


l:nri:r 
Lurr'cr 


courir 
couvrir 


li:r 

niuri.r 


lire 
mourir 


jfri.r 
urri.r 


ofl'rir 
ouvrir 


follow  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  of  this  class  (like  the  paradigm  cbrmir,  p.  143)  and 
consequently  have  past  participles  in  i:«  hurt,  kuvri,  U,  mm,  ofri,  wort.  The  adjective 
forms  corresponding  to  kuvri  and  uvri  are  kuvart  and  uvart  (p.  18,  list  10),  murir  has 
also  a  participle  mo:r,  following  French  analogy,  and  a  form  mwry,  analogy  of  verbs 
in   French,  or  in   the  dialect,   whose  past  participle  ends  in  y,  as  mny  =  Fr.  venu. 


%  mu:r 
ty  mu:r 
i  micr 
5  mii.r 
vu  mure 
i  mu:r 


Present 

je  (meurs) 
tu  (meurs) 
il  (meurt) 
on  (meurt) 
vous  mourez 
ils  (meurent) 


Jc9  g  mu:r 

Jc9  ty  mu:r 
c  i  mu:r 

Jc  5  nui.r 
/,)  ru  murje 

c  i  mu:r 


Subjunctive 

que  je  (meure) 
(pie  tu  (meures) 
qu'il  (meure) 
qu'on  (meure) 
que  vous  mouriez 
qu'ils  (meurent) 


Imperative 
mu:r       (meure) 
mur5      mourons 
mure      mourez 


These  regular  dialect  forms  are  of  course  analogical  with  the  unaccented 
radical  of  the  infinitive,  or  made  like  the  majority  of  the  forms  of  this  verb  The 
French  forms  can  be  heard:  ?  mo.r  etc.  but,  it  seems  probable,  they  are  due  to 
learned  influence,  the  others  being  far  more  popular. 

Examples. 
1   ?e   m   mu.r    d   fatil:     2   i   e  mo.r   avas  js.r     3  i  m  o  ;;u  aserme*  ,fn 

je   me  (meure)  de  fatigue        il  est  mort    avanthier         il   m'a   pas  (enseurrement  =  meme)  (offert) 
en   fe:e      4   mameel,   vudre   vu    frweje   m5  pti   g&rso    l;<Tt   i   aro    li   su    ls5? 
une  chaise     mademoiselle,  voudrez-vous  envoyer  mon  petit  garron  quand  il  aura  (In)   sa   le?on 

8.  mudir  =  Fr.  maudire;  for  u  =  Fr.  an,  see  p.  48,  no.  7  and  the  foot-note  1, 
and  eklu,  p.  46,  list  34,  no.  1. 

9.  purser  and  pursqi  ^  --  Fr.  poursuivre  and  poursuivi.  Jonain  gives  pour- 
sutre,  part,  poursuit,  poursuie;  Moisy:  poursuir  and  porsui  (also  the  verb  suir,  part. 
sut);  Jaubert:  poursuire,  poursuir,  part,  poursui. 

Examples  of  Carleton  usage: 
1    si    ty  pe  p^,    5    vl,    t  purser       2    rZo    trw^    fwa    c    i    e  pursui 
si    tu  payes  pas,    on    va    te  poursuivre  voila   trois      fois     qu'il  est  poursuivi 

See  Godefroy:  porsuir,  Corblet:  poursuire. 


1  Centre  de  France  forms  found  in  Jaubert 
are  couvri,  couri,  ouvri,  oflri,  for  the  past  parti- 
ciples; the  r  of  the  French  infin.  forms  in  the 
Centre  de  France  dialect  is  not  heard;  of  interest, 
as  I  have  noted,  is  this  trait  in  Cheticamp,  C.  B. 
Jaubert  notes  the  use  of  the  French  forms  in 
the   pres.  indie,    but   records    also  je  mours,   tu 


mours  for  the  pres.  indie,  and  que  jc  moure  for 
the  pres.  subj.  This  latter  usage  is  identical 
with  Carleton  dialect  usage. 

2  Forms  like  ouvri,  couvri,  offri  and  sou/fri 
are  common  in  popular  rural  French  about  Paris, 
Nisard,  p.  2'M. 

3  Cf.  §LIX,  3°,  no.  2  asormt. 
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Note  1.  The  Bonaventure  forms  for  the  simple  verb  were  syi.r.  syiva,  s?/t,  fut.  z  si{ire, 
condit.  ;  8yire,  the  remaining  parts  being  identical  with  French. 

poursuir  and  poursui  are  the  forms  given  by  Agnel  for  popular  rural  French  about  Paris, 
Langage  des  environs  de  1'aris,  p.  81. 

10.    ri.r  =  Fr.  rire.    The  pres.  indie,  is  as  follows: 


z  ri 

je  ris 

i  ri 

il  rit 

vu  rje 

vous  riez 

ty  ri 

tu  ris 

5  ri 

on  rit 

i  ri:z 

ils  rient 

The  third  plural  is  on  the  analogy  of  forms  like  di:z,  \i:z\  one  might  well  expect  for 
second  person  plural  rize,  on  the  analogy  of  the  second  person  of  these  same  verbs, 
but  in  this  particular  case  Fr.  riez  has  prevailed.  The  pres.  subj.  likewise  follows 
the  li:z  or  di.z  type: 


J&  z  ri:z         que  je  rie 
led  ty  ri:z       que  tu  rie 


c  i  ri:z  qu'il  rie  lo  vu  rizje     que  vous  riiez 

h  5  ri:z  qu'on  rie  c  i  ri:z  qu'il  rient 


The  forms  not  given  are  identical  with  the  French  forms,  the  imperf.  indie,  and  pres. 
part,  not  being  formed  as  usually  from  the  third  plural  pres.  ind.  form  ri.z. 

Note  2.    I  noted  a  form  in  Bonaventure  i  riht  =  Fr.  ils  riaient. 

11.  mni.r,  vni.r  =  Fr.  venir;  infin.  vni:r  or  mni.r  =  venir;  pres.  part.  vn& 
or  mnd  =  venant;  past  part,  vny  or  mny  =  venu;  pres.  z  vji  =  je  viens;  imperf. 
z  vns  or  mne  =  je  venais;  fut.  z  vsdre  =  je  viendrai;  condit.  ,~  vtdrs  =  je 
viendrais;  subjunct.  lid  z  vjsn  =  que  je  vienne;  imperat.  vs  =  viens.  vn5  or  mn5 
=  venons,   vne  or  mne  =  venez. 

Note  3.  About  Quebec,  where  a  pret.  indie,  and  an  impf.  subj.  are  in  use,  the  latter  runs  as 
follows:  fca  j  t'P.s,  1o  ty  vc:s,  c  i  vc:s,  k  5  v?:s,  lu  vu  vesje,  c  i  vc:s.  Such  expressions  as  the  following 
are  frequently  recorded:  i  ore  vnly  h  p  vv.s  a  j  ale  =  il  aurait  voulu  que  je  vinsse  a  y  aller;  i  f\Je 
c  i  ve:s  a  peje  =  il  fallait  qu'il  vinsse  a  payer;  .  .  .  dd  pw.r  c  i  vc.s  u  z  but  =  .  .  .  de  peur  qu'ils 
vinssent  a  se  battre. 

The  forms  with  m  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  n  following.1  The  verb 
is  conjugated  with  awe.r,  as  are  all  neuter  verbs,  as  a  rule,  in  the  dialect: 

al    o    mny    isit   a    mats* 
elle   a    venu      ici     a    matin 

A  dialect  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  fuir  is  not  in  use.  The  expression 
is  s  sove  =  Fr.  se  sauver: 

1    i   s   o    sove   Icom    &   vole:r      2    so:v    twa 
il     s'a      sauve  comine  un    voleur  sauve-toi 


1  Passy,  Etude,  §  434,  and  see  the  Phonology,  of  La  petite  Fadette,   no.  79:   "a  cette  fois:   the 
p.  1(X),  no.  2,  top  of  page.  preposition  a  is  here  redundant ;  it  is  very  often 

2  In   regard  to  the   provincial   expression  a  thus  used  by  the  peasants  of  central  France  in 
nuitf,   cf.   Prof.   Bocher's   note  in   Holt's  edition  expressions  of  time;  as  «  ce  soir  for  ce  soir." 
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Likewise  no  exact  form  for  Fr.  vetir  is  heard;  aMje  is  common: 

1    si   etrS'ge    e    he   abije      2    i   s   abij   a    la   mod  • 
cet  etranger  estbien  habille  il  s'habille    a    la    mode 


Verbs  of  the  third  class. 

§  LVII.  Comprising  the  verbs  not  belonging  to  the  other  two  classes.  The 
past  participle  generally  ends  in  y,  not  always,  however,  and  must  therefore  be  given. 
The  infinitive  may  end  in  r  preceded  by  a  vowel  (but  not  {):  bwe:r,  we:r\  or  the 
infinitive  may  end  in  some  other  consonant:  hat,  va:d,  in  which  case  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  present  indicative  is  in  many  cases  identical  with  it.  The  future  and 
conditional  forms  are  from  the  infinitive,  the  remaining  ones  can  be  got  from  the 
third  plural  of  the  present  indicative;  the  singular  of  the  present  indicative  and 
second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  when  losing  the  final  consonant  of  the  root: 
perd,  per;  mord,  mo:r,  have  the  vowel  lengthed  just  as  in  French  and  as  with 
like  verbs  of  the  second  class  mentioned  on  p.  143:  sort,  so:r. 

1°.  (1)  Verbs  with  infinitives  ending  in  a  consonant  other  than  r:  Infin.  hat 
=  Fr.  battre;    pres.  part,  hatd  =  battant;    past  part,  haty  =  battu;   imperat.  fto  = 


bats,   hat5  =  battons,   hate  =  battez. 

Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

£  6o           je  bats 

£  bate 

je  battais 

£  batre           je  battrai 

ty  b^          tu  bats 

ty  bate 

tu  battais 

ty  batr^         tu  battras 

i  6o            il  bat 

i  bate 

il  battait 

i  hatr^            il  battra 

5  feo            on  bat 

5  hate 

on  battait 

5  batr^           on  battra 

vu  hate      vous  battez 

vu  batje 

vous  battiez 

vu  batre          vous  battre 

i  hat          ils  battent 

i  bate 

ils  battaient 

i  batro            ils  battront 

Condi 

itional 

Subjunctive 

1"  hairs 

je  battrais 

led  %  bat 

(pie  je  batte 

ty  hatrs 

tu  battrais 

lid  ty  bat 

que  tu  battes 

i  batre 

il  battrait 

c  i  bat 

qu'il  batte 

5  bain 

on  battrait 

li  5  bat 

qu'on  batte 

vu  hatrje 

vous  battriez 

lid  vu  batje 

que  vous  battiez 

i  batre 

ils  battraient 

c  i  bat 

qu'ils  battent 

Like  this  parad 

igm  the  followir 

g  verbs  in  the  Carleton  dialect  are  conjugate 

defied         defendre 

perd 

perdre 

r5:p             rompre 

ddsa:d        descendre 

)                  mord 

mordre 

vd:d           vendre 

1  The  3  in  nud  and  the  i  in  abij  are  short. 
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(2)  The  following-  verbs  not  having  an  infinitive  in  r,  tho  in  some  cases 
conjugated  precisely  like  the  paradigm  bat,  nevertheless  when  compared  with  modern 
French  equivalents,  present  dialect  differences  which  it  seems  worth  Avhile  to  give  as 
fully  as  practicable. 


List  72 

(A). 

1 

apsu:d 

absoudre 

2 

kone:t 

connaitre 

•  > 
o 

ku:d 

coudre 

4 

ct.d 

(tenir) 

5 

met 

mettre 

6 

mu:d 

moudre 

7 

nt:t 

naitre 

8  opci:d 

9  pare:t 

10  prS:d 

1 1  repoxl 

12  su:d 

13  vi:v 


(obtenir) 
paraitre 

prendre 
repondre 
(souder) 
vivre 


No.  1  apsn.d  =  Fr.  absoudre.  For  assimilation  of  Fr.  b  before  unvoiced  s,  see 
p.  67,  list  44.  The  verb  presents  no  new  peculiarities  of  inflection  as  the  French 
verb  does;  thus  a  synopsis  of  the  dialect  forms  runs  as  follows:  Infin.  apsu.d  =  ab- 
soudre; pres.  part,  apsudd  =  absolvant;  past  part,  apsude  =  absolu;  pres.  z;  apsu 
=  j'absous;  imperii,  j  apsude  =  j'absolvais;  fut.  $  apsudre  =  j'absoudrai;  condit. 
£  apsudre  =  j'absoudrais;  subjunct.  lo  %  apsud  =  que  j'absolve;  imperat.  apsu  = 
absous,  apsudd  =  absolvons.  apsude  =  absolvez.  The  past  participle  has  undergone 
the  influence  of  past  participles  of  verbs  of  the  first  class;  perhaps  here,  that  parti- 
cularly of  dialect  su:d  =  Fr.  souder,  which  has  for  a  past  participle  the  form  sude 
=  Fr.  soude. 

No.  2  kjne.t  =  Fr.  connaitre.  7  ns:t  =  Fr.  naitre,  and  9 pars:t  =  Fr.  paraitre 
have  in  the  dialect  forms  identical  with  their  equivalents  in  modern  French.  They 
are  merely  given  as  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  whose  infinitive  and  third  person 
plural  of  present  indicative  are  not  alike,  but  just  as  in  French,  as  are  also  their 
past  participles  Icony,  ne,  and  pary. 

No.  3  lu:d  (hud)  =  Fr.  coudre  like  apsu.d  above  has  no  peculiarities  as  in 
French,  the  forms  being  simply:  Infin.  ku:d  =  coudre;  pres.  part,  hudd  =  cousant; 
past  part,  hudy  =  cousu;  pres.  f  leu  =  je  couds;  imperf.  /'  knde  =  je  cousais;  fut. 
f  Jcudre  =  je  coudrai;  condit.  /*  kudre  =  je  coudrais;  subjunct.  Tea  f  ku.d  =  que  je 
couse;    imperat.  ku  =  couds,   kudo  =  cousons,   hide  =  cousez. 

No,  4  ct.d  for  Fr.  tenir,  is  made  to  conform  to  such  verbs  in  this  class  as 
ple:d  (ple:d),  %wt:d  (gwe:d).  For  c  =  Fr.  t  before  /'  +  vowel,  see  p.  86,  list  54.  The 
forms  in  the  dialect  are  the  following:  Infin.  cs.d  =  (tiendre);  pres.  part,  ind  =  tenant; 
past  part,  ce  =  (tient)  tenu;  imperf.  f  tdns  =  je  tenais;  fut.  f  cedre  =  je  tiendrai; 
condit.  /'  ctdre  =  je  tiendrais;  subjunct.  lo  f  ctn  =  <iue  je  tienne;  imperat.  ce  = 
tiens,    tno  = 


Present 


is,    tne  - 

=  tenez. 

f  ci 

je  tiens 

ty  ct 

tu  tiens 

i  ct 

il  tient 

0  cs 

vu  tne 

i  ctn 


on  tient 
vous  tenez 
ils  tiennent 
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Examples. 

1    fo    ko   %    I    cm    ra  forme         2   %    I   e    ct      tu      la   ni[i '    da    me    b)\s  3    a  pe 

faut  que  je  le  tieuue  renferme  je     l'ai  (tenu)  (toute)  la    nuit    dans   mes  bras  elle  peut 

opct.d    tu    s   k   a   vo         4   %   c   opes    k->    ty    rts- 
(obtenir)  tout  ce  qu'elle  veut  j'ai  (obteuu)que  tu  restes 

opce.d,  (no.  8  in  the  above  list)  of  which  the  last  two  phrases  have  examples, 
is  conjugated  precisely  like  its  simple  verb  ce:d.  The  p  just  as  in  apsu:d  above  is 
merely  assimilation. 

No.  5  met  =  Fr.  mettre,  in  every  respect  like  bat,  save  the  past  participle 
which  is  mi  =  Fr.  mis,  the  dialect  forms  being  identical  with  the  respective  French 
ones.  No.  10  prd.d  =  Fr.  prendre  has  also  the  past  participle  pri  =  Fr.  pris.  Just 
as  in  French,  it  is  an  example  of  a  verb  having  two  stems,  a  strong  stem  under  the 
accent:  pren,  and  a  weak  one  in  the  unaccented  syllable:  prsne,  prona.  Its  forms  in 
the  dialect  are  identical  with  the  corresponding  French  ones:  thus  the  forms  of  the 
present  are: 


f  prS        je  prends 
ty  pra      tu  prends 


ru  prane   vous  prennez 
i  prsn      ils  prennent 


i  pra         il  prend 

5  pro.        on  prend 

The  nasal  sounded  to  me  more  like  pre,  or  pre,  than  pro,  in  many  instances.    Cf.  for 
singular,  f  pie,  §  LVII,  1«.  (3). 

No.  6  mu.d  (mud)  =  Fr.  moudre.  Perfectly  regular  according  to  the  model 
given  for  tlie  dialect  bat;  the  forms  are  parallel  to  those  of  ku.d  =  Fr.  coudre 
and  run  thus:  Infin.  mu.d  =  moudre;  pres.  part,  nrndd  =  (moulant);  past  part. 
mudy  =  (moulu);  pres.  ^  mu  =  je  mouds;  imperf.  ^  muds  =  je  (moulais);  fut. 
^  mudre  =  je  moudrai;  condit.  ^  mudre  =  je  moudrais;  subjunct.  kd  %  mu.d  =  que 
je  (moule);  imperat.  mu  =  mouds,  nnul5  =  (moulons),  mude  =  (moulez),  so  that 
as  with  ku:d  the  French  peculiarities  do  not  appear  in  the  dialect. 

Examples. 

1    i    e    ti   mudy?   n5        2    i   fo    kd   %    I   mu.d   std    w/i 

il  est  (ti)  (moulu)    uou  il  faut  que  jc  le  (moule)  cette  unit 

Cf.  the  pres.  and  imperf.  of  this  verb  f  mou,  etc.  and  f  moudais  etc.  as  given 
by  Agnel,  i.  e.  identical  with  the  dialect  forms,  save  that  French  popular  rural  dialect 
says  for  the  1st  pers.  plur.  f  moudon  and  f  moudions  (Langage  des  environs  de 
Paris,  p.  74). 

Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  have  been  mentioned  under  nos.  2  and  4. 

No.  11  rep5:d  =  Fr.  repondre,  in  every  respect  like  the  model  bat,  and 
identical  with  the  equivalent  French  forms  save  that  the  past  participle  is  repo, 
following  the  analogy  of  those  verbs  in  the  dialect  like  $w$:d  (%wt:d),  whose  infinitive 
and  past  participle  are  alike,  saving  that  the  participle  loses  the  final  consonant  of 
the  infinitive: 


1  For  tu,  la  nyi,  see  p.  74,  under  list  48.  2  For  cases  like  ns,  see  p.  78,  list  51. 
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L/    ty    rep5    a   sa    let?      z;   i   e  p^    dJ:o:r    rcp5 
as-tu  repondua    sa   lettre         j'y     ai    pas   encore  (repondui 

Note.     About  Quebec,  a  somewhat  rare  past  part.,  repjne  can  be  heard. 

No.  12  su.d  =  Fr.  souder  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  infinitive  ,/psu.d 
(no.  1);  it  in  turn  has  given  its  past  participle  sudc  to  apsu.d.  In  all  but  the  infinitive 
its  forms  are  identical  with  what  the  forms  of  a  verb  stale  =  Fr.  souder  (of  the 
first  class)  would  be;  that  is  pres.  f  su.d  =  je  soude;  imperf.  f  sude  =  je  soudais; 
fut.  f  sudre  =  je  soudrai,  etc. 

No.  13  vi:v  =  Fr.  vivre.  Its  forms  are  like  those  of  bat,  or  identical  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  the  French  verb,  save  that  the  past  participle  is  vi,  after 
the  analogy  of  ri,  di,  mi  and  such  like  forms: 

i   u     vi     15' ti 
il   a  (vecu)  longtemps 

Eemark.  A  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  attendre  is  not  in  use  in  the  dialect.  Instead, 
ispere  =  Fr.  esperer  is  used:  esper  mwu  int  =  espere-moi  ici.  As  is  well  known,  esperer  in  this  sense 
is  old  French  and  so  used  also  in  Normandy,  Maine,  Berry,  and  Saintonge. 

A  form  corresponding  precisely  to  Fr.  croitre  is  not  in  use.  Instead,  puse  =  Fr.  pousser  is 
generally  heard:  le      patat      5      puse      buku      <bpy      kok        te 

les   patates   ont  pousse  beaucoup  depuis  quelque  temps 

The  verb  profite  =  Fr.  profiter  is  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  =  perhaps  more  like 
Fr.  grandir:  sU    ptit    fi:j    profit    buku 

cette  petite  fille  profite  beaucoup 
(one  can  hear  also  piit  and  profit). 

(3)  In  the  following  verbs  corresponding  to  those  in  French  ending  in 
-aindre,  -eindre,  -oindre  (the  infinitive  and  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present 
indicative  differing),  the  forms  of  which  like  the  equivalent  French  forms  can  be  got 
just  as  the  forms  of  the  above  verbs  are  (as  stated  on  p.  149  under  §  LYII),  the  nasal 
in  the  dialect  corresponding  to  Fr.  ain,  ein,  obi  seems  to  be  rather  that  of  e  (=  e) 
than  t.  (It  may  be  e  sometimes,  but  generally  I  have  recorded  e.)  The  past  parti- 
ciple, as  a  rule,  in  the  dialect  is  like  the  infinitive  with  the  loss  of  its  final  consonant: 
Infin.  p/o€:d  =  Fr.  joindre;  past  part,  give  =  Fr.  joint.  The  verb  ple.d  =  Fr. 
plaindre,  will  serve  as  a  model  for  like  forms  containing  the  nasal  e:  Infin.  ple.d  = 
plaindre;  pres.  part,  pleyia  =  plaignant;  past  part,  pie  =  plaint;  imperat.  pie  = 
plains,  pU)\5  =  plaignons,  pls)ie  =  plaignez. 


Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

f  pie       je  plains 

f  phyiB 

je  plaignais 

f  pled  re 

je  plaindrai 

ty  pie     tu  plains 

ty  pU)is. 

tu  plaignais 

ty  pledr^, 

tu  plaindras 

i  pU       il  plaint 

i  phytf: 

il  plaignait 

i  plediL, 

il  plaindra 

5  pie       on  plaint 

5  pU)ii 

on  plaignait 

5  pl&'dn* 

on  plaindra 

ru  ph)ie  vous  plaignez 

vu  phjie 

vous  plaigniez 

vu  pie  dre 

vous  plaindrez 

i  ph)i     ils  plaignent 

i  ple/is 

ils  plaignaient 

i  pledrd 

ils  plaindront 
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Conditional 
f  pl&dre         je  plaindrais 


ty  pl&dri 
l  pledrs 
5  pit1  <ln 
vu  pl&drje 
i  pledn 


tu  plaindrais 
il  plaindrait 
on  plaindrait 
vons  plaindriez 
ils  plaindraient 


Subjunctive 

k&  f  pleyi  que  je  plaigne 

ho  ty  plt)i  que  tu  plaignes 

c  i  pleyi  <iu'il  plaigne 

Jc  5  phji  qu'on  plaigne 

kd  vu  ph)ic  que  vous  plaigniez 

c  i  phn  qu'ils  plaignent 


There  is  no  feminine  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  plainte,  the  masculine,  as 
very  generally  in  the  dialect,  serving  also  for  the  feminine: 

a  s   u  plS   tu   hi    nyi1 
elle   s'a   plaint  tout   la   unit 

1.  While  such  verb  forms  as  those  given  for  ple.d  can  be  heard  in  the 
Carleton  dialect,  in  such  verbs  as  etc.d  =  Fr.  eteindre,  fS:d  =  Fr.  feindre,  loplexl  = 
Fr.  complaindre,  lc5tre:d  =  Fr.  contraindre,  and  $wg:d  =■  Fr.  joindre,  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  popular  use,  owing  their  existence  probably  to  learned  influence. 
Perhaps  the  remarks  on  the  following  verbs  may  help  to  bring  out  more  plainly  the 
force  of  this  observation. 

2.  A  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  craindre  is  not  in  popular  use.  The  ex- 
pression commonly  heard  is  aivs.r  po.r  =  Fr.  avoir  peur: 

1    ■*■    e  pe:r    c   i   mnj        2    %    e   po.r    c   i    m    rep5:d   p^ 
j'ai     peur    qu'il  mouille  j'ai      peur    qu'il    me   reponde  pas 

3.  "While  etr.d  and  etc  were  pronounced  to  me  several  times  while  I  was 
endeavoring  to  make  out  just  what  the  nasal  vowel  was,  nevertheless  the  common 
expression  heard  continually:  tqe  la,  lu:p  =  Fr.  tuer  la  lampe  (for  eteindre  la  lampe), 
convinced  me  that  etc.d,  together  with  all  its  forms,  was  not  popular.  About  Quebec, 
however,  ete-dy  is  quite  popular:  I  fo  et  etedy  =  le  feu  est  (eteint). 

4.  A  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  peindre  is  not  in  use.  The  verb  in 
use  is  depS.d  =  Fr.  depeindre,  and  the  forms  are  as  follows:  Infin.  depe:d  =  depeindre; 
pres.  part,  depedd  =  (depeignant);  past  part,  depedy  =  (depeint);  imperf.  £  depede 
=  je  (depeignais),  etc.,  i.  e.  with  d  thruout;  fut.  ^  depedre  =  je  dependrai;  condit. 
^  depedrs  =  je  depeindrais;  subjunct.  hd  %  depe.d  =  que  je  (depeigne);  imperat. 
depe  =  depeins,    depe'do  =  (depeignons),    depede  =  (depeignez). 


Present 


^  depe  je  depeins 

tu  depe  tu  depeins 

i  depe  il  depeint 

Thus  the  verb  has  evidently  undergone  the  influence  of  Fr.  entendre,  or  verbs 
in  French,  or  in  the  dialect,  conjugated  like  it. 


5  de}x~ 

vu  drprde 
i  depe.d 


on  depeint 
vous  (depeignez) 
ils  (depeignent) 


1  Cf.  p.  151,  foot-note  1. 
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2    ma    fap    vart   u 
mon  echarpe  verte    a 


Examples. 
1    J  j   e   tu    deptdy    la    plas  2   kd   me:m   ka   %   honest  p^   m5n    5:1c,   $ 

j  v     ai  tout  (depeint)    la    place  (i.e.  the  floor)     quand  meme  que  je  connaissais  pas   mon   oncle,  je 

I   c    rkony    tu    d   si{it,   5   m    I   ave  si    be    depS'dy 

I'ai    reconnu  tout  de   suite,  on  me    l'avait  si   hien  (depeint) 

Note.  Iii  the  second  example  depedy  represents  Fr.  depeint,  being  merely  a  dialect  past 
participle,  while  in  the  first  example,  it  stands  for  Fr.  peint. 

5.  U'.d  --  Fr.  teindre  presents  precisely  the  same  features  as  dialect  depe:d; 
a  past  participle  tr,  used  adjectively  may  be  heard. 

Examples. 
1    gard   do   si   %    e    le   md   nwe:r,   j   e    te'dy   nwe:r   sto    smen 

(regarde)  done  si     j'ai     les  mains    noires,     j'ai    (teiut)     noir     cette  semaine 

bf    te 
hien  (teinte) 

2°.  Verbs  whose  infinitives  end  in  r,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  (but  not  i).  (see 
p.  149,  under  §  LYII).  Some  of  these  verbs  like  prS:d  (p.  151.  no.  10)  have  two 
stems,  one  weak  in  the  unaccented  syllable  and  one  strong  under  the  accent: 
1  bwe.r  =  Fr.  boire  has  a  strong  stem  bivt.v  =  Fr.  boiv-,  and  a  weak  buv  =  Fr. 
buv-;  2  d(d)tvs:r  =  Fr.  devoir  has  a  strong  stem  dwe.v  =  Fr.  doiv-.  a  weak  dzv  = 
Fr.  dev-;  3  puwe.r  =  Fr.  pouvoir  has  a  strong  stem  po:v  =  Fr.  peuv-,  weak  puv  = 
Fr.  pouv-;  4  rs9we:r  =  Fr.  recevoir,  a  strong  stem  r{a)sive:v  =  Fr.  recoiv-.  weak 
rsav  =  Fr.  recev-;  5  vulwe.r  =  Fr.  vouloir.  a  strong  stem  vol  =  Fr.  veul-.  weak 
vid  =  Fr.  voul-. 

(1)  As  any  further  attempt  at  classification  of  the  verbs  under  this  heading 
appears  to  defeat  the  object,  simplicity,  it  seems  most  practical  to  take  up  each  verb 
separately  and  bring  out  the  points  of  interest  by  recording  the  forms  and  commenting 
upon  them,  krwe.r  =  Fr.  croire  may  perhaps  serve  for  as  regular  a  paradigm  of  the 
dialect  verb  with  infinitive  in  r  preceded  by  a  vowel  (but  not  i)  as  can  be  found. 
The  future  and  conditional  as  usual  can  be  got  from  the  infinitive,  the  other  forms 
from  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative: 

Infin.  hrwe:r  =  croire;  pres.  part,  hivsja  =  croyant;  past  part,  hry  =  cru; 
imperat.  Inv^  =  crois,   krwejo  =  croyons,    krweje  =  croyez. 


Present 
f  Ztwo  • 
ty  Tcrw^y 
i  kru\s 
5  hrwKj 
vu  krweje 
i  krwe:j 


je  crois 
tu  crois 
il  croit 
on  croit 
vous  croyez 
ils  croient 


Imperfect 


/'  krweje 
ty  krweje 
i  krweje 
5  krweje 
vu  krwejie 
i  krweje 


je  croyais 
tu  croyais 
il  croyait 
on  croyait 
vous  croyiez 
ils  croyaient 


Future 


/'  krwere 
ty  krwere 
i  krwere 
5  krwere 
vu  krwere 
i  krwero 


je  croirai 
tu  croiras 
il  croira 
on  croira 
vous  croirez 
ils  croiront 


1  Canadian  je  ere  ou  je  crois,  Legendre,  La 
langue  francaise,  p.  60.  I  noted  /'  kre  at  the 
Falls  of  Montmorency,  also  in  Pasbebiac ;  the  2d 


pers.  plur.  of  the  pres.  subj.,  about  Quebec,  is  ks 
vu  krejje. 
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Conditional 
/'  Jcrwere 
ty  Jcrwere 
i  Jcrwi rt 
5  Jcrwere 
vu  Jerwerje 
i  Jcrwere 


je  croirais 
tu  croirais 
il  croirait 
on  croirait 
vous  croiriez 
ils  croiraient 


Subjunctive 
Jca  f  Jcrwe:j         que  je  croie 


Jcs  ty  Jcrwe:j 
c  i  Jcrwe:j 
k  5  kria-.j 
Jed  vu  Jcrwejje 
c  i  Jcrwe:j 


que  tu  croies 
qu'il  croie 
qu'on  croie 
que  vous  croyiez 
qu'ils  croient 


For  iva  and  ive  =  Fr.  oi,  see  pp.  59-61,  also  for  /'  ftrwo,  what  is  said  under 
list  6,  pp.  14-15. 

(2)    The  dialect  verbs  that  1  have  noted  as  presenting  interesting  features 
under  this  division  of  verbs  of  the  third  class,  are: 

List  73. 


1 

bwe:r 

boire 

2 

d(p)we:r 

devoir 

3 

fe:r » 

faire 

4 

folwe:r 

falloir 

5 

ple:r 

plaire 

6 

puwe:r 

pouvoir 

7 

rs9we:r 

recevoir 

8 

sawe:r, 

asa,we:r 

savoir 

9 

te.r  i 

taire 

10 

volwe.r 

valoir 

11 

vulwe:r 

vouloir 

12 

we:r 

voir 

13 

{eklu.r) 

eclore 

Xo.  1  Infin.  bicE.r  =  Fr.  boire;  pres.  part,  bi/vd  =  buvant;  past  part,  by  — 
bu;  imperf.  g  byve  =  je  buvais;  fut.  £  bwsre  =  je  boirai;  condit.  £  bwsre  =  je 
boirais;   imperat.  biva,  =  bois,    byv5  or  bwevS  =  buvons,    byve  or  bweve  =  buvez. 


Present 


^  bwa 

je  bois 

ty  bwa 

tu  bois 

i  bwa 

il  boit 

5  bica 

on  boit 

vu  byve  or 

vu  biveve"1 

vous  buvez 

i  bwe:v 

ils  boivent 

Subjunctive 
ite  g  bwe:v  que  je  boive 


lid  ty  bive.v 
c  i  bwt:v 
Jc  5  bwe:v 

kd  vu  byvje 
c  i  bwt.v 


que  tu  boives 
qu'il  boive 
qu'on  boive 
que  vous  buviez 
qu'ils  boivent 


The  forms  with  ivs,  where  French  has  u,  are  of  course  on  the  analogy  of  the 
many  we  forms.2  Notwithstanding,  I  was  told  that  they  were  rare,  the  fact  that 
they  are  heard  from  the  most  illiterate  tends  to  show  that  the  y  forms  (not  including 
the  past  participle)  are  due  to  school  influence.  Excepting,  then,  the  forms  arising 
from  weak  by  stem,  the  verb  follows  Jcrws.r  with  regularity;  (see,  however,  remark 
to  no.  7  rsdwe.r). 


1  About  Quebec  fe:r  and  te:r. 

2  For  similar  dialect  forms  compare  Behren's 
remarks .  on  boire  in  the  important  article :  Un- 


organische  Lautvertrctung  innerhalb  der  formalen 
Entwickelung  des  franzbsischen  Ycrbalstammes. 
Franzosische  Studien,  III.  Bd.,  1882,  p.  19. 
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III.    Morphology. 


No.  2  d{a)ive:r  —  Vr.  devoir  presents  nothing  noteworthy  save  the  feature 
ahead}-  mentioned  on  p.  154  under  2°.  strong  form  dws:v  appearing  in  the  accent. -d 
forms,  just  as  swe:v  in  the  verb  rwws.r  (no.  7).  weak  <hr  (just  as  saw  in  r&wex) 
in  the  unaccented  ones.  The  future  and  conditional  are  identical  with  those  tenses 
respectively  in  French  that  is  d(d)rre  and  d(d)vre  =  Fr.  devrai  and  devrais,  the  verb 
thruout  its  forms  being  treated  just  like  rs3t»e:r,  which,  saving  dialect  we  =  Fr.  oi, 
is  merely  modern  French.    (For  dialect  ive  =  Fr.  vox,  see  pp.  68-69,  list  45). 

Xo.  3  fe:r  =  Fr.  faire  presents  forms  precisely  analogous  to  the  ones  given 
for  krws.r  above,  save  that  the  past  participle  retains  as  in  French  the  form  which 
the  Latin  factum  (=  dialect  ft  or  Fr.  fait)  has  produced.  The  parts  then  of  fs:r, 
noteworthy  as  contrasted  with  the  equivalent  French  forms  are  the  present  tense  of 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the  present  subjunctive,  the  other  dialect  forms 
being  identical  with  their  equivalents  in  modern  French  (cf.  p.  136,  4°). 


Present 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

f  fe          je  fais 

Tid  f  f: :: 

que  je  (fasse) 

fe           faites 

ty  fe        tu  fais 

led  ty  fs:z 

que  tu  (f asses) 

fdz5       faisons 

i  fe          il  fait 

c  i  fe:z 

qu'il  fasse 

fdze        faites 

5  fe          on  fait 

k  5  fe:z 

qu'on  fasse 

vu  fd.zc    vous  (faites) 

1-9  vu  fj.tje          que  vous  fassiez 

i  fe:z       ils  (font) 

c  i  fe:z 

qirils  fassent 

A  form  exactly  corresponding  to  the  feminine  past  participle  in  French  (faite) 
is  not  heard.  This  general  dialect  feature  of  having  the  feminine  participle  like  the 
masculine  (mentioned  on  pp.  152-53.  under  (3).  pie  for  Fr.  plainte)  is  quite  natural, 
following  the  analogy  of  the  majority  of  past  participles  in  French,  whose  masculine 
and  feminine  forms  are  alike. 

Examples. 

1    la    Ihty.r   ks    z    e     fe     e    hon       2    faze    do  p^    td    d    tre 
la    cloture    que    j'ai  (faite)  est  bonne        (faites)  done  pas  tant  de  train 

No.  4  folwe.r  =  Fr.  falloir.  Influence  of  i  fo  =  Fr.  il  faut.  The  verb  as 
in  French  is  used  impersonally,  the  forms  being:  Pres.  i  fo  =  il  faut;  imperf.  i  fole 
=  il  fallait;  fut.  i  fod)\^  =  il  faudra;  condit.  i  fodre  =  il  faudrait;  subjunct.  c  i 
fal  =  qu'il  (faille);    past  part,  foly  =  fallu. 

The  d  in  the  future  and  conditional  forms  is  merely  French  analogy  where 
the  d  was  intercalated  originally  between  the  I  and  the  r  for  enphony.  In  the 
present  subjunctive,  perhaps  c  i  fol  might  be  looked  for.  after  the  stem  fol  in  the 
other  forms.  It  seems  likely  that  forms  like  dialect  c  i  al,  c  i  val  have  here  in- 
fluenced. Cf.  p.  135,  4,  and  the  dialect  forms  given  by  Jaubert  qu'il  alle,  qu'il  falle 
and  que  je  vale.    Quebec  forms  are  fjlws:r,  i  fole,  foly. 

No.  5  ph:r  =  Fr.  plaire  (phza  =  Fr.  plaisant),  ply  =  Fr.  plu.  With  the 
exception  of  the  infinitive,   past  participle,  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
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indicative  (ph),  the  other  forms  identical  with  their  French  equivalents  are  not  in 
use,  existing  only  as  learned  forms. 

Example:  pU   ti  msje    (for  ti,  see  pp.  133-34,  Note). 

plait  (ti)  monsieur 

No.  6  puwe:r  =  Fr.  pouvoir,  mentioned  on  p.  154  under  2°,  as  a  verb  with 
two  stems  just  as  in  French.  A  form  corresponding  precisely  to  the  third  French 
stem  puis  is  not  in  use.  The  forms  are  as  follows:  Infin.  puws.r  =  pouvoir;  pres. 
part,  puva  =  pouvant;  past  part,  py  =  pu;  imperf.  /'  puvs  =  je  pouvais;  fut.  f 
pure  =  je  pourrai;   condit.  /'  pun  =  je  pourrais. 


Present 


/'  pe 
ty  pe 
i  pe 
5  pe 
vu  pure 
i  pe:v 


je  peux 
tu  peux 
il  peut 
on  peut 
vous  pouvez 
ils  peuvent 


Subjunctive 


lid  f  pu.v 
lid  ty  pe:v 
c  i  pe:v 
k  5  pe:v 
Jc9  vu  puvje 
c  i  pe.v 


que  je  (puisse) 
que  tu  (puisses) 
qu'il  (puisse) 
qu'on  (puisse) 
que  vous  (puissiez) 
qu'ils  (puissent) 


The  future  and  conditional,  which  are  identical  with  the  French  forms,  have 
the  same  origin,  that  is  of  futures  originally  in  -drai,  the  first  consonant  being 
assimilated  to  the  second. 


No.  7  Infin.  rsaws.r1  =  Fr.  recevoir;  pres.  part,  rsdvd  =  recevant;  past 
part.  r(d)sy  =  recji;  imperf.  p  rsdvs  =  je  recevais;  fut.  p  rsdvre  =  je  recevrai; 
condit.  p  rsdvre  =  je  recevrais;  imperat.  r(d)swa  =  regois,  rsdv5  =  recevons, 
rsdve  =  recevez. 


Present 
p  r(d)swa  je  regois 


tu  r(9)swa 
i  r(d)swa 
5  r(d)swa 
vu  rssve 
i  r(d)sws:v 


tu  re^ois 
il  regoit 
on  recoit 
vous  recevez 
ils  re^oivent 


Subjunctive 
Jc9  p  r(9)sive:v  que  je  regoive 


lid  ty  r(9)sivt:v 
c  i  r(d)swe:v 
Jo  5  r(9)sws:v 
Za  vu  r{d)s9vjc 
c  i  r(d)swe:v 


que  tu  reroive 
qu'il  recoive 
<lu'on  regoive 
•iue  vous  receviez 
qu'ils  regoivent 


This  verb,  as  mentioned  on  p.  154  under  2°,  has  as  in  French  a  strong  stem 
dialect  r{d)swe:v  =  Fr.  regoiv  used  in  the  accented  syllables  and  a  weak  stem  r(d)sdv 
in  the  unaccented.  It  is  then  like  bws.r  except  that  the  future  and  conditional  are 
formed   directly  from   the  weak  stem  rsdv,  while  the  future  and  conditional  of  bws.r 


1  In  regard  to  the  a,  as  a  rule,  the  usage 
seems  to  me  what  Beyer  and  Passy  describe: 
§  43,  for  French  (%-h  vwa  or  p-l  vwa)  and  as 
Legendre    also    remarks,    La    langue    frangaise, 


p.  50:  'Quand  l'e  muet  reste  a  l'adjectif,  il  dis- 
parait  dans  le  nom  et  reciproquement:  ce  ch'val 
ou  c'  chevaV 


Present 

f  se 

je  sais 

ty  se 

tu  sais 

i  se 

il  sait 

5  se 

on  sait 

vu  save 

vous  savez 

i  sa:v 

ils  savent 
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come  from  the  infinitive  which  happens  to  be  the  strong  stem  of  this  verb  (OF. 
bevrai).  Of  course  in  Fr.  bone  this  is  modern  and  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
French  future  and  conditional  the  rule  is  to  find  the  vowel  of  the  unaccented  stem. 

No.  8  sawe.r  Fr.  savoir,  asawe.r  (==  Fr.  prep,  d  which  has  become  pre- 
fixed) see  §  LX,  preposition  a.  Pres.  part,  suva  =  (sachant);  past  part,  sy  =  su: 
imperf.  /'  save  =  je  savais;  fut.  /'  sure  =  je  saurai;  condit.  f  sure  =  je  saurais; 
imperat.  se  =  sais,   savo  =  (sachons),   save  =  (sachez). 

Subjunctive 

lea  f  sa.v  que  je  (sache) 

hd  ty  sa:v  que  tu  (saches) 

c  i  sa:v  iiu'il  (sache) 

k  5  sa:v  qu'on  (sache) 

hs  vu  savje  que  vous  (sachiez) 

c  i  sa.v  qu'ils  (sachent) 

The  forms  having  sav-  where  French  has  sache  (LL.  sapya)  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  other  forms  where  sav-  appears  both  in  the  dialect  and  in  French. 
Old  French  has  savrai,  saverai  and  sarai,1  the  verb  forming  its  future  precisely  as 
Fr.  avoir  has,  cf.  p.  131,  4,  and  the  form  sarai  being  preserved  in  other  dialects, 
Saintonge,2  Centre  de  France,  Normandy. 

Examples. 

1    /'  sare    si    sd    h    t    o    di   t    vre    u    no  2    i   fo    apsolymt    Jc9    j    I   sa.r         3    « 

je   saurai  si    ce  que  tu  as   dit  est  vrai   ou  non  il  faut  absolument  que  je  le  (sache)  en 

sard   so,   i  pe  p^   s    trd'pe 
(sachant)  ra    il  pent  pas   se  tromper 

No.  9  ti.r  =  Fr.  taire;  pres.  part.  tt:zd  =  taisant;  past  part,  te.ee,  te  =  tu; 
pres.  /'  tt  (as  in  French)  =  je  tais;  imperf.  f  tt:ze  =  je  taisais;  fut.  /'  ts.re  =  je 
tairai;  condit.  f  ta:rt  =  je  tairais;  subjunct.  hd  f  tt:z  =  que  je  taise;  imperat.  te:s 
twa  =  tais-toi,    Uzo  nu  =  taisons-nous,    ttze  vu  =  taisez-vous. 

The  participle  ttze  arises  thru  influence  of  verbs  of  the  first  class  dene  = 
Fr.  donne,  whose  past  participles  end  in  e.  The  participle  te  has  undergone  influence 
of  such  participles  as  fs  =  Fr.  fait.  In  the  imperative  te:s  tica  is  heard  as  tho  in- 
fluenced by  an  infinitive  form  ttze  (I  find  in  Favre  and  Jaubert  taiser)  and  in  rapid 
utterance  instead  of  U:z  tivn,  which  the  infinitive  ttze  would  point  to,  the  t  of  twa 
has  apparently  unvoiced  the  voiced  z  before  it  thus  making  the  form  tes  twa.3 

Examples. 
1    sez    t'fi    so   p^    Cvho:r    ttze       2    IrTt   i   s    o    y    tt,    on    o   pit   parte 
ses  enfauts  sont  pas    encore    (tus)  quand  il     s'a      eu  (tu)   on     a    pu    parler 


1  See  Bartsch,   Chrestomathie,  p.  513,  savoir.  3  Passy,  Etude,  §392:   "AssimilatioD  regres- 

2  Chabaneau  mentions  this  in  his  Conjugaison  sive". 
fran^aise,  (1878),  p.  123. 
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No.  10  Infin.  volwe.r  =  Fr.  valoir;  pres.  part,  void  =  valant;  past  part,  voly 
=  valu;  imperf.  £  vah  =  je  valais;  fut.  ^  vodre  =  je  vaudrai;  condit.  s;  vodre  = 
je  vaudrais;    imperat.  vo  =  vaux.    val5  =  valons,   vale  =  valez. 

Present  Subjunctive 

£  ro  je  vaux  &9  ^  voZ  que  je  (vaille) 

ty  ro  tu  vaux  fcs  ty  vol  que  tu  (vailles) 

i  vo  il  vaut  c  i  vol  qu'il  (vaille) 

5  vo  on  vaut  /,•  J  vol  qu'on  (vaille) 

rw  vaZe  vous  valez  l;a  vn  volje  que  vous  valiez 

i  vol  ils  valent  c  i  vol  qu'ils  (vaillent) 

Cf.  p.  156,  no.  4  fohve.r  =  Fr.  falloir  and  like  folws.r,  the  forms  with  o  in 
volws:r  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  forms  where  it  occurs  originally,  as  in  the  present 
indicative  i  vo  (valet).  The  subjunctive,  just  as  with  ah  or  folws.r  in  the  dialect, 
shows  no  palatalisation,  being  simply  formed  from  the  radical  vol,  just  as  al  (=  Fr. 
aille)  from  the  root  al  (p.  135  under  4).  The  forms  with  a  (=  Fr.  a)  simply  follow 
the  French  corresponding  forms. 

No.  11  vulwe.r  =  Fr.  vouloir.  This  verb  like  nos.  1,  2,  6,  7  (bwe:r,  d(?)ive:r, 
puwe.r,  and  rsaws.r)  has  a  weak  stem  nil  in  the  unaccented  forms  and  a  strong  stem 
vol  in  the  accented,  the  forms  in  the  dialect,  excepting  the  present  subjunctive,  being 
identical  with  the  corresponding  ones  in  French,  the  verb  being  precisely  like  dialect 
puwe.r  =  Fr.  pouvoir,  no.  6,  save  that  the  future  vudre  and  conditional  vudre 
(originally  in  old  French  vouldrai)  retain  the  d  owing  to  the  preceding  consonant  I 
(even  after  the  vocalization  of  I)  while  the  original  d  in  poudrai,  not  having  a  con- 
sonant behind  it,  became  assimilated  to  the  following  consonant  r.  The  forms  then 
are:  Infin.  vulws.r  =  vouloir;  pres.  part,  ndd  =  voulant;  past  part,  ruly  =  voulu; 
pres.  ^  vo  =  je  veux;  imperf.  f  ruh  =  je  voulais;  fut.  ^  vudre  =  je  voudrai; 
condit.  £  vudrs  =  je  voudrais;   imperat.  ve  =  veux,    ml5  =  voulons,  vule  =  voulez. 

Subjunctive  /••  5  vol  qu'on  (veuille) 

to  s  vol  que  je  (veuille)  *»  '"  r^Jc  que  vous  vouliez 

1-9  ty  vol        que  tu  (veuilles)  c  i  vol  qu'ils  (veuillent) 
c  i  vel            qu'il  (veuille) 

Just  as  with  ale,  folwe.r,  and  vohvs:r  no  palatalization  takes  place  in  the 
present  subjunctive,  the  strong  forms  being  made  with  the  stem  vel. 

No.  12  Infin.  tvs.r  =  Fr.  voir;  pres.  part,  wsjd  =  voyant;  past  part,  vy  = 
vu;  imperf.  ^  ivi.js  =  je  voyais  (like  krwe.r,  p.  154);  fut.  £  we.re  =  je  (verrai); 
condit.  £  tvs.re  =  je  (verrais);  subjunct.  led  %  we:j  =  que  je  voie;  imperat.  tea  = 
vois,   ws:j5  =  voyons,   tve:je  =  voyez. 

Present 


£  wa 

je  vois 

5  wa 

on  voit 

ty  wa 

tu  vois 

vu  ws:je 

vous  voyez 

i  wa 

il  voit 

i  ivt.j 

ils  voient 

L60  in.    Morphology. 

For  loss  of  Fr.  v  before  oi  =  dialect  tct  or  tea,  see  pp.  59-63.  The  verb  is 
conjugated  in  all  its  forms  precisely  like  dialect  krwe:r  =  Fr.  croire.  p.  154.  The 
a  of  the  forms  ending  in  that  vowel  has  not  so  much  of  the  u  quality  as  that  in 
hrwu  Likewise,  in  French,  Passy  and  Beyer  make  a  distinction  writing  the  a  in 
croire  as  a,  and  that  in  voir  as  a  (Das  gesprocliene  Franzosisch,  pp.  147-8).  The 
future  and  conditional  forms  cannot  be  Fr.  uerrai  and  verrais,  but  correspond  to 
Fr.  voirai  and  voirais;  or,  like  so  many  of  the  dialect  verbs  which  form  the  pres.  subj., 
as  shown  in  no.  11,  directly  from  a  frequently  heard  stem,  so  here  ws.r  has  been 
taken  and  the  future  terminations  added.  Cf.  bwe.r,  p.  155,  and  remark  under  r&w&r, 
p.  157.  The  Norman  form  of  the  future  from  infin.  veir  is  voirai  (Moisy).  A  common 
expression  heard  much  about  Carleton  is:  t  u  k  a  we:r  =  tu  (n')as  qu'a  voir. 

No.  13  (eklu.r)  =  Fr.  eclore,  differing  from  the  other  verbs  in  the  list  in 
having  n  before  the  final  r  (see  p.  46  for  eJdu  and  eklu.r).  These  two  forms  of  this 
verb  are  the  ones  in  every-day  use. 

Examples. 

1    le  puis   s5    eJdn       2    la  pul   wo    eklu.r    bt    vit 
les  poulets  sont  eclos  la   poule  va     eclore   bien  vite 

(a)  A  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  mouioir  is  not  in  use,  the  word  in 
popular  use  being  gruje  =  Fr.  grouiller. 

Examples.  1    gruje  pl,      2   i  fe   gruje    hi    tub 

grouillez  pas  il  fait  grouiller  la  table 

I  find  in  Jaubert:  "II  ne  peut  plus  se  grouiller."  Moliere  uses  the  word  in 
Acte  III,  Scene  V  of  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme:  ".  .  .  la  tete  lui  grouille-t-elle  deja." 

(b)  A  form  exactly  corresponding  to  Fr.  pleuroir  is  not  in  use.1  The 
word  is  muje  =  Fr.  mouiller.  Both,  A.  Eveille  (Glossaire  saintongeais)  and  Jonain 
give  mouiller  =  Fr.  pleuvoir. 


Exclamatory,  negative,  and  interrogative  forms. 

§  LVIIL  (1)  This  topic  having  been  quite  fully  discussed  in  treating  of  the 
auxiliary:  p.  132,  6;  p.  133,  ti;  p.  135,  f  wo  ii  =  Fr.  je  vais  ti,  need  only  be  referred 
to  here.  The  exclamatory  form  is  like  the  interrogative,  see  p.  136,  examples  11,  13, 
and  15.  For  completeness  an  example  of  a  pronominal  verb  conjugated  inter- 
rogatively is  added.2 


1   Cf.  for  almost  identical  usage  Legendre,  2  Cf.  p.  144,  foot-note  5. 

La  langue  franraise,  p.  57. 
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%  m  le:v  ti 

td  le:v  ty 

[rarer  ty  t{d)  le:v  ti 

i  s(9)  le:r  ti 

a  s{9)  lo:r  ti 


je  me  leve  (ti) 
te  leves  tu 
tu  te  leves  (ti)] 
il  se  leve  (ti) 
elle  se  leve  (ti) 


5  s(d)  lo:v  ti 
vu  hire  vu 
i  s(a)  le.r  ti 
i  s{d)  le:v  ti 


Note.     The  Quebec  form  is  lav  tbruout. 


on  se  leve  (ti) 
vous  levez-vous 
ils  se  levent  (ti) 
elles  se  levent  (ti) 


The  passive  verb. 

(2)  Infin.  s:t  eme  =  etre  aime;  pres.  part,  eta  eme  =  etant  aime;  past  part. 
ete  eme  =  ete  aime;  pres.  f  sy  eme  =  je  suis  aime;  imperf.  %  ete  eme  =  j'etais 
aime;  fut.  f  fre  eme  —  je  serai  aime;  condit.  /'  /)>  e me  =  je  serais  aime;  subjnnct. 
hd  f  stva  eme  =  que  je  sois  aime.  The  forms  thruout  corresponding  with  their 
French  equivalents  seem  to  call  therefore  for  no  further  comment. 


Pronominal  verbs. 

(3)  As  may  be  seen  from  the  conjugation  of  s(»)  leve  under  (1)  just  above, 
the  correspondence  between  the  dialect  and  French  is  the  same:  s  kufe  =  se  coucher, 
s  hve  =  se  lever,  s  abije  =  s'habiller.  These  verbs  are  in  the  popular  language 
invariably '  conjugated  with  awe.r. 


Examples. 

I1    m    e    abije    a    Li    kurs 

2    f 

je     m"ai    habille    a    la    course 

je 

m    e   prom{p)ne    tut   sol  je:r   stve.r 
m'ai       promene       tout  seul   bier    soir 

trope  (trci'pe)    t   [a:b 
trompe  de  cbambre 


3   ^  m  ave 

je   m'avais 


Neuter  verbs.2 

(4)  Neuter  verbs  are  almost  invariably  conjugated  with  aive:r  =  Fr.  avoir; 
the  forms  of  et  =  Fr.  etre  are  sometimes  used,  due,  I  suspect,  to  learned  influence. 
awe.r  forms  being  far  more  popular.  M.  Legendre,  speaking  of  Canadian  neuter 
verbs,3  says  that  some  are  conjugated  indifferently  with  etre  or  avoir,  but  a  state  is 
meant  when  etre  is  used,  while  action  is  implied  when  avoir  is  used.    The  teacher  in 


1  This  is  a  trait  which  distinguishes  to  a 
certain  extent  Acadian  from  Canadian.  Cf.  again 
Legendre  (p.  5(i)  who  says:  "Les  verbes  reflechis, 
a  part  les  accidents  de  prononciation,  ne  pretent 
a  aucune  remarque  speciale.  On  enteud  cependant 
dire,  mais  bien  rarement:  je  m'ai  fait  battre,  ils 
s'ont  fait  gronder,  etc." 


2  Agnel,  speaking  of  the  conjugation  of  neuter 
verbs  in  popular  rural  French  about  Paris,  says: 
".  .  .  les  paysans  se  servent  plus  frequemment  de 
l'auxiliare  avoir.  Par  exemple  ils  disent:  il  a 
arrive  Ziier,"  etc.,  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris, 
pp.  76-7. 

3  La  langue  fran^aise,  p.  5G. 
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Carleton    assured    me   that   the  local  dialect  there  made   no  such  distinction.     The 
following  examples  illustrate  Carleton  usas-e: 

1  j   e    UT'be      2    z   e   arive       3    z   e  parti       4    z   e   niny  h    z    e   sorti  6    t    o 

j'ai     tombe               j'ai     arrive               j'ai     parti                j'ai     venu              j'ai      sorti  tu  a 

rsste      7    /'    u    dtre     8    kd't   z  e  y  fini   d   ezarbe1   m5  garde,  z   e   rd'tre  a  la   mez5 

reste             il    a    entre           quaud  j'ai   eu    fini    d'(esherber)    mon  jardin,  j'ai    rentre     a  la  maison 


Impersonal  verbs. 

(5)    The  correspondence  of  the  dialect  forms  to  the  respective  French  forms 
is  nearly  the  same.    I  recorded  the  following  slight  variations  in  the  popular  speech: 

1.  sCcble  =  Fr.  sembler  is  used  personally  thus  z  m  sc'rb  for  Fr.  il  me  semble 
(see  p.  142.  no.  6). 

2.  mnje  =  Fr.  mouiller  is  the  popular  form  as  stated  above,  p.  160.  (b)  for 
Fr.  pleuvoir. 

3.  Fr.  faire  des  eclairs  has  no  exact   equivalent,  the  simple  ekhre  =  Fr. 
eclairer,  being  invariably  used. 

4.  Fr.  il  me  tarde,  or  an  identical  dialect  expression,  is  not  popular,    j  e  ^:t 
=  Fr.  j'ai  hate,  is  what  is  used. 

5.  The   common  French   expression  il  s'agit  de  has  no  exact  equivalent:  de 
quoi  est-ce  qu'il  s'agit  is  rendered  by  Jcwas  Jca  se  =  Fr.  quoi  est-ce  que  cest. 

6.  Instead  of  a  form  like  Fr.  il  s'en  fant,  i  s  a  ma:k  =  Fr.  il  sen  manque, 
is  always  used: 

1    i   s    a   md.k    led    st    iri.r    e(:)j    ete    osi   dy.r   to    I   ivs:r  p>L,'se         2    i   s    a    md.k 
il    s'en  manque  que  cet  hiver     ait      ete   aussi    dur    que     l'hiver    passe  il   s'en   manque 

/>•    a    se(:)j    crsi   rajd:t   Jc9    sa   se:r         3    i   s    d   md.k    Ta    z    d    s(j)j    o'td   k   08    o't 
qu'elle  soit     aussi  vaillante  que   sa    soeur  il    s'en  manque  que   j'eu      aie   autant  qu'eux  autre* 

Examples  of  usage  of  impersonal  verbs. 

1    i   fe    bo    tt       2  _;'    e    trwaz   e:r      3   i    ton      4    i   ns.z      5    i   grsl      6    i   ekh.r    ti 
il  fait  beau  temps       il  est    trois   heures         il  tonne  il  neige  il  grele  il  eclaire  (ti) 

ce   pol      7    i  rd  (vs)  ti  fo:r  o'xordyi!      8    i  fole-  to  z  sive(:)j  II,  a  mate      9    i   mu.j 
un  peu  il    vent       (ti)  fort   aujourd'lmi  il  fallait  que  je     sois       la  (ce)  matin  il  mouille 

a   rars   ddpy  js:r   sws:r     10   i   zol*     11    so   krvjs  p\^   d   sorti.r    I   swb.t     12   kicas 
a    verse   depuis   hier    soir  il   gele  qa,  convient  pas   de    sortir     le    soir  quoi  est-ce 

c  j    u?      13  j    o    c    i    ro   po    m    rd:d   m5    lir 

qu'il  y    a  il  y  a    qu'il  veut  pas    me  rendre  mon  livre 


1  See  p.  19,  foot-note  G,  and  for  j  e  y  fini,  2  See  p.  156,  no.  4. 

p.  131,  top.  3  See  p.  139,  no.  11. 
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Adverbs 

§  LIX.     1°. 

Adverbs  of  time. 

1 

alo.r 

alors 

15 

dre  asto.r 

des  a  cette  heure 

2 

a  matt  (mata) 

for  (ce  matin) 

]•; 

Jcd:s 

quand  est-ce 

3 

asto.r 

a  cette  lieure 

17 

hl.l 

quand 

4 

avd.~jt:r 

avant-hier 

18 

huh-ftca,  colcfica 

quelquefois 

5 

dko:r 

encore 

19 

15'ts 

longtemps 

6 

dn  en  sol  fiva 

en  une  seule  fois 

20 

O'xordqi,  o'zordi[i 

aujourd'hui 

7 

cTst[it  (iVsqit) 

ensuite 

21 

o'terfwa 

autrefois 

8 

beto 

bientot 

22 

pi 

puis 

9 

da  bon- 

d'abord 

23 

pyto 

plutot 

10 

ds  bon  o:r 

de  bonne  heure 

24 

suve 

souvent 

11 

dame,  damd 

demain 

25 

tahr.r 

tout  a  l'heure 

12 

dopy  (Aipi) 

depnis 

2G 

t^.r 

tard 

13 

de^o 

deja 

27 

tegu,  taper 

toujours 

14 

d5 

done 

28 

js:r 

hier 

No.  1  alo.r  =  Fr.  alors.  o  —  Fr.  b,  see  p.  37,  list  25,  no.  2.  Examples 
seeming  to  call  for  no  comment  will  simply  be  passed  over. 

No.  2  a  matt,  a  mata  used  for  Fr.  ce  matin.  Jaubert  sajrs:  "«  matin  ou  a 
ce  matin  pour  ce  matin"  Professor  Bocher's  comment  in  his  note  no.  79  (Holts'  edition 
of  La  petite  Fadette)  a  propos  of  a  cette  fois  will  be  found  quoted  on  p.  148,  foot- 
note 2.    a  S3  stvt.r  is  also  a  Carleton  expression. 

No.  3  asto.r  =  Fr.  a  cette  heure.  This  expression  found  in  the  dialect 
dictionaries  and  spelled  in  a  half  dozen  different  ways  (see  Favre,  Moisy,  Jaubert) 
is  used  for  Fr.  maintcnant,  a  like  form  for  which  the  dialect  does  not  have.  It  is 
very  common;  cf.  the  note  on  a  matt  just  above:  i  ft  bo  aste.r  =  Fr.  il  fait  beau  a 
cette  lieure.  Dunn  cites  it  in  Amyot  and  Montaigne;  cf.  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld, 
XVIe  siecle  en  France,  §  258. 

No.  4  avazjt:r  =  Fr.  avant-hier,  due  to  influence  of  the  numerous  forms 
where  s  is  heard  between  two  words  (cf.  p.  114,  2.,  also  p.  121,  4.);  and  as  Professor 
Bocher  remarks  in  note  132  of  La  petite  Fadette  (see  no.  2  above)  this  is  quite 
common,  in  all  parts  of  France,  by  the  uneducated:  i  t  mo.r  ava'zje.r  =  Fr.  il  est 
mort  avant-hier. 

No.  5  iiko.r  =  Fr.  encore,  see  no.  1  alo.r  above. 

No.  6  an  en  sol  fiva  =  Fr.  en  une  seule  fois,  I  was  told,  replaced  Fr.  d  la 
fois,  for  which  an  exact  equivalent  is  not  in  use.    Also  da  en  sol  fir  a. 

No.  7  d-si[d  =  Fr.  ensuite.  This  i  can  be  heard  before  almost  any  final 
consonant;  cf.  pp.  34-35,  list  22. 

No.  8  beto  =  Fr.  bientot.  There  is  no  exact  form  for  Fr.  tot  used  alone,  it 
only  appears  in  the  dialect  in  composition.  This  is  merely  bito  with  loss  of  nasality 
and  pronounced  a  little  higher  up,  which  change  does  not  seem  altogether  remarkable 
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in  an  unaccented  syllable.  The  Quebec  forms  usually  heard  are  bdto  and  bceto;  but 
also  bdo  and  beto. 

)iu    ok   vu    ft    dmdde   si   vu    vule   ale   fyz   0    beto 
mon  oncle  vons  fait  demander  si  vous  voulez  aller  chez  eux  bientot 

or,  as  the  Carleton  teacher  translated:  tantot;  the  fyz  0  here  means  chez-lui,  but  fyz 
0,  being  so  much  more  frequently  heard,  is  here  so  used;  see  p.  120,  2. 

No.  9  dabo.r  =  Fr.  d'abord,  see  nos.  1  and  5  above. 

No.  10  dd  bon  e:r  =  Fr.  de  bonne  heure,  used  where  tot  is  the  common  word 
in  French:  si   vnz   arive  p^  ply   d   bon    0.r,    vu   sre  pynise1 

si    vous  arrivez  pas    plus   de  bonue  heure,  vous  serez  (puni) 

No.  11  dams,  dsma.  The  Quebec  forms  are  "dome  ou  ddma  ou  peut-etre 
quelque  chose  comme  eternal"  Rivard. 

No.  12  ddpy  =  Fr.  depuis  (y  =  Fr.  ui,  see  p.  51,  4.  Special  cases,  no.  2),  dzpi 
can  be  heard,  due  to  neglect  of  rounding. 

No.  14  do  =  Fr.  done.  So  pronounced  simply  on  the  analogy  of  forms  where 
the  c  in  French,  in  certain  positions,  is  silent.  See  Lesaint,  p.  132,  bottom,  for 
examples  in  French. 

No.  15  dre  aste.r  meaning  about  the  same  as  Fr.  des  a  cette  heure: 

1    si   vu   vule,   z   »ho   vu  peje    drs   ast0.r  2    rule    vu    aws.r    rot       byte       ntt 

si  vous  voulez,  je   vais  vous  payer  (des)  a  cette  heure  voulez-vous   avoir    votre  butin  (linge)  net 

drh    ast0.r  ? 
des   a  cette  heure 

Roquefort  gives:  "dr'cs:  des,  a  l'instant,  de  ce  moment-la,  directe."  The  word  drs 
taken  by  itself  is  a  preposition;  see  §  LX,  no.  20. 

No.  16  lcd:s  is  merely  a  contraction  of  Fr.  quand  est-ce,  due  to  rapidity  of 
utterance;  cf.  komd.s  or  komi:s  =  Fr.  comment  est-ce,  §  LIX,  2°,  no.  5. 

No.  17  M:t  =  Fr.  quand  (see  Phonology,  p.  75.  no.  4): 

kd:t    ty   vjPdrL,,    z    ire    t   we:r   kd:t   z   are    fini 
quaud  tu    viendras,     j'irai    te    voir    quand    j'aurai    fini 

No.  18  kekfwa,  cekfiva  =  Fr.  quelquefois.  For  vocalization  of  Fr.  I,  see 
p.  91,  no.  4. 

No.  20  o'xordt[i,  ogordqi  =  Fr.  aujourd'hui.  Explained  on  p.  39,  no.  8.  as 
regards  the  vowel.  For  the  Saintonge  x,  cf.  Junain's  jhour,  avant-jhour,  au-jhour,  etc.. 
and  see  p.  104,  list  66,  no.  29. 

No.  21  otmfwa  =  Fr.  autrefois.    See  p.  93,  list  57,  no.  21. 

No.  22  pi  =  Fr.  puis.    See  no.  12  above. 

No.  23  pyto  =  Fr.  plutot.  Cf.  pyi  =  Fr.  pluie,  pi  rizi  =  Fr.  pleuresie,  and 
see  explanation  p.  92,  nos.  11  and  12. 

No.  25  tah:r  =  Fr.  tout  a  l'heure.  Cited  by  Dunn  who  says:  "Picard. 
Champaigne,  and  Lorraine  form  for  Fr.  tout  a  l'heure."     The  accented  syllable  so 


1  For  pynise,  see  p.  143,  foot-note  1. 
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preoccupies  the  attention,  that  the  unaccented  vowel  fails  to  be  heard;  the  t  which 
precedes  it  becoming  one  and  the  same  with  the  following  t. 

i   u  p^'se    tale.v  Cf.  Passy's:  'f.dte   mn   ami   {Etude,  §  271) 

il    a    passe  tout  a  l'heure  je  suis  enchante  mon   ami 

Corblet  spells  taleure:  "De  meme  en  Lorrain,  Champagne  et  Ronchi." 

No.  26  t^.r  =  Fr.  tard.    See  p.  15,  list  7,  no.  24. 

No.  27  tdzu  =  Fr.  toujours.  See  p.  33,  Special  cases,  no.  h.  z  e  tdzu  frs.i  = 
Fr.  j'ai  toujours  froid.    The  final  r  appears  to  be  lost  thru  enfeeblement. 

No.  28  je.r  =  Fr.  hier.  The  insertion  of  j  between  two  syllabic  vowels  has 
been  repeatedly  noted  (cf.  pepelje  =  Fr.  peuplier,  tabolje  =  Fr.  tablier,  pp.  91,  92, 
nos.  9  and  14)  and  is  common  in  French,  the  difficulty  in  cases  like  Fr.  hier  being 
to  avoid  its  creeping  in.  Indeed,  Passy  writes  prije  (Etude,  §  529)  usual  pronunciation 
for  Fr.  prier.  In  dialect  je.r,  the  i  has  become  palatalized  and  blended  with  the 
palatal  j.    Michaelis-Passy  give  ije.r  =  je.r. 

There  is  no  exact  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  jadis;  dsjenme  =  Fr.  ancienne- 
ment  is  the  popular  expression. 

For  Fr.  desormais,  the  dialect  says  a  I  ac{d)nir  =  Fr.  a  l'avenir. 
For  Fr.  hientot,  ht  rit  =  Fr.  bien  vite  is  commonly  heard. 
There  is  no  equivalent  for  Fr.  naguere. 


2°.    Adverbs  of  quantity. 


1     ase 

assez 

6 

mict 

2     a  mas 

en  masse 

7 

oid 

3     U 

bien 

8 

pe 

4     buJcu 

beaucoup 

9 

ply,  plys 

5     ~kome:s 

comment 

est-ce 

10 

td 

used  for 

combien 

11 

tro 

moms 

autant 

peu 

plus 

tant 

trop 


2   i"   e  jy   ase  pe:r   Jc9   %   e    kazimi  mury 
j'ai     eu   assez   peur   que    j'ai    quasiment  (mort) 


No.  1  ase  =  Fr.  assez: 

1    £    e   ase  pe:r  pur    d   muri.r 
j'ai    assez  peur    pour   en   mourir 

No.  2  a  mas  =  Fr.  en  masse: 

ave   vu   ase    d    ars?    u,   wi,   z   an    e   a   mas 
avez-vous  assez  de  (place)    ah,  oui,      j'en      ai  en  masse 

No.  3  be  =  Fr.  bien: 

z   ire    vu   we:r   M  vit 
j'irai   vous   voir   bien  vite 

This  contraction  is  caused  by  loss  of  accent,  the  word  becoming,  as  in  the  example 
just  given,  a  proclitic.  When,  however,  the  word  is  used  as  a  noun  it  is  pronounced 
as  in  French:  bje: 

i   o  pardy    s5    bje 

il    a    perdu     son  bien 
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No.  -1   buku      -    Fr.  beaucoup.     See  Phonology,   p.  17.   list  35,  no.  3.    A  form 
like   I')'.  tres  not  being  in  use,  bwku  is  used  in  the  dialect  corresponding  to  Fr.  U 

1    i   ft    bwku    f'o        2    b>:z   ekard   so  p^   bwku   bon        3    cuz   ave   buku   d  patat 
il  fait  beaucoup  chand  leurs  eeardes  sont  pas  beaucoup  bonnes  vous  avez  beaucoup  de  patates 

No,  5  komt.s  =  Fr.  comment  est-ce,  besides  being  used  as  in  French,  is  also 
used  for  Fr.  combien,  for  which  the  dialect  does  not  have  a  like  form: 

komt.s   h$   t   u  peje   so 
comment  est-ce  que  tu  as   paye    qa.    (meaning  combien) 

Cf.  M:s  =  Fr.  quand  est-ce,  p.  164,  no.  16. 

No.  9  plys  ==  Fr.  plus  (so  pronounced  when  the  word  marks  quantity,  analogy 
of  the  many  cases  in  French  where  the  5  is  sounded): 

1    ?   e  ptys   d  P3m   &    tw&      2    nine  ply   nw  ws:r 
j'ai     plus    de  pommes  que  toi        (ne)  venez  plus    me    voir 

3°.    Other  adverbs. 


1 

alje:r 

ailleurs 

9 

i 

y 

2 

d'serme 

(meme) 

10 

isit,  isit, 

sit 

ici 

3 

e'si 

ainsi 

11 

k, 

la 

4 

dddu 

dedans 

12 

ms:m 

meme 

5 

ddo.r 

dehors 

13 

prssh 

presque 

6 

cfasu:r,  ddsu 

dessous 

14 

purkwas 

pourquoi  est-ce 

7 

ddsy:r,  ddsy 

dessus 

8 

eju,  ejus,  us 

et  ou,  on 

et  on  est- 

est-ce, 
ce 

No.  1  alje.r  =  Fr.  ailleurs.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  dialect  I 
corresponds  to  Fr.  palatalized  ill.  ;il  stands  for  Fr.  aille  (p.  135,  4)  tho  the  sources  of 
the  dialect  and  of  the  French  forms  are  different.  That  such  a  pronunciation  as  that  of 
Carleton  existed  in  XVIth  century  French,  the  spellings  wrhich  Thurot  •  gives  might  lead 
one  to  believe:  allieurs,  etc.  There  was  some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  li  and  Ik  for  Thurot  remarks:  "A  Paris  ...  on  substituait  li  a  IhP  A  propos  of 
aille,  Jaubert  says:  "prononce  comme  a-gl  (yl  mouille)"  and  he  writes  ailleurs.  While 
the  form  Jaubert  gives  represents  a  XVIth  century  pronunciation  of  the  word  which 
became  palatalized  later  in  modern  French,  the  Carleton  form  also  indicates  an 
earlier  stage  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  dialect: 

ale    vuz   <1   alje.r   h   isit 
allez  vous  en  ailleurs    qu'ici 

No.  2  a'serme  in  the  sense  of  "even*',  "in  addition  to",  was  translated  to  me  by 
Fr.  meme.  It  seems  to  be  etymologically  the  old  French  word  which  I  find  in  Godefroy 
and  Roquefort:  ensement  =  "en  meme  temps,  aussi*',  etc.  I  find  what  I  take  to  be 
the  same  word  in  Favre  (Glossaire  du  I'oitou)  spelled  ensrement  =  Fr.  seulement. 


1  Tome  II,  p.  300. 
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Fr.-Can.  cTsccrma  =  Fr.   uniquement.     The  following  examples  will  show  how  it  is 
used  in  the  Carleton  dialect: 

1     S'serme    i    o  p^   y    I   co:r   d   mni.r   m   we.r        2  pre  (pra)    do    de  pilyl;  prdz 
(enseurrement)  il    a    pas   eu   le  coeur   de    venir    me    voir  prends  done  des  pilules ;  prends 

(7       usorme       do   e   pi    ty    icf-r^    led    bjt   so   ro   t  fe:r     3    Icom    t    o    de  pom,   don 
en  (enseurrement)  deux  et  puis  tu    verras   que  bien    <;a    va   te   faire       comme  tu  as  des  pommes,  donne 

mwaz    a       d'sorme        do    e   f  fre    JcS'te 

moi      en  (enseurrement)  deux  et  je  serai  content 

No.  6  d&su:r  =  Fr.  dessous.    For  r,  cf.  p.  98,  no.  6. 
ty   dwa   &ws:r   fret   avsh   sto  ptit   blu:z    Zu?    n5,   %   c   mi   ui   Jco:r   dzsit.r 
tu     dois     avoir     froid    avec   cette  petite  blouse  la?      non,    j'ai    mis   un  corps '  dessous 

No.  8  eju  =  Fr.  et  on.  That  this  slight  transitory  sound  at  the  beginning 
may  be  the  conjunction  et  seems  not  unnatural.  The  same  with  ejus  =  Fr.  et  on 
est-ce.  The  insertion  of  a  j  in  such  cases  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  (cf.  p.  165, 
no.  28).    us  is,  of  course,  Fr.  ou  est-ce. 

ejus   lid    ty   v^? 
et  on  est-ce  que  tu    vas? 

No.  10  isit,  sit.  I  have  recorded  isit  on  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  10;  sit  is  merely  a 
shortened  form  occasioned  by  rapidity.  For  the  t,  no  explanation  occurs.  Moisy: 
kite;  Jaubert:  icit. 

No.  14  purlnvas  =  Fr.  pourquoi  est-ce: 

purlcwas   led    ty    trava:j   p^?    a   lzo:z   lid    t    o   po    mny    avd 
pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  travailles  pas        a   cause  que  tu  as   pas    venu   avant 


4°.  Adverbs  are  formed  also  as  in  French  by  adding  the  termination  ms 
(ma)  =  Fr.  -ment  to  the  fern,  form  of  the  adjective,  which,  however,  may  not  be 
the  feminine  of  the  modern  French  form: 


dusmi  doucement 

orozmi  heureusement 


sartenmt  certainement 

vifnti  vivement 


(a)    Just  as  in  French,  so,  too,  in  the  dialect,  adjectives  are  used  adverbially, 
for  example: 

fe:r  cher 


fo  faux 

o  haut 


iu  bas 

gys  juste 

fo.r  fort 


Examples.  1    a    fd    fo        2    i   zu   fo.r        3    i  pari   6o 

elle  chante  faux  il  joue  fort  ils  parlent  bas 

Other  adjectives  so  used  can  be  heard: 

z    I    e    atrape   pli 
je    l'ai     attrape    joli 

1  =  gilet  de  laine. 
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5°.    Other  adverbial  expressions. 

1  a  py  )>)!  a  peu  pres  4    old  Jcom  otd     autant  comme  autant 

2  a  tu  bit  t  fu    a  tout  bout  de  champ  5     ttt  bt  k  wi        peut-etre  bien  que  oui 

3  d  livtz  a  hoi    de  loin  en  loin 

No.  1  a  py  pre '  =  Fr.  a  peu  pres  (Phonolog}',  p.  51,  no.  1).  Moisy  (Diction- 
naire  normand)  gives:  "a  pit  pres,  loc.  adv.  a  peu  pres." 

Tomd's   led    vuz   e:t   d    rot   gam  (E.  gang).''    on   t   a   py  pre    trt.z 
comment  est-ce  que  vous  etes  de  votre  "gang"'  on   est   a    peu  pres   treize 

komds  =  Fr.  combien,  as  stated  on  p.  166,  no.  5.  The  on  t  is  clearly  here  for  Fr. 
nous  sommes. 

No.  2  a  tu  but  t  fd  =  Fr.  a  tout  bout  de  champ,  ordinarily  has  the  meaning: 
d  chaque  instant,  continuellement.     For  the  t  in  but,  see  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  4. 

No.  3  d  liviz  d  Iwt  =  Fr.  de  loin  en  loin.    For  the  z,  see  pp.  121-22,  4. 

No.  4  o'tfi,  horn  o'td  has  ordinarily  the  meaning  of  ires  souvent. 

No.  5  tet  bi  lid  wi  for  Fr.  peut-etre  bien  que  oui  is  like  taU:r  for  Fr.  tout  a 
l'heure,  p.  164,  no.  25. 

6n.  The  adverbs  of  negation  most  commonly  heard  are  p\~,  =  Fr.  pas;  ply 
or  py  =  Fr.  plus;  zame  =  Fr.  jamais;  ocynmt  =  Fr.  aucunement;  je  lea  or  rye  to 
=  Fr.  rien  que;  js.r  =  Fr.  guere  (but  hardly  popular).  All  of  these  forms  are 
used,  as  has  been  repeatedly  noted,  in  examples  already  given  (cf.  also  p.  132,  6) 
without  any  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  ne. 

For  py,  in  a  case  like  z  dn  e  py  =  Fr.  j'en  ai  plus,  see  p.  92,  no.  10.  Nor- 
mandy and  Center  of  France.    Dunn  notes  2^^- 

1.  Forms  corresponding  exactly  to  Fr.  ne  . .  .  que  are  not  popular;  rjt  or  je 
.  .  .  to  is  the  popular  expression: 

1    komts   l-d   z   wo    fe:r   so?    t   o   rjt   Jc   a   ws:r        2   s   e    ti   mahze   a   fs:r  so? 
comment  est-ce  que  je  vais   faire    ca       tu  as   rien   qu'a     voir  c?est-il      malaise    a    faire  ca 

no,   on   o    rjt    k   a   ws:r 
non,    on    a    rien    qu'a     voir 

2.  There  is  no  exact  form  for  Fr.  point,  p^  =  Fr.  pas  doing  duty  in  such  cases. 

3.  The  particles  wi  and  no  are  identical  with  Fr.  oui  and  non;  si,  as  a 
negative,  is  not  used  alone,  the  expression  being  invariably  si  ft  =  Fr.  si  fait,  sort 
=  Fr.  certes,  is  much  used. 

4.  An  exact  form  for  Fr.  assurement  is  not  heard,  syrmi  =  Fr.  surement, 
being  quite  popular. 

5.  The  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  pas  du  tout  is  p  d  tut  =  Fr.  pas  en  toute. 


1  Manseau  notes  this  expression,  giving  examples  of  its  use:  Dictionnaire  canadien,  p.  68.    In  the 
example,  v  =  ng  in  E.  thing. 
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G.  A  form  like  Fr.  dans  peu  or  sous  peu  is  not  heard,  da  po  d  ta  (tt)  = 
Fr.  dans  peu  de  temps,  is  common. 

7.  Fr.  a  bon  marchc  is  expressed  popularly:  a  grd  mar fe  =  Fr.  a  grand  marche. 

8.  Fr.  tout  d  coup  has  no  exact  equivalent;  tu  d  &  leu  =  Fr.  tout  d'un  coup, 
is  what  is  commonly  heard;  also  common  about  Quebec,  where  a  leu  (=  a  coup)  and 
d  a,  ku  (=  d'a  coup)  are  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  tu  d  &  leu. 

9.  There  is  no  exact  corresponding  form  for  Fr.  de  temps  d  autre;  d  taz 
(ttz)  a  ta  (te)  =  Fr.  de  temps  en  temps,  is  the  expression  in  current  use. 


Prepositions. 


§  LX. 

1 

a 

a 

2 

a  kote  dd 

a  cote  de 

3 

a  ko:z  dd 

a  cause  de 

4 

a  I  frtu:r  da 

a  l'entour  de 

5 

a  I  eg^:r  dd 

a  regard  de 

6 

am5 

amont 

7 

a  pur  dd 

a  part  de 

8 

apre 

apres 

9 

a  rabu.r  dd 

a  rebours  de 

10 

avd 

avant 

11 

avsk,  avek,1  ave 

avec 

12 

d 

en 

13 

d:t 

entre 

14 

d'vs.r 

envers 

15 

dd 

dans 

16 

d(9) 

de 

17 

darje.r 

derriere 

18 

ddpy,  ddpi 

depuis 

19 

davd 

devant 

20 

drt  2 

des 

21 

dyrd 

durant 

22 

kd:t  e 

quand  et 

23 

k5:t 

contre 

24 

malgre,  margre 

malgre 

25 

o  Ijeir  d9 

au  lieu  de 

26 

opre  dd 

aupres  de 

27 

o  ru  dd 

au  ras  de 

28 

o:r 

hors 

29 

pa{:)r,  pa(:)r 

par 

30 

parmi 

parmi 

31 

pd'nd 

pendant 

32 

pre  dd 

pres  de 

32a 

pn(:)r 

pour 

33 

sd 

sans 

34 

su(i)r 

sous 

35 

sy 

sur 

36 

sy,  f(>,  fee,  fy,  fys 

chez 

37 

vs.r 

vers 

Note.  The  quantity  is  indicated  as  usual  in  the  above  words  where  it  may  possibly  appear. 
As  these  words,  however,  almost  invariably  appear  unaccented  in  the  phrase,  the  quantity  distinction 
there  is  not  apparent  and  therefore  is  not  recorded. 

No.  1  a  =  Fr.  a:  s   t    la   fs:t   a  pap^ 

e'est    la    fete    a     papa 
For  like  expressions,  see  the  dialect  dictionaries  (Norman,  Saintonge,  and  Centre  de  la 
France);  they  show  how  common  this  use  of  d  is  in  the  provinces;  cf.  also  Manseau 


1  About  Quebec  the  forms  are  avtk  and  avek, 
the  former  being  perhaps  the  more  generally 
popular. 


About  Quebec  invariably  dre. 
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(Dictionnaire  canadien):  &  la  rdvy  —  Fr.  a  la  revue,  popular  for  Fr.  an  reooir;  cf. 
also  Dunn:  a  mate,  a  matd  =  Fr.  a  matin,  a  swe:r  Fr.  a  soir,  a  ste.r  =  Fr.  a 
cette  heure,  for  Fr.  ce  matin,  ce  soir,  a  cette  heure,  mainlenant;  cf.  the  note  on  a  matt, 
,v  matS,  p.  163,  no.  2  and  p.  148,  foot-note  2;  a  la  mi.  =  Fr.  a  la  main,  meaning  Fr. 
commode.  Littre  under  ||9°  gives  d  la  main  in  the  dialect  sense.  The  Norman  phrase, 
according  to  Moisy,  is  a  main;  he  gives  a  quotation  from  Froissard:  XIII,  96.  and 
XVI,  f.  38,  (taken  from  Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palayc,  tome  VII,  p.  221,  under  2  main, 
expressions,  4°:  "Ce  voyage  ne  nous  est  pas  bien  a  la  main")  showing  a  la  main  to 
be  used  in  old  French  just  as  in  the  dialect,  "d  main  se  trouve  dans  le  patois 
normand  ou  il  a  le  meme  sens  qu'au  Canada,"  BPFC.  I,  p.  149.  Because  of  the 
commonness  of  the  preposition  a,  in  the  French  dialects  in  France  as  well  as  in  the 
Carleton,  it  not  infrequently  becomes  attached  to  words  as:  a  sawe.r  =  Fr.  a  savoir 
(p.  158,  no.  8),  a  trap  =  Fr.  a  trappe,  influence  likely  of  Fr.  attroper  (see  p.  20, 
list  12,  no.  8). 

A  curious  use  seems  the  following: 

se    ro:z    Zo     sd     ti   a    b5! 

ces  roses  -  la  sentent  (ti)  a    bon 

I  find  in  Jonain:  "senti  d  =  Langue  d'Oc:  sentir  le  ou  la;  ltu  sens  d  Vail  =  tu  sens  Tail'.'' 

d  ce  matin  for  ce  matin  is   popular  rural  French  about  Paris,  see  Agnel, 

Language  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  106,  as  is  also  a  st  e:r  =  as'teure,  p.  Ill,  ibidem. 

No.  6  am5  =  Fr.  amont.  This  expression  common  enough  in  old  French: 
amunt,  d  mont  (L.  ad  montem),  and  the  opposite  of  OF.  aval  (L.  ad  vallem)  has  a 
somewhat  different  meaning  from  the  modern  French  amont.  The  Carleton  dialect 
word  ordinarily  means  "up  against",  "along  side  of",  about  like  Fr.  prcs  de: 

Iss    la,   ars   amo    la   grd:^ 
laisse  la  herse  amont  la    grange 

No.  7  a  j)o.t  =  Fr.  a  part: 

a  jpu.r    d    la   mo:r,   i    u   pe:r    d   rje 
a    part    de    la    raort,    il    a    peur   de   rien 

A  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  craindre  is  not  in  popular  use,  cf.  p.  153,  2. 
No.  9  a  rdbu.r  dd  =  Fr.  a  rebours  de: 

st    e'fs   Zo    e    ase    ttty1    l;o    fo     tdzu     c   i   gayi:    i    f     taz;ii     a    rdbu.r   dy    b5   sd 
cet  enfant  la  est  assez   tetu    que  faut  toujoursqu'ilgague:  il  est  toujours  a   rebours    du   bon  sens 

No.  11  avslc;  avs  =  Fr.  avec,  is  rare  but  can  be  heard.  Moisy  gives:  "ore, 
forme  apocopee  du  meme  mot,  (ovecques)  est  aussi  fort  ancien  en  dialecte  normand." 

No.  18  ddpy,  dzpi  =  Fr.  depuis,  see  Phonology,  p.  51,  no.  2. 

No.  20  drs  =  Fr.  des: 

drf    c   i   fi    zu.r,   f  parti 
dn's    qu'il    fit  jour,    je   partis 


1  Quebec  te.ty. 
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Cf.  E.  "directly  it  was  day,  I  left.''    The  word  is  dfct,  or  Fr.  droit,  L.  directum,  and 
not  the  same  as  Fr.  des,  cf.  K.3  27GO,  which  appears  to  be  de  +  ex,  tho  disputed. 

The  preterites  in  the  above  phrase  are  simply  due  to  Canadian  influence.  Cf. 
the  same  word  used  in  an  adverbial  phrase  on  p.  164,  no.  15. 

No.  22  M:t  e  =  Fr.  quand  et,  meaning  avee  or  en  meme  temps  que,  is  an  old 
expression  found  in  just  this  sense  in  Jaubert  (Glossaire  du  Centre  de  la  France)  who 
gives  as  examples:  J'irai  a  la  ville  quand  et  lui;  il  est  arrive  quand  et  nous.  This 
is  also  the  Canadian  sense  and  XVIth  century,  too,  as  appears  from  a  quotation  (cited 
by  Dunn  in  his  Glossaire)  taken  from  Montaigne,  quand  alone  has  this  same  meaning 
in  the  Saintonge  dialect  according  to  Jonain.  ka:t  e  is  evidently  an  old  French 
retention,  as  Roquefort  says:  "quant  et  eux,  en  meme  temps,  ensemble."  Cf.  also 
Godefroy:  quant  et.    Moisy  gives  quant  et  and  a  quand  et. 

No.  25  o  lje:r  ds  for  Fr.  au  lieu  de,  influence  of  the  r  in  alje.r  =  Fr.  ailleurs: 

travaje    d5   o    Ijo.r    d    flu'ne 
travaillez  done  au   lieu    de    flaner 

No.  27  o  ro  =  Fr.  au  ras.  Cf.  modern  Fr.  rez  (K.3  7798,  L.  rasttm).  Jaubert 
says  the  Center  of  France  expression  is  not  au  ras  but  ras,  thus:  "ras  I'eau,  ras  terre." 
Jonain  gives:  "d  ras  de  I'eve,  ras  Veve  =  Fr.  au  ras  de  l'eau."  The  dialect  sense  in 
Carleton  is  rather  pres  de  than  (as  the  dictionary  defines)  au  niveau  de;  for  example: 

1    asise   vu    o    ru    miva       2    I    tizone    s    o    ru    I  pivel      3    raniL>:s    do     st     ept.g    ?o 

asseyez-vous  au  ras   moi  le  tisounier  est  au  ras  le   poele  ramasse   done  cette  epingle-la 

c    a(t)    o    il,    la  pat   d    la    tab 

quest     au    ras    la   patte  de   la   table 

No.  31  pdnd  =  Fr.  pendant.  This  pronunciation  is  due  to  complete  nasali- 
zation of  the  d  (see  p.  72,  no.  7): 

al5   darje.r   la   grd.z  pd'nd   I   ora.z 

allons  derriere    la   grange  pendant   l'orage 

No.  34  su(:)r  =  Fr.  sous.  The  r  seems  to  be  influence  of  the  r  in  Fr.  sur  as 
explained  on  p.  98,  no.  6: 

1    den    miva   ma    brofy.r    c    s    sur    la    tab  2    la   mt:r    e    b^:s;   s   s   I   ts   d   ale 

donne    moi      ma    brochure  qu'est  sous    la   table  la     mer    est  basse;    e'est  le  temps  d'aller 

pone      dy   um^.r    dd    lez  arb   sur   le   rofe      3   z   e  vy   &   bo  ptit   ecyre  sur   I  p5 
(em)poigner  du    homard    dans  les  herbes  sous   les  rochers         j'ai    vu   un  beau  petit  ecureuil  sous  le  pout 

The  t  of  Fr.  petit  happens  in  this  particular  instance  to  have  been  "linked  over"; 
this,  however,  is  not  very  usual  in  the  dialect. 

Remark.  In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  Fr.  sur,  cf.  K.3  92(!3.  Also  G.  Paris  in  Romania, 
vol.  X,  p.  51 :  "sur,  vient-il  de  super  ou  de  supra'?  sour,  soure  est  devenu  regulierement  sew,  seure, 
qu'on  trouve  pendant  tout  le  moyen-age;  sur  est  done  une  forme  moderne  amenee  par  la  proclise." 
Jaubert  gives  sour. 

No.  35  sy.  This  is  a  dialect  form  spelled  by  Moisy  sus,  the  s  final  being 
linked  before  consonants  and  silent  otherwise.    Jonain  writes  su;  Eveille  says  "sus 
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(pronoun''  su)  prep.  swn;  Jaubert  writes  sus  but  says  the  s  i>  not  pronounced.  For 
farther  explanation,  see  p.  99,  no.  4;  also  p.  98.  no.  6. 

1    I   mo.d   5   ft-    tut   tie    t<^    d   istwt.r   sy    tl  2    m'j    j:I;    dp.ne    o    atrape   &  jibu 

It- raonde  ont  fait  tout   un  tas    d'histoires     sur  elle  mononcle  "Johnny"  a     attrape    un  hibou 

sy   I   bo:r   d   la    rut  3   zx    m    sd'bh    purtd   to   z   avt    mi   mo   fapo   sy    la    tab 

sur    Le  bord    de    la   route  je     me  semblais  pourtant  que    j'avais    mis  mon  chape au  sur   la  table 

4    z   e   ete   ase   mal   liufe   1c   a   maU   z   avt    It    ko:t   sy    I    l~> 
j'ai     ete   assez    mal    couche    qu'a    matin     j'avais    les  cotes  sur  le  long 

e:t  sy  I  15  meaning  Fr.  etre  tres  fatigue. 

sus  is  the  spelling  given  by  Agnel  for  the  popular  rural  pronunciation  about 
Paris,  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  86. 

No.  36  sy,  fe,  fez,  fy,  fyz  for  Fr.  chez.  The  rounding  in  these  cases  appears 
to  be  due  to  energetic  lip  movement  which  is  forcible  in  the  dialect.  The  forms 
with  z  are  used  before  vowels.  Moisy  and  Jaubert  both  write  cheux.  Jaubert  gives 
also  sus,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Carleton  sy  and  due  likely  to  the  influence  of  Fr. 
sur  or  sus,  where  either  sense  might  perhaps  fit  fairly  well;  cf.  the  Phonology,  p.  52, 
no.  8;  p.  77,  4,  no.  3.  The  sense,  too,  of  Jaubert's  phrases  is  exactlj-  the  same  as 
the  Carleton  dialect  sense.    Examples  of  Carleton  dialect  usage: 

1  la   smsn  p^se,  j   o   y   &    snalc    sy   I   tveee   (snak  here   in   the  sense  of  a  feast) 
la   semaine  passee,   y    a   en    un  "snach"  chez   le  voisin 

2  foZo   u    mny  js:r   sws:r   sy   m5n   5:k        3    on    t-    ti    be   sy   s5   pe:r!        4    hd:t    ty 
(Ni)colas  a    venu    hier      soir    chez    mon  oncle  on  est  (ti)  bien  chez  son   pe re  quand  tu 

jirL,    a    I    egli:z,    vudr^    ty    ante    fo   nu    m  prd.d  (prf.d)  ? 
iras     a      l'fglise.      voudras-tu    arreter  chez  nous  me  prendre 

In  regard  to  this  last  phrase,  I  was  told  by  the  Carleton  school  teacher  that  the 
French  passer  chez  moi  was  expressed  popularly  in  the  dialect  by  ante  fn  nu  =  Fr. 
arreter  chez  nous. 

The  following  example  of  sy  illustrates  an  interesting  usage:2 

vo    do    farfe    la    bdrivet    a    sy    to    grdpe.r  pur    f^'rje   sc   kofondri    L-    a    la    ko:t 
va  done  chercher  la    brouette  (de  chez)  ton  grand-pere  pour  charrier  ces  cochonneries-la    a    la    cote 

For  popular  rural  French  about  Paris.  Nisard  spells  cheux,  Langage  populaire, 
p.  151.    cheux  is  very  common  in  XVIth  century  French;  Thurot,  I,  p.  467. 


Conjunctions. 


§  LXI. 

1     aff  k.d 

afin  que 

3    a  mwi  les 

a  moins  que 

2     a  Jco.z  lid 

a  cause  que  (par- 

4     a  tu  d  res 

a  tout  de  reste. 

ceque,  pourquoi) 

quand  meme 

'  Quebec  i  m  srrbh.  l>our  le  can.-fr.  sy,  fy,  fe  =  chez.    Or,  dans  le 

8  "Void  l'explication,  suivant  moi,  du  moins  dialecte  chez  nous  =  les  gens  de  chez  nous:  chez 
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5 

ave  kd,  avd  kd 

avant  que 

20 

ni 

ni 

6 

a  fto  kd 

en  cas  que 

21 

o'si  bje  kd 

aussi  bien  que 

7 

e'si  kd 

ainsi  que 

22 

ositd  ks 

aussitot  que 

8 

bje  kd 

bien  que 

23 

pa,sk(d) 

parce  que 

9 

ddpy  kd 

depuis  que 

24 

pand  kd 

pendant  que 

10 

dre  kd 

(des  que) 

25 

pur  kd 

pour  que 

11 

d.5 

done 

26 

purhwas 

pourquoi  est-ce 

12 

e 

et 

27 

purtd 

pourtant 

13 

ka(:)r,  ka(:)r 

car 

28 

purvy  kd 

pour v u  que 

14 

kd 

que 

29 

plys  les,  pys 

kd 

puisque 

15 

kivak 

quoique 

30 

sd  kd 

sans  que 

16 

hrsk 

lorsque 

31 

spddd 

cependant 

17 

me 

mais 

32 

tddi  kd,  td'dis  k  9 

tandis  que 

18 

me  Jc9 

mais  que 

33 

td  kd 

tant  que 

19 

nedmwi 

neanmoins 

34 

zysk  a  s  kd 

jusqu'a  ce  que 

While  the  above  words  can  be  and  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  the  dialect, 
many  of  them  are  also,  just  as  in  French,  in  somes  cases  adverbs,  this  of  course 
depending  on  how  they  are  used  in  a  phrase,  examples  of  words  frequently  used  as 
adverbs  being  ned'mwe,  purhwas,  purtd,  spddd,  etc. 

No.  2  a  ko.z  kd  =  Fr.  a  cause  que.    An  example  occurs  on  p.  167,  no.  14: 
a   ko:z   kd  t   o   p^    mny    avd'sjs.r?      a    ko:z    kd  me   botin   so  perse 

a    cause  que  (pourquoi)  tu  as   pas    venu    avant-hier        a   cause   que  (parceque)  mes  bottines  sont  percees 

No.  4  a  tu  d  res  =  Fr.  a  tout  de  reste,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  quand  meme. 

No.  6  a  Jcl,  kd  =  Fr.  en  cas  que: 

/'  kriv^    be   kd   g   wo  pre  (prd)    m5   rab^,-    a    Av    c   i   mnj 
je    crois    bien  que  je  vais  preudre  mon   rabat,     en    cas    qu'il  mouille 

No.  9  ddpy  kd  =  Fr.  depuis  que: 

5n   u  jy    dy    bo     U     ddpy   kd    I   mw^    dd    stktd.b    e    komdse 
on     a    eu    du    beau  temps  depuis  que  le    mois     de  septembre  est  commence 

No.  18  me  kd  =  Fr.  mais  que,  in  the  sense  of  lorsque,  des  que  (given  by  Dunn 
in  this  sense).  The  expression  is  Norman  as  Moisy  gives  it  in  the  same  sense.  A 
Carleton  example  is:  me  kd  s  I  are  ft  =  Fr.  mais  que  je  l'aurai  fait,  meaning  quand 
je  l'aurai  fait. 

No.  25  pur  kd  =  Fr.  pour  que: 

wejo    Zo,    zu    nu   en    bel    cyn  pur   k   5    dd:s   on   zig    a   kat 
voyons-la,   joue  nous  une  belle  "tune"  pour   qu'on  danse  une  gigue  a  quatre 


un  tel  =  les  gens  de  chez  un  tel,  sa  famille,  les 
personnes  qui  restent  avec  lui.  Chez  mon  gravd- 
pere  =  la  famille,  la  maisonnee  de  chez  mon 
grand-pere,  tous  ceux  qui  demeurent  chez  mon 
grand-pere ;  on  dira,  par  exemple :  Chez  Jean  sont 
venus  nous  voir,  pour:  Les  gens  de  chez  Jean, 
sa  famille,  ceux  qui  demeurent  chez  lui,  etc.    La 


broue.tte  de  chez  ton  grand-pere,  c.-a.-d.  apparte- 
nant  aux  gens  de  chez  ton  grand-pere,  la  brouette 
de  grand-pere.''    Rivard. 

1  rafco  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  auvent, 
or  banne,  as  in  Quebec  French;  it  seems  to  mean 
a  rubber  blanket  possibly  the  "boot''  attached  to 
the  dashboard  of  an  open  carriage. 
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No.  29  plys  to  =  Fr.  puisque: 

1    fo    bt    to    ty  jal  plys   to    ty    j    u  promt       2   plys   to    ty   vo  p\*    m   ekute,   fu 
faut  bien  que  tu  ailles   pui8que     tuy(lui;as  promis  puisque     tu  veux  pas    m'econter  (fout) 

t5   Tea    fo   vn 
ton  camp  chez  vous 

As  remarked  on  p.  172,  last  remark  but  one,  under  no.  36,  sy,  so,  etc..  fo  nu  is  more 
popular  than  fo  mwa,  just  so  this  phrase  indicates  that  fo  vu  is  more  popular  than 
fo  twa,  and  it  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  the  plural  forms  are  the  more  popular  with  fo. 


Interjections. 


§  LXII. 

1  o 

2  alo 

3  ei 

4  fro 


ah 

allons 
(aie) 
bah 


5     e  bjt 

eh  bien 

6     JioIl, 

hola 

7    fyt 

chut 

It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
interjections  in  the  dialect  and  modern  French  are  identical.  The  lists  have  been 
made  as  full  as  possible  in  order  to  approach  completeness  so  desirable  in  such 
collections. 

A  few  other  interjectional  expressions  are  added  forming  as  it  were  by 
themselves  a  variety  apart  from  those  above.  They  consist  mostly  of  some  variation 
of  the  French  verb  sacrer  and  are  very  common.  The  expressions  for  driving  a 
horse,  as  for  instance  dgi,  hwo,  bah,  go  on,  gee,  whoa  back,  go-on,  etc.,  are  nearly  all 
taken  from  English  and  are  mentioned  under  Anglicisms. 


1 

d^'ne  fol 

damnee  folle 

9 

sakr 

sacre 

2 

god  dum 

(E.  god-damn) 

10 

salcre 

sacre 

3 

hre  bet 

(sa)cree  bete 

11 

sakre  fu 

sacre  fu 

4 

kre  fu 

(sa)cre  fou 

12 

sakre  modi  fu 

sacre  maudit  fou 

5 

modi  fjt 

maudit  chien 

13 

sakristi 

sacristie 

6 

modit  bz:t 

maudite  bete 

14 

sapristi,  sapresti 

sapristi 

7 

re  bu'te:m 

(sa)cre  bapteme 

15 

s  e  sakrd 

e'est  sacrant 

8 

resti 

(sa)cresti 

16 

verx, 

verrat 

I  have  no  examples  of  Fr.  k  corresponding  to  dialect  p.  Of  course,  dialect 
sapristi  is  Fr.  sapristi.  I  think,  one  can  feel  that  to  the  French  ear  sapristi  is 
"milder"  than  sakristie. 

Examples. 

1    rez    tft     tana!       2    t    u    I   sakr    o    ko:r    d   awe.r   fe    so/       3    s    s    ti  p^    sakrd! 
(sa)cres  enfants  tannants         tu  as  le   sacre   au  corps      d'avoir      fait  ca  e'est   (ti)  pas    sacrant 
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Acadianisms. 

§  LXIII.  The  peculiarities  which  the  words  in  the  following  list  may  offer 
as  regards  differences  of  pronunciation  from  their  standard  French  equivalents  have 
been  in  a  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  phonology.  So, 
too,  have  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  occur  in  the  other  words  composing  the 
sentence  which  illustrates  the  numbered  word  or  expression.  Therefore  differences 
in  sense  and  etymological  points  of  interest  of  the  words  and  phrases  here  listed  are 
given  more  particular  attention.  While  the  heading  "Acadianisms"  is  meant  to  include 
words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  local  dialect,  many  of  them  might  quite  as  properly 
be  termed  Canadianisms.1  Some,  too,  may  be  common  in  popular  French.  All,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  possess  in  connection  with  the  subject  interest  sufficient  to  warrant 
recording  them.  The  expression  "was  translated"  means  by  Mile  Allard,  the  Carleton 
school  teacher.  These  notes  were  taken  before  the  BPFC.  came  into  existance  (1902). 
Many  of  the  expressions  here  recorded  are  noted  and  studied  in  the  Bulletin,  to 
which,  in  each  particular  case,  for  more  detailed  information,  the  dialect  student 
is  referred. 


1    a  (cf.  p.  169,  no.  1): 

f  trn.v    ti 2    Id    h     fej     cl  pepelje s    sa:t   a    b5    (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  26). 
je  trouve  (ti)    que  les  fenilles  de   peuplier   sentent  a  bon 

1  a   a  bras  Jco.r,  see  no.  55  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  90). 


1  Quite  a  number  of  these  words  will  be 
found  commented  on  by  M.  Legendre  in  La  langue 
frangaise  au  Canada  (first  34  pages);  also  in  the 
Dictionnaires  canadiens-franrais  of  Clapin  (1894) 
and  of  Einfret  (1896).  Inasmuch  as  the  BFFC. 
has  had.  the  advantage  of  these  works,  as  well 
as  of  Rivard's  Manuel  de  la  parole  (1902)  and  of 
all  the  material  that  has  since  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  them  frequently, 
the  one  reference  to  the  Bulletin  usually  covering 


quite  completely  the  entire  topic.  A  critical 
estimate,  by  Geddes,  of  the  above-mentioned  works 
on  Canadian-French,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  out- 
put from  the  beginning,  about  1841,  down  to 
1907,  will  be  found  in  Vollmoller's  Jahresbericht : 
B.V,  pp.  I.  294-1.  356;  B.YI,  pp.  I.  408-1.  429; 
B.VIII,  pp.  I.  217-1.  258. 

2  For  ti,  see  pp.  132-34;  also  p.  160,  §  LVIII. 

*  See  p.  91,  no.  9  for  this  form.  sd'ti:r  a,  cf. 
p.  170. 
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2  ,•/  brysk*  pwal,  pwel  for  Fr.  a  rebrousse  poil: 

ty    K,:t   s    dr^    ?u    a    hrysk   pwal 
tu   tates    ce  drsp    la     arebrous.:e    poil 

3  afyze  for  Fr.  infuser: 

u    ty    afyze    I    te? 

as-tu     infuse    le  tin- 
Merely  a   change  of  prefix  on  the  analogy  of  words  beginning  with  the  prefix  a  = 
Fr.  a,  as  for  example  in  Fr.  affusion,  affubler,  af firmer.     Cf.  Quebec  affusion  de  graces, 
i.  e.  Taction  de  les  repandre  (cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  218). 

4  agreje"*  for  Fr.  ingredient: 

i    u    fs    en    tizan;    i    u    mi    tut   sort    d    agrejt     dddd 
il   a  fait  une   tisaue;   il    a    mis  toutes  sortes  d'ingredients  dedans 
Just  like  the  above  case  no.  3. 

5  a  la  gro.s  =  Fr.  a  la  grosse: 

ty   u  p^'se    t5   byti  a    la   gro.s 
tu    as    passe    ton  butin    a    la   grosse 

The  expression  a  la  grosse  is  popular  French  (Littre,  ||  12°),  but  here  recorded  because 
of  its  frequency  in  the  dialect,    p^se  t5  byti  =  Fr.  laver  ton  linge. 

6  a  la  me3  (me~)  =  Fr.  a  la  main.  Also  Fr.  a  la  main  =  etre  accommodant, 
very  nearly  the  dialect  sense  which  is  about  like  E.  handy.  The  old  French  sense 
is  quite  similar  as  quotations  from  Froissard  under  a  main  in  Moisy's  dictionary  show. 

i   s  pL,    a    la   me  pur    rji 

il  est  pas     a    la   main  pour   rieu 

See,  too,  for  modern  sense  Littre,  under  ||9°  main  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  149). 

7  a  la  rdvy  =  Fr.  a  la  revue.  An  expression  which  I  do  not  find  precisely 
in  this  form  in  the  dialect  dictionaries.  Dunn  has  it  and  adds:  "En  Ch.  on  dit  a  la 
revoyure."  The  Quebec  pronunciation  of  this  expression  is  a  la  rvwtjy.r.  It  is  quite 
common  where  modern  French  au  revoir  is  used,  a  la  rvwejyr  is  sometimes  heard, 
but  commonly  for  fun. 

8  alymel  and  lymsl  =  Fr.  alumelle.    For  etymology,  etc.,  see  p.  20,  list  12,  no.  2: 

1   pajJL,    m    i/    aftei    a;    bo    gantf^    avek    trw^,*    alymtl  2    z   e    k^'se    la  ptit 

papa       m'a    achete    un  beau  canif        avec      trois      alumelles  j'ai     casse      la    petite 

lymd    <h    m5   gamf 
alumelle  de    mon    canif 


1  For  y  =  Fr.  ou,  see  p.  50,  middle ;  for  the 
k  see  p.  85,  Special  cases,  no.  1. 

2  For  j  =  Fr.  d  before  i,  see  p.  88,  list  55,  no.  1. 

3  ml  rather  than  ma;  see,  however,  the  nasal 
vowels,  p.  54,  list  36  A. 

1  See  p. 81,   Special  cases.     M.  Rivard  says: 
"J'ecrirais  £  a$tt,  mais  afte." 


5  For  the  g,  see  p.  82,  list  53,  no.  -t;  for  the 
t,  see  p.  34,  list  22,  no.  7. 

6  For  comments  on  words  like  Fr.  fro  is  in 
the  dialect,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  a.  see 
p.  14.  list  6. 
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Jaubert  gives  both,  alumelle  and  lumelle.  Dunn  spells  allumclle  as  does  also  Manseau. 
Godefroy  spells  alemele,  followed  by  fourteen  other  spellings  =  lame  de  couteau,  etc. 
(cf.  BPFC,  II.  p.  205). 

9  cim^re  =  Fr.  amarrer: 

am*:r  me   suje 

amarre    mes  souliers 

The  word  in  this  sense  is  brought  into  ordinary  use  from  the  nautical  language  so 
common  about  these  localities;  Norman,  too,  in  this  sense,  according  to  Moisy.  K.:,  5973 
(Germanic)  or,  perhaps,  according  to  Diez,  p.  15,  Arabic;  cf.  p.  13,  list  4.  no.  1  (cf. 
BPFC,  I.  p.  152). 

10  amarinad  f.  =  (amarinades)  from  Fr.  marinades,  "aliments  conserves  dans 
de  la  saumure"  (H.,  D.,  T.).    Cf.  K.3  5952. 

1    z    e   sale   on  plen    tinst   d    JeaJe3:bi    pur   fs:r   dez    amarinad  2   p^:s   mwa,    I 

j'ai     sale    ime  pleiiie  tinette  de  concombres  pour   faire   des    (amarinades)  passe-moi      le 

pot"1    dez   amarinad 
pot      des    (amarinades) 

The  word  was  translated:  conserves  au  vinaigre.  M.  l'abbe  N.  Caron,  under  marinades 
in  his  Petit  vocabidaire,  p.  36,  defines:  "Viande  marinee  enveloppee  de  pate  et  frite  a 
la  poele.  Acad.  Ne  pas  designer  par  ce  mot  les  conserves  au  vinaigre,  cornichons"  etc. 
The  form  which  I  noted  in  Bonaventure  is  amarina.z  (merely  another  popular  French 
suffix)  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  151,  Lexiaue,  archa'ismes,  neologismes,  barbarismes). 

11  amd'fe  =  Fr.  (em)mancher,  in  the  sense  of  ajuster,  arranger: 

1    vot   kol3   t  p^    bti   amd'fe      2ft    asy:r    c   i   s   o   fs    amdfe    plib  (?aU) 
votre    col     est  pas    bien  (emmanche)        je    t'assure     qvt'il     s'a    fait  (emmanche)  joli 

Merely  a  change  of  prefix;  cf.  nos.  3  and  4  above;  another  sense  is  that  of  Fr. 
attraper.    Jaubert  gives  one  spelling  amancher  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  151). 

12  anuTfy.r  f.  (possibly  Cvmufy.r  and  mCvfy.r)  =  Fr.  emmanchure: 

s    e    tut   en    amCcfy.r 
c'est  toute  une  (emmanclmre) 

Formed  just  as  the  verb  amd'fe  is.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  phrase  is  Fr. 
arrangement,  being  an  extension  of  meaning  to  the  original  Fr.  emmanchure  from  the 
French  verb  emmancher,  which  is  used  popularly  for  s'arranger.  Cf.  also  Dunn  and 
Manseau.    K.:i  5883  (manica)  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  151). 


1  See  p.  23,  6.,  no.  4.  *  For  difference   in  use  of  be  and  bje,   see 

2  For  the  t,  see  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  14.  p.  165,  no.  3. 

3  For  the  regular  omission  of  a  form  cor-  5  For  this  use  of  pli,  see  p.  Ki7,  4n,  (a), 
responding  to  Fr.  ne,  see  p.  132,  6. 
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13  amjele  (S    I-  miel    (-  er)        Fr.  enimieller: 

si   ty   rn   /,;>   to    5:k   to   soji*    horn   i  fo,   /2   o   b{9)zwi  d   I  amjele 

si     tu  vtuxquetoii  oncle  te  soigne  commeil  faut,  ta   ;«•     besoin     de    l'(amieler) 

translated:  apaiser.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obvious:  being  as  in  nos.  3,  4,  and 
11,  merely  a  change  of  prefix  due  to  analogy.  Jaubert  has  both  amieller  and 
emmiauler.  Moisy  gives  a  form  amiauler,  saying  that  he  thinks  judging  from  OF. 
amiaule  =  Fr.  amcible,  ami  to  be  the  root  rather  than  miel.  Godefroy  amieler, 
amieller,  amyeller  =  Fr.  allecher,  seduire.    Can.-Fr.  amjole  (cf.  BVFC,  II,  p.  117). 

14  amure  m.  pi.  =  Fr.  amoureux  (bardanes): 

mamzel3   vol   rob   t   garni   d   amure 
mademoiselle,  votre  robe  est  garnie   d'amoureux 

As  is  well  known,  all  popular  language  abounds  in  imagery,  of  which  this  is  an 
example.  This  recalls  of  the  word  d:%  =  Fr.  ange,  in  the  sense  of  butterfly,  which 
I  happened  to  note  down  while  about  (Quebec  (cf.  BVFC,  I,  p.  169).  "C'est  tin 
papillon  blanc,  tout  petit,  et  qui  volete,  le  soir,  autour  des  lumieres"  (comment  of 
M.  Bivard). 

15  amyz^ir  m.,  amyzard  f.  =  Fr.  musard: 

a4   rdvje    ti ?   p^    dko.r,   st   amyzard    /o.' 
elle  revient  (ti)    pas    encore   cette    musarde-la 

Influence  of  Fr.  amnser  (cf.  K.3  245  *ad-morsare.  and  6307).  Noted  in  Phonology,  p.  20, 
list  12,  no.  3  (cf.  BPFC,  II,  p.  244). 

16  apre   =    Fr.   apres    (in    the  sense   of  Fr.   d  before  the  verb,  cf.  Littre 
apres  a): 

hwas6   ltd    ty   fe    dpm?~    %   fy6   apre9    ekri:r   on    ht   a   ma   bl5:d 
quoiest-ce  que    tu   fait   "Jim"?     je    Buis    apres       ecrire    uue  lettre  a    ma     blonde 

This,  of  course,  is  popular  among  the  uneducated  in  a  great  many  sections.  Professor 
Sheldon  records  the  same  expression  in  nos.  13,  29,  and  43  of  his  Specimens.  The 
same  thing  is  heard  in  English  especially  in  the  mouths  of  the  uneducated  Irish: 
I'm  after  doing  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  188). 

17  aps  m.  =  Fr.  asthme  (see  p.  67,  4.  Special  cases): 

lu:tX{>   f  hu:r   %   vje   oprese   a   Jco:zn    hd   %   e    I   aps 

quand    je   eours   je  viens  oppresse  a   cause      que    j'ai     rasthme 


For  isj)ie,  see  p.  61,  foot-note  1. 
For  t  =  Fr.  tu,  see  p.  116,  2. 
See  p.  72,  no.  5  for  Fr.  d  unrepresented. 
See  the  Pronouns,  p.  115. 
For  ti,  see  p.  133-34,  Note. 
For  kwas,  see  Interrogatives,  p.  127. 
See    popular    pronunciations    of   Christian 
i,  no.  10,  below. 


8  See  under  Verbs,  p.  132,  also  Phonology. 
p.  51,  4.  Special  cases,  no.  9. 

J  Not  uprtz  vl;vi:r:  in  regard  to  so-called 
"linking",  see  p.  121,  4. 

10  See  Adverbs,  p.  1(!4,  no.  17,  also  Phonology, 
p.  75,  no.  4. 

11  For  examples  of  the  use  of  a  ko.z  ka,  see 
p.  173,  no.  2. 
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The  verb  construction  recalls  the  Italian  vengo  oppressor  perhaps  this  may  merely 
be  for  Fr.  deviens.  This  word,  no.  19,  and  man;  others,  not  found  in  the  Bulletin, 
will  be  found  in  the  Lexique,  which  the  SPIV,  is  now  compiling. 

18  aramiz  f.  —  Fr.  remise: 

on   bon   ardmi:s   pur   sere   le   wety:r* 

une  bonne    remise      pour  serrer   les  voitures 

The  a  of  the  article  la  has  become  attached  to  the  noun.  Cf.  Passy's  Vaboutique 
(Elude,  p.  127,  note  2).  See,  too,  the  remarks  on  this  word  on  p.  21,  no.  6.  L'armise 
(BPIC,  II,  p.  206)  "L'agglutination  <le  l'article,"  Rivard. 

19  ars  f.  (etymology  unknown).     "Espace  libre,  suffisant"  (Lexique  du  SPFC): 

;/■    vu    ase    d    ars 
avez-vous  assez  d'(arse) 

The  word  means  place,  room.  Thurot,  t.  I,  pp.  7,  8  gives:  "ers  d'un  cheval,  voyez  ars: 
(luelques-uns  disent  aires;  mes  les  habiles  ecuyers  et  les  habiles  marechaux  sont  pour 
ars."  Diez  under  ars  gives  OF.  plural  "shoulder  blade  of  a  horse"  (cf.  Godefroy 
2  ars)  from  annus  (m  between  r  and  a  dental  falling:  cf.  dors  =  dorms)  adding  it 
is  an  error  to  take  the  word  from  L.  area  (=  chest).  The  connection  in  meaning, 
however,  is  not  evident  enough,  tho  perhaps  the  extension  "plenty  of  arm"  might 
come  to  mean  "plenty  of  place".  L.  areas  might  well  give  the  OF.  aires  (singular 
dire  =  place)  later  aires  like  the  modern  form,  which  this  dialect  would  pronounce 
ars.  Manseau  suggests  three  etymologies  of  which  that  from  the  word  aire  seems 
the  least  improbable.  Dunn  gives  the  word  with  an  example  (cf.  K.3  828,  area).  The 
interest  this  word  has  attracted  may  be  divined  by  the  following  comment  of  M. 
Rivard:  "Nous  avons  recu  196  observations  recueillies  dans  48  comtes  de  la  province 
de  Quebec"  (cf.  le  Lexique). 

20  afale,  no  exact  French  equivalent: 

vne  p<^   m   afale 
venez  pas    m'(ennuyer) 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  clear;  it  seems  to  point  to  a  LL.  ad  calare,  if  a 
compound  with  ad  and  calare.  Jonain  has  achaler  which  he  translates  dormer  trop 
de  chaleur  and  for  which  he  gives  the  example:  Qheu  mouchenez  m'achale  su'  mon 
cou.  But  this  example  does  not  justify  his  translation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  a  supposed  connection  with  L.  calere;  the  sense  appears  to  be  the  same(V) 
as  in  the  dialect.  Jaubert  gives  dialer  and  echaler  both  meaning  to  shell.  These 
latter  are  of  Teutonic  origin  (K.3  8763;  Diez,  p.  283)  but  the  connection,  if  there  be 
one,  with  the  dialect  form  is  not  clear.  Manseau  suggests  that  it  is  a  shortening  of 
achalander  in  a  figurative  sense  which  looks  unlikely.  The  connection  with  L.  calen- 
would  require  a  change  of  conjugation  for  which  I  have  no  other  example,  while  a 


1  Both  we  and  we  are  heard;  for  this  as  well  2  For  a  vu  =  Fr.  avez-vous,  see  the  Verbs, 

as  loss  of  Fr.  v,  see  p.  61,  note.  p.  132,  6. 
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sense  connection  could  be  imagined.  L.  colore  will  not  fit  the  sense.  See  also  Dunn. 
Dot  tin  gives  the  dialect  sense  (cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  48). 

21  atS.d  scz  apl5:b  =  Fr.  attendre  ses  aplombs: 

f  SV  P^  Pnr   &ta:d   see   apl5:b;   al   i-    fro    15  zi1 
je  suis  pas    pour  attendre  ses    aplombs;  elle  est  trop  (lente) 

Jaubert  gives  under  aplomb-,  approvisionnement.  Moisy  gives  aplomb  and  aplombs 
citing  with  the  latter  '■'prendre  ses  aplombs  =  se  preparer  a  faire  une  chose."  All 
these  forms  are  etymologically  from  the  same  source  (K.;  7267  plumbum,  cf.  also  8417). 
the  taking  of  measurements  being  the  root-idea;  this,  then,  as  in  the  phrase  above, 
being  used  figuratively.  Cf.  Godefroy  aplommer,  aplomber  =  appesantir.  Cf.  Can.-Fr. 
faire  ses  aplombs  -----  faire  ses  dispositions,  faire  ses  preparatifs;  prendre  ses  pre- 
cautions (BPFC,  II,  p.  152). 

22  atize  used  for  Fr.  attise  given  by  Littre  and  the  other  dictionaries,  but 
the  word  being  hardly  popular,  the  dialect  has  simply  formed  a  noun  from  the  past 
participle  of  Fr.  attiser: 

a    matt1    {maid)    x3    e    fe   en    pi  it    atize    d   fe 
a    matin  j'ai     fait  une  petite  (attisee)  de  feu 

The  word  attisee,  in  the  dialect  sense:  quantite  de  bois  mise  au  feu,  is  found  in  Larive 
et  Fleury  (cf.  BPFC,  IV,  p.  224.  Facons  de  parler  des  Canadiens  au  XVIIP  siecle, 
par  le  P.  Potier,  S.  J." 4). 

23  awe.d  =  Fr.  aveindre: 

1    awe    de    patat    d    la    la:v         2    homes b    kd    t   u   fe   pur    t    aiet:d    d    <U^?        3    z 
aveins  des  patates  de   la     cave      comment  est-ce  que  tu  as  fait   pour    faveindre  de  dela  je 

m    e    awe' Ay   kjm   z    e  jii/ 
m'ai      aveint   comme  j'ai     pu 

The  meaning  is  about  like  E.  to  <jo  and  get.  The  BPFC,  II,  p.  247,  defines:  "aller 
prendre  un  objet  a  la  place  oil  il  est  range."  This  definition  is  followed  by  several 
interesting  observations  on  the  word.  For  the  etymology  K.:)  28  gives  L.  ab-erno  as 
does  also  Diez,  p.  513,  who  denies  the  possibility  of  L.  advenire.  Littre  cites  the 
common  patois  words  veindre  and  conveindre  (both  found  in  Jaubert  as  well  as 
aveindre,  future  aveindrai)  as  indicating  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  Latin  accent. 
Moisy's  suggestion,  that  the  infinitive  aveindre  in  Norman  is  formed  from  the  preterite 
il  avint,  is  not  probable,   any  more   then   that  the  Latin  accent  has  been  violated. 


1  See  p.  112,  5. 

-  For  the  adverbial  expression  a  matt  (matS), 
see  p.  163,  no.  2;  for  the  nasal  e  or  S,  see  p.  54, 
list  36  A. 

3  For  x,  see  pp.  103-04,  list  66. 

1  The  P.  Potier  S.  J.,  (170S-17S1)  to  whose 
notes  the  dialect  student  is  referred  in  nos.  ','<. 
'_':!,  26.  28,  etc.,  was  an  indefatigable  missionary 


and  a  keen  observer.  His  observations  on  the 
speech  of  various  districts  in  French-Canada  are 
now  being  published  in  the  Bulletin.  The  ordinary 
reference  "cf.  BlJFC."  is  almost  always  to  the 
important  Lexique  canadien-frangais  which  ap- 
pears in  instalments  in  the  Bulletin,  before  being 
finally  published  in  book-form. 
5  See  p.  166,  no.  5.  at  the  top. 
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The  form  appears  to  be  built  on  the  dialect  future  vidre  of  vsni:r.  Godefroy  gives 
aveindre,  -vindre  =  Fr.  atteindre,  venir.  Cf.  Reveillaud's  observations  on  this  word ' 
in  the  Appendice. 

24  . ..  awe.r  used  idiomatically  as  here  and  in  no.  24, .. .  &  but"1  a  s:t  sy3  I  mo.d: 

avoir  un  bout   a  etre  sur    le  monde 

j '    u    taper'-'   u-    but    a    e:t   sy    I   m5:d 
il  y  a  tou jours    un  bout    a   etre  sur  le  monde 

This  was  translated  as  meaning  une  fin  d  nous  ennuyer.  j  u  is  the  third  step,  of 
which  the  second  is  i  j  o,  and  the  first  il  ij  o.  M.  Rivard  comments  as  follows: 
"L'expression  awe.r  &  but  veut  dire:  il  y  a  une  limite  qu'on  ne  doit  pas  depasser, 
quand  on  ennuie  les  gens;  j  o  0'  but  a  e:t  t;>z;u:r  sy  mien:  il  y  a  un  bout  a  etre 
toujours  sur  moi.  sy  I  m5:d  ne  fait  pas  parti  de  la  locution.  On  dit  suivant  le  cas 
sy  miva,  sy  h[i,  et  cet.  I  m5:d  =  les  gens,  d'une  fa^on  generale,  ceux  que  le  dialecte 
represente  sou  vent  par  le  pronom  5;  e'est  vague." 

25  awe.r    kek6   fo:z    da    Li    tt:t   p^    o    pje. 

avoir  quelque  chose  dans    la    tete   pas  aux  pieds 

The  teacher  told  me  this  expression  meant  etre  obstinc,  entcte,  ojrinidtre.  M.  Rivard 
explains  farther:  "(Test  le  produit  d'une  plaisanterie:  lQ&  ne  lui  sort  pas  de  la  tete, 
il  s'y  obstine,  e'est  bien  dans  la  tete  qu'il  a '.  Convient-il  de  faire  de  cela  une  locution 
caracteristique?  j'en  doute."  Simply  retained  on  account  of  the  imagery  contained  in 
the  expression.  As  suggested  in  no.  14,  the  imagery  of  these  popular  dialects  forms 
one  of  their  most  attractive  features. 


26   dbarde  =  Fr.  embarder  (origin  unknown  H.  D.  T.,  Littre): 

a  bard    twa  p^    da    hi    ne:^'1 
embarde    toi     pas    dans  la    neige 

Jonain  records  the  word:  "embarder  V.  actif  (Neutre  en  marine)  =  embarasser,  barrer 
un  passage."  The  dialect  has  also  the  verbal  noun  abarde  (=  Fr.  embardee),  but 
the  sense  is  that  of  "intricate,  mixed-up  affairs".  The  dialect  senses  seem  to  lie 
derived  from  the  original  meaning  in  French,  that  of  turning  about  on  an  axis  to 
avoid  some  counter  force  (see  Littre).  Clapin  has  several  observations  on  the  word 
in  his  Dictionnaire. 

1    Histoire    du    Canada    et   des   Canadiens-  *  Cf.  krju  (y.r  =  Fr.  creature  for  the  j,  p.  36, 

francais  de  la  decouverte  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  Paris,  no.  (j. 

1884.     Appendice,    pp.  521-42:    La   languc  et   la  5  See  p.  33,  no.  5  and  cf.  p.  165,  no.  27. 


litterature  frangaise  au  Canada. 

2  For  the  t,  see  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  4. 

3  See  Prepositions,  p.  171,  no.  '\7>. 


6  For  vocalization  of  Fr.  I,  see  p.  91,  no.  4. 
'  So  pronounced  by  the  young   people,   see 
p.  24,  list  13,  no.  9. 
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1    5'    6    en    vre    aba/rde   do   fu   ho   t5  pe:r-   u   y        2    ma    fu\,!*  t   u    dez   S'barde 
e'est    une  vraie  embardee    de    fou  (pie  ton    pere       a   eue  ma     foil       tu    as   des  embardees 

Jes    parson   are  * 
que  persomie  aurait 

Cf.  Caron  for  embardee:  "Ne  dites  pas  qu'un  batiment  prend  une  shire,  mais  une 
embardee?    Cf.  BPFC,  IV,  p.  29,  Fagons  de  parler. 

26  a    Crhnrlie,  see  deb&rke. 

27  afarfe,  an  old  French  word  preserved  in  the  dialect,  modern  Fr.  enferrer, 
OF.  enfergier  =  niettre  aux  fers  (given  by  Godefroy,  Roquefort,  and  old  French 
lexicons).  Diez  (p.  685  of  the  dictionary)  says  that  OF.  enfergier  bears  the  same 
relation  to  modern  Fr.  enferrer  as  OF.  targier  to  modern  Fr.  tarder: 

Crfnr$e    d5  :>    vo    %ral6 
(enfargez)  done   vos  (chevaux) 

Jaubert  gives  the  verb:  "enfarger:  mettre  les  enfarges  a  un  cheval."  He  gives  also 
the  noun:  "enfarges,  enferges  =  entraves  en  fer",  etc.  Jonain  gives:  "enfarghes,  en- 
ferghes  =  entraves  en  fer."  George  Sand  uses  the  word  enfarges  on  p.  65  of  Holt's 
edition  of  La  petite  Fadette  (N.  Y.  1900),  and  Professor  BGcher  has  a  note  on  the 
word  (p.  227):  "Clogs;  padlocked  fetters  attached  to  the  feet  of  horses  when  at 
pasture."  Caron  notes  enfarger,  and  Dunn  has  enfarger  and  enfarges.  Rinfret  and 
Clapin  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

28  dgaxe  m.  pi.  =  Fr.  engages  (Fr.  en  +  gage  -f  suffix;  gage  of  Germanic- 
origin  *wadicum  K3  10329).  Noted  simply  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  "servants"  which,  however,  Littre  gives.  Dunn  gives  the  word  in  this  sense 
and  a  feminine  form  engagere  (cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  217,  Facons  de  parler  des  Canadiens 
au  XVIIfc  siecle,  par  le  P.  Potier,  S.  J.). 

29  d'murafe  for  Fr.  amouracher.  Nos.  29  and  30  are  due  to  confusion  of 
prefixes,  analogy  of  words  beginning  with  dialect  d  =  Fr.  an  or  en.  Manseau  spells: 
anmouracher  (s')  and  anpauvrir. 

vot  yiss1  s8  o  dmnrafe  d  m5  g,irs5;  kd:t9  en  hrjnty:rx<i  s  amurafe  d  en  fenss,u 
votre  niece      s'a    (amourache)  de   mon  garqon ;  quand   une   creature     est  (amourachee)  d'une    jeunesse, 


1  Not  s  it  as;  see  on  "linking"  p.  121,  4. 

2  For  this  pronunciation,  see  p.  2i,  list  IB, 
no.  10. 

3  Passy's  triva  =  dialect  fmo;  his  fvoa  (= 
Fr.  foi)  =  dialect  /k-o;  his  fwa  (=  Fr.  fois)  = 
dialect  fiva.  The  correspondence  of  Passy's  a  to 
dialect  o  and  of  his  a  to  dialect  a  is  very  exact. 
Cf.,  however,  for  usage  by  young  and  old,  p.  14. 
list  6. 

4  For  are,  see  p.  131,  4. 

6  See  the  observation  on  the  invariable  form 
do  under  Adverbs,  p.  164,  no.  14. 


6  For  the  various  forms  of  this  word,  see 
p.  110,  list  69,  no.  11. 

7  See  p.  101,  2.  and  list  64,  no.  12. 

8  Beriexive  verbs  are  conjugated  with  nicer 
=  Fr.  avoir,  see  p.  161,  (3). 

9  For  kd:t,  see  Adverbs,  p.  164,  no.  17. 

10  For  the  form  krijaty:r,  see  p.  3(5,  no.  6. 
Jaubert  and  Jonain  both  write:  crOatwe.  In 
the  Carleton  dialect  very  usual  for  a  "'young 
girl"  or  rather   "women  folks"  generally. 

11  Cf.  Dunn  who  sa3"s:  "jeunesse:  Ch.,  Nor.  et 
Pic.  jeune  fille."     Jaubert  says:   "jeunesse:  une 
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z    vu    di    lea    s    e    po    ege    d    a    mni:rx    a    but1 
je  vous  dis   que  c'est    pas    aise     d'en     venir        a    bout 

30    apovri.r  for  Fr.  appauvrir  (from  pauvre): 

la   ferite*    u    zame    dpovri  parson 
la    charite     a   jamais  (appauvri)  personne 

Cf.  Fr.  enrichir  and  see  BPFC,  II,  p.  119. 


b 

31  &o%  m.  =  Fr.  bacul: 

j'ai     casse    le   bacul    de   mon  "pung" 
Littre  gives   bacul  saying  not  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy.    The  word  is  also 
in   Jaubert,    and    Dunn    notes    it    (E.    whipple-tree).     Fr.    battre  +  cid;    modern    Fr. 
palonnier;  cf.  Caron  bacul.     Godefroy  gives  bacul  =  "croupiere  de  mulet",  which  is 
Littre's  sense  (cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  20). 

32  &u;y  f.  =  Fr.  bailie  (K.3  1129  Germ,  bac);  Littre  (marine): 

1    prab  (pre)  la  ptit    b^:j  pur    lave    I    bytt        2    %    e    b{d)zwt    d    la   grfi*    b^:j  pur 
prends  la   petite  bailie  pour    laver  le  butiu  (linge)    j'ai       besoin     de    la  gran(de)  bailie  pour 

forbi.'r1    la  plas 

fourbir       la    place 

This  word  b^:j  answers  invariably  to  Fr.  cuve,  which  is  not  in  use,  the  marine  word 
having  as  in  so  many  other  instances  (amoTc,  greje,  pure,  v^:z,  etc.)  taken  full 
possession  (cf.  BPFC,  II,  p.  76:  Petite  cuve,  used  particularly  in  connection  with 
Vindustrie  du  sucre  d'eroble  a  la  Baie-du-Febvre). 

33  bali.z  f.  =  Fr.  balise  (D.,   p.  39,  polus  and  palitia  offer  difficulties,  and 
as  D.  says,  and  also  D.,  H.,  T.,  the  etymology  is  unknown;  cf.  K.3  6797  *palitium): 

5    ivtjt s  py  '•'    d    bali:z 
mi    voyait   plus    de   balises 

The  meaning  in  the  dialect  is  similar  to  the  French  meaning  (see  H.,  D.,  T.)  merely 
transferred  to  something  different,  applied  "to  stakes,  to  mark  out  a  road  in  winter". 
See  Dunn,  balise;  Godefroy  gives  balis  =  Fr.  balise  (cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  59  where  the 
various  meanings  are  well  explained). 


jeune  fille,  un  jeune  homme,"  precisely  Carleton  6  See    observation   for   the   nasal  under  the 


dialect  usage. 

1  mni:r,  p.  148,  11. 

2  bxrt,  see  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  4. 

3  See  p.  32,  no.  6. 

1  See  Anglicisms,  no.  105.    »  =  the  E.  ng. 


verbs,  p.  151,  no.  10  praul, 
6  See  p.  Ill,  under  3. 
'•  forb'v.r  =  Fr.  fourbir,  p.  39,  no.  5. 

8  See  we:r,  p.  til),  list  45,  no.  14. 

9  py  =  Fr.  plus,  see  p.  92,  no.  10. 
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34  b&rode  =  Fr.  (renverser): 

m5    trtno    u    bar od i 
nion  traineau  a  (renverx  i 

The  sense  in  the  dialect  differs  from  the  ordinary  Canadian  meaning  of  "to  slew", 
"to  swerve",  see  Dunn.  Jaubert  gives  barauder:  "mouvoir  un  fardeau  sur  son  centre 
obliquement".  This  then  may  be  connected  with  Fr.  barre,  meaning  "a  pry'.  The 
word  barauder,  meaning  deraisonner,  will  be  found  in  Dictionnaire  du  patois  Bus- 
Gatinais*  (cf.  the  four  meanings  given  in  the  BPFC,  III,  p.  80).  M.  Rivard  comments: 
"Ce  sens  de  barode  =  renverser  est  bien  interessant.  lienverser,  c'est  plutot,  id,  le 
resultat  (jui  attend  le  traineau  qui  b&ro.d.  Ces  comparaisons  de  deux  dialectes  sont 
pleines  d'interet." 

35  batdri  f.  =  (batterie)  (Fr.  battre): 

ro    nstweje    la   baUri 

va     nettoyer    la    batterie 

Used  in  the  dialect  in  the  sense  of  "threshing-floor".  Both  Moisy  and  Jaubert  give 
aire  de  grange,  which  is  the  dialect  sense.  Jonain  gives  the  Saintonge  meaning: 
"Accord  des  fleaux  battant  le  ble",  etc.  Dunn  gives  "batterie:  Nor.,  lieu  on  on  bat 
les  cereales,  aire."  OF.  baterie  meant  "action  de  battre,  battage";  Godefroy  says: 
Morvan  batterie  =  aire  d'un  grange.  Legendre  notes  batterie,  La  tongue  fmnruise 
an  Canada,  p.  29,  and  Chambure  has  noted  batterie  in  his  Glossaire  du  Morvan.  Well 
explained  in  the  dialect  sense  in  the  Lexicologie  de  la  vieille  grange,  BPFC,  V,  p.  214. 

36  baty.r  f.  =  batture  (Fr.  battre): 

vZo    en    bar%    d    efwe   sy2    la    baty.r 
voila  une   barge   d'echouee   sur     la    batture 

Noted  here  because  so  common  along  the  bay;  to  be  sure,  Littre  gives  the  marine 
sense  about  as  in  the  dialect  which  is  that  of  a  "sandbank"  (cf.  BPFC,  IV.  p.  107 
where  the  meaning  also  of  glace  qui  couvre  les  battures,  is  given). 

37  bd  m.  =  (banc)  in  the  sense  of  E.  beach  (K.3  1211  Germ,  bank): 

so,  srs  ti3  Icomod  s  j  ave  ce  p&rapsl*  d  isit  a  I  egli:s!  j  o  je  /.■  ce  pti  bvt  o  bS 
?a,  serait  (ti)  commode  s'il  y  avait  un   (trottoir)        d'ici    a    l'eglise!   ily  a  rien  q'un   petit  bout  au  banc 

(Cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  60.) 

38  bebel  f.  =  (bebelle)  from  Fr.  bebe  +  suffix.  Used  for  Fr.  joujou,  and  a 
word  of  similar  origin;  what  Passy  calls  "redoublement"  {Etude,  §  451),  and  which, 
as  he  says,  plays  quite  a  part  in  childish  language:  bebe,  dodo,  lolo,  etc.  Cf. 
no.  136,  below  (cf.  Clapin  under  bebelle  and  bebclles). 


1  Revue  de  philologie,  VII,  lr  trimestre  1893,  '  See  p.  178,  foot-note  5. 
p.  25.  *  See  no.  143  below. 

2  See  p.  181,  foot-note  3. 
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39  bsksi  m.  =  (Fr.  bee?)  (Etymology?): 

^    e    vuly    tye    &    beksi,    e  pix    %    I   e    make 
j'ai    voulu   tuer  un   (becsi)    et  puis    je    l'ai    manque 

I  can  only  record  what  Mile  Allard  wrote  me  about  the  word:  "becsi,  sorte  de  gibier 
de  mer.  lis  sont  tres-communs  a  Carleton  et  les  chasseurs  en  tuent  beaucoup  surtout 
dans  le  Barrachois  de  Carleton."  "Mile  Tremblay,  native  de  Charlevoix,  dit  que  <'"est 
une  espece  de  canard  qui  fait  un  grand  tapage  le  soir  en  faisant  claquer  son  bee. 
Alexandre  Simard,  natif  de  Rimouski,  coniirme  la  definition.  Mile  Tremblay  ajoute 
que  les  gens  de  Charlevoix  disent  souvent  batte-scie  par  corruption/'  letter  of  M. 
Al.  Joslin  to  M.  Rivard,  October  10,  1907. 

40  bensri  m.  pi.  (Etymology?): 

i   vl,    ns^e,    le    bensri   5'1    mnyz 
il    va   neiger,  les    beneris   ont    veuu 

"Sorte  de  petits  oiseaux  dont  l'arrivee  annonce  la  neige,"  Mile  Allard.  "Inconnu 
ici,"  Rivard. 

41  bes5  m.  =  Fr.  besson  (L.  bis  +  suffix,  D.,  H.,  T.): 

la   fam    a 4    mace 5    o    y    de    bss5 
la  femme    a    Matthieu    a    eu  deux  bessons 

Littre  says:  "Vieux  et  inusite,  excepte,"  etc.  D.  H.,  T.  say:  "Dialect.  jwneau,  jumelle." 
The  word,  as  is  perfectly  well  known  to  readers  of  George  Sand,  is  much  used  thru- 
out  La  petite  Fadette.    Jaubert  notes  besson.     (Cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  257.)     Quebec  bces5. 

42  bigansr  f.  (Etymology?): 

vuz   avs    fs    la    biga)ie:r    d   ma   rob    tro    kurt 
vous   avez  fait   la   (biganiere;  de    ma    robe  trop  courte 

Mile  Allard  explained  the  word  as:  "ouverture  pratiquee  a  une  robe,  a  un  jupon 
pour  pouvoir  les  mettre  sur  soi."  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  clue  to  the  word 
or  its  etymology. 

43  brdre  {b^dre)  (Etymology?).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  dialect 
afale  or  Fr.  ennuyer;  see  Dunn,  budrer,  who  says:  "De  l'anglais  bother",  etc.  Moisy 
gives  se  vdtrer  and  sc  bddrer  meaning  "to  be-mud  one's  self".  Jonain  spells  baudrer 
and  boudrer  and  says  "salir  de  boue",  etc.  Jaubert  gives  badree  and  barbouillce 
meaning  "marmelade".  The  etymology  of  Fr.  boue  is  unknown  (D.,  H.,  T.).  The 
connection  of  the  dialect  word  with  it  is  hardly  close  enough.  The  BPFC,  ITT,  p.  21, 
derives  the  word  directly  from  English  bother,  which  seems  likely.  "Ce  qui  rend 
cette  etymologie  probable,  e'est  qu'on  a  observe  la  forme  intermediaire  b^de,"  Rivard. 


1  pi  =  Fr.  puis,  see  p.  52,  Note.  5  For  like  sound  change  (c  =  Fr.  t  -\-  i  -{- 


2  See  p.  161,  (4)  Neuter  verbs. 
s  For  the  m,  see  p.  148,  11. 
4  For  this  use  of  a,  see  p.  169,  Prepositions, 
no.  1. 


vowel),  see  list  54,  pp.  86-7. 
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II    b9rda:g  m.  =  Fr.  (bordage)  (K.:,  1511  OhG.  borfy. 

le   borda.z   so '    p^2    di.o.r  parti 
les  bordages   sont    pas      encore    partis 

The  meaning  in  the  dialect  is  "ice  forming  edges  about  the  water".  This  might  well 
be  said  according  to  Littre's  definition  2)  =  ce  qui  horde.  See  also  Dunn  (cf. 
BPFC,  HI.  p.  155). 

45    horde  f.  =  Fr.  (bordee)  (see  no.  44): 

i   o    tube    tut   on    horde    d   ne:%3 
il    a   tonibe  toute  une   bordee  de   neige 

Cf.  E.  '-broadside"  and  see  Dunn  (cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  155). 

It)    hose  (unknown  origin;  cf.  Germ,  butze,  and  see  Diez  62): 

s    e    serjo    si  polo*    f    hose  pur   m   gars5    d   s5    \^:z 
c'est  serieux   si    Pol  on    est  (bosse)  pour    un   garcon  de   son    age 

(Cf.  BPFC,  III.  p.  156:  dcformer  par  dcs  bosses.    The  exact  sense  is  not  quite  clear.) 

47  bote  =  Fr.  (hotter)  (from  Fr.  botte,  origin  unknown.  H.,  D.,  T.): 

mo    zvo 5    ets    ase    bote    c    i  puvs   p^    s    ct:d 6 
mon  cheval  etait  assez  botte   qu'il  pouvait  pas   se  (tenir) 

Used  particularly  in  the  dialect  of  "the  balling  up  of  snow  on  the  feet".  H.,  D..  T. 
give  the  same  sense  only  of  "earth".  Moisy  under  hotter  gives  exactly  the  dialect  sense 
(cf.  BPFC,  III.  p.  182). 

48  foyo.r  m.   =  Fr.  boyart  (unknown  origin;  see  bay  art,  H..  D..  T.;  cf.  also 
K,  1325): 

ejus1    t    o    mi    I    boj<^:r?   da    I    fsd^ 
et  on  est-ce  tu  as   mis   le   boyard?   dans  le  "shed" 

Jonain  gives  boyard  =  Fr.  civiere  a  bras.  Caron  records  the  word  with  same 
meaning.  The  pere  Potier  notes:  "Boyard  ou  bayard,  espece  de  civiere  a  porter  le 
bois  .  .  .  une  boyardee  de  bois,"  BPFC,  IV,  p.  147. 

49  65:6    f.    =   Fr.    (bombe)    (derivative   of   L.  bomhum,   EL,  D..  T.,   K.3  1496, 

Gr.  pdfipog): 

la    bo.b    buj    ti?'1 

la  bombe  bouille  (ti) -t-elle 

In  the  sense  of  Fr.  bouilloire.  See  Dunn  and  Caron  for  same  sense:  cf.  BPF<  . 
Ill,  p.  128. 


1  See  p.  161,  (4)  Neuter  verbs. 

-  In  regard  to  "linking",  see  p.  121,  4. 

3  See  p.  24,  foot-note  7. 

*  See  Christian  names,  no.  30,  below. 

5  See  p.  81.  list  52,  no.  4. 


6  See  p.  150,  no.  4. 
'  See  p.  167,  no.  8. 

8  See  Anglicisms,  no.  118,  below. 

9  ti,   see   p.  133-34,   Note,   and   pp.  1G0-61, 
§  LVIII. 
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50  brbard  f.  =  Fr.  bombarde  (see  no.  49  for  etymology).  The  dialect  uses 
the  word  in  the  sense  given  by  Jaubert,  that  is  Fr.  guimbarde  =  E.jew's-harp.  I  do 
not  find  the  meaning  of  guimbarde  in  11.,  I)..  T.,  tho  that  of  a  musical  instrument  is 
given.  Littre,  however,  gives  guimbarde  for  one  of  the  meanings.  Cf.  also  Dunn 
and  Caron;  cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  128. 

51  bergo  m.  and  borgote  =  Fr.  burgau  and  verb  from  the  noun  (Etymology 
unknown,  H.,  D.,  T.): 

pra    I    borgo    c       borgjt       o    ro  •    hi    mes5 
prends  le  burgau  et  (frappez  fort)  au  ras       la    maison 

Godefroy  gives  burger,  burguer  and  bruger  =  Fr.  heurter,  frapper.  borgo  was  ex- 
plained as  "a  kind  of  oyster  shaped  shell  used  to  beat  upon  and  call  the  laborers 
to  dinner",  whence  the  verb  borgote.  Jonain  gives  two  forms:  b'rgau,  brigand  ■= 
escargot  de  mer,  from  whence  the  Carleton  dialect  has  most  likely  retained  the 
word,  as  it  is  hardly  popular  in  French.  The  forms  beurger  =  pousser  (Bayeux), 
which  Dubois  gives,  and  burguer  -  heurter.  pousser,  brutalement,  which  Moisy  gives, 
seem  to  indicate  connection  with  the  Carleton  and  Saintonge  forms.  Whether  the  word 
may  be  connected  with  Fr.  berge,  meaning  a  "boat"'  because  of  the  shape,  perhaps,  of 
the  shell  to  a  small  boat,  is  hardly  more  than  a  conjecture.  Dialect  be:r  points,  as 
a  rule,  either  to  Fr.  bre  or  ber.  Diez  (p.  42  of  the  Dictionary)  says  OF.  barge,  modern 
berge  points  to  a  LL.  bdrica  (not  found).  Cf.  K.;,  1232.  H.,  D,  T.  give  barge  saying: 
"du  bas  latin  barga  qui  semble  etre  d'origine  celtique.  Dans  certains  lieux  on  dit 
berge,  seule  form  mentionnee  par  Acad.''  E.  barge,  according  to  the  last  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  is  probably  from  L.  baris,  an  Egyptian  row  boat,  from  Gr. 
flaQig,  probably  from  Egyptian.  Cf.  BPFC,  III.  p.  223.  M.  Rivard  adds:  "Le  verbe 
burgote  n'a  pas  du  tout,  ici,  le  sens  de  '-frapper  fort",  mais  bien  celui  d'abord  de 
"parler  dans  une  coquille"  (espece  de  burgau)  en  guise  de  porte-voix;  puis  par  ex- 
tension, celui  de  "crier":  "Les  chars  viennent  de  bourgotter".  Je  me  demande  si  ce 
n'est  en  criant  dans  le  borgo,  et  non  en  frappant  dessus  qu'on  appelle  les  gens  a 
l'heure  du  diner  aussi  bien  chez  les  Acadiens  qu'ici." 

52  borlikoho  m.  (Etymology?)  translated  as  colimagon: 

avsk    de    borlikoko    i   fe:~2    de    bsl  ptit    bwe:t 
avec    des  (beurlicocos)  ils  font     des  belles  petites  boites 

Dubois  gives  a  word  berlicoquet  =  jeune  coq.  The  sense  here  seems  to  forbid  a 
connection  with  the  Carleton  dialect  form.  bo:r  =  Fr.  bre  often  points  to  a  L.  bis. 
For  examples  see  Korting3,  pp.  166-67.  The  etymology  of  Fr.  coque,  meaning  "shell", 
is  uncertain  (H..  D.,  T.),  but  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  L.  concha  and  this 
dialect  word  therefore  suggests  bis  -f-  concha. 

53  borne f  f.  =  Fr.  bernache,  barnache.  Cf.  E.  barnacle.  H.,  D.,  T.  write: 
"barnache.     Etym.   emprunte   de  l'irlandais   bairneach.     On  dit  aussi  bernache  et,  par 

1  See  p.  171,  no.  27.  *  See  p.  156,  no.  3. 
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corruption,  barnacle,  bernaclc,  bernicle."  For  dialect  0  —  Fr.  e  before  r,  see  pp.  43-44. 
list  31,  no.  6.    For  dialect  f.  =  Fr.  a,  see  p.  31,  no.  2. 

yard    la    ba.d    dd    berntf  sy '    la    i/,/(y:r- 
(rejgarde  la   bande  de    barnaches  sur     la    batture 

Murray  under  barnacle  says:  "ME.  bernal;  OF.  bernac  =  camus,  of  which  bernacle 
seems  to  be  a  diminutive  form."  "Ici,  on  appelle  nrb  a  barne.f  une  espece  d'lierbe 
qui  croit  sur  les  greves,"  Rivard. 

54  bete  f.  =  Fr.  beaute  (L.  beltatem)  in  the  sense  of  a  good  quantity: 

i   o    rekolte   en    bete*    d    U*  (la) 
il    a     recolte    une  beaute   de   lin 

Cf.  Dunn.  Rivard  comments:  "Nous  disons  ici:  II  travaille,  il  court,  il  ecrit,  etc..  une 
beaute  mieux  que  moi,  c.-a-d.  beaucoup  mieux  que  moi;  aussi:  II  y  a  une  beaute,  c.-a-d. 
une  grande  quantite,  beaucoup;  mais  je  pense  que  c'est  une  locution  adverbiale:  tine 
beaute,  car  l'expression  seule  une  beaute  ne  s'emploie  pas  dans  ce  sens." 

55  br^se  le  kart  =  Fr.  brasser  les  cartes.  "LL.  *braciare,  derive  de  brace, 
brais  devenu  bracier,  bracer,  brasser.  brais  du  L.  brace,  sorte  de  ble,  mot  d'origine 
gauloise."  The  definition  under  2°  "remuer,  agiter  pour  une  operation  quelconque"  is 
exactly  that  of  the  dialect  word;  see  H.,  D.,  T.  Jaubert  gives  a  word  brasser 
meaning  "soulever  avec  les  bras  et  emporter".  He  gives  as  an  example  brasse-moi 
done!  tu  vas  tomber.  This  then,  of  course,  is  Fr.  bras,  found  in  the  Norman  expression 
a  brasse  corps,  which  Moisy  gives  and  which  the  Carleton  dialect  retains,  for  example: 

la    dd:s    a    br^:s    ko:r    s    defddy  par    isrf* 
la     danse  (a  bras  le  corps)  est  defendue    par     ici 

Cf.  Dunn  and  Caron;  BPFC,  III,  p.  296,  brasser.  ubrasser  =  labourer,"  Godefroy. 
When  Jonain,  in  giving  the  Saintonge  form  brasser  la  salade,  says:  "la  tourner.  ce  qui 
ne  se  fait  pourtant  pas  a  tour  de  bras,"  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  confusion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  brasser.  A  good  example  of  the  Carleton  dialect  form  in  its  ordinary 
sense  of  Fr.  remuer,  where  the  idea  of  bras  in  no  wise  enters,  is  the  following: 

l;n:t   5n    s    da    le    /L:r    e    k    5   pu.s    sy    la   sivitf,    so    br^:s  j)o    mal 
quaud  on    est  dans  les  chars    et  qu'on    passe   sur   la  "switch"    ca    brasse   pas    mal 

i.  e.  you  get  considerably  jolted.  The  Canadian  expression  for  ln\,-se  le  kart  is  batr 
or  msle  le  kart.     For  a  br^:s  ko:r,  see  BPFC,  I,  p.  90. 

56  brofy.r  f.  =  Fr.  (brochure).  H.,  D.,  T.  give  LL.  *broccare  (to  prick). 
K.3  1582  gives  Celtic  root  brocc  =  a  point.  In  the  dialect  the  word  is  used  for 
tricot  work: 


1  See  p.  171.  no.  35.  5  The   (  of  isit  is  noted  on  p.  73,   list  47, 

2  See  p.  184,  no.  36.  no.  10;  also  among  the  Adverbs,  p.  167,  no.  10;  no 

3  For  0  =  Fr.  0,  see  p.  45,  no.  6.  explanation  of  it  is  as  yet  apparent. 
*  Cf.  remarks  on  the  nasals,  pp.  53-56,  under 

§  XIII B. 
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1    £    e    Use    ma    brofy.r   si/1    ma    td:t      2    £    wo2    brofe    &  pti    but3    d    ti* 
j'ai    laisse   ma    brochure  (chez)  ma    tante  je    vais    brocher  un  petit  bout    de  temps 

57  bru  (f.)  d  sav5  =  Fr.  (mousse)  de  savon.  H.,  D.,  T.  bronet  from  OF.  bro 
borrowed  from  a  Germanic  root.  K.:,  1589,  Germ,  root  bru.  Cf.  E.  breivis,  OhG. 
brod  =  broth. 

>»u    b^:j  '•'    rjt    kuvart    d    bru 
ma     bailie   vient  couverte  de   brou 

Moisy  gives  the  word  in  the  dialect  sense,  spelling  broe  and  broue.  Cf.  also  Dunn 
and  Caron.    K.3  gives  OF.  *brue,  breu,  the  latter  I  do  not  find  in  Godefroy;  cf.  BFFC, 

II,  p.  Ill  and  V,  p.  75,  where  many  references  to  the  word  will  be  found. 

58  bryna.t  f.  (a  la  brune)  =  Fr.  (brunante)  a  la.  From  Fr.  brun  +  suffix. 
The  meaning  is  "dusk".    See  Dunn  for  a  good  explanation  and  illustration;  cf.  BFFC, 

III,  p.  325  and  V,  p.  76. 

59  bukiuif  m.  Origin?  Spelled  for  me  boucton'iche  and  translated  "sorte 
d'appentis  ou  petit  hangar".  Indian?  I  do  not  happen  to  find  it  among  the  Indian 
words  where  I  have  searched 

vu    met   so    da    I   pti      buktuif     a    arje:r6   d    la   mez5 
va  mettre  ca  dans  le  petit  (bouctouiche)  eu   arriere     de    la    maison 

60  bula  =  Fr.  boule  +  suffix.     From  Fr.  boule,  K.3  1641,  L.  bulla, 

le     fm£     s5      bula      e    faticd"  pur    le   gval* 
les  chemins  sont  (boulants)  et  fatiguants  pour   les  (chevaux) 

See  also  Dunn  for  the  same  sense;  cf.  BFFC,  III,  p.  221. 

61  burase.  From  Fr.  bourre  "hair  or  wool  for  padding",  LL.  biirra  H.,  D.,  T., 
K.3  1657  biirra  ("hairy  material"),  OF.  bourre  "a  faggot",  Godefroy. 

buras  p<^   id  st9   efs10   L.   in  the  sense  of  "maltreat" 
(bourasse)  pas  tant  cet      enfant-la 

Jonain  gives  bourrasser  =  "mal  fagoter  quelqu'un  ou  quelque  chose".  Fr.  bourree, 
the  word  for  "faggot",  is  derived  from  Fr.  bourre  (H.,  D.,  T.)  so  that  the  Saintonge 
word  and  the  Carleton  word  burase  appear  to  be  identical.  The  ending  -ase  is  an 
extremely  popular  one  in  the  dialect,  cf.  brymase,H  mvjase,  etc.,  and  is  used  as  here 


1  For  sy  =  Fr.  chez,   see  the  Prepositions, 
p.  172,  no.  36. 

2  For  mo,  see  p.  135,  1. 

3  For  the  t,  see  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  -i. 
1  See  p.  56,  list  36  C,  no.  22,  and  the  remarks 

below  the  list. 

5  See  no.  32  above. 

6  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  e  in  urje:r, 
and  the  written  accent  in  Fr.  arriere,  see  p.  25,  Quebec  form  of  the  word  is  bra-muse 
list  14;   cf.  also  my   observations  upon  this  and 


like  words  in  Fr.  -i'ere  in  the  note  (f f )  on  p.  4, 
col.  8  of  MLN.  for  January,  1894,  to  the  article 
Comparison  of  two  Acadian-French  dialects,  etc. 

7  For  the  c,  cf.  p.  84,  4.  Special  cases. 

*  For  this  form,  see  p.  110,  list  69,  no.  11. 

9  See  the  Demonstratives,  p.  123. 

10  For  these  nasals,  see  p.  56,  foot-note  4. 

11  brumasser  is  likewise  the  French  form;  the 
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to  Eorm  many  verbs;  cf.  also  no.  115  mvfwije  =  Fr.  (machouiller):  c£  BPFC.,  III. 
pp.  223-4. 

62  bytt  m.  =  Fr.  (butin)  (G.  bytin,  boot}-,  K.:,  1676).  Used  ordinarily  in  the 
dialect  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  linge.  The  Saintonge  dialect  use  of  the  word,  tho  different, 
does  not  by  any  means  seem  entirely  unlike  this:  ''butin  =  (Berri)  mobilier,  avoir 
quelconque:  'tout  son  butin',"  Jonain.  For  an  example  of  the  dialect  use,  see  no.  5 
above,  p.  176.  The  many  different  senses  of  the  word  will  be  found  enumerated  in 
the  BPFC,  V,  pp.  112-113. 

63  byto  m.  =  Fr.  bluteau.  For  the  loss  of  Fr.  /,  see  p.  91,  no.  3;  the  suffix  o 
=  Fr.  eau  is  then  added  to  the  root.  From  bluter,  itself  from  beluter  instead  of 
bureter  derived  from  bure  (used  in  bolting  flour)  H.,  D.,  T.  Cf.  K.:,  1653  *bureHs  or 
*bunus  next  to  and  for  *burus  (instead  of  burrus)  "scarlet  red":  but  applied  to 
"coarse  woolen  stuffs";  OF.  bure,  OF.  buretel  =  "meal  sack"  and  finally  bluteau, 
blutoir  =  "meal  sieve". 

I    byto    e    brize;   i   mu  j)o    be 
le  bluteau  est  brise ;     il  moud  pas  bien 

64  bytro  m.  Used  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  coteaa  and  probably  from  Fr.  butte 
"an  eminence",  the  origin  of  which,  according  to  H.,  D.,  T.,  is  obscure.  Cf.  K.;  1670 
Germ.  butr. 

darje:r    I    bytro    s    e    ?o    c  j    an    o    de    m&ri'gwi;   s    s    de    vrt    brylo 

dciriere    le  (coteau)  c'est    la    qu'ily  en     a    des  maringouins;  c'est   des  vrais  brulots 

As  regards  the  word  brylo,  M.  Eivard  says:  "On  appelle  ici  brylo,  non  pas,  je  pense. 
l'insecte  qui  porte  ce  nom  en  francais,  mais  un  autre  dont  la  morsure  cause  une 
vive  douleur." 

65  bivd  f.  and  abivet  f.  =  Fr.  bouette,  "etym.  emprunte  du  bas  breton  boued" 
H.,  D.,  T.  Jonain  gives  a  Royan  form:  ,lboite:  appat  pour  la  peche,  Angl.  bait."  For 
various  meanings,  cf.  BPFC,  III,  pp.  126-7.  "abwst,  a  mon  avis,  est  le  resultat  de 
l'agglutination  de  l'article  suivant  revolution  suivante,  qui  du  reste  est  tres  commune: 
de  la  bouette,  de  Vabouette,  abouette.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  dit  aris  pour  vis,  etc.."  Rivard. 
(For  av is,  cf.  p.  20,  list  12,  no.  10;  p.  34,  list  22,  no.  2;  p.  76,  3,  no.  2.) 

la    ms(l)jo:r   abivet,    s    s    de    lok 

la    meilleure  (abouette)  c'est   des  coques  (E.  clams) 

66  buej9  f.  =  Fr.  (bouee).  E.  buoy  seems  to  have  influenced  the  dialect 
pronunciation.    L.  boja;  cf.  K3  1491.    H.,  D.,  T.  say  "origine  incertaine." 

slmin !    sd    grsjs  ■   pur    Idve    la    bictjj 
Emile       se     gree       pour    lever   la    bouee 


1  Metathesis,  see  Christian  names,  no.  18.  2  The  nautical   word  adapted   to   home  life. 

as  so  frequently  here.  cf.  p.  177.  no.  9. 
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67  bz^  m.  -  Vw  pesat.  Godefroy  spells  pesat,  pessat,pesa,  besa.  Moisy  spells 
pesas.  Derivation  from  Fr.  pois,  L.  pisum.  The  p  has  become  voiced  thru  the  in- 
fluence of  voiced  e\  meaning  the  dried  stalks  and  pods  of  pea  vines. 

z    e    leupe    me  pw\j '   _po    my:r;   i   5   atrape    d    la    pqi;"1   le    bz^    s5  p^    b5   a  mdxe 
j'ai    coupe    mes    pois       pas    murs;    ils  out  attrape    de   la    pluie;     les  pesats  sont  pas  bons  a  manger 

pur    le    be:t    a    Jcorn 

pour   les  betes   a   comes 


68  debagaze,  debagaxe  =  Fr.  de  +  bagage  +  suffix.  Used  in  the  sense  of 
Fr.  demenager.     bagage  is  from  OF.  bague  (bundle)  H.,  D.,  T.     Cf.  K.3  1154  root  bag. 

ci!3    vuz    st    da    vot   msz5   nov?       M.s*       lo    vuz    ave    dchagaze 
tiens!    vous  etes  dans  votremaison  neuve?  quand  est-ce  que  vous   avez  (debagage) 

Moisy  gives  udebagager:  mettre  de  cote.  Debagager  une  piece,  c'est  enlever  les 
objets  qui  l'encombrent.  Dcsbagager  est  dans  Cotgrave  avec  le  sens  de  server, 
'mettre  en  paquet'." 

69  debarce  =  Fr.  debarquer,  and  dharce  =  Fr.  embarquer  {de  -f  barque  + 
suffix;  barque,  borrowed  from  Ital.  barca,  H.,  D.,  T.).  These  words  are  noted  because 
they  show  the  influence  of  the  nautical  language  upon  the  popular  home  idiom.  The 
French  expressions  descendre  d'une  voiture  and  monter  dans  une  voiture  are  regularly 
expressed  in  the  dialect  by  debarce  and  Cvbarce.  Dunn  and  Caron  both  give  the 
same  usage  as  that  in  Carleton  for  Canada. 

70  debitc  =  Fr.  (debiter).  Used  in  the  sense  of  carving  fowls  at  the  table. 
Origin  uncertain,  probably  from  L.  debitum  H.,  D.,  T.    Cf.  K.3  2767. 

mesje,   s   e   vu    ci   ale    debite    le   vol^:j 
monsieur,  c'est  vous  qui  allez  debiter   les  volailles 

Merely  an  extension  or  variation  in  the  meanings  of  the  French  word,  one  of  which 
Littre  gives:  "debiter  le  bois  =  le  couper  de  longueur."  Dunn  and  Caron  both  note 
the  word  as  used  for  Fr.  dcpecer. 

71  delude  =  Fr.  debouler.  Noted  here  merely  because  so  common  in  speaking 
of  the  long  bars  (used  for  fencing)  tumbling  down,  de  -f-  bonier  (L.  bulla).  "Tres 
famil.  Rouler  du  haut  en  bas,  comme  une  boule;  syn.  degringoler."  H.,  D.,  T.  The 
word  is  given  in  the  supplement  to  Littre,  "fuir  en  roulant";  not  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Academy  dictionary.     Cf.  K.3  1641. 


1  For  this   o  sound  where  French  has  final  logy,  p.  150,   no.  4.    Nos.  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,   13 


oi,  see  p.  14,  list  6. 

2  See  p.  92,  no.  11. 

3  See  Phonology,  p.  86,  list  54,  no.  11 ;  Morpho- 


(pronounced    (Mars)    are    Canadian    as    well    as 
Acadian  forms. 

4  For  this  form,  see  p.  164,  no.  16. 
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tv    (15 '    rive    la    kloty.r;  J2    u    de  page3    do    debule 
va   done  relever  la    cloture;     il  y    a  deux  (pagees)   de  deboulees 

Dubois  gives  "deboider  =  tomber  en  roulant"  so  that  the  Carleton  usage  is  quite  the 
same.    Cf.  Dunn  and  also  Caron. 

72  detors  f.  =  Fr.  detorse.  Subst.  participle  from  Fr.  detordre.  The  word 
is  old,  and  now  entorse  is  the  modern  form.  Cf.  H.,  D.,  T.  About  Quebec,  the  form 
is  detoers.    For  an  example,  see  under  vire  =  Fr.  virer,  no.  188,  below. 

73  dezabrje  =  Fr.  (de  +  abrier).  From  Fr.  abrier,  itself  from  abri  =  shelter. 
Also  abrier  is  given  in  Roquefort  =  to  cover.  Of  aimer  H.,  D.,  T.  say:  "L'ensemble 
des  formes  romanes  indique  une  forme  du  lat.  pop.  *abbregare,  d'origine  inconnue." 
Littre  gives  a  modern  form  desabriter  for  which  cf.  no.  99,  below,  kafje.r  =  Fr.  cafetiere. 

monia!*    ninib    md    dezabrij    tut6 
maman!      Nini       me     desabrie     toute 

The  Saintonge  sense,  according  to  Jonain,  seems  identical  with  the  Carleton  dialect 
meaning:  "desabrier  =  decouvrir,  oter  l'abri."  Cf.  Dunn.  Godefroy  gives  "desabrie 
adj.  qui  est  sans  abri.    Morvan  desabeurier." 

74  ditel.  OF.  de  +  itel,  L.  ecce?  +  talem.  I  was  told  this  word  meant 
semblable,  but  I  failed  to  recognize  it  until  Professor  Sheldon  suggested  the  origin 
(itel  =  semblablement,  de  cette  sorte,  etc.,  see  Godefroy,  Roquefort).  See  Paris, 
Extraits,  7th  edition,  1903,  vocabulary,  itel. 

1    15   zvo    e    ditel    dy   mjs        2    la   se:r    rdsd:b    a   ma    leuein,   s    e    ditel        3    la    rob 

ton  cheval  est  (d'itel)  du    mien  ta    soeur  resemble   a    ma    cousine,    e'est  (d'itel)  ta    robe 

s   fst  pare)    torn    la    mjsn,    s    £    ditel 
est  faite  pareille  comme  la    mienne,    e'est  (ditel) 

Dubois  writes  ytel.  Moisy  itel,  proposing  hie  talis.  I  have  not  seen  itel  noted  for 
Canadian  or  Acadian  regions.  An  interesting  form,  which  Moisy  gives:  itout,  etout, 
and  Dunn  notes  as  itou  ou  etou,  is  not  heard  in  the  Carleton  dialect.  The  meaning 
in  Canada  is  aussi.  itel  recalls  the  Canadian  itou  found  in  literary  works  (cf.  BFFC, 
IV,  p.  143).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  discussed  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Romanische 
Philologic,  XIII,  1889,  p.  411.  M.  Rivard  says:  "Absolument  inconnu.  Tres  curieux. 
L'analogie  de  ditel  et  du  fr.  dito  est  assez  frappante." 

75  duta.s  f.  OF.  doutance,  dotance,  etc.,  Fr.  doute,  L.  dubitantiam.  A  word 
fallen  into  disuse  in  modern  French  but  which  is  found  as  popular  in  at  least  five 
different  dialect  dictionaries  of  France,  which  well  illustrates  dialect  retention  of  popular 
old  French  forms.    The  termination  Fr.  -ance,  tho  living,  is  used  more  rarely  than 


1  See  the  reference,  foot-note  5  on  p.  182. 

2  For  this  form  before  vowels  see  p.  90,  5, 
Special  cases,  no.  6,  foot-note  5. 

3  Used  just  as  Dunn  explains:   "la  longeur 
d'un  piquet  a  un  autre." 


1  See  p.  33,  no.  2. 

5  For  this  and  similar  childish  reduplications, 
see  Passy's  Etude,  under  assimilation  harmonique, 
§451. 

6  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  16. 
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formerly.1  George  Sand  puts  oubliance  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  peasants-  of  Bern, 
in  La  petite  Fadette,  and  Professor  BScher's  note  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  termination 
-mice  is  quite  applicable  to  the  Carleton  dialect:  "The  termination  -ance  denotes 
duration,  state;  many  words  in  -mice,  now  obsolete  or  little  used,  are  still  common  in 
the  speech  of  the  country  people,  as  souvenance  for  souvenir,  oubliance  for  oubli." 
M.  Pascal  Poirier  makes  a  similar  comment  in  regard  to  this  termination  -mice  in 
Acadian.3  Cf.  Dunn.  Forms  like  doutance,  souvenance,  oubliance  arc  common  now 
in  the  rural  districts  about  Paris:  Nisard,  Langage  populaire  de  Paris,  pp.  291, 
295;  Agnel,  Lanyage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  (.»5.  This  word,  like  Canadian  itu 
(written  itou)  is  literary  and  popular  and  is  used  in  P.-A.  de  Gaspe's  Les  anciens 
Canadians  (cf.  BPFC,  IV,  pp.  102,  143). 

/'  sy 4   7)0    sy.r   me   %   an    e    dutds 
je   suis    pas     sfir    mais      j'en     ai  (doutance) 

E  lera  semer  par  dotance  . . .  from  Kustebuef,  Xiilth  century  (1.  40,  p.  204  of  Toynbee's 
Specimens  of  old  French). 


70  ecipola  m.  =  Fr.  equipollent,  L.  aequus  -f-  pollens  (p.  of  pollere  =  to  be 
strong).  Littre,  tho  giving  this  word,  regards  it  as  obsolete  or  antiquated.  The  old 
French  dictionaries  give  the  word.  Thurot1  cites  authors  for  the  forms  iquipolent 
and  equipollence.  Moisy  gives  equipollent,  saying  it  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
peasants  of  Lieuvin.    An  example  of  Carleton  usage  is  the  following: 

t   u  jjo   peje    ton   arnwa,6   fs:r   &    I    ecipola    dy   mje 
tu  a    pas    paye    ton     harnais       cher    a    l'equipollent  du    mien 

The  Quebec  usage  in  this  example  is  an  ecipola,  not  a  I  ecipola. 

77  e/'ife  (=  Fr.  e  +  chiffe  +  er?).  Given  by  both  Dunn  and  Caron  in  the 
Carleton  dialect  sense  of  peigner  la  laine.  Fr.  chiffe  is  of  uncertain  origin,  H.,  D.,  T. 
It  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the  dialect  word.  Legendre  notes  echiffer  and  suggests 
chiffon:  La  langue  frangaise  an  Canada,  p.  30. 

78  etale  =  Fr.  (etaler),  in  the  sense  endurer;  "to  hold  out  against".  K.3  9015, 
Germ,  stall.  The  second  etaler  given  by  Littre  has  a  similar  sense:  "etaler  le  vent, 
le  courant,  la  maree  =  opposer  une  resistance  egale  a  leur  effort."  Under  "etymo- 
logy" is  added:  "etaler  en  ce  sens  e'est  ce  qu'on  disait  jadis  (aire  estal,  resister,  tenir 
tete."     Under  etal  an  example  of  this  old  usage  is  given. 


1  Brunot,  Grammaire  historique,  p.  157,  under  '  For  /'  [y,  see  p.  133,  1. 

-ance.  B  Tome  II,  p.  385. 

2  Holt's  edition,  N.  Y.  1900,  p.  4,  line  30,  and 
Professor  Boclier's  note,  p.  210. 

3  Soirees    canudieyines,    t.  Ill,    p.  63    et   seq. 
Nos.  75,  76,  77  are  also  Canadian  forms. 


6  arnica,  explained  on  p.  60,  <i. 
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1    /'  /?    di   lea    I    uvra:g   dh    d>/:r,   nn    z   e   etale   <!<>    mwa*     2    ass}*   a    etale    &'ko:r 
je     te   dis   que    l'ouvrage    etait    dur,     mais    j'ai     (etale)deux  mi  essaie      a    (etaler,)  encore 

col;    te 
quelque  temps 
In  Carleton  from  the  examples  the  verh  is  used  intransitively.     I  was  told  that  etale 
s5  mal  =  Fr.  etaler  son  mal,  an  expression  1  picked  up  elsewhere,  was  not  used  in 
Carleton.     It  is  of  interest  as  compared  with  Littre's  remark  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Dictionnairc,  etaler:  "cracher,  etaler  le  crachat." 

79  ezarbe  =  Fr.  esherber  (L.  ex-herba),  used  where  standard  French  has 
sarcler,  tho  given  in  the  Carleton  dialect  sense  by  Littre  as  a  gardening  term. 
Godefroy  gives  esherber  with  a  ((notation  from  Jean  de  Meung  and  modern  local  usages. 
George  Sand  in  La  petite  Fadette  uses  the  noun  heserbeursJ 

vuz   ale   ezarbe    I   orz    e  pi*    vuz   arafre    Je  pied   (for  pica,  see  no.  150) 

vous  allez  esherber   l'orge    et  puis    vous  arracherez  les  piquants  (chardons) 


80   e:r  =  Fr.  here.    The  origin  is  obscure,  cf.  K.3  4530.     Noted  because  the 
dialect  sense  is  rather  that  of  "discontented"  than  of  "worthless"  as  in  French. 

1    /"  td    di   k>    la    metres   f-    $:r    do    s    teb  (td)  sit         2    t    o  j?o   bzuf   d   e:t   si   e:r 
je   te    dis  que   la    maitresse  est  here  de     ce      temps-ci  tu  as   pas    besoin  d'etre     si  here 

aprt 6    mwa 

apres      moi 

Moisy    gives    the    dialect    sense    for    Norman    French:    hargneux,    mecontent,    col' re. 
Canadian  also.    Around  Quebec:  i  u  /  e:r  e:r  =  Fr.  il  a  Fair  here  (hargneux). 


f 

81  faro  m.  =  Fr.  faraud.  Used  in  the  sense  of  cavalier  or  E.  "beau". 
Littre  says  origin  uncertain,  as  do  H..  I).,  T.  The  word  besides  being  popular  in 
French  is  also  so  in  several  dialects,  for  I  find  it  in  the  sense  of  elegant,  coquet 
in  Corblet  (Picardy),  Favre  (Poitou),  and  Jaubert  (Centre  de  France).  The  etymo- 
logies suggested  seem  to  be  untrustworthy.  Mignard  in  his  Histoire  de  I'idiomc 
bourguignon  gives  "faro,  tier,  hautain.  Le  meme  mot  s'ecrit  faraud.  II  se  dit  prin- 
cipalement  de  ceux  qui  se  quarrent  dans  leurs  habits."    (  anadian  also. 

5    la   tea1    tdzu%    avek    s5   faro 

on  la    voit   tou jours    avec    son  faraud 


1  For  muio,  see  p.  14,  list  6,  no.  3. 

2  Cf.  the  noun  asfj,  p.  22,  no.  2. 

3  Holt's  edition  (1900),  p.  38,  first  line. 

*  For  pi,  see  p.  52,  Note,  and  p.  164,  no.  22. 
5  Cf.   p.  56.   list  36C,  no.  22,  and  remarks  on 
the  nasals,  pp.  52-54. 


6  Cf.  the  provincial  use  in  phrase  no.  16,  p.  Hi 

7  See  the  verbs,  p.  159,  no.  1 2. 

8  See  Adverbs,  p.  165,  no.  27. 
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82  faji  —  Fr.  failli.  K,(  3599  L.*faUire  (for  fallere).  OF.  faillie  —  manque 
may  have  a  connection,  Godefroy.  Used  very  frequently  in  the  dialect  meaning 
"poor  in  health".  The  French  meaning  sans  coeur,  lache  differs  somewhat.  These 
two  expressions  were  given  me  as  synonymous: 

/   lyl    faji    an(i    /    fy    ni!'l   kad^:v   (cf.  no.98  below) 
je  suis    failli  je  suis  mal     cadavre 

83  f;ijo  Fr.  (feve).  The  most  popular  term  in  use  for  beans.  JOnain  and 
Dubois  give  fayau.  Cf.  Ital.  fayiolo,  K.;,  711G.  For  an  example,  see  Anglicisms, 
no.  114  saucepan. 

84  ft   m.  =  Fr.   faite.     Cf.  K.3  3787,  Germ,  first  (highest).    See  p.  7.r,.  no.  2. 

I    fa    dy    »ku 
le  faite  du     mat 

See  the  spellings  fest,  foist,  in  Godefroy.  The  OF.  forms  found  are  fest  and  fcste: 
cf.  Paris  in  Romania,  I,  p.  96,  where  L.  fastigium  is  shown  to  be  false  etymology 
for  Fr.  faite. 

85  flam  m.  —  Fr.  flegme  (L.  phlegma,  from  Greek).    See  p.  22,  no.  4. 

z    e    ase    I   rym    hd     M    f  tus    f  hraf  je2    kd    de   flam 
j'ai    assez  le  rhume  que  quand  je  tousse  je  crache  rien   que  des  flegmes 

Moisy  gives  fleume,  flume,  both  of  which  forms  Roquefort  cites  and  gives  for  la  Basse 
Bretagne  flem.     The  spellings   in  Godefroy  are  fleume,  fleugme,  flume,  flumme,  /Heme. 

86  f5sy:r  f.  =  OF.  fons(e)ure.  Cf.  K„  4055  L.  *funditiare  =  Fr.  foncer. 
Used  in  the  dialect  for  "bottom  of  a  sleigh".  Jonain  gives  fongure  =  bottom  of  a 
keg.  See  Godefroy:  fonsure,  fonssure,  fonsseure  and  the  meaning plancher  (cf.  JU'FC, 
II,  pp.  196-197;  III,  p.  255). 

iiliot    la   f5sy:r    d    t5    tr&no    am53    la   gra:% 
accote  la  (foncjure)  de  ton  traineau  aiuont    la    grange 

87  fr^-zi  m.  =  Fr.  fraisil.  See  p.  22,  no.  5.  Jaubert  gives  frasil,  frasi,  Jonain 
frasill.  Used  in  speaking  of  the  ashes  in  forges.  Etymology,  according  to  Littre. 
unknown,  tho  perhaps  a  derivative  of  L.  franyere.  In  the  Carleton  dialect  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  frost  on  the  grass  in  the  morning.  The  word  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  Berry  word  meaning  "menues  parcelles  de  charbon  restant  sur  les 
places  a  fourneau"  (Littre)  (cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  29).  The  Quebec  sense  is  "menus 
morceaux  de  glace  ou  de  neige  en  suspens  dans  l'eau". 

i   j    u    ft    on  ptit   %le:  ji    u    dy    frazi    a    mateh 
il       a   fait  une  petite  gelee:  il  y    a    du    fraisil     a    matin 

Cf.  also  Dunn. 


1  See  Special   cases,  p.  80,  no.  3;  also  Verbs, 
p.  133,  1. 

2  See  p.  89,  no.  4. 

3  See  p.  170,  no.  6. 


*  See  p.  91,  no.  6,  and  the  explanation,  p.  181, 
under  no.  '24. 

5  See  p.  163,  no.  2.  Nos.  85,  86,  87,  88  are 
nil  Canadian  as  well  as  Acadian. 
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88  friko  in.  =  Fr.  fricot,  from  Fr.  fricasser,  K.;  :U)71  Germ.  *frek.  Sense  in 
the  dialect  is  extended  to  mean  a  dance  festivity.  Canadian,  also.  Corblet  for 
Picard  gives  festin,  bonne  chere.    Dunn  notes  the  word.    See  Anglicisms,  no.  49,  frolic. 

89  fufori  f.  =  Fr.  foulerie.  Used  in  the  dialect  for  the  soiree  when  the 
foulerie  or  shrinkage  takes  place,  from  Fr.  fouler  (K3  4037  L.  *ftillo).  OF.  foulerie, 
see  Godefroy,  one  meaning  being  "lieu  on  Ton  foule  le  raisin"  and  from  this  might 
well  be  got  the  meaning  of  a  reunion  for  accomplishing  some  work. 

.Ie  ne  connais  pas  fahri  ici,  mais  bien  ful&z.  C'est  une  reunion  dine  corvee)  oil  Ton  foule 
L'etoffe  <lite  ctoff'e  du  pays  atin  d'en  rendre  le  tissu  plus  serre.  (Test  un  precede  ancien  qni  disparait. 
On  placait  les  pieces  d'etoffe  dans  uue  cuve,  on  un  grand  bassin,  avec  de  l'eau,  et  les  homnies  la 
foulaient  avec  des  especes  de  palettes  en  bois  a  longs  manches.  C'etait  Toccasion  de  rejouissance  conime 
les  eplucbettes  de  ble  d'inde:  j  o  y  ?  fula:z  fe  m3  tveze  =  Fr.  il  a  eu  un  (foulage)  chez  mon  voisin. 
Action  de  fouler  l'etoffe,  la  reunion  fait  pour  cet  objet."     Comment  by  Rivanl. 


!l 

90  yard,)  z  jo  m.  pi.  =  Fr.  garde  (le)s  yeux.  A  compound  formed  like  Fr. 
<jarde-fou,  ijarde-vue,  the  s  being  heard  on  the  analogy  of  the  many  cases  where  it  is 
heard  when  the  article  precedes.  Used  ordinarily  for  Fr.  oeillcrcs  or  E.  "blinders". 
Caron  notes  the  word  spelling  yarde-z  yeux. 

91  garsoyie.r  f.  =  Fr.  garconniere,  garcon  +  suffix.  The  popular  expression 
for  a  ''torn  boy1'.  Corblet  for  Picard  gives:  garchoniere;  Jaubert  for  Centre  de  la 
France:  gargouniere;  cf.  Dunn:  garcotmiere,  Godefroy:  gargoniere,  (cf.  K.:!  1928  *cardeo 
or  cardw).  Littre  has  the  word  and  quotes  it  found  in  Eaoul  de  Cambray.  Xllth 
century.    Godefroy  has  the  adjective  gargonier. 

ale    vuz    a    d5x    fy2    vu   garso)ii-:r    l\)    ruz    s:t 
allez  vous  en   done  cliez    vous  garconniere  que  vous  etes 

'  92  yhb  m.  =  Fr.  globe  (glSbum,  K.3  4273).  Used  commonly  in  the  dialect 
for  "lamp-chimney".  I  hardly  think  E.  "globe"  is  in  mind;  the  term  being  rather 
loosely  applied  to  the  chimney  from  its  slightly  globular  form.  Similarly,  at  the  Falls 
of   Montmorency.   I  heard  repeatedly  for  abat-jour  or  "lampshade":  fapo  d  la  la.p  = 

Fr.  chapeau  de  la  lampe. 

z    e   J;l,sc    m3   yhb 
j'ai     casse     mon  (globe) 

93  yrifu.  Meaning  "discontented,  sour,  maussade."  Canadian  also.  Cf.  Dunn 
who  spells  yrichoux.  Moisy  spells  for  Norman:  grichu  and  defines:  grincheux,  bourru, 
reveche.     Jaubert  for  Centre  de  la  France  has  the  verb  yricer,  said  of  "un  enfant 

1  See  p.  164,  no.  U.  3  See  p.  172,  no.  3(i. 
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maussade",  and  also  the  forms  gricoux  and  griconse.    Corblet  for  Picard  spells  grichu 
=  "de  mauvaise  humeur,  grognon". 

1    to     gripu     to    st   e'fe*    Zo       2    kom    t    t     grifu     o'zordi/i2 
que  (grichoux)  que  cet   enfant-la  comme  tu  es  (grichoux)  aujourd'hui 


h 

94  haf  f.  {e:t  a  hi)  -  -.  Fr.  hache  (etre  a  la)  (K.3  4482  Germ,  hapja).  Noted 
simply  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  expression.  Legendre  for  Canada  gives  for 
the  meaning  etre  appauvri.3 

z  vnz  asy:r  to  s   s  jjo   mal  faded*  d  e:t  a   la   haf  dy  mattb  (main)  pjsh   o  swe:r 
je  vous   assure  que  e'est   pas    mal    fatignant  d'etre    a    la  hache  du    matin  jusqu'au   soir 


95  igwin  t  =  Fr.  egoine,  egohine.  Meaning  "a  small  hand  saw"  in  which 
sense  Littre  gives  the  word  spelling:  egohine  or  egoine.  Jaubert  gives  the  same 
spellings  and  meaning.  Moisy  spells  cgoheine.  The  etymology  mentioned  in  Jaubert 
referring  to  goy,  gouet,  etc.,  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin  seemed  to  be  untrustworthy 
and  it  is  only  since  the  appearance  of  the  H.,  D.,  T.  dictionary  that  I  have  seen 
anything  more  reliable.  H.,  D.,  T.  spell  egoine,  refer  to  ecoine  (for  escoine)  saying 
derived  from  a  primitive  escoe  corresponding  to  Provencal  escoudo,  Spanish  escoda  (a 
kind  of  ax  used  by  masons,  Fr.  smille)  "peut-etre  du  radical  du  lat.  excutere,  'faire 
tomber  en  secouant'."  Cf.  Godefroy  escohine.  See  p.  47,  no.  4.  The  BPFC,  V, 
p.  268,  spells  egoine,  indicating  the  pronunciation  egivin. 

t'o    m    fnrfe    I   igwm    dy    ivez£;<>    si   so    a-vsk    to    igwm 

va    me  chercher  l'egoine      du    voisin;    scie   ^a    avec    ton   egoine 

96  irarnmt  m.  =  Fr.  hivernement  (L.  hiberntnn  +  suffix  K.3  4565).  Meaning 
"winter  quarters".  Littre  gives  hivernement:  "se  dit  quelquefois  pour  hibernation" 
this  latter  meaning  "engourdissement  ou  sommeil  d'hiver  de  certains  animaux."  The 
relation  of  the  dialect  sense  to  the  French  is  obvious.    Quebec  usage  also. 

i  j   5   mi    h1   gicdet    an   iva-rnme6    driest9    <l~>vu    [<>U)   nu 
ils    out  mis  leur   goelette    en   (hivernement)   droit      devant  chez  nous 


1  See  p.  56,  list  3C  C,  no.  7  and  foot-note  4.  a  For  wezt,  weze,  seep.  62,  list  41,  no.  7;  for 

2  See  p.  38,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  8;  also  p.  1(34,  wezd,  iceza,   see  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  27,  and  ob- 


no.  20. 

3  La  langue  franraise,  (1890)  p.  29. 

*  See  p.  84,  4.  Special  cases,  no.  3. 

5  See    p.  54,    list  36  A    and    remarks    under 
§XIIIC. 


servations  on  the  nasals  below. 

7  For  to,  see  the  Possessives,  pp.  122-23. 

8  Cf.  p.  56,  foot-note  4  for  dialect  f  =  Fr.  -en. 
'■>  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  7. 

10  For  the  different  forms,  see  p.  172,  no.  36. 
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'."7  Jcabrwet*  m.  =  Fr.  cabrouet  (K.3  1890  Ti.  caper  +  suffix).  Applied  to 
heavy  cuts  such  as  tip-carts  and  teams  for  hauling  freight,  cabrouet  is  given  by 
Littre  in  t lie  sense  of:  "charrette  ;'i  transporter  les  Cannes  a  Sucre",  cabrouet  is  do! 
given  in  the  H.,  D.,  T.  The  derivation  of  the  similar  words  given,  like  cabriole, 
cabriolet,  is  identical  in  origin.  Cf.  Dunn  cabrouet;  Caron  caberouet  (cf.  BPFC.,  V. 
p.  1")S:  Jcabarwet  and  kaba/rwe). 

so    ru    mail    d    haibrwet,   5>i    esJeu2    ia 
i  ;i     va     mal    en   cabrouet      on    secoue   tant 

98  Jcad^.v  m.  =  Fr.  cadavre  (L.  cadaver).  Used  in  the  expression  f  sy  or  f 
fy  mal  lcad^:v  as  noted  in  no.  82  above.  H.,  D.,  T.,  as  well  as  Littre,  give  for  the 
definition  of  Fr.  un  cadavre  ambulant:  "line  personne  pale  et  decharnee  comme  un 
cadavre."  The  dialect  seems  to  have  taken  its  meaning  from  this  French  sense, 
using  the  word  adjectively.  caddbe  appears  in  both  Jaubert  and  Jonain  but  used 
as  a  noun. 

99  kafje.r  f.  =  Fr.  cafetiere,  cafe  +  suffix  (K.3  7593  Arabic  quahvah). 
Used  for  Fr.  cafetiere.  ".  .  .  cafetier,  cafetiere,  cafeterie  avait  ete  precedes  de  cafeiere. 
Les  formes  qui  presentent  le  t  datent  de  la  seconde  partie  du  siecle  dernier."3  The 
French  ending  -Here  has  become  so  popular  that  the  t  in  many  instances  appears 
in  French  where  it  does  not  belong  etymologically;  cf.  dialect  tabacstr  =  Fr.  iabotxen  \ 
cf.  the  foot-note  1  to  this  word  on  p.  87.  Thurot  (I,  157)  quotes  from  Richelefs 
dictionary  (1680):  "•cafetiere  se  prononce  caftie." 

100  ka-po  m.  =  Fr.  capot.  "'Derive  de  cape,''  H.,  D..  T.  Littre  says:  "Diminutif 
de  cape.  Le  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie  de  1740  a  capot  au  sens  actuel  de  capote" 
(i.  e.  heavy  cloak).  Cf.  Dunn,  capot.  Of  cape,  H.,  D.,  T.  say:  "autre  forme  de  chape" 
and  for  chape,  pop.  Lat.  cappa,  head-dress  (cf.  BPFC.,  IV,  p.  151:  capot  de  chat,  and 
V,  p.  78:  des  capots  rubber.) 

to    kapo    t    plS 4    d   VKj'.s 

ton  capot   est  plein    de   vase  (i.  e.  bout)  (see  below,  fuz) 

"Au  Canada  le  capot  est  principalement  le  paletot  d'autonme  ou  d'biver.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on 
(lit:  capot  de  chat  pour  paletot  de  fourrure,  en  peau  de  chat  sauvage.  Notre  capot  n'a  pas  necessaire- 
ment  de  capuchon,  et  ce  n'est  pas  un  manteau.  C'est  une  capote,  mais  pas  au  sens  restreint  de  capote 
niilitaire.  II  ne  serait  pas  juste  de  traduire  capot  par  capote,  car  la  capote  ne  se  met  pas,  necessaire- 
inent,  par  dessus  les  autres  habits  et  le  sens  en  est  plus  restreint  que  celui  de  notre  capot."  Comment 
by  Rivard. 


1  The  t  of  the  ending  seems  to  be  due  to 
analogy    of    similar    endings,    as,    for    example, 


'  "Creation  actuelle  des  mots  nouveaux  dans 
la  langue  fran^aise,"  Beliques  scientifiques,  p.  73 


Canadian  nctt   =   Fr.   rouet  (see  p.  74,   list  48,  (Darmesteter). 

no.14).  *  For  the  nasal,  cf.  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  18. 

2  See  p.  64,  Note. 
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101  knrije  =  Fr.  carguer.  Borrowed  from  Provencal  cargar  which  has  the 
same  etymology  as  Fr.  charger,  II.,  I).,  T.  K.:!  1971  *c&rrtcare.  Another  example  of 
a  marine  term  used  in  the  every-day  idiom  on  shore.  The  expression  means  "to 
lean  to  one  side".  Jonain:  carguer  (se).  The  Picard  form  is  carguer,  Corblet.  See 
Roquefort,  carger,  cargier,  carguer. 

1    ty    t    barg    trj   sy{    ta   ft:z       2    gar  A    (15-    bom    i    i-    barge    da   sa   wtty:r 
tu    te  cargues  trop   sur     ta   chaise  garde  done  comme  il  est  cargue  dans   sa    voiture 

102  ka/risto  m.?  Spelled  for  me  carristo  and  defined:  "espece  de  chaussures 
faites  avec  la  peau  du  jarret  d'un  boeuf."  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  any 
clue  to  this  word  or  its  etymology. 

z   e    iqe    ce    be3    c    ~    m    e   fet   en  pe:r    d   karisto 
j'ai     tue   un  bueuf   et  je    in'ai     fait  une   paire   de  (carristo) 

103  kfsrote  m.  =  Fr.  carreau(V)  +  suffix  (popular  L.  *quadrellum  H.,  1)..  T.; 
K.3  7608).  The  word  seems  to  be  one  of  popular  formation  and  was  translated  sorte 
d'etoffe,  1  surmise  merely  "patch  work"  (cf.  BPFG,  V,  p.  208,  top,  carreaute  pour 
quadrille,  in  an  article  by  P.  J.  Paradis  entitled  Notre  language  commercial).  The 
word,  in  and  around  Quebec,  appears  to  be  an  adjective. 

m5:t   ws:r*    a    o    la    bsl  piss    d   b^'rote   bd    f  fyb    apre6   fe:r 
monte   voir      enhautla   belle  piece  de  (carreaute)  que  je  suis     apres      faire 


104  batt  f.  =  Fr.  catin.  Used  for  poupee.  Jonain  and  Jaubert  both  give 
catin  in  this  sense;  cf.  Dunn.  H.,  D.,  T.:  "Abreviation  familiere  du  nom  de  femme 
Catherine,  cf.  catau''  For  other  meanings  of  catin  see  Littre  and  cf.  Caron.  Fortier 
mentions  the  word  in  his  article7  on  Louisiana  Acadian  French  in  the  sense  of 
"doll".  Murray  gives  Gr.  alxaxsQiva,  name  of  the  saint,  subsequently  assimilated  in 
spelling  to  Gr.  xad-dgog,  "pure". 

v?o    fo's    on    bsl   bait 
voila  (ti)    une  belle  catin 

105  batortt  m.  pi.  =  Fr.  quatre-temps  (cf.  p.  94,  list  59,  no.  8).  A  kind  of 
berry  (cornus  canadensis)  known  also  popularly  as  ru$e  =  Fr.  rouget,  because  of  the 
color,  and  in  English  "partridge  berry",  "pigeon  plum",  " checker-berry",  etc.  There 
are  in  the  French  dialect  a  number  of  other  popular  names:  pain  de  perdrix,  pain 
d'oiseau,  etc.  The  origin  of  the  word  quatre-temps  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article  by  the  well  known  scientist  C.  Laflamme,  BPFC,  V.  pp.  175-177. 


1  See  Prepositions,  p.  171,  no.  '■)■). 

2  See  Adverbs,  p.  164-.  no.  14. 

3  See  p.  Ill,  at  the  top. 

4  See  p.  69,  list  45,  no.  14. 

5  See  Verbs,  p.  133,  1. 


0  Cf.  p.  178,  no.  16. 

7  M.  L.  A.  Transactions,  1887,  vol.  Ill,  p.  1'24, 
no.  86. 

8  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top. 
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;/l5   ramose   de     katorti;    jl    o   d   mas   sy"1   I   bytro3 
allons  ramasser   ties  quatre- temps;  il  y  a   en  masse  sur     le  butreau 

106  kd  m.  (sy  I)   =  Fr.  camp  (sur  le),  see  no.  107.    Used  for  Fr.  de  champ. 

vire    do    sis    t;il>    Zo    sy    I    kd   si    vu   vule    la  p^'se    da    sto  port    ?u 

virez  done  cette  table-la    sur  le  camp  si  vous  voulez  la   passer  dans  cette  porte-la 

kd  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  hopital  is  an  Anglicism:  Gi  kd  (hdpital)  j>ur  le  kxsSytif  (phthi- 
siques)  d&  le  pepinje.r  (pepinieres)  dy  rum  (Maine),  BPFC,  V,  p.  199. 

107  JcS'te  =  Fr.  canter,  given  by  Littre  =  "to  turn  on  the  side''.  For 
etymology  he  refers  to  champ.  Under  champ  (2),  Littre  gives:  "La  partie  la  plus 
etroite  d'une  piece  de  bois,  d'une  brique,  etc.,  de  champ,  locution  adverbiale,  sur  le 
cote  etroit.  C'est  chant  qu'il  faut  ecrire.  Etymologie:  Norm,  de  cant  =  de  cote; 
wallon.  can,  le  cote:  mete  one  brihe  so  scan  =  mettre  une  brique  de  champ;  ancien 
francais  cant,  cote."  Moisy  for  Norman  gives:  "canter  =  mettre  sur  le  cote"  and 
"cant  =  champ,  cote,  la  partie  la  plus  etroite  d'une  piece  de  bois.  Placer  une  brique 
a  cant  ou  decant,  c'est  le  poser  sur  le  cote  le  plus  etroit  et  le  plus  long."  K.3  1779 
Celtic  *cambitos,  *cammitos,  bending. 

1    Jcd.i    twa    par   isit*      2    lid'te   vu    an    arie:rh 
cante    toi     par     ici  cantez  vous  en     arriere 

108  Jc3:b  m.  =  Fr.  comble  (L.  cumulum  H.,  D.,  T.).  The  popular  word  in  use 
for  Fr.  toil,  a  like  form  for  which  is  not  heard.  Cf.  the  French  expression  de  fond 
en  comble.  The  exact  definition  will  be  found  given  in  the  article  La  vieille  grange, 
charpente  exterieurc,  BPFC,  V,  p.  211. 

/    l:5:b    d    la    msz5 
le  comble  de    la    maison 

109  l;rol;si)io:l  f.  =  Fr.  croquignole.  Cf.  K.:!  2616  *croccum  (hook)  and  E. 
cracknel.  This  dialect  pronunciation  appears  to  be  due  to  a  childish  deformation  or 
imitation,  as  I  was  told  the  children  so  pronounced  the  word.  Cf.  childish  slmin  = 
Fr.  Emile  and  malhd  =  Fr.  Mathilde.  tho  these  latter  may  be  considered  also  as 
cases  of  metathesis  (cf.  BPFC,  III,  p.  254;  IV,  p.  102). 

a   nod   5   fe    de   kroksipol;    mdmd[i    l,    //ore    se    kroksijiod 
a    Noel    on  fait  des  croquignoles;  inaman      a    barre     ses    croquignoles 

110  kyht  f.  a  Maps  m.  =  Fr.  culottes  a  clapet  (K.3  2671  crdum;  K.:j  5282 
Germ.  Map).  Translated  by  Mile  Allard:  "anciens  pantalons  dont  le  devant  consistait 
en  un  grand  morceau  carre  d'etoffe  qui  s'adaptait  aux  pantalons  au  moyen  de  boutons." 


1  For  j  before  vowels,  see  p.  91,  Special 
cases  no.  6,  and  the  explanation  p.  181,  under 
no.  "24. 

2  See  Prepositions,  p.  171,  no.  3."). 


3  Cf.  p.190,  no.  64. 

4  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  10. 

5  See  p.  25,  list  14,  no.  1. 

6  See  p.  33,  Special  cases,  no.  2. 
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I   have   not   found    the    expression    elsewhere,   tho   it   may   well    be   coined    in   any 
French  speech. 

jl    o   jf2    ho    le   vjo   ci  port    uho:r   de    kyht    a   klape 
il  y    a    rien  que  les  vieux  qui  portent  encore   des  culottes  a    clapet 

:'Ce  sont  nos  culottes  d  bavaloise.  La  bavaloise  canadienne  est  absolument  le  clapet  canadien 
tel  defini  par  Mile  Allard.  L'expression  francaise  pour  bavaloise  ou  clapet,  c'est  pont  de  pantalons. 
Des  culottes  a  clapet,  ce  sont  des  culottes  a  pont."    Comment  by  Rivard. 

Ill  cite  =  Fr.  quitter  (K.;j  7668  L.  quieto).  Tliis  verb  is  used  transitively 
where  the  French  usage  is  laisser,  merely  analogy  of  cases  where  quitter  is  used 
transitively  in  French,  as  in  fat  quitte  la  ville.    Canadian  usage  also. 

g    e    cite :i    ma   piof  o    ru 4    I   permje 5    sej5 6 
j*ai    quitte    ma   irioehe  an  ras      le  premier       sillon 


I 

112  15 $i.  Formed  for  Fr.  long  +  suffix;  see  p.  112,  5.,  and  for  an  example 
of  the  use,  p.  180,  no.  21;  I5'$i  is  used  for  Fr.  lent,  "longis:  homme  lent,  lambin;  se 
dit  dans  le  Maine  et  meme  populairement  a  Paris."    Godefroy. 

113  Ijptpd  f.  =  Fr.  longitude  (K.3  5601  L.  longum  +  suffix).  Heard  in  the 
expression: 

(I   en    Id'gityd   £stre:m ' 
d'une   (longitude)  extreme 

meaning  d'une  lenteur  extreme.  Godefroy  give  this  meaning  under  longitude,  longeain 
is  the  adjective  form  given  by  L.  Remade  in  Dictionnaire  icallon-fruncais. 

114  lyrst  f.  =  Fr.  lurette  (given  by  Littre  as  popular  and  composed  of  Fr. 
belle  heurette)  (bellam  +  oram  +  suffix).  Also  popular  French  in  the  expression  il  y 
a  belle  lurette  —  il  y  a  longtemps,  which  is  the  dialect  sense.  Cf.  Dunn  who  adds: 
Champagne. 

vZu    en    bsl    lyrst    ka    t    t v    pu'rti 
voila  une  belle  lurette  que  tu  es     parti 

Godefroy  explains  under  heurete:  "Lorraine:  'il  y  a  belle  eurette  que  je  ne  le  vois 
jdus'.  Par  agglutination  de  Particle  on  dit  populairement:  'il  y  a  belle  lurette'." 
Adam  gives  lurette  (Les  patois  lorrains,  p.  267.  bottom).  Cf.  M.  Rivard's  analogous 
explanation  of  this  expression  in  BPFC,  V,  p.  317,  to  which  he  here  adds:  "Comme 
dans  le  franQais  populaire,  on  ne  l'emploie  qu'avec  belle.'" 


1  For  j,   see  p.  91,   Special  cases,  no.  6,  and 
the  explanation  p.  181,  under  no.  24. 

2  See  p.  89,  Special  cases,  no.  -1. 

3  Noted  on  p.  86,  list  53a,  no.  19. 


'-  See  p.  93,  list  57,  no.  22. 

6  See  p.  27,  Special  cases,  no.  10. 

7  For  dialect  s  =  Fr.  ks,  see  p.  77,  .">. 

h  Cf.  Neuter  verbs,  pp.  161-62.    The  e  is  used 


4  See  p.  171,  no. 27.  rather  than  u  as  the  idea  is:  he  has  been  gone. 
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115  msfuje  =  Fr.  (machouiller)  (K.s  5092  masticare  -f  Biiffix).  A  fre- 
quentative formed  from  Fr.  mdcher.  Jaubert  records  it  for  Centre  de  la  France: 
machouiller,  This  ending  seemed  to  be  quite  popular  in  the  dialect.  The  ending 
-&se  was  noted  under  no.  61,  bur&se  =  Fr.  bourasser,  above,  as  being  also  a  very 
popular  suffix,     nvspuje  is  a  well  known  Canadian-French  form. 

mon   5k     mu'fuj     dy   mate*  {main)    <>   swe:r 
mon  oncle  (machouille)  du    matin  au    soir 

Cf.  Legendre  on  such  words  in  La  langue  franraise  au  Canada,  p.  27. 

Note.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  note  with  what  facility  these  Acadian  dialects  adapt 
suffixes  which  become  very  popular.  Winn  in  Cheticamp,  C.  B.,  I  noted  the  following  words  showing 
popular  suffixes. 

1  by/L'je     (buchailler)  5  fo/L'je      (fauchailler)                9  parhte      (parloter) 

2  byvnse      (buvasser)  6  mBrpsj     (mangeaille)              10  patuje       (patouiller) 

3  byvjte       (buvoter)  7  mapt       (mangeote) 

4  bicas^'je  (boisailler)  8  parl^'je    (parlailler) 

All  of  these  words,  save  nos.  1  .and  5,  are  given  as  examples  of  words  containing  popular  suffixes  by 
Talbert  in  the  dialect  of  Blois,  Du  dialecte  blaisois,  pp.  303-4.  Moreover,  all  of  these  words,  save  no.  4, 
are  heard  in  Canadian-French.  The  Can.-Fr.  has  also  manyeailler.  "Nous  faisons  grand  usage  du 
suffixe  -ailler,  pour  donner  le  plus  souvent  un  sens  pejoratif  au  mot.  Cf.  courir  et  courailler."  Rivard's 
note  on  the  above.  M.  Rivard  would  write  for  the  Quebec  dialect-forms  corresponding  to  French  -ailler. 
a  rather  than  u 

116  mal  gane  =  Fr.  mal  portant.  For  mol  gagne  cf.  K.3  10337  Germ. 
waidanjan,  to  acquire.  See  p.  100,  2,  Special  cases,  no.  3.  As  can  be  seen  by  Special 
case  list  on  p.  100.  dialect  n  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  Fr.  ng,  which  is  why  it  may 
be  possible  mal  gane  corresponds  to  a  French  form  mal  gagnc.  The  word  mal  gagnc 
is  noted  by  Favre  (for  Poitou)  meaning  "mauvais  ouvrier";  and  Jonain  notes  the 
same  word  with  the  meaning  "tache  mal  faite",  "entreprise  ou  Ton  gagne  peu".  The 
Carleton  dialect  sense  is  different,  but  the  dialect  sense  and  that  of  the  Fr.  mal 
gagne  are  not  too  far  apart  to  suppose  a  connection. 

/'  sy    mal   gane 

je  suis  (mal  portant) 

Godefroy  gives  mdlgaigne  =  extorsion,  pillerie;  and  malgain  =  mauvais  gain. 

Note.  "Dans  le  fr.-can.  nous  n'entendons  jamais  mal  gane;  par  centre  nous  avons  la  forme 
magane,  verbe  qui  est  repandu  dans  toute  la  Province  de  Quebec.  II  signifie:  mal  traiter;  rendre 
nialade;  execute)'  sans  soin,  defectueusement,  mal  travailler;  bonsiller  un  ouvrage,  le  gater.  Exemples: 
J'ai  un  rliume  qui  me  magane  beaucoup  =  qui  m'iucommode  beaucoup,  qui  me  fatigue  beaucoup:  il 
cat  tombe  dtt,  quatrihme  6tage,  il  est  magane,  e'est  epouvantable,  c.-a-d.  il  est  blesse,  defigure.  Maganer 
quelqu'un  =  le  maltraiter,  l'injurier.  Les  chemins  sont  si  minimis  que  j'ai  toute  magane  ma  voiturc. 
C.-a-d.  brise,  detcriore  ma  voiture.  Maganer  une  robe,  un  habit  =  salir.  dechirer:  maganer  un  ouvrage 
=  le  gater." 


1  See  again  the  Nasals,  p.  54,  list  3(iA.  no.  12,  and  the  observations  below. 
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117  marje  =  Fr.  (niarier)  (K.:,  5958  milritare).  Noted  the  frequent  transitive 
use  of  this  verb  where  the  French  usage  is  epouser.  As  Fr.  warier  is  used  transi- 
tively, for  example,  by  the  priest  when  "marrying  a  couple",  the  popular  idiom  applies 
the  analogy  of  this  transitive  use  to  other  cases  (cf.  BPFC.,  IV.  p.  264;  V,  p.  55). 

cis   cd  pit'1    mart?   i   mart   sa   kusvn   garmen,   la    fr.j   d  so   5:7c   dzox 
qui  est-ceque  "L'ete"  marie?    il    marie    sa    cousine  germaine,    la    tille  de  son  oncle  "Jo" 

118  mason  f.  =  Fr.  (magon)  (K.3  5782  mdccwnem).  Used  for  Fr.  maconnerie. 
So  used  in  the  Faxons  de  parler  du  Pere  Potier:  "Apres  les  travaux  de  la  mac,onne" 
(BPFC,  IV,  J).  102). 

1   polo    fir    la     mason     dy   fu:r      2    z    e    ft-    ard'ze    la     masju     d    mo   pqi 
Polon  fait  la  ma<;on(nerie)  du    four  j'ai    fait  arranger  la  rnacon(nerie)  de  mon  paits 

A  dialect  expression  taken,  most  likely,  from  the  Saintonge  usage,  for  Jonain  gives: 
maconne  d'hiver,  maeonne  d'enfer  as  a  proverb  meaning:  "tres  solide,  si  la  gelee  ne 
l*a  prise".    Can.-Fr.  also. 

119  mdtri  f.  =  Fr.  (menterie)  (K.:,  6093  mentire  for  the  deponent).  Used 
for  Fr.  mensonge,  the  dialect  preferring  to  coin  a  verbal  noun  from  mdti.r  =  Fr. 
mentir,  and  its  own  popular  ending  -ri  =  Fr.  -rie.  Latin  -mm  was  used  to  form 
abstract  nouns  in  -it  in  French;  the  popular  tendency,  however,  is  to  replace  the  -ie 
in  some  of  these  nouns  by  -rie.  Brunot  (Grammaire  historique,  p.  159)  quotes  as 
examples  of  this  development:  mairerie  and  jalouserie;  this  latter  form  actually  occurs 
in  the  dialect  %alu.~(o)ri  (following  the  example  of  words  recently  formed  where  the 
suffix  ie  is  preceded  by  an  r).  The  Carleton  word  may,  too,  be  taken  from  the  Sain- 
tonge word  given  by  Jonain:  menterie.  "Menterie  est  francais,  bien  que  familier  an 
sens  de  mensonge  leger.     II  n'y  a  qu'une  nuance  entre  mensonge  et  menterie^    Rivard. 

i    s    asc   md'tY"1    c   i    o    td^u*    en    mdtri     d  p^'re* 
il  est  assez  raenteur   qu'il     a  toujours  une  (menterie)  de   paree 

120  niece  m.  =  Fr.  metier  (K.3  6183  minister ium).  Cf.  p.  87,  list  54,  no.  16. 
Used  in  a  number  of  popular  expressions  and  heard  with  several  common  words  which 
are  apt  to  be  employed  at  the  same  time,  and  which  as  specimens  of  phraseology  are 
here  noted.  fs:r  da  I  mece  =  Fr.  faire  dans  le  metier,  translated  as  the  equivalent 
of  Fr.  tisser.  ftzeiz  d  etof  =  Fr.  faiseuse  d'etoffe.  also  explained  as  the  equivalent 
of  Fr.  tisserande.  The  suffix  -o:z  =  Fr.  -euse,  is  extremely  popular  in  the  dialecte: 
mode:z  =  Fr.  (modeuse)  used  for  Fr.  modiste.  Of  course,  in  popular  French  -euse  is 
a  most  fruitful  suffix.  "Dans  le  fr.-can.,  mece  s'entend  du  metier  proprenient  dit. 
c.-a-d.  de  la  profession  dim  art  mecanique;  et  aussi  (comme  dans  travailler  au  metier) 
de  la  machine  a  tisser.  L'expression  faire  dans  le  metier  ne  s'emploie  pas  ici;  ce 
doit   etre  l'equivalent   de  notre  traraje  o  mece  =  Fr.  travailler  au  metier."     Rivard. 


1  These  popular  names  will  be  found  under  3  See  p.  165.  no.  27. 

Christian  names.  4  Very    common,    taken    from    the    nautical 

''  See  p.  95,  list  60,  no.  9.  language  =  Fr.  prit. 

26* 
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1    s   t   ]>^   see   d   ma   ci:d '   prop,   kar   f  ft    da   I  m<  2   f  td   di   k   a)im,   s   t 

c'est  pas    aise  de    rae   (tenir)    propre    car     je  fait  dans  le  metier  je   te    dis    iju'Agnes,   c'est 

mi    bon    feee:z   d   etof       3   f  ft-    mo   ta/pi   avtk   d   la   fs:n    va/rt   e   d   I   &fty:r 

line  bonne  faiseuse  d'etoffe  je  fais  mon    tapis    avec    de   la   chaine  verte   et  de  (l'acheture    vine) 

d  la  fe:n  va/rt  was  translated  colon  file  vert.  The  expression  d  I  afty.r  I  cannot 
decipher.  It  was  written  twice,  once  l'acheture,  again  d'  la  ch'tur  and  translated 
tissure.  vine  was  translated  "violette",  I  suppose  "wine  colored".  I  suspect  for  d  I 
;ifty:r  something  like  pty.r  as  tho  from  Fr.  jeter,  i.  e.  made  with  waste  or  dis- 
carded material.  The  stages  appear  to  be  da  la  pty.r,  d  la  pty.r,  d  la  fty.r, 
d  I  a/'ty.r. 

121  meta:j  m.  For  Fr.  metaux  (analogy  of  forms  like  Fr.  medaille)  as 
explained  on  p.  110,  foot-note  2.  Moisy  under  metail  for  Norman  says:  "Le  patois 
normand  nous  fournit  d'autres  exemples  de  formes  similaires  dans  cristail,  cail,  dits 
pour  cristal,  cal."  Godefroy  gives  OF.  forms  mitaille,  metaille  =  "morceau  de  metal 
en  general". 

vl^    de    cyje:r7    d    &    bo    met  a:) 
voila  des  cueilleres    d'nn    bon    metal 

122  metive.  OF.  mestiver,  Roquefort;  mestiver,  Godefroy.  Cf.  Diez  213  meggo, 
K.3  6045  *medietarium.  The  old  French  verb  is  here  preserved  and  used  instead  of 
a  form  corresponding  to  Fr.  moissonner.  Found  also  in  Jaubert:  "metiver,  m'tiver  = 
moissonner."  Jonain  gives  the  noun  metive  and  the  expression  "le  temps  des  metives 
=  le  grain  que  Ton  donne  an  metivier.  a  l'ouvrier  qui  fait  les  moissons."  Favre  for 
Poitou  also  gives  metive  and  metivcr.  The  word  is  not  from  L.  messis  as  Jaubert, 
Favre,  and  l'abbe  Casgrain3  suggest,    metive  is  also  Can.-Fr. 

metive    vot   grt  (gra)x 
(metivez)  votre  grain 

123  mdnwe:r  i.  (See  p.  33,  Special  cases,  no.  3,  and  p.  62,  Special  cases,  no.  1.) 
This  word  may  well  be  a  noun  formed  simply  from  the  root  of  Fr.  mencr  +  a 
popular  suffix,  as  suggested  by  Dunn  and  also  by  Professor  Rivard.  Jaubert 
gives  two  meanings  to  menou'ere,  one  of  which  is  "lisiere  pour  mener  les  enfants 
pour  les  guider  a  marcher;  est  le  plus  souvent  pluriel  dans  ce  cas:  tenir  wn  enfant 
par  les  menouhres."  The  second  meaning  is  "espece  de  second  manche,  (speaking  of 
a  scythe)  qui  sert  a  mener  Finstrument."  Favre  for  Poitou  merely  quotes  Jaubert. 
Thus  the  Carleton  dialect  word  may  be  the  Center  of  Fiance  word  with  another 
variety  of  meaning.  If  so,  the  etymology  is,  of  course,  then  simply  Fr.  mener  +  suffix. 
L.  minare  K.3  6185  (cf.  BPFC,  IV.   p.  273:   "Au  lieu  de  menoire,  doit-on  dire  timon 


1  See  p.  150,  no.  -I.  pour  dire  eouper  le  grain,  du  Latin  metere,  faire 

3  See  p.  51,  4.  Special  cases,  no.  3.    In  modern  la  moisson,"  Un  p&erinage  au  pays  d' Evangeline, 


French  kyje:r,  heifer,  kyljt:r  can  be  beard:  the 
Can.-Fr.  form  is  cyjt:r. 

:l  "On  trouver  un  plus  joli  mot  (jue  mitiver 


11.407-412. 

1  Cf.  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  5. 
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on  limon'?").  "Le  limon  est  chacune  des  deux  branches  du  brancard  ou  de  la  limoniere 
d'une  voiture.  Le  Union  est  la  piece  centrale,  le  limon  unique,  chaque  cote  duquel 
on  attele  un  clieval.  menoire  s'emploie  surtout  pour  limon;  mais  parfois  on  le  dira 
aussi  pour  Union  (tres  rarement  je  pense)."    Rivard. 

a    d{if)sdda    la   ko:t   z   m    e '    akrofe   avsk   on    ot   wety:r,'1   e   z   e    Jc^'se    le   de 
en  descendant    la    cote,  je    m'ai       accroche   avec    une  autre  voiture       et    j'ai     casse    les  deux 

msnwe.r   da    ma   Teu'rjol 

(menoueres)  de     ma    carriole 

124  mitCi  m.  OF.  mitan,  K.:t  ti()48  medium  tempus.  Godefroy  mitant  =  milieu. 
The  word,  tho  heard,  is  rare  in  Carleton,  but  common  enough  in  many  Canadian 
localities.  Cf.  Dunn.  The  French  dialects  have  very  generally  retained  the  word 
as  can  be  seen  by  consulting  the  dialect  dictionaries.  It  is  used  in  Carleton  just  as 
in  the  French  dialects  for  le  milieu.  An  example:  il  tenait  le  mitan  (ni  trop  riche 
ni  trop  pauvre),  taken  from  De  Gaspe's  Anciens  Canadiens,  will  be  found  in  BPFC, 
IV,  p.  144.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  studied  by  Professor  Rivard,  who  inclines 
to  popular  Latin  medietanum,  in  BPFC,  V,  pp.  236,  237. 

125  nude:z  f.  =  Fr.  (modeuse).  K.3  6245  L.  modum  +  suffix.  For  Fr. 
modiste  by  adding  the  popular  suffix  -e:z  =  Fr.  -euse.  Cf.  under  no.  120  f&se:z,  etc. 
mode.z  is  not  heard  about  Quebec. 

126  mortwB.z  f.  =  Fr.  mortaise.  (See  p.  62,  Special  cases,  no.  2.)  This  seems 
like  an  old  French  or  dialect  pronunciation.  Thurot  (I,  p.  414)  cites  Richelet's 
Dictionnaire  (1680),  which  says  "mortaise,  mortoise,  l'usage  est  pour  mortaise"  The 
Dictionnaire  de  V Academic  (1694)  gives  mortaise  ou  mortoise,  which  latter  might  well 
be  pronounced  as  in  the  Carleton  dialect,  mortoise  is  the  spelling  Jonain  gives  for 
Saintonge  which  also  points  to  the  Carleton  pronunciation.  The  etymology  of  Fr. 
mortaise  appears  to  be  uncertain,  the  authorities  I  have  consulted  merely  saying:  "cf. 
Arabic  murtazz  =  fixed,  or  Welsh  mortals."  Godefroy  also  gives  the  spelling  mortoise 
(cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  216).    Can.-Fr.  also. 

127  m5ta  f.  =  Fr.  montagne  (K.3  6270  *mdntaneam).  Merely  a  popular 
pronunciation  of  Fr.  montagne  by  old  people  in  Carleton;  cf.  the  phonology,  p.  56, 
at  the  top  of  the  page.  If  moid  is  simply  Fr.  montant,  then  the  gender  should  be 
masculine. 

128  mule  f.  =  Fr.  moucle  (K.3  6404  musculum  =  small  mouse).  Explained 
as  equaling  Fr.  moule,  "espece  de  mollusque  que  Ton  trouve  sur  le  rivage".  Littre 
gives  the  word  and  as  etymology  "autre  forme  (et  plus  pres  de  l'origine)  de  moule."1 
Jonain  spells:   mouclle.  H.  R.  Casgrain  describes  a  trip  "a  la  peche  aux  moucles"  in 


1  See  Pronominal  verbs,  p.  161.  =  Fr.  wagon,    k^rijl  (or  larijl)  is  the  popular 

2  For   the   two   forms   (e   and   e)  see  p.  61,  term  for  ''sleigh'', 
list  39,  no.  9;  the  popular  term,  however,  is  w^gm 
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BVFC,  IT,  pp.  194-195.    The  moncle  is  defined  as  an  "espece  de  coquillage  blanc  qui 
se  trouve  en  abondance  au  bord  du  fleuve,  en  bas  de  Quebec." 

^   e   ete   syx    la    baty:r%   <■/    mats,3   %   e   vy   tiruK,*    forne:j   ci     mS'xe6     de   tmik 
j'ai     ete    sur      la    batture      a    matin,      j'ai     vu     trois      corneilles  qui  mangeaieiit   des   moucles 

129  midi  a  hu:d  m.  =  Fr.  nioulin  a  coudre.  Mere]}-  a  popular  term,  the 
origin  of  which  is  obvious  for  Fr.  machine  a  coudre.  "II  arrive  que  nous  donnions 
a  certains  mots  fran^ais  un  sens  detourne  <iui  manque  souvent  de  justesse  et  de 
] incision:  moulin  a  coudre,  moulin  a  farinc,  moulin  a  scic,  moulin  a  carde,  nioulin  a 
coton"  etc.,  Notre  langage  commercial,  IIJ'J'C,  V.  pp.  207-208. 

130  muly  t  si  f.  =  Fr.  (moulu)  de  scie  (K.:,  62-44.  derivative  of  modulum  i. 
This  dialect  expression  is  commonly  used  for  sciure  de  hois.  It  is  merely  formed 
from  Fr.  moider  +  a  participial  ending  analogous  to  those  in  y  (cf.  mudy,  hudy).  In 
herring  fishing,  mouler  le  hareng  means  to  squeeze  the  herring  with  the  hand  in  such 
a  way  as  to  remove  scales  and  foreign  substance.6  This  idea  the  dialect,  by  extension 
so  current  in  marine  matters,  applies  to  refuse  like  saw-dust.  The  word  in  Norman. 
Moisy  gives  as  umoulee  =  sciure  de  bois".  The  Carleton  dialect  merely  makes  use 
of  another  verbal  ending.  Godefroy  under  moulure  quotes  Cotgrave,  edition  of  1611: 
"a  moulding,  also  a  mould."  "Ici  on  dit  mule  t  si  =  Fr.  moulee  de  scie;  aussi 
"moulure  de  scie",  et  "bran  (ou  brin)  de  scie".    Rivard. 

ka:t~   5   bali*   e   jri'*   1;   5   vo  p^   Jo    la  pusje:r    rod,   5   ^otu>   d    la    muly    t   si 
quand    on  balaye    et  puis   qu'on  vent  pas   que   la    poussiere  vole,  on   jette     tie   la   (moulu)  de  scie 

syn    I   plS'fe 

sur       le  plancher 

131  mu)ie  m.  For  Fr.  meunier.  K.:!  6254  mblmtirlus.  Thurot 12  quotes  Monet 
(1643):  mounter;  and  Menage  (1692)  who  says:  "de  molinarius,  nos  anciens  ont  fait 
mounier  et  monnier."  The  Saintonge  form  given  b}r  Jonain  is  mounter.  Jaubert  for 
Center  of  France  gives:  u meunier,  prononcez  meugnier,"  and  Moisy  for  Norman  gives 
the  three  forms:  munier,  mounier,  and  monier.  Roquefort  gives  a  spelling:  ilmougnier: 
meunier,  en  bas  latin  monerius"  Godefroy:  molinier,  moulinier.  umuj%e  n'est  pas 
connu  ici;  on  entend  plutot  myyie  ou  mojie""    Rivard. 

I    mit)ie    u    t   i   mudy 13    mo    bAkhivit 

le  meunier    a-t-il     (moulu)      mon  "buckwheat''  (sarrasin) 


1  See  p.  171,  no.  35.  *  For  the  form,  see  p.  35.  Special  cases,  no.  3. 

*  Cf.  no.  36  above.  ,J  For  pi,   (bpi.  etc.,  see  p.  51,  Special  cases, 

3  For    such    expressions,    see    p.  1(J9    under  no.  2. 

no.  1  a.  I0  See  p.  140,  Examples,  6. 

4  For  this  u,  see  p.  14,  list  (J,  no.  7.  "  See  p.  171,  no.  35. 

6  For  the  x,  see  p.  104,  list  GO,  no.  27.  ll  Tome  II.  p.  510:  also  I,  p.  44(J. 

6  See  Littre:  mouler.  "  See  p.  151,  no. 6. 

7  For  t  sounded  even  before  consonants,  see 
p.  164,  no.  17. 
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132  runs  m.  =  Fr.  mousse  (K.;1  0421  matins,  blunted).  The  Fr.  mousse  taken 
from  the  nautical  and  adapted  to  the  home  language.  Not  heard  about  Quebec  in 
this  sense. 

m5  pti   mus   s    dez<^    da    I   epelu'sise;*    i   apal2   plimi   be3 
mou  petit  mousse  est  deja    dans     l'epellation ;        il  epelle     joliment  bien 

133  muj/ise  =  Fr.  mouillaser  ( K.:i  6260  *molliare  from  mollis).  A  fre- 
quentative from  Fr.  mouiller  (cf.  BPFC,  IV,  p.  267).  This  popular  ending  -ase  = 
Fr.  -asser  has  been  mentioned  in  discussing  bura.se,  no.  61,  and  the  popularity  of 
certain  endings  noted  under  rwsfvje,  no.  115.  muje  =  Fr.  mouiller,  itself,  is  regularly 
used  for  Fr.  pleuvoir  (cf.  Dunn;  BPFC,  IV,  p.  147).  As  is  well  known  this  is  very 
common  in  the  French  dialects  generally.    (See  the  dialect  dictionaries.) 

mi   pKs    to   fapo    no,*   i   koma.s   a    mujase  muj    tiY:<    no,    ms    i   brymas 

mets   pas  ton  chapeau  neuf,  il  commence  a  niouillasser        mouille  (ti)?    non  mais  il  brumasse 

Cf.   also  for  the  frequentative  ending  -ase  Legendre's  remarks,  p.  27   of  La  langue 
frangaise. 

134  myk  =  OF.  mucre.  Godefroy:  "qui  sent  le  relent".  K.3  6334  mucor 
(mould).  Meaning  is  "damp",  "mouldy",  "corrupt".  The  word  is  preserved  in  Norman 
mucre  =  humide;  see  Moisy.  Cf.  also  Dunn,  mucre;  and  see  the  luminous  article  by 
Professor  Rivard,  read  before  the  XVe  Congres  International  des  Americanistes,  le 
10  septembre  1906,  in  Quebec.  Les  dialcctes  frdngais  dans  le  parlor  franco-canadien 
(BPF(  \,  Y,  p.  49). 

1    lez   alymet   ka   %   ave    dd   ma   pof  so    myk  2    le   fatal 6    komd.s   a   s:t   myk 

les  allumettes  que  j'avais   dans    ma  poche  sont  (mucres)  les  patates  commencent  a  etre  (mucres) 

dd    la    ka:v 
dans   la    cave 

135  myzje  m.  =  Fr.  (menuisier)  (K.:t  6201  minuthtrius).  This  form  is  explained 
on  p.  51,  Special  cases,  no.  6.  The  form  menusier  is  cited  by  Thurot;7  Jaubert  and 
Jonain  give  an  identical  spelling  for  Center  of  France  and  Saintonge,  while  Moisy 
spells  menusier.     Quebec:  mnysje. 

arfdH    i    d:    b5    myzje 
Achille  est  un  bon  menuisier 


1  See  p.  45,   Note;   sj&  appears  to  be  nearer  6  See  for  ti,  p.  133-34,  Note, 

the    exact   sound    than   aje;   cf.   p.  54,   foot-note;  6  Quebec  form  is  putak,  cf.  p.  85,  Note,  and 

p.  56,  foot-note  3.  no.  6  of  Special  cases. 


2  See  the  verbs,  p.  138,  1.  Special  traitsf  no.  2. 

3  For  bi  and  bje,  see  p.  165,  no.  3. 

*  See  the  explanation  p.  70,  under  6. 


7  Tome  I,  p.  4'2'2. 

8  Cf.  Canadian  arkapi  =  Fr.  acajou,  and  see 
list  of  proper  names. 
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L36  nanan  m.  pi.  Used  by  childien  for  Fr.  bonbons.  Cf.  no.  38  above,  and 
like  brlii  I  of  imitative  origin.  See  Passy.  Elude,  §451,  "redoublement  qui  joue  un 
grand  role  dans  le  langage  enfantine".  (Ordinary  French,  but  noted  because  of  its 
extreme  popularity.)  About  Quebec  both  singular  and  plural  is  heard:  &  nanan, 
dzy '  nanan,  de  nanan. 

mama,'1  pap^    vl.    ti   m    apjrte    de   nanan? 
maman,     papa       va    ti    m'apporter     des  (nutans) 

137  nik  m.  =  Fr.  nid.  Used  for  Fr.  nid.  Jonain,  Moisy,  and  Favre  give  the 
same  spelling  nic  and  meaning,  i.  e.  Fr.  nid.  Godefroy,  under  2,  gives  nic,  nyc  =  nid, 
adding:  "Poitou.  Canada,  Norm,  nic  —  nid."  In  Can.-Fr.  sometimes  niJca,  as  in  the 
song:  £  e  truve  h  nifo  dzy  Ijsva  (j'ai  trouve  le  (nique)  du  lievre),  me  h  Ijtr  n  ij  ete 
po  (mais  le  lievre  n'y  etait  pas). 

bafas    vjs    ws:r    I    bo   pti   nik   da   marl   dd    I   kut 
Baptiste,  viens  voir    le  beau  petit  (nid)   de   merles  dans  le  coin 

138  nivele.  For  Fr.  niveler,  see  K.:,  5557  L.  HibeUus.  The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  "difficult",  "delicate",  "hard  to  do".  The  word  appears  to  be  formed  from 
the  French  verb  niveler  meaning  "to  level"  by  addition  of  a  popular  suffix  -o  =  Fr. 
-eux,  and  to  get  its  meaning  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of  adjusting  so  as  to  get  the 
level  of  anything.  Godefroy  gives  for  the  verb:  niveler  and  livelier  =  mesurer  au 
niveau.    Not  heard  about  Quebec. 

s    s   p^    mal   nivde   a    fs:r 
c'est   pas    mal  (niveleux)  a    faire 


139  obtl.  From  L.  ulbus  +  suffix.  Used  just  as  Fr.  uubier  is;  cf.  Dunn 
and  Manseau  under  aubelle.  Moisy  gives  aubenr  and  aubet  =  Fr.  aubier.  The 
etymology  of  Fr.  aubier  is  L.  albas,  H.,  D.,  T.,  and  the  form  aubeau  is  quoted  as  used 
by  Sully  (XVIIth  century);  also  the  form  auber  (XlVth  century)  quoted  from  the 
Bibl.  Ec.  des  chartes.  Godefroy  gives  the  OF.  (under  2)  aubel,  obel,  aubeau  =  Fr. 
aubier.  The  dialect  seems  simply  to  have  retained  aubel.  The  form  is  found  in  the 
patois  normand  and  that  of  Guernsey  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  liPFC.  II, 
p.  213.     "Le  normand  dit  obt  parcequ'il  laisse  generalement  tomber  17  final."    Rivard. 


P 
140   pu  =   Fr.  pas,   K.3  690G  passus.     Words  beginning  in  French  with  the 
prefix  in-,   such   as:   incapable,  impatient,  inapcrru,   incroyable,   incurable,   injustc  are 


1  See  p.  20,  foot-note  4.  3  For  noma,  see  p.  33,  Special  cases,  no.  2. 
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represented   in   the  dialect    by   the  negative  particle  p^  -      Fr.  pas,  just  before  the 
word  itself,  this  serving-  for  the  equivalent  of  Kr.  in-  in  such  cases: 

1    /'•    (y  pL,   kapab    (I   travaje      2   htm   t   s  p^   pasjt!      3    I  %y:t[   u   ?ju    ete  ;ijs- 
je    suis   pus   capable   tie    travailler         comme  tu  es   pas   patient  le  juge     a    pas    gte"    juste 

4   sa    maladi   f-  p^,  jerisab3 
aa     maladie  est  pas  gnerissable 

141  p^re  =  Fr.  pare,  K.:!  0875  p&r&re.  Used  for  Fr.  pret,  being  very 
common,  and  taken  from  the  nautical  language.  Of.  Dunn.  Jonain  gives  for  Sain- 
tonge:  "part1,  parte:  pret,  prete,  ternie  pris  des  marins".  (Jonain  says:  "Langue 
d'Oc",  also.)  "Fr.-can.  aussi,  mais  prononce  pare  on  pare.  ,Ie  ne  crois  pas  (pie  le 
fr.-can.  aille  jusqu'a  />^-re."     Rivard. 

;d    6    ti*   p^'re 
elleest(ti)     paree 

142  p;tyn:j  f.  =  Fr.  (pagaie),  a  paddle,  see  Littre.  Etymology?  The  dialect 
word  seems  to  be  derived  from  Fr.  pagaie  =  a  paddle,  to  which  the  popular  suffix 
-;i:j  =  Fr.  -aille,  has  been  added.  There  is  also  the  verb  payajer  (pagayer)  =  to 
paddle.  Cf.  Indian  words,  no.  22  a.  "Pagaie  est  inconnu  ici.  Quant  au  verbe,  nous 
disons  pageje."    Rivard. 

jr->    u    w   sova:%    e   on   sova^ss    ci  paya.j;       i   sa:v   si    bt6   mne7    Z08  paya:j 
il  y  a    un  sauvage  et  unesauvagessequi  (pagayent);  ils  savent  si     bien  mener    leur  (pagaie) 

Cf.  Jonain's   "en   pagail:   marine,  en  desordre,  en  detresse.   a  l'abandon".     He  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  etymology. 

143  parapet  m.  The  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  trottoir,  an  example  of 
which  is  given  in  no.  37  above.  The  origin  appears  to  be  like  that  of  Fr.  parapet 
due  to  a  form  parare:  "to  prepare  for",  and  then  "to  protect",  as  in  the  words  para- 
pet, parasol,  parapluie,  K.3  0875.  Jonain  gives  parapet,  merely  remarking:  "bien  plus 
honnete  que  le  grossier  parapet".    Quite  popular  in  Can.-Fr. 

144  pat  f.  =  Fr.  patte.  K.3  6917  of  low  G.  origin,  root  pat.  Used  for  the 
leg  of  the  table.    This  is  readily  intelligible  in  simple  language. 

ravhL:s    do9   st    ept:y    /o    c    e    0    ro10    J  a  pat    d    la    tub 
ramasse   done  cette  epingle-la  qui  est  au  ras        la    patte  de    la   table 

145  pa$e  f.  OF.  payee?  see  Godefroy  under  page.  Cf.  no.  71  for  an  example 
and  p.  192,  foot-note  3.     Moisy  gives:  "pagee,  s.  f..  intervalle  laisse  entre  les  montants 


1  For  /'  I'u,  I'  ly,  see  the  verb  p.  133,  1.  7  For  this  verb  see  p.  138,  1.  Special  traits. 


8  See  p.  78,  list  51,  no.  8. 
3  See  p.  88,  list  56,  no.  11. 
*  See  for  ti,  p.  133,  Note. 

5  For  j,  see  p.  91,  Special  cases,  no.  (i. 

6  For  this  form  see  p.  1G5,  no.  3. 


no.  6. 

8  See  the  Possessives,  p.  L22. 

9  See  pp.  163-4,  no.  14;  the  c  of  Fr.  done  is 
not  heard  in  the  corresponding  dialect  form. 

10  See  p.  171,  no.  21. 
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(Tune  construction  en  bois  el  qui  l'on  remplit  avec  du  hourdis."  He  suggests  L. 
paginates  as  etymology.  Legendre1  suggests  similarity  of  resemblance,  especially 
when  the  tence  is  zig-zag,  to  "pages"  in  certain  old  books,  the  written  lines  re- 
presenting the  poles  between  the  paze.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  word.  The 
exact  definition  is  given  by  Professor  Rivard  thus:  "Section  d'une  cloture,  composee 
de  deux  couples  de  pieux  enfonces  en  terre  et  maintenant  quatre  ou  cinq  grosses 
perches  horizontales." 

146  pepe.r  m.  For  Fr.  grand-pere.  This  seems  to  be  a  childish  reduplication 
similar  to  no.  38  bebfl,  or  no.  136  nana.  Cf.  Passy,  Etude,  §451.  Dunn,  under pepee, 
pepere,  says:  "Norm.,  Pic.  et  Centre  de  la  France  grand-pere?  I  do  not  tind  these 
forms  in  either  Jaubert  or  Moisy.    Favre,  for  Poitou,  haspepe,  and  C'orblet  gives  pepere. 

le    no:s    d    o:r    d  pepe.r   5    ete   g^zfte 
les  noces      d'or     de  (pepere)  out  ete  gazettees 

147  per  m.    Used  for  pis  d'une  rache.    About  Quebec  pis  is  not  heard  at  all. 

,'   c  j)u  py    tire    nwero  (nom  d'une  vache  a  poil  noir)      al   a    I  per    try    Crflc 
j'ai     pas    pu    tirer   Noiron  elle    a   le  (pair)  trop   enfle 

I  do  not  know  what  the  etymology  of  pes  is;  in  Bonaventure,  when  trying  to  tind 
out,  I  was  told  the  word  was  not  in  use,  but  that  ernwy  was  the  word.  In  Jonain, 
I  find  remeuil  =  pis  de  la  vache  (cf.  BPFC,  IV,  p.  226,  where  the  expression  is  cited 
by  the  Pere  Potier  as  heard  in  the  mouth  of  one  S.  Martin,  in  or  around  Detroit, 
in   1746. 

148  pdzd  m.  =   Fr.   pesant   (K.3  7019  penso).     Used  for  Fr.  cauehemar;  the 

dialect  sense  is  obvious. 

std    W[i    z    e   atrape    I  p9zd 
cette  unit    j'ai     attrape    le  (pesant) 

149  pile  (a)  =  Fr.  pic  (a).  K.3  7131  root  pic.  on  parson  a  pit;  =  Fr.  une 
personne  a  pic.  i.  e.  hautaine,  perpendicular,  straight  up  and  down. 

u    ty    vy    la    krjaty.r-    ci    tt?    dd    I    bd    a    Icol^?   al    f    ti   a  pile    (f  pel 
as-tu    vu     la    creature      qui  etait  dans  le  banc  a    Colas?  elle  est(ti)    a    pic    un    peu 

150  pied  m.  =  Fr.  piquant. :!  K.:,  pic.  Used  popularly  for  Fr.  chardons;  cf. 
prickers  or  prickles  in  English,  and  see  no.  79  for  an  example. 

151  pjo:li.(0n).  Spelled  by  the  teacher  piolc.  Etymology?  "Expression  usitee 
a   Bonaventure  et  qui  signifie  beaucoup  ou  longtemps.''    Mile  Allard.     "Dans  Bona- 


1  La  langue  francaise,  pp.  27-8.     "La  note  s  Cf.  p.  182,  foot-note  10. 

de  Legendre  sur  pagie  me  senible  Men  exageree."  s  Xos.  14(5.  147,  148,  149,  150  are  also  Can. 

Kivard.  Fr.  forms. 
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\  i  nt ure  et  Gaspe  on  dit:  cen  j>jo:l  <U  mory  une  grande  quantite  de  morues;  cen 
pjo.i  signifie  done,  en  effet,  beaucoup.  II  n'est  pas  connn  dans  cette  partie  de  la 
province."    "Rivard. 

"ka:tx    mesje    1    eyre    i-    tu    sol   5n   s   sy:r   d   awe:r   on   pjo.i   o   snrmo 
quand  monsieur  le    cure   est  tout  setil,  on    est   sur        d'avoir      une       ?       au  sermon 

That  is  to  say,  a  long  sermon.  "Ce  serait  une  traduction  libre  que  de  traduire  pjo.i 
par  le  mot  francais  harangue.    Je  ne  connais  pas  d'expression  equivalente."    Rivard. 

152  plas  i  Fr.  place.  K.:!  7235  plated.  Used  rather  loosely  for  Fr. 
plancher.     The  word  is  thus  used  in  Jaubert,  Favre,  and  Moisy. 

1    i    f      tf     h\>    ty    baits;2  j   l-    use    d    Jcofonri    da    la  plus         2   £   e    <Tko:r   trwa 
il  est  temps  que   tu    balayes;  ily  a  assez  de  cochoneries  dans   la    place  j'ai     encore    trois 

pins    ;/    ;/le 
places    a    aller 

In  no.  2  the  sense  is:  "II  faut  que  j'aille  encore  dans  trois  endroits,  i.  e.  il  me  reste 
trois  courses  a  faire."    In  this  latter  sense  plas  is  Canadian-French  as  well  as  Acadian. 

153  ply  me  =  Fr.  plumer.     K.3  7262  plrmia.     Used  for  Fr.  peler. 

plym    d5    le  patat 
plume  done  les   patates 

Littre  sa}-s  the  word  plumer  is  used  in  this  sense  in  several  provinces,  and  Jaubert 
for  Center  of  France  gives  in  this  sense  the  forms  pleumer  and  plumer,  and  Jonain 
plleumer  and  pieumer. 

154  pomonil;  =  Fr.  pulmonique  (K.:!  7529  *piilmo  +  suffix).  Can.-Fr.  pomonik 
from  pom5.  Formed  simply  from  Fr.  poumon  or  rather  dialect  pom5,  see  p.  38, 
5.  Special  cases,  no.  9.  However,  the  I  of  Fr.  pulmonique  may  easily  become  vocalized 
so  as  to  give  almost  the  dialect  form.  Moisy  gives  pomonique  from  the  Norman 
dialect  pomon  =  Fr.  poumon.  Cf.  Dunn,  pomonique.  There  is  also  in  the  Carleton 
dialect  a  form  pasmonik  due  likely  to  some  analogy  like  Fr.  osthmatique.  Thurot 
quotes  Menage.  1G72.  for  the  pronunciation  heard  even  among  Parisians  of  poumon ique, 
tome  I,  p.  278. 

155  portn;e  =  Fr.  portage  +  er.  K.3  7326  portare.  Used  just  as  faire 
portage  is  in  French,  of  carrying  a  boat  around  the  falls.  Cf.  Dunn  under  portage. 
Legendre    notes   portager,    La    langue    frangaise,    p.  28,    showing    the    word    to    be 

popular  Can.-Fr. 

st    om     Zo  porta:$   d   en    une   a    I   oi 
cethomme  la    portage      d'une    annee  a    l'autre 


1  See  p.  I(i4,  no.17.  -'  See   p.  35,   Special   cases,   no.  3;   here   the 

verb   appears  to  follow  the  analogy  of  Fr.  jinn: 

27* 
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156  pudrdri  f.  Fr.  poudrerie.  K.:1  7545  pulverem  +  suffix.  Littre  %iv- 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  "powder  establishment".  The  Carleton  meaning  is  that  of 
tourbillon  de  neige.  Cf.  Dunn  who  calls  the  word  "pur  franco-oanadien".  Cf.  Fagona 
de  purler  d  Quebec  du  pere  Potier  (BPFC,  III.  p.  217):  "Les  poudreries  sont  ac- 
compagnees  de  froids  piquants.  i.  e.  eparpillemens  de  nege." 

157  pulamo  m.  This  word  was  translated  "tommy  cod".  I  have  no  clue  to 
the  word. 

u    ty   d   I   abwet?1    wi,  je:r   z   e  pefe   de   Jcrapo   d   me:r,   de    pulamo    c   de   /L"Jt 

as   tu    de  la  bouette?     oui,    hier     j'ai     peche   des  crapauds  de    mer.     des  (poulamonsj  et  des  (shak) 

Mile  Allard  told  me  she  thought  /L/Z-  was  "perch". 

158  pus^'je  =  Fr.  poussailler.  Fr.  pousser  +  suffix.  K.3  7536  pulsarc. 
Another  frequentative  in  -wje  =  Fr.  ailler.  Cf.  in  regard  to  these  frequentatives  in 
the  dialect  the  Note  under  no.  115  m^-fuje.    Quebec  pusa-jc. 

z    e    be   vy    Ica.t    i    5   loma'sc    a    s  pus^'je    c   i     finin    par   s    bat 
j'ai   Men  vu  quand  ils  ont  commence    a    se  poussailler  qu'ilfl  finiraient  par     se    battre 

159  py  on  afe.r  =  Fr.  plus  une  affaire.  Quite  a  common  expression  which 
1  have  heard  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  the  Carleton  teacher  rendering  the  equi- 
valent in  French  as:  [ce  n'est]  (j>as)  une  petite]  affaire,  i.  e.  it  is  considerable  of  an 
affair.    Examples  are  as  follows: 

1    s    f   py   on    afe:r   si   sez   s'fa    Zu    s5  /*o2    liomod  2    s    f.   py    on    afe:r   si   sta 

c"est  plus  une   affaire   si    ces  enfants-la  sont  pas    commodes  e'est  plus  une    affaire   si  cette 

parson    Zu    travaj        3    s   f   py    on    ;>fe:r   s   i   fo    travaje    pur   viv        4    s    f   py    on 
personne-la    travaille  e'est  plus   une   affaire   s*il   faut   travailler  pour  vivre  e'est  plus  une 

afe.r   si    z    m    d'do.r         5    s    e  py   on    aff.r   si    I  plCcfe    f    sal 
affaire,   si   je     m'endors  e'est  plus  une  affaire    si   le  plancher  est  sal* 

Cf.  BPFC,  II.  p.  191 ;  ibidem,  p.  243. 


160  r^mysje  m.,  ramysje  =  Fr.  rat  musque.     K.s  7808  G.  rato  +  L.  mUscus 
=  odor.    The  equivalent  dialect  form  one  might  well  expect  to  be  r^mysce,  cf.  p.  86. 

list  53  a;  the  Cheticamp  form  is  re-  or  ramystfe,  Fr.  k  before  c  regularly  corresponding 
to  tf  (see  p.  89,  Special  cases,  no.  1).    Can.-Fr.  ra  or  ru  mysce  or  musje. 

161  ri/fe.r,  rats.r  =  Fr.  rez  terre,  an  ras  de  terre  {rasum  +  terrain).    Can.- 
Fr.  ra  te:r,  but  almost  always  used  with  a  thus:  a  ra  te:r  (=  Fr.  a  ras  terre). 


1  See  no.  G5.  *  See  no.  140. 
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j '    o   pL,'se   en    bd:d   d   utar.d   r^'te.r 
il      a    pnsst'-     une    bande   d'outardes    ras  terre 

Jonain  for  Saintonge  gives  the  expressions  rdpied,  rdterre,  under  ras. 

162  rab^  m.  =  Fr.  rabat.  K.:1  1278  *batttre.  Used  in  the  sense  of  Fr. 
manteau.  Very  nearly  the  same  meaning  Littre  gives  in  "priest's  cape";  from  rabattre 
"to  turn  down".  For  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  among  them  that  of  Canadian 
auvent,  see  Godefroy:  rabat.  r&b^  in  the  Acadian  sense  is  not  in  use  about  Quebec. 
"Le  rabat,  ici,  c'est  uniquement  le  rabat  francais,  c-a-d.  la  petite  piece  de  toile 
rabattu  sur  la  poitrine,  qu'on  portait  autrefois,  et.  <|iii  portent  encore  les  pretres  en 
France.   II  est  presque  tout  a  fait  disparu  du  costume  ecclesiastique  an  Canada."  Rivard. 

f  kriva    bf   J<&    z   wo   prd.d   mo    r&b^    a    Jcl>    c    i    mu:j 
je     crois    bien  que  je  vais  prendre  mon    rabat    en    cas    qu'il    mouille 

163  rdtrtje.  K.;!  9663  (re  +  en  +  traire).  Used  for  Fr.  rentraire  (analogy 
of  first  conjugation  French  verbs).  In  the  sense  of  remjricter  (old)  see  Littre,  also 
Dunn,  meaning  refaire  le  pied  d'un  has. 

tu    I  pje    de    b^    ete    perse;   f  sy    aprs    le    rd'treje 
tout  le  pied   des  bas    etait   perce;    je  suis   apres   les    rentraire 

164  rd'xe  s  =  Fr.  ranger  se.    K.:i  8088  Germ.  ring.    Used  for  Fr.  revenir. 

s    o    t    i    rd'^e    t^:r  js:r   sive:r 
s'a-t-il        range    tard     hier     soir 

Jonain  gives  this   dialect  form  se  rangher  de  quelque  part  =  en  revenir.     Cf.  Littre, 
ranger,  meanings  under  (12)  used  in  nautical  sense,  se  ranger  a  bord,  a  quai,  etc. 

165  rezipe:r  m.  Gr.  egvabteZag.  Used  for  Fr.  erysipcle.  A  dialect  form  found 
in  Jaubert  resipere.  He  gives  also  eresipere.  Jonain  gives  erisipere  and  eresipere. 
Naturally  a  word  as  long  as  Fr.  erysipcle  is  likely  in  the  dialect  to  undergo  both 
shortening  and  change.  The  permutation  of  I  to  r  and  r  to  Z  is  one  of  the  commonest 
changes  in  French  dialects  (cf.  p.  97,  6).  The  patois  normand  pronounces  resipt:l  and 
makes  the  word  feminine:  j  e  ma,  resips.i  =  Fr.  j'ai  mon  erysipele  (cf.  Guerlin  de 
Guer,  Le  parler  populaire  dans  la  Commune  de  Thaon  (Calvados),  pp.  44,  136,  374). 
"Quant  au  passage  Fr.  eri  =  re,  je  pense  que  c'est  une  simple  apherese  de  la  voyelle 
initiale  e;  peut-etre  une  deglutination  de  Particle.  Ce  qui  me  le  fait  croire,  c'est  que 
le  frangais  (voir  H.,  D.,  T.)  prononce  et  ecrit  aussi  eresipele.  Dans  le  Fr.-Can.  on 
prononce  par  z,  mais  generalement  comme  en  francais:  ereeipsl?    Rivard. 

kwas   k   al   a    dd  .1   viza,:z?    s    t    d:    rezipe.r 
quoiest-ce  qu'elle   a  dans  le    visage?       c'est   un  (resipere) 

166  rdt'ird:s  i.  K.;!  9559  (*tiro  +  ending).  Jaubert  gives:  retirance  =  demeure, 
lieu  ou  Von  se  retire.  These  forms  in  -a:s  are  quite  popular,  dittCt.s,  ratird.s,  ublid.s, 
etc.    Cf.  remarks  under  no.  75,  duta.s. 


1  For  j,  see  p.  91,  no.  6,  and  p.  181,  no.  24. 
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ejus   c   e  vot   r9tirS:s   a&teir 

(et)  on  est-ce  qn'est  votre  (retirance)  a  cette  heure 

167  rwa  m.  =  Fr.  rouet.  K.3  815T>  (rota  +  suffix).  This  pronunciation  seems 
most  likely  due  to  the  Canadian  pronunciation  of  endings  corresponding  to  Fr.  -et, 
that  is:  u.     This  word  is  very  common  thruout  French-Canada.    See  p.  31,   L 

168  ryso  m.  =  Fr.  ruisseau.  Cf.  K.:,  8172,  root  ra  =  to  flow  +  ending;  see 
K.3  8132  *rog7sccllum.  For  this  form,  see  p.  51,  Special  cases,  no.  7.  The  word  is 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  "tide",  "ryso  est  fr.-can.  au  sens  de  ruisseau  seulement. 
Parfois,  on  entend  presque  ruso."    Rivard. 

1    I     ryso      e    o        2   ill   fe:r   bws:r    lez   ulimo '    o    ryso 
le  (ruisseau)  est  haut  va    faire    boire     les    auimaux    au  ruisseau 

Cf.  Jonain:  ruisson:  course  de  l'eau  de  mer,  dans  les  marais  salants. 


169  savate  =  Fr.  (savater).  K.3  8338  Germ,  root  stap,  *sapa-).  Fr.  saveter 
which  Littre  gives  =  gdter.  The  second  a  may  be  due  to  influence  of  the  first,  or 
perhaps  savat  =  Fr.  savate,  may  be  in  mind.  Cf.  "viande  suvetee,  i.  e.  sale,  trainee 
dans  l'ordure."  BPFC,  IV,  p.  146;  also,  "viande  savetee,  i.  e.  sur  laquelle  il  a  plu." 
ibidem,  p.  266.     Also  Can.-Fr. 

%    e2    sorti    je:r    avek    m5    fapo    ne3    e  pi*    z;    I    e    hi,  savate 
j'ai        sorti     hier    avec    mon  chapesui  neuf   et  iiuis   je    l'ai    tout  savete 

170  savontt  i.  =  Fr.  savonnette.  K.:!  8345  saponem  -f-  suffix.  Used  for  Fr. 
blaireau,  but  Littre  under  savonnette  (2)  says:  see  blaireau.  Dunn  remarks  this  use, 
or  rather  observes:  "Nous  l'employons  a  tort  pour  pinceau  a  barbe:' 

o    ty    vy    hi    savomt   ab  papa? 
as   tu    vu    la   savonnette  ii      papa? 

171  s(i))md:s  i  pi.  =  Fr.  sentences.  K.3  8580  *s@mentw,.  Used  for  Fr. 
semailles  popularly;  cf.  Dunn  under  sentence:  "Le  temps  des  sentences".  The  Fr.-Can. 
forms  are  s(d)md:s  and  sym&is.    For  sdma:s,  see  p.  33,  list  19,  no.  19. 

j    e    live   m5    be3    a    dpne  pur    I     tt     de    s(9)md:s 
j'ai      loue    mon  boeuf    a  "Johnny"  pour  le  temps  des    sentences 

172  sije.  Cf.  sibilare,  K.3  8682.  I  take  this  to  be  the  same  word  which 
Jaubert  spells  siler  =  siffler;  Jonain  gives  siler  =  siffler.  Cf.  Dunn  siler.  The 
Carleton  dialect  has  palatalized  the  I  of  the  French  dialect  words. 


1  See  p.  91,  Special  cases,  no.  2.  *  See  p.  164.  no.  22,  and  p.  52,  Note,  Ft.  puis. 

2  See  Neuter  verbs,  p.  161.  5  See  a,  p.  169,  Prepositions. 
s  See  p.  70,  6. 
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z   e  pe:r   dy   z^:r   ka:t   i   ku:r   &prt    nuz   o't '    e  pi   c   i   si:j 

j'ai     peur    du    jars    quand   il  court    aprea    nous  autrcs  et  puis  qu'il  (sille) 


/' 

173  /L.A  m.    See  no.  157,  pulamy,  above.     Not  heard  about  (Quebec, 

174  /L:to  m.  pi.  r/e  %fotf  =  Fr.  chateaux  des  culottes.    Translated  or  rather 
explained:  "morceaux  places  dans  le  haut  des  pantalons  en  arriere." 

z    e    etc    ublize2    d>    r&porte    de    f^to    a    te    hyht   a    hois*  hd    to    stAf  eta    tro    rah 
j'ai     etc     oblige      de    rapporter  des  chateaux  a   tes  culottes  a   cause    que  ton  "stuff"  etait  trop  "rack" 

It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  the  above  meaning  may  be  got  from  the  heraldry 
signification  of  the  word  [see  Littre  chateau  (11)],  an  escutcheon  with  castles  in  the 
corners;  if  so,  the  expression  is  vividly  picturesque.  On  rak,  see  Anglicisms,  no.  110. 
The  sense  here  is  "worn-out". 


t 

175  tasari  f.  =  Fr.  (tasserie).  K.3  9398  (Germ.  tas).  A  place  where  grain 
is  piled  up.     Also  Can.-Fr. 

la.    tasdri   €  plan    dd  grfi* 

la  (tasserie)  est  pleine   de  grain 

I  find  tasserie  in  this  sense  in  Mois}'.  Cf.  BPFC,  IV,  p.  225:  "tasserie,  ble  dans  le 
tas"  (Facons  de  parler,  1746);  ibidem,  V,  p.  49:  "tasserie:  partie  de  la  grange  oil  Ton 
entasse  les  gerbes". 

17G  td'bu.r  f.  =  Fr.  tambour.  K.3  9317  tab,  tap,  imitative  origin.  Meaning 
"a  summer  house",  "porch",  probably  taken  from  the  architectural  sense  as  given  in 
Littre,  (part  of  a  church)  from  the  drumlike  form.  In  the  XVIIIth  century  the  pere 
Potier  cites  the  following:  "Le  tambour  du  ventre,  i.  e.  la  cloche  qui  appelle  a  la 
table,"  BPFC,  III,  p.  253.  "Fr.-can.  au  sens  de  construction  attenante  a  la  maison 
et  qui  sert  comme  de  vestibule."    Rivard. 

177  tsri:r  =  Fr.  terrir  (L.  tcrram).  Used  in  the  marine  sense  given  by 
Littre,  to  come  to  shore.  The  French  expression  atterir  for  prendre  tcrre  is  less  un- 
common than  terrir  and  may  better  translate  dialect  teri.r. 

s   6    I   oton   ha   I  gwemo   tsri 

e'est  l'automne  que  le  goemon    territ 


1  o't,   as  a  rule,  follows  nu  and  vu  in  cases  s  u  kxz  kd,  see  Conjunctions,  p.  172,  no.  2. 
like  this:  cf.  Sp.  nosotros.  *  For  the  nasal  (gra)  see  p.  54,  list  156  A,  no.  5. 

2  See  p.  48.  no.  14. 
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Godefroy  under  2  terrir,  terir  gives  the  meaning  "tomber  a  terre*.  A  Quebec 
XVII It h  century  sense  given  by  the  pere  Potier  is  the  following:  "Terrer  un  petit- 
palet,  i.  e.  le  jeter  de  fac,on  qu'il  entre  un  peu  dans  la  terre",  BPFC,  III,  p.  217. 
"Le  poisson  territ.  i.  e.  s'approche  de  terre",  ibidem,  IV,  p.  65.  "Quand  les  marsouins 
venaient  a  Quebec,  ils  faisaient  terrir  les  anguilles,  i.  e.  approcher  de  terre", 
■i  hid  em,  p.  147. 

178  tt.t  d  arije.  (L.  testa  +  auricalum.)  Also  Can.-Fr.  For  Fr.  taie 
d'oreillcr.  Merely  confusion  of  Fr.  taie  and  tete.  Under  taie,  Larousse  warns:  "ne 
pas  dire  tete? 

t    o    tu    sale    le    ts:t   d   arije ' 
tu  as  tout  sale     les  tetes  d'oreiller 

179  to.l  f.  =  Fr.  tole  (L.  tabula).    Meaning  at  times  Fr.  casserole: 

mdma   ft    dmdde   si   vu  pure  Ji{i2   pr&te    vot    to.l  pur   fe:r   cyi.r    dy  pa3 
maman  fait  demander  si  vous  pourrez  iui      preter    votre  tole    pour    faire   cuire    du    pain 

180  ioru:j  f.  =  Fr.  (tauraille).  Used  for  jeunes  boeufs.  The  suffix  u:j  is 
quite  popular  in  the  dialect  (cf.  p.  11,  list  2). 

kd:t   i   komd.s   a   fe.r   frtt,4    tut    le     tor^.j    s   r&:gs    dy    bwa6 
quand  il  commence  a    faire   froid,  toutes  les  taurailles  se  rangent  du    bois 

181  tre.n  f.  =  Fr.  (traine)  in  the  sense  of  traineau  (cf.  K.:!  9603  and  K. 
(first  edition)  8299  Hragimen).  A  noun  formed  apparently  from  Fr.  trainer,  "to  drag". 
Cf.  Littre  traine  4th  meaning:  "terme  de  marine,  petit  chariot,  etc."  "Traine  sauvage, 
syn.  de  tobagane."  BPFC,  II,  p.  48.  "Traine,  i.  e.  voiture;  traineau,"  le  pere  Potier. 
Fagons  de  parler  (BPFC,  III,  p.  254).  "Traine  a  sommier.  i.  e.  a  trainer  des  perches.*' 
ibidem,  IV,  p.  207.  "Le  traine  francais  est  un  petit  chariot  a  roues;  notre  traine, 
c'est  ou  bien  la  tobagane,  ou  bien  un  traineau  a  patins  tres  bas."    Rivard. 

1  rd:t    I    bwa6    avek    ta    tre:n     2  fo    Icri"    &    h^:r    d    o    uvsk    ta  ptit    tre.n     4  pap^ 
rentre  le   bois       avec     ta   (traine)       va    querir  un  quart   d'eau    avec     ta  petite  (traine)       papa 

fe    dmdde   si   vu  pure  j-ui"1  prs'te   vol    tre.n    a    bijo 
fait  demander  si  vous  pourrez  lui       preter  votre  (traine)  a  billots 

182  triktrak  =  Fr.  trictrac  (onomatopoea).    A  kind  of  rattle,  Fr.  crecelle. 

Id    gedi    e    I   va'derdi*   se,    le     khf     son    p^;   s    e    I    triktrak   k    5   son    a    la  plas 
le    jeudi   et  le   vendredi     saint,  les  cloches  sonnent  pas;   c'est    le    trictrac    qu'on  sonne  a    la    place 


1  See  p.  23,  6,  no.  3.  6  For  the  a,  see  p.  14,  list  0. 

2  For  Jtii,  see  p.  117,  5.  7  See  p.  146,  no.  6. 

3  For^«,  see  the  Nasals,  p. 54,  list  36  A,  no.  16. 

4  See  p.  112,  list  71,  no.  6. 

5  See  for  the  sense  of  rd^e  (ru'xe)  no.  164 
above. 


See  p.  94,  list  59,  no.  10. 
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183  tr5.p  t.  Fr.  trompe.    Also  Can.-Fr,    K.;,  <i7t><)  (triumph o).     Used  as  a 
noun  for  Fr.  erreur. 

1    t    o    ft    on    trJ.p    d<l    hii    rtjf        2    i    u    ft    bu'ku*    d    Ir5:p    da   se   karcyl* 
tu    a  fait  une  trompe  dans  ton     etoffe  il    a   fait  beaucoup  de  trompes  dans  ses   calculs 

3    d;<>    u    pri   m5    fupo    o    Iju.r*    dy    sje;   s    e   en    tr5:p 
"Jo"    a    pris  inon  cbapeau  an   lieu       du    sien;   e'esl    one   trompe 

184  li/c   la   ld:p  Fr.   tuer  la  lainjie.     Also  Can.-Fr.     Merely  popular  ex- 
pression for  eteindre  la  lampe. 


184  a  vale.r  f.  —  Fr.  valeur  (L.  valorem).  Used  in  the  expression  widely 
known  thruout  Canada:  s  e  d  vale.r  meaning-  c'est  malheureux.     See  Dunn,  valeur. 

s   t    (I   vale.r   1:9    t   ej  jpu   a/rive   avd;   su  mtzo   u   bryle;   s   s   ti   d    vale.r! 

c'est   de    valeur    que  tu  aies  jias    arrive    avant;  sa    maison  a    brule;     c'est  (ti)  de    valeur! 

185  v^:e  f.  =  Fr.  vase.  Also  Can.-Fr.  Used  for  Fr.  houe,  because  on  the 
seaboard  vase  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  mud-like  flats. 

1    to    kapoi    t  pld    d   v^:z       2    le     fmt     s5    v^'ze         3    ejus*    c    e    I   pti?      4    i   e 
ton  capeau    est  plein  de   vase  les  chemins  sont  vaseux     (et)  ou  est-ce  qu'est  le  petit V  il  est 

da-rje.r    la    mt~5   ci   patof  da    hi   v^:s  5    u/   si   z    ro    ?o/   z   wo    t   ft:r  patof e 

derriere     la   maison  qui  patauge  dans    la     vase  ah!    si  je    vais  la!     je  vais  te  faire  patauger 

da    la   v^:z   dd   mt.ml 
dans  la     vase    de     meme! 

Note.  The  Can.-Fr.  form  heard  about  Quebec  for  Fr.  patauger  is  pato'^e,  and  for  Fr. 
patauge  is  pato:$. 

18G  v&m  m.  and  varyi  m.  =  Fr.  verne,  vergne  (cf.  K.3  3693  Irish  fern). 
Cf.  p.  102,  4.  Special  cases,  no.  3.  Jaubert  has  both  varne  and  vargne.  A  kind  of 
alder  tree. 

187    o  rt:j>  f.  pi.  =  Fr.  (aux  vepres).    K.3  10114  (vesperas).    Also  Can.-Fr. 

iv    ty    o    vs:p?   wi,   z   v^    o     ve:p    tu    le    dimd:f 
vas-tu  aux  vepres?  oui,   je  vais  aux  vepres  tons  les  dimanches 

rPhis  is  Saintonge  usage,  see  Jonaiu. 


1  See  p.  47,  list  35,  no.  3. 

2  See  p.  !J7,  list  G3,  no.  4. 

3  See  p.  171,  no.25. 


4  See  no.  100  above. 

5  See  p.  167,  no.  8. 
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188  vire  Fr.  virer,  and  rdvire  dabo:r-  Fr.  revirer  de  bord.  Cf.  K.;  10136 
vtbrare  (cf.  also  K.:i  4423  gyrare).  Taken  from  nautical  language  and  meaning  to 
turn  around.    Cf.  the  meanings  given  by  Jaubert     Also  Can.-Fr. 

mwrdi   i'i    vula    ma    rdvire   d   bo:r   z   m   c1    dene   on   deters*   dd   le    rS;3    f  sy   po 
mardi     en  voulant  mc    revirer   de   bord   je    m'ai       donne   une  dctorse     dans  les  reins:    je   suis  pas 

Tcapah    d.>    m   gruje* 

capable   de    me   jrrouiller 

The   teacher  explained  that  i  u  vire  d  bo:r  means:  "il  est  revenu  sur  ses  pas",  while 
vire  alone,  as  in  the  following  example,  has  the  meaning  of  Fr.  verser: 

ft    rvdnd   d   I   egli:z   5n   o    vire 
en  revenant  de    l'eglise      on     a    verse 


IV 

189  wet  i.  =  Fr.  ouate.  Thurot,  I,  p.  22  says:  "On  prononce  ouette  en 
province,"  a  pronunciation,  too,  generally  more  common  than  ouate.  Moisy  gives  the 
dialect  form  ouette  and  the  verb  oueter.  Of  course,  the  modern  Fr.  ouate  may  well 
point  to  earlier  ouete.  In  fact,  H.,  D.,  T.  indicate  modern  tiat  and  "prononciation 
vieillie'*  wet. 

190  wstre.  This  word  the  teacher  translated:  reposer.  I  fail  to  recognize 
the  word  at  all: 

1    aprs    di)ic   z   m    ave    wstre   ce   pti   bre  2    wstre   vu   tie  jdi    bu    t    if;    s^  tv 

apres   diner   je   m'avais(voiture?)  un  petit  brin  (voiturez ?)  vous  un  petit  bout  de  temps;  ca    va 

vu    wpo'se 
vous  reposer 


191  jisze.  As  I  have  no  clue  to  this  word.  I  simply  give  Mile  Allard's 
remark  about  it:  "En  parlant  du  ble,  lorsque  plusieurs  grappes  d'epis  poussent  sur 
la  meme  tige,  en  bon  franc,ais  tallement" 

I    ble    koma.s    a   jisze 
le  ble    commence  a      ? 

or,  as  in  the  patois  norinand,  dl  ble,  etc. 


192   zarze  and  zarze  =    Fr.   jersiais.     Cf.   p.  20,  foot-notes   5.   6,   and  p.  79. 
foot-note  2. 


1  See  Pronominal  verbs,  p.  161.  3  For  tbe  nasal,  see  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  L9. 

2  See  p.  192,  no.  72.  •  See  p.  160,  (a). 
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193  gaXuzri  f.  -     Fr.  (jalousie).    K.3  10446  {*zslssum  +  suffix).    Also  Can.-Fr. 
Popular  formation  found  also  in  French,  see  the  reference  under  no.  119,  matri. 

194  gergo.d.    Etymology?    Meaning  a  "tomboy"  (cf.  no.  91,  ga,rsoyie:r\ 

vol   ptit   fi:j   i-    gergod 
votre  petite  fille  est      ? 

Moisy  gives  a  verb  gergoter  foldtrer,  adding:  "gergauder  est  en  ce  sens  dans  le 
gloss,  de  M.  Dubois"  (Norman).  Dunn  gives  gergaud  in  the  sense  of  "tomboy"  adding 
"nous  disons  gergaude". 

195  genes  f.  =  Fr.  jeunesse.    K.:)  5237  (juvenem)  +  suffix.    Used  in  the  sense 
of  jeune  fille;  for  example,  see  p.  182,  no.  29,  foot-note  11;  cf.  also  p.  182,  foot-note  10. 


§  LXIV. 

1  al^:r 

2  ursmo 

3  dyg^ 

4  fuly 


Commonest  family  names. 
Nouvelle 


Allard 
Arsenau 
Dugas 
Fallu 


(See  the  Map.) 

5    gotje  Gauthier 

0     cesi  Caissie 

7     lavwa 2  Lavois 


Carleton. 


8  al^:r 

9  ;tU 

10  bur  jo 

1 1  hi  go 


Allard 

Alain 

Barieau 

Bijold 


12  hydro 

13  Id'dri 

14  hbla 

15  norma' do 


Budreau 
Landry 
Le  Blanc 
Normandeau 


Maria. 


1G 
17 

18 

hve:k 

odtt 

7t<3 

Guite 
Levesque 

Odette 

1  I  was  told  by  a  native  of  Bretagne  that 
all  of  these  names  were  familiar  to  him  about 
Brittany  and  Normandy. 

2  Of  course,  the  popular  form  would  be  luwa 
(cf.  pp.  68.  69,  list  45).  Writing  or  educated  in- 
fluence causes  the  retention  of  the  v. 


19    pwarje 4 

Poirier 

20    si:r 

Cyr 

21     tibodo 

Thibodeau 

3  Literary  form  gitr;  popular  pronunciation 
jite. 

4  Another  case  of  educated  pronunciation,  the 
word  for  pear  tree  being  putrje. 


28* 
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Christian  names. 

§   liXV.     Popular    pronunciation   of   Christian    names   heard   in   and   around 
Carleton.' 

Names  of  men. 


1 

adof 

Adolphe 

2 

alek 

Alek  (Alexandre) 

3 

armst 

Ernest 

•1 

a  rfil 

Adiille 

5 

a'sem 

Anselme 

6 

basji 

Sebastien 

7 

bahs 

Baptiste 

8 

dijo:m 

Guillaume 

9 

dzak 

"Jack" 

10 

<l~,im 

"Jim" 

11 

dzimi 

"Jimmy" 

12 

dzo 

"Jo" 

13 

dpn 

"John" 

14 

dpm 

"Johnny" 

15 

edtvsrd 

Edouard 

16 

ecm 

Etienne 

17 

egzavje 

Xavier 

18 

elrmn 

Emile 

18a 

far  din  a 

Ferdinand 

Names  of 

37 

adc 

Adelaide 

38 

agle 

Aglae 

39 

u:« 

Anne 

40 

am 

"Annie" 

41 

babe 

Barbe 

42 

b;nt 

Berthe 

43 

bet  si 

"Betsy" 

41 

borzit 

Brigitte 

45 

dehn 

Adeline 

46 

d?e:n 

".lane" 

47 

hno.r 

Kleonore 

48 

>n;iHnl,matu 

!  Mathilde 

49 

margjit 

Marguerite 

19 

fednl 

Frederic 

20 

flip 

Philippe 

21 

Jysti,  jysti 

Anjrustin 

22 

kok, 

Nicolas 

23 

hno:r 

Leonard 

24 

mace 

Matthieu 

25 

norc 

Honore 

26 

ojys,  ajys 

Aug-uste 

27 

pia:r 

Pierre 

27a 

piaro 

Pierrot 

28 

pit 

"Pete" 

29 

poht 

Hippolyte 

30 

polo 

Napoleon 

31 

todoir 

Theodore 

32 

yzm 

Eugene 

33 

savji 

Xavier 

34 

zido.r 

Isidore 

35 

sake 

Zachee 

36 

zarnit 

Germain 

50  ma-til 

51  meli 

52  nansi 

53  sisil 

54  tazi 

55  twenet 

56  yzini 

57  wktwe:r 

58  Justin,  jystin 

59  sabel 

60  eabst 

61  zihh 


Mathilde 

Amelie 

"Nancy" 

Cecile 

Anastasie 

Antoinette 

Eugenie 

Victoire 

Augustine 

Isabel 

Elisabeth 

Angelique 


1  In  Acadian  as  well  as  Canadian  districts 
both  i  and  ?  can  be  frequently  heard  in  nos.  4, 
7,  18.    lit.  20,  29,  44,  45,  48,  4!),  50,  5:'.,  58,  til. 


As  regards  the  final  vowel  in  nos.  11.  14.  40,  13, 
52,  it  is  pronounced  c  by  those  whose  unfaniiliaritv 
witli  English  does  not  permit  of  pronouncing  E.  i. 
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Many  of  the  interesting  features  which  these  names  offer  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  phonology  have  already  been  repeatedly  illustrated,  so  that  in  attempting  an 
explanation  of  the  names  in  which  the  ordinary  dialect  traits  occur  which  have  been 
brought  out  before,  merely  a  simple  reference  to  the  phonolog}r  will  be  given.  The 
dialect  ever  aims  at  simplicity  and  brevity  in  pronunciation.  This  could  hardly  be 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  sixty-three  names  just  given  where  in  modern 
French  something  like  one  half  the  number  are  three  or  four  syllable  words,  and  in 
the  dialect  hardly  a  name  is  represented  by  more  than  two  syllables  in  the  entire 
list.1  As  a  rule  the  syllable  accented  in  French  is  retained  as  such  in  the  dialect, 
tho  in  a  four  syllable  word  like  Fr.  Adelaide,  one  is  puzzled  beforehand  to  make 
out  which  part  of  the  word  is  likely  to  go,  and  the  dialect  form  ade  shows  how  the 
most  logical  reasoning  from  general  truth  may  not  apply  to  a  particular  case,  alek 
is  another  instance  of  loss  of  the  accented  syllable  in  a  French  word.  With  such 
few  exceptions,  however,  the  accented  French  syllable  is  regularly  retained  in  the 
dialect;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  three  or  four  syllable  word  the 
syllable  which  may  happen  to  have  the  least  stress  in  the  P>ench  word,  is  likely 
to  disappear  in  the  dialect  form  of  the  word. 

1  stdof  =  Fr.  Adolphe.  The  I  appears  to  have  become  vocalized  thru  weak 
point  of  contact  in  rapid  utterance  (cf.  L.  pulmonem  =  Fr.  poumon.  and  prrizi  = 
Fr.  pleuresie,  p.  91,  list  5,  no.  12. 

2  alek  =  Fr.  Alexandre.    This  form  is  probably  due  to  E.  "Alek". 

di   a   alek    c   i   fe:z2   me    hot  pur   sta   sdmsn 
(lis    a  "Alek"  qu'il   fasse     mes  bottes  pour  cette  semaiue 

3  arnsst  =  Fr.  Ernest.    See  p.  19,  list  11. 

4  arfil  (il)  =  Fr.  Achille.  Cf.  Canadian  arkagu  =  Fr.  acajou.3  Probable 
influence  of  such  names  as  arfa.bo  =  Fr.  Archambaud;  arty:r  =  Fr.  Arthur;  arfihh 
=  Fr.  Archiloque;  arfime.d  =  Fr.  Archimede.  Jonain  gives  both  Archile  and  arcajou. 
This  latter  is  heard  in  the  rural  districts  around  Paris,  for  Agnel  notes  arcajou, 
Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  p.  9.    Cf.  Indian  words,  no.  12. 

5  frsem  =  Fr.  Anselme.    Cf.  remark  on  no.  1.  adof,  above. 

6  basje  =  Fr.  Sebastien.  Simply  loss  of  the  least  stressed  first  syllable. 
For  last  syllable,  cf.  the  explanation  of  dialect  kesise  =  Fr.  question,  p.  75,  no.  5. 

7  bahs  (hatis)  —  Fr.  Baptiste.  See  p.  78,  list  51,  no.  3.  My  notes  show 
h\jfas  =  Fr.  batisse  and  hatis  =  Fr.  Baptiste;  therefore  b^tis  for  Fr.  Baptiste,  as 
indicated  on  p.  34,  list  22,  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 


1  agzavje  and  yzini  seem  to  be  the  only  ex-  3  Cf.  A.  F.  Chamberlain's  observations  on  this 
ceptions.                                                                                word  in  American  notes  and  queries,  vol.  I,  1888, 

2  See  p.  156,  no.  3.  pp.  305-6. 
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#o   avek   b&tis   fa/rfe   I  grti    c   s   mndy- 
va    avec  Baptiste  chercher  le  grain  qni  est  (moulu) 

8  dijo.m  =  Fr.  Guillaume.    See  p.  72,  no.  3. 

9  dzaJc,    10    dzvm,    11    dpmi,    12    dp,    13    dpn,    14    dpm,    all    adaptations 

I inin  English,    dpme,  dpne  are  quite  common  in  both  Acadian  and  Canadian  regions. 

15  edwsrd  =  Fr.  Edouard.  The  French  sound  tea  before  r,  when  not  final, 
is  regularly  represented  by  tvt  in  the  dialect.  This  is  not  Fr.  oi,  but  the  dialect 
treats  this  French  combination  in  Edouard  like  the  words  on  pp.  61-2.  list  40.  The 
final  d  appears  due  to  English  influence.  The  Quebec  form  is  erfioo.r.  Of  Acadian 
edwsrd,  M.  Rivard  says:  "Tres  curieux  et  inconnu  ici." 

edwsrd   apri  s5   niece'4   d   lardojne* 
Edouard  apprend  son  metier    de  cordonnier 

1G    ecsn  =  Fr.  Etienne.    Cf.  the  words  on  pp.  86-7,  list  54. 

ecsn  pla:t    de  pice    sy    I    bo:r    dy    fo~seh 
Etienne  plante  des  piquets  sur  le   bord    du    fosse 

17  sgzavje  =  Fr.  Xavier.  See  p.  221,  foot-note  1.  The  form  zarje  is  also  in 
use.  In  the  form  sgzavje,  the  initial  s  seems  to  be  merely  a  glide  occasioned  by 
the  effort  to  pronounce  the  initial  consonantal  group.  Thurot.  II,  p.  339,  says  that 
the  pronunciation  of  initial  x  varied,  gs,  gz,  and  cs  representing  different  pronun- 
ciations of  the  same  (cf.  p.  77,  5). 

18  slmm  =  Fr.  Emile.  The  steps  here  appear  to  be  as  follows:  Fr.  Emit, 
then  *Elmi,  Elmil  a  mixture  of  the  first  two.  Then  by  dissimilation  Elmin.  Cf. 
nombril  =  H'omblil. 

18a   fardina  =  Fr.  Ferdinand.   See  pp.  19-20,  list  11.   About  Quebec:  furdzina. 

19  fednJc  =  Fr.  Frederic.  An  example  of  what  Passy  calls  •'dissimilation 
harmonique"  (Etude,  §  497)  where  Fr.  propietaire  for  proprietaire  is  cited.  Also  the 
weakest  stressed  vowel  (Fr.  e)  has  disappeared. 

fednk   u  pri    buku    d   are6 
Frederic   a   pris  beauconp  d'hareng 

20  flip  =  Fr.  Philippe.     Merely  a  case  of  loss  of  the  weaker  stressed  vowel 

in  the  French  word. 

fli i)    trnru:j    sy"'    basjs 
Philippe  travaille  (chez)  Sebastien 


1  Also  yra,  see  p.  54,  list  3G  A,  no.  5.  3  See   the  Note   on   p.  89  in  regard   to  the 

2  See  p.  151,  no.  6.  closed  o  of  /owe. 

3  See  p.  87,  list  54,  no.  16.  6  See  p.  56,  list  3(3  ('.  no.  3. 

4  Cf.  p.  40.  list  36a,  no.  9.  '  See  p.  172,  no.  36.  and  cf.  p.  171,  no.  35. 
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21  Jystf  -  Fr.  Augustin.  One  might  expect  jysis,  cf.  no.  58,  jystin,  to  be 
the  more  thoroly  popular  form,  cf.  p.  88,  list  56.  It  is  natural  in  these  cases  that 
learned  influence  should  prevail;  g  then  J,  then  j  are  the  steps,  g  being  the  most 
learned  pronunciation.  Passy  says  that  a  vowel  of  an  unaccented  syllable  may  fall 
without  any  preliminary  enfeeblement,  cf.  tdsjo  =  Fr.  attention;  that  in  general 
forms  thus  abridged  exist  only  in  the  state  of  familiar  abbreviations,  while  loss  of 
weakly  stressed  vowels  is  constant.  Etude,  §  319. 

22  tolu  Fr.  Nicolas.  Cf.  the  preceding  observation  from  Passy  in  no.  21. 
Jonain  and  Jaubert  both  give  colas.    Cf.  do.  80,  pol5     -.  Fr.  Napoleon. 

23  hno.r  -  Fr.  Leonard.  Cf.  no.  31,  todo.r  =  Fr.  Theodore,  and  no.  47, 
hno.r  =  Fr.  Eleonore.  Perhaps  the  6  in  Fr.  Leonard  may  be  considered  as  having 
secondary  stress  when  compared  with  the  o. 

24  mace  =  Fr.  Matthieu.    Cf.  the  words  on  pp.  86-7,  list  54. 

25  nore  =  Fr.  Honore.  Cf.  Jysts,  no.  21,  for  Augustin.  Moisy  and  Jonain 
give  Norine  for  Honorine. 

26  ojys  =  Fr.  Auguste.  Cf.  p.  88,  list  56,  for  the  j;  and  p.  78,  list  51,  for 
loss  of  t  final,  ajys  is  also  common,  cf.  are  =  Fr.  aurai,  p.  131,  4.,  and  sare  =  Fr. 
saurai,  p.  158,  no.  8. 

27  pja.r  ==  Fr.  Pierre.  This  pronunciation  seems  to  be  due  to  analogy  of 
the  many  words  given  on  pp.  18-20,  lists  10  and  11,  where  the  r  is  followed  by  a 
pronounced  consonant;  and  it  would  appear  from  Thurot's  observations  on  the  word 
Pierre,  in  some  pronunciations,  two  rs  may  distinctly  have  been  heard  and  also  an 
s  final.1  In  dialect  aro{r)  the  r  is  not  followed  by  a  pronounced  consonant;  yet  the 
r,  as  explained  on  p.  18,  4,  has  an  opening  influence  upon  the  preceding  consonant  in 
many  cases.  Piarre,  guarre,  la  place  Maubart  are  examples  of  this  trait  (Thurot,  I, 
pp.  3,  4).  pja.r  is  a  Saintongeais  form  and  is  heard  in  both  of  the  Oharente  departe- 
ments.    The  word  are(r),  however,  is  not  distinctly  popular. 

27  a  pjaro  =  Fr.  Pierrot,  from  Pierre  +  suffix. 

28  pit  =  "Pete".    Adaptation  from  English. 

29  pjht  =  Fr.  Hippolyte.  Commonly  so  pronounced  in  the  dialects:  Jonain 
gives  'Polyte;  Moisy  Polyte;  Jaubert  Polite.  Cf.  no.  21  and  the  observation  in  regard 
to  the  loss  of  the  first  syllable;  cf.  also  no.  34. 

30  polo  =  Fr.  Napoleon.  Here  the  syllables  having  perhaps  the  weakest 
stress  in  French  have  entirely  disappeared.  For  loss  of  Fr.  Xa,  cf.  no.  22,  where 
Fr.  Ni  has  disappeared  in  the  dialect.  Cf.  also  Passy's  general  remarks  in  regard 
to  language  change  under  §  564  of  the  Etude.  About  Quebec  pol  and  ti  pol  (petit 
[Na]pol[eon])  are  the  forms  in  use,  polo  not  being  in  use  at  all. 


1  Tome  I,  p.  491 ;  II,  pp.  23,  270,  378. 
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:;i  t „lo:r  =  Fr.  Theodore.  Cf.  no.  23  hno.r  —  Fr.  Leonard.  In  todo.r,  it 
would  seem  that  the  accented  o  exerted  an  influence  in  the  retention  of  the  first 
unaccented  i.    For  the  o,  see  p.  37.  2  and  3.    Quebec-  tocb.r. 

32  yzm  =  Fr.  Eugene.  This  is  even  now  popular  French  pronunciation  and 
has  been  so  for  several  hundred  years  in  casts  where  eu  initial  occurs  in  learned 
words  as  noted  on  p.  50,  list  30.    Jonain  spells:  Ughene,  Jaubert:  Ugene. 

33  ,:;irje  Fr.  Xavier.  Cf.  no.  17.  egzavje,  where  the  different  XVJth 
century  pronunciations  of  x  are  given;  in  addition  to  these  Boulliette  (1700)  is  cited 
saying:1  "Xavier,  Xenophon,  Ximenes  .  .  .  devraient  se  prononcer  Geomer  .  .  .,  mais 
la  mollesse  qui  a  cause  tant  de  corruption  dans  notre  langue  fait  que  quantite  de 
gens  prononcent  Zavier,  Zenophon"  etc. 

34  zido.r  =  Fr.  Isidore.  Cf.  no.  29  poht  and  the  references.  For  the  o, 
see  p.  37,  2  and  3. 

35  zake  =  Fr.  Zachee.  Probably  due  to  influence  of  Fr.  Jacques,  or  perhaps, 
too,  in  a  measure,  to  E.  Jack.    zake  is  not  in  use  about  Quebec. 

36  zarmi  =  Fr.  Germain.  For  Fr.  e  before  r  +  pronounced  consonant  = 
dialect  a,  see  pp.  19-20,  list  11. 


Names  of  women. 

37  ade  =  Fr.  Adelaide.  This  form  appears  due  to  E.  Addie.  Cf.  Passy's 
instructive  note  (§  587,  1,  Etude)  criticising  Delbrlick  and  Xyrop  for  rejecting  the 
testimony  of  such  diminutives  against  the  constancy  of  phonetic  laws. 

vo    d5   porte    sts-   pot*    ?o    a    ade:    la   po.r   jo:z*    £spt:r    aprs    ddpy*    dw.z    e:r 
va   douc  porter   eette       pot-la       a   (Ade);    la  pan  vie  ^ueuse   espere    apres   depuis     deux  heures 

38  agle  =  Fr.  Aglae.  Here  the  second  Fr.  a  is  either  assimilated  to  the 
accented  e,  or,  following  the  principle  of  brevity,  entirely  lost. 

39  u"w  ==  Fr.  Anne.  So  pronounced  also  thruout  Canada,  see  Manseau. 
p.  55:  "Ne  prononcez  jamais  dnej'  etc.  Evidently  a  retention  of  the  Norman  pro- 
nunciation. 

40  am  =  E.  "Annie".    An  English  adoption,    ane  is  very  common  also. 

41  babe  =  Fr.  (Barbe).  Of  the  form  babe,  M.  Eivard  says:  "babe  m'est 
completement  inconnu."  It  was  given  by  the  teacher  in  Carleton  for  Fr.  Barbe  with 
the  following  example:  babe  pari  dy  ne  serjoemi  =  Fr.  (Barbe)  parle  du  nez  serieuse- 
ment,  meaning  affreusemcnt.    The  origin  of  babe  is  not  clear. 


1  Thurot,  t.  II,  p.  339.  ;'H.  Estieime  (1582) 
attribue  an  peuple  de  Paris  la  prononciation  de 
Piarre,  guarre,"  etc.,  t.  I,  pp.  3,  4. 

2  See  the  Demonstratives,  p.  123:  also  p.  73, 
list  47,  no.14;  p.  74,  list  4H,  no.  13;  the  word  is 
feminine. 


3  See  p.  73.  list  47.  no.  14:  fern.  here. 
*  See  p.  88,  list  5G,  no.  25. 

5  See  p.  51,  no.2. 
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42  hurt  =  Fr.  Berthe.    See  p.  18,  list  10. 

43  bdsi  =  E.  "Betsy".    An  English  adoption,    betse  also. 

44  bergtt  =  Fr.  Brigitte.    Noted,  see  p.  94,  list  58,  no.  2. 

45  dehn  =  Fr.  Adeline.  As  is  so  usual  in  polysyllabic  words,  the  lirst 
syllable  is  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  to  go  than  any  other  of  the  syllables,  as  a 
number  of  the  above  examples:  22,  25,  etc.  testify. 

46  dze.n  =  E.  "Jane".    English  adoption. 

mari   dzc:n   cf '    ce   gro    Icoma/rs 

Marie    "Jane"  tient  un  gros  commerce 

47  hno.r  =  Fr.  Eleonore.  Cf.  no.  23,  hno.r  =  Fr.  Leonard,  and  for  loss  of 
the  first  syllable  nos.  30,  34,  45. 

48  maltid  =  Fr.  Mathilde.  A  case  of  metathesis,  mentioned  by  Passy, 
Etude,  §  542.  See  also  no.  50.  The  Quebec  form  is  matil-,  maltid  is  not  heard 
about  Quebec. 

49  margjit  =  Fr.  Marguerite.  I  take  this  to  be  a  case  of  dissimilation 
(rgr).  That  the  g  (as  in  Fr.  guide  =  jid)  does  not  become  ,;',  is  probably  due  to  the 
word  being  so  frequently  written,  that  is  learned  influence.   The  Quebec  form  is  magrit. 

50  matil  =  Fr.  Mathilde.  Simply  loss  of  the  final  element  of  the  consonantal 
group  as  in  such  words  as  artis  =  Fr.  artiste,  p.  78,  list  51.  Whether  this  form  or 
no.  48,  maltid,  is  the  more  popular  I  cannot  say. 

matil   fs  pice,    si    ty    la    iveje,   al    e    tut   raJokije    ddz   ce  pti   kwt 
Mathilde  fait  pitie,    si    tu     la    voyais,  elle  est  toute  racoquillee  dans   un  petit  coin 

ralxoMje  =  resserre  comme  dans  une  coquille. 

51  meli  =  Fr.  Amelie.    Cf.  nos.  45  and  47. 

52  nansi  =  E.  "Nancy".     English  adoption,    nanse  also. 

53  sisil  =  Fr.  Cecile.  Influence  of  the  accented  syllable  upon  the  unaccented; 
cf.  apiti  and  several  words  similar  under  Special  cases  on  p.  35  where  sisil  likewise 
is  noted  (cf.  also  for  the  first  i  no.  56). 

54  tazi  =  Fr.  Anastasie.  Here  again  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  poly- 
syllabic word,  similarly  to  no.  47  above,  hno.r  =  Fr.  Eleonore,  disappear,  undoubtedly 
containing  less  stress  in  the  French  word  than  those  which  survive;  cf.  no.  60,  eabet 

=  Elizabeth. 

tazi   vd    de    bzlivs- 
(Tasie)  vend  des    bluets 


1  See  p.  87,  list  54,  no.  11,  and  p.  141,  no.  3. 
The  verb  ca:d  =  Fr.  tenir,  will  be  found  on 
p.  150,  no.  4. 

2  Professor  Squair  spells  belouet  =  blueberry 


or  huckleberry;  see  A  contribution,  etc.,  p.  1G7 
The  3  seems  to  be  merely  a  transitory  sound, 
which  has  crept  in  before  the  I;  cf.  /jo/w/ye, 
p.  91,  no.  9. 
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55  twsnet  =  Fr.  Antoinette.  The  unaccented  first  syllable  goes  as  usual, 
cf.  no.  47  above;  Fr.  oi  =  ws,  see  Phonology,  pp.  Gl-2. 

tin-net   o    azvex    sa  piss   d    ctof  a   matt;'1    al    t    si   vif* 
Antoinette  a    acheve    sa    piece    d'etoffe    a     matin;    elle  est  si    (vif) 

56  yzini  =  Fr.  Eugenie.  For  the  y  =  Fr.  eu,  cf.  no.  32,  yztn  =  Fr.  Eugene; 
the  first  i  is  due  to  the  second  accented  i  as  in  no.  53,  sisil  =  Fr.  Cecile.  Among 
so  many  one  or  two-syllable  words,  this  word  is  noteworthy  in  the  dialect  as  having 
three  syllables. 

57  viktwe.r  =  Fr.  Victoire.    Fr.  oi  =  ws,  see  pp.  61-2. 

viktws.r    s    aprz    grtje    I   supe,   »u  j    aide* 
Victoire    est  apres   greyer  le  souper,   va  (lui)  aider 

58  jystin  =  Fr.  Augustine.  Cf.  no.  21,  Jystt,  for  loss  of  the  first  syllable. 
For  Fr.  gu  before  front  vowels  e,  e,  eu,  and  i  =  dialect  j,  (J),  see  p.  88,  list  56,  and 
no.  3.  There  are  no  examples  in  the  list,  however,  of  Fr.  yu  directly  before  a 
consonant  as  precisely  in  this  case. 

59  zabd  =  Fr.  Isabel.  Loss  of  the  first  syllable  as  in  so  many  cases  noted 
above.     Cf.  Jonain's  forms:  zabhle  and  zabeau  for  Fr.  Isabel  and  Isabeau. 

60  zabtt  =  Fr.  Elizabeth.  Just  as  in  no.  54,  tazi  =  Fr.  Anastasie,  the 
weaker  stressed  part  of  the  word  has  disappeared. 

61  zihh  =  Fr.  Angelique.  The  initial  syllable,  possibly  because  of  its  weak 
stress  as  compared  with  the  other  syllables  in  the  French  word,  has  disappeared. 
Then  the  accented  i  has  influenced  the  6  of  Fr.  Angelique  just  as  in  no.  53,  sisri 
=  Fr.  Cecile. 


Anglicisms.5 

§  LXYI.  The  proximity  of  many  of  the  French  settlements  to  those  inhabited 
by  an  English  speaking  population  has  caused  an  influx  of  English  words  which  are 
retained  in  a  great  many  instances,  becoming  more  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  French 
speaking   population  than  their  own  equivalents.     These  words  are  generally  pro- 


1  See  p.  81,  list  52,  no.  1. 

-  For  this  expression,  see  p.  170,  under  no.  1. 

3  See  p.  Ill,  list  70,  no.  6. 

4  This  dialect  form  Jaubert  giws:  aider,  ede 
is  also  in  use.  Cf.  my  note  62  in  vol.  IX,  M. 
L.  N.  for  January  '94  on  p.  1,  column  2,  of  the 
article  on  American-French  dialect  comparison. 
Also  Schwan-Behrens,  Gr.  des  Altfranz.,  6th  ed., 
p.  202,  b)  grtje  and  greje  are  both  heard. 


5  In  regard  to  this  whole  subject  of  Angli- 
cisms and  particularly  the  pronunciation  of 
English  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  French  Aca- 
dians,  attention  is  called  to  the  suggestive  article 
by  Professor  Rivard:  La  francisation  des  mots 
anglais  dans  le  franco-canadien,  BPFC,  V, 
pp.  252-264. 
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nounced  as  in  English;  and  as  most  Canadians  who  have  a  little  ambition  and  con- 
stantly come  in  contact  with  English-speaking  people,  speak  English  quite  well,  the 
English  words  become  so  thoroly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  speakers,  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  latter  do  not  recognize  these  words  as  English,  but 
suppose  them  to  be  part  of  their  own  native  speech.  Particularly  about  the  Bay, 
the  number  of  English  words  in  use  is  so  considerable  as  to  make  that  part  of 
Acadian  investigation  a  subject  of  special  research.  The  majority  of  foreign  words 
that  have  found  their  way  into  modern  French  are  from  English.  A  number  of  the 
words  noted  in  the  following  list  have  been  noted  and  commented  on  by  M.  Darme- 
steter  in  his  Creation  des  mots  nonveaux  dans  la  langue  frangaise.1  Some  of  them, 
too,  have  been  recorded  by  Professor  Elliott  in  his  articles  on  Speech  mixture  in 
Canada.2  And  others  can  be  found  in  Dunn,  Caron,  Manseau,  Tardival,  Lusignan, 
Bibaud,  Buies,  Clapin,  Rinfret,  Rivard,  the  BPFC,  and  in  almost  every  treatise 
which  touches  upon  Canadian  or  Acadian  French. 

The  Acadian  pronunciation  of  English  words  is  what  one  naturally  looks  for, 
as  close  an  imitation  of  the  native  English  pronunciation  as  the  speaker's  opportunities 
and  aptitude  for  the  language  permit.  As  the  opportunities  for  both  hearing  and 
speaking  English  are  very  good,  the  chances  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the 
word  will  be  pronounced  as  in  English.  Words  not  so  pronounced  follow  in  general 
the  principles  of  Acadian  phonology  which  are  quite  like  those  of  French.  Such 
examples  as  the  following  illustrating  the  principles  involved,  bring  out  in  a  character- 
istic way  many  of  the  chief  features  of  Acadian  as  well  as  of  French  pronunciation 
of  English  words.  1°.  The  English  r  which  as  a  rule  is  vocalic  when  final,  and  also 
before  consonants,  is  apt  to  be  heard  in  Acadian  pronunciation:  barle  =  E.  ba:h 
(barley);  t5blo:r  =  E.  tAmbld(r)  (tumbler).  As  shown  also  in  these  two  examples, 
dialect  e  represents  E.  final  i  in  -y  endings;  and  e:r  represents  E.  »(>•)  in  -er  endings. 
Moreover  the  nasal  consonant  5  usually  replaces  the  sounds  E.  torn,  Ion,  tAm  =  com, 
con,  turn,  etc.,  in  many  words,  as  shown  in  toblo:r.  2°.  Vowels  that  are  long  in 
English  are  apt  to  be  shortened:  plaste:r  =  E.  pla:std(r)  (plaster);  Urn  =  E.  him  or 
ti:m  (team);  hospo.r  =  E.  Ii3:spau3(r)  (horse-power);  bos  =  E.  bo:s  (boss);  dog  =  E. 
do:g;  sdlun  =  E.  sdluun  (saloon);  lus  =  E.  luus  or  lu:s  (loose).  3°.  The  two 
elements  that  compose  English  diphthongs  are  usually  reduced  to  one:  hospj.r  =  E. 
lu:spaud(r);  iva.r  =  E.  wai:r  (wire);  drav  =  E.  draw  (drive);  me:k  =  E.  meek  or 
meik  (make);  stimbot  =  E.  stiimboot  or  stvmbovt.  4°.  Loss  of  final  E.  consonants: 
pvtin  =  E.  pudvj  (pudding);  mitsn  =  E.  miiiiy  or  mi.ity;  fd.pun  =  E.  fsempuuty  or 
fsempu.in  (shampooing);  draf  =  E.  dra.ft  (draft  or  note  of  exchange);  flas  =  E. 
fla.sJc  (flask).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  long  a  in  E.  "'barley",  "plaster",  and  "flask" 
on  becoming  short  in  the  dialect  also  slightly  changes  its  quality.  Just  what  the 
differences  are  between  the  Acadian  French  and  the  ordinary  spoken  English  may 
be  approximately  shown  by  comparing  the  phonetic  notation  of  the  word  in  each 


pp.  '252  et  seq.  2  Vol.  X,    American   journal   of  philology, 

pp.  150  et  seq. 
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idiom.  It  may.  however,  be  well  to  remember  that  the  variations  in  English  pronun- 
ciation itself,  as  well  as  the  very  diverse  methods  of  indicating  the  sounds,  render 
in  many  instances  almost  any  phonetic  system  a  refractory  instrument  Nevertheless, 
the  desirability  of  preserving  in  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  phonetic  notation 
thraout  this  Study  is  obvious. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  that  when  first  1  went  to  Carleton  in  the  summer 
of  1890.  I  made  this  collection  of  Anglicisms  on  the  spot,  and  returning  to  Boston 
by  way  of  Quebec,  collected  on  the  journey  all  the  available  published  data  it  was 
possible  to  find.  Naturally  many  of  the  Anglicisms  noted  in  Carleton  had  already 
been  recorded  in  use  elsewhere  in  French  Canada.  Keference  to  the  records  of 
predecessors  was  therefore  made  at  the  time;  and  other  references  of  more  recent 
origin  such  as  found  in  the  BPFC.  have  since  been  added.  The  words,  which 
originally  were  arranged  in  the  English  alphabetic  order,  here  come,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  phonetic  alphabetic  order.  This,  in  the  main,  is  identical  or  nearly 
so  with  the  English  order. 


1  akordjon  f.  =  E.  accordion  (pko.'disn,  dkordiari),  Fr.  accordion.  This  word 
cannot  well  be  considered  an  anglicism  as  was  first  thought  when  this  list  was  prepared. 
The  English  and  French  forms  are,  however,  much  alike;  cf.  la  kordjon  and  popular 
English  d  koididn  =  an  accordion.  The  change  of  Fr.  e  before  a  vowel  into  i  or  j 
has  been  noted  in  such  words  as  hint>j:r  =  Fr.  creature  (see  p,  36,  no.  6).  agrijab  = 
Fr.  agreable.  The  word  is  used  also  as  feminine  while  Fr.  accordeon  is  masculine; 
this  may  be  due  to  thinking  of  it  as  la  kordjon;  that  is  simply  the  influence  of  the 
initial  vowel.  Cf.  armonpm  which  is  used  as  feminine  in  the  dialect,  p.  108, 
Example  4.     Cf.  Manseau,  accordeon. 

poht1    gu    be    dd    I   akordjon;   i   %u   ase    be   kd   so   sirfo.v2 
(Hip)polyte  joue  bien  de     1'accordeon;      il  joue  assez  bien  que   <;a    souleve 

2  aide.  An  infinitive  formed  from  E.  act  (akt)  =  Fr.  acter  (for  jouer). 
Cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  91;  V,  p.  360. 

se:s 3    k   5   aide    o    k5~se:r   5    be    aide 
ceux    qui  out  (acte)  au    concert  out  bieu  (acte) 
Cf.  also  Manseau. 

3  am  =  E.  Annie  {am).    See  Christian  names,  no.  40.    Often  ane. 

4  o:Z  9bor{<3)  =  E.  all  aboard  (o:Z  ybo:d,  u.7  dbord,  and  also  o.7  dbov:d,  o:Z 
dbourd),  Fr.  u  bord.    Cf.  Manseau;  BPFC,  I,  p.  29;  V.  p.  360. 

prss    tiva  p^;   i   5  p^    krije  o.7    9bor(d) 
presse    toi     pas;  ils  out  pas     crie    "all    aboard" 


1  See  Christian  names,  no.  29.  3  See  Demonstratives,  p.  123. 

2  See  p.  138,  1.  Special  traits,  no.  5  l(a)ve. 
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5  o.7  rait  =  E.  all  right  (ui  rait),  Fr.  c'est  bien.    Cf.  Manseau. 

lcomd:s   led    so    vo?   so    vo    o:Z   rait 
comment  est-ce  que  ca     va?     ca     va   "all    right" 

6  apwete  kecce  =  E.  to  appoint  some  one,  instead  of  Fr.  nommer  qq.    An 
anglicism  in  the  sense  which  Manseau  has  noted.    Cf.  BFFC,  1,  p.  171. 

se    ty    s   i  j    o    Jcscce    d   apwe.ie   pur   fe:r   travaje   a    la   rut 
sais-tu     s'il    y    a  quelqu'un  d'appointe     pour   faire  travailler   a    la    route 


B 

7  bale  =  E.  back  (bah),  Fr.  reculer,  en  arriere.  Almost  always  used  in 
speaking  to  a  horse. 

7  a  bxdre,  b^dre;  see  p.  185,  no.  43;  as  there  noted  b^dre  recalls  forcibly 
E.  "bother"  (bo(%  and  boddr). 

8  &o.T  f.  =  E.  bar  (ba:  and  ba.r)  of  a  hotel;  Fr.  buvette.    Caron  notes  "bar". 

ci    s    ci   csi    la   b^:r?  s   £   mwa 
qui  est  ce  qui  tient   la    barre?    c'est    moi 

9  bar  gen  m.  =  E.  bargain  (ba:gm,  ba:gsn,  bargm,  bargtn),  Fr.  mar  die. 
I  hardly  think  this  word  goes  directly  back  to  any  of  the  OF.  forms  given  by 
Godefroy,  but  believe  it  due  to  English  influence.  See  for  pronunciation:  BPFC, 
V,  p.  254;  p.  262;  see  also  V,  p.  360;  I,  p.  10. 

i   s    o    fs    atrape    da    s5   bargsn 
il     s?a    fait  attraper  dans  son  "bargain" 

10  barle  m.  =  E.  barley  (ba.li,  barli),  Fr.  orge.  The  r  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced, as  it  seems,  on  the  analogy  of  similar  words  where  many  Americans  do 
pronounce  an  r  by  reason  of  school  influence;  or  because  the  E.  vocalic  r  is  not  as 
natural  for  the  Acadian  as  the  usual  tongue  r.  Altho  both  bargsn  and  barle  go  back 
to  old  French,  their  adoption  here  appears  rather  to  be  due  to  English  influence. 
Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  254;  p.  262;  also  IV,  p.  67. 

1    al   o    a$te-    i[i    liv    ds    ba'rle         2    tut   m5n   or:%    e    mudy3    a    bst'rle  pur   fe:r    d 
elle   a    achete  huit  livres  de  "barley"  toute   mou    orge  est  (moulu)    en  "barley"  pour    faire  de 

la    sup 

la   soupe 

11  bed  m.  =  E.  bed  (bed),  Fr.  lit.  Caron  notes  "bed".  Much  used  in  Canada 
as  a  synonym  for  Fr.  banc-lit  (BPFC,  I.,  p.  66;  V,  p.  280). 


1  See  p.  87,  list  54.  3  See  p.  151,  no.  6. 

2  See  p.  81,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  1.    "Ici  plutot 
afte  que  ajie."    Eivard. 
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ejus    J&    ty   kvf?   da    I    bed 
et  on  est  ce  que  tu  couche  ?  dans  le  "bed" 

12  beleban  f.  =  E.  belly-band  (bihb/end),  Fr.  ventrihre.  The  d  seems  to  be 
lost  thru  enfeeblement  in  the  group  -nd  final.    Not  heard  about  Quebec. 

tv    d5   araxe    la     brteban     ci    tren  par    te:r 
va   done  arranger  la  "belly-band"  qui  traine   par    terre 

13  belt  f.  =  E.  belt  (belt),  Fr.  ceinture.   Caron  notes  "belt".   Cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  93. 

5  port   de    belt1    st   ane;   s    s    la   gra2    moid 
on  porte   des  "belts"  cetteannee;  e'est    la  (grande)  mode 

14  betse,  betsi  =  E.  Betsy  (bstsz).    See  Christian  names,  no.  43. 

15  bd  m.  =  E.  bill  (bit),  Fr.  note.  Cf.  Dunn,  and  BPFC,  I.  p.  104;  also 
IV,  p.  240,  where  fifteen  examples  of  the  use  of  E.  "bill"  will  be  found;  comment  in 
regard  to  such  commercial  terms  will  be  found  in  V,  p.  206,  in  the  article:  Notre 
langage  commercial. 

%   w«o3    t    dene    te    bd;    ty  ji*   mo'terru5 
je  (vais)   te  donner  le  "bill";  tu   lui     montreras 

16  bite  =  E.  to  beat  (bi:t,  hit),  Fr.  Vemporter  sur.  This  word  means  "to 
beat",  in  the  sense  of  "surpass".  Dunn  gives  "biter  =  Nor.  mordre.  De  l'angl.  "to 
bite"  (bad)."  I  do  not  find  this  sense  in  Moisy  nor  in  Dubois,  both  of  whom  for 
biter  give  toucher  a.  Of  bitter  =  toucher,  Godefroy  says:  "peut-etre  le  meme  mot 
que  butter."  Dunn,  however,  gives  an  example  of  the  word  biter  used  in  the  Canadian 
sense  meaning  "to  surpass"  exactly  as  used  in  Carleton.    See  BPFC,  I,  p.  66. 


17    blah  m. 
Fr.  cirage  and  cirer. 


E.  black  (MseJc),  and   Make,  a  verb  formed  from  E.  "black", 

a   vu6    dy    blah  pur    blnke    me    bot? 
avez-vous  du  "black"  pour  (blacker)  mes  bottes 


18  blak  aj,  blah  at  f.  =  E.  black  eye  (bla-k  tei),  Fr.  oeil  poche.  Caron  notes 
the  word.    See  BPFC,  I,  p.  67,  and  examples  V,  p.  280. 

f  t    di   kd    dijo.m1    o    rsy    tut   en    blak    aj 
je  te  dis  que  Guillaume  a    recu  toute  une  "black  eye" 

19  bolt  f.  =  E.  bolt  (boult),  Fr.  boidon.  Cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  68;  for  examples 
of  the  use  of  "bolt",  "bolter"  and  "bolteur",  see  IV,  p.  120.  The  E.  diphthong  on 
(oo)  is  apt  to  be  reduced  to  o  (as  in  Fr.  cote).    Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  257. 


1  The  plural  is  belt  and  not  belts,   French 
influences  here  prevailing. 

2  gra  mod  appears  to  be  analogy  of  forms 
like  Fr.  grand'  mere. 

3  For  the  form  j  mo,  see  p.  135,  1. 


4  The  sense  certainly  is:  tu  le  lui  montreras, 
see  p.  118,  Remark  1. 

5  For  this  form  see  p.  93,  list  57,  no.  20. 

6  For  aro  =  Fr.  avez-vous,  see  p.  132,  6. 

7  See  p.  72,  no.  3. 
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a  dasddd  la  moid,1  mo  portfs  o  k^'se;  hi  monivt.r"1  o  pri  d  lrave:r,  su  ft 
en  descendant  la   montagne,  mon  portefaix  a    casse;        la     (menoire)        a    pris   en    travers      ca   fait 

Ax/se    la    bolt   d    la   mdnivs.r    e   %    e    cte   ublige3    d   m    d   rovani.r   als.z 
casser   la    "bolt"  de   la    (menoire)    et    j'ai     ete    oblige       de    m'en      reveuir     a  l'ege 

Caron  notes  bolt,  ah.z  was  translated:  trdine  vide.  "ale.z  (adj.)  est  tres  usite.  Une 
voiture  allege,  un  homme  allege,  un  bateau  allege,  etc.  =  qui  ne  porte  rien,  qui  a  les 
mains  vides,  qui  est  vide;  cf.  fr.  allege  =  bateau  destine  a  alleger  un  navire." 
Comment  by  Rivard. 

20  bjs  m.  =  E.  boss  (bos),  Fr.  chef.  Caron  notes  "boss".  Cf.  BPFC,  I,  p.  106; 
quite  a  number  of  examples  will  be  found  in  IV,  p.  160.  The  vowel  in  dialect  bos 
is  rather  shorter  than  in  E.  "boss".    Cf.  V,  p.  255,  no.  24. 

Id    bos    ete   po    d    bon   yme.r^    a   mate* 

le  "boss"  etait  pas   de  bonne  bumeur     a    matin 

21  brande  m.  =  E.  brandy  (brmidi),  Fr.  eau  de  vie.  For  an  example  see 
no.  157,  below. 

22  bAlcwit  m.  =  E.  buckwheat  (bAlrfiivi:t),  Fr.  sarrasin.  Very  common  both 
in  Canada  and  along  the  bay.  However  M.  Rivard  adds  the  following  note:  "bAkivit 
est  connu  dans  le  fr.-can.,  mais  il  ne  s'emploie  guere  que  pour  la  farine  de  sarrasin. 
Quant  au  sarrasin  meme,  on  lui  donne  son  vrai  nom:  syme  dy  suraze  =  fr.  semer 
du  sarrasin." 

syme  6    dy    bA  kwit 
semer      du  "buckwheat" 

23  bull  m.  =  E.  bully  (bub),  Fr.  bataillcur. 

s    s    &    vre    bull 
e'est   un    vrai  "bully" 

24  bAn  f.  =  E.  bun  (''An),  Fr.  brioches. 

Icom   vu:z   ave   fs   dd    bon    bAn! 
comme  vous    avez  fait  de  bonnes  "buns"! 


c 

25  M:p  m.  =  E.  camp  (lupmp).  Mile  Allard  defined  as  a  "petite  cabane 
dans  le  bois".  Dunn  takes  the  word  to  be  genuine  Canadian  coinage  and  notes  it  as 
masculine.     "D'usage  tres  repandu."    Rivard.    Cf.  Acadianisnis,  no.  106,  kd. 

on   o   mote    o    bw^"1    l&di%   e   on   o   knfe    tut   la   S9msn    dd   I   kd.p 
on     a    monte    au   bois        lundi      et   on    a   couche  toute  la    semaine  dans  le  "camp" 


1  For  m5tu,  see  p.  56,  at  the  top. 

3  See  Acadianisms,  no.  123. 

3  See  p.  47,  list  35,  no.  14. 

1  "On  entend  souvent  ici  twice;*"."    Eivard. 


3  See  for  a  mate  p.  163,  no.  2. 

6  For  syme,  see  p.  52,  no.  10. 

7  See  p.  14,  list  6,  no.  1. 

8  Cf.  p. 58,  no. 7,  ledi. 
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26  kanis  f.  Apparently  from  E.  canister  {lcxnisto(r)),  Fr.  bidon.  Dunn  writes 
canistre  and  says:  "Angl.  bidon". 

me    dd    I    yil    da    hi    l;;tnis 
mets  de     l'huile  dans  la  "canister" 

26  a   kd'te  =  E.  to  cant  (l;;rnt),  Fr.  canter;  see,  however,  Acadianisms  no.  107. 

5  pet   i  pL,'se    la    tab    da    la   port?   ici,    a    la    kdtn 
on  peut(ti)  passer   la   table  dans  la    porteV    oui,    en    la    cantant 

26  b  karioX  f.  I  took  this  first  to  be  E.  carryall  (ka>,ri^:l).  It  may,  however, 
be  the  French  word  carriole  with  simply  change  of  meaning  which  is:  "voiture 
d'hiver,  propre  elegante".    Cf.  Dunn  carriole. 

gard    do    la    bt:l   kario.i   ci  p^:s 
garde  done  la    belle   carriole  qui   passe 

27  leaf  —  E.  cash  (leaf),  Fr.  argent  comptant.  "Ici  parfois  leaf  mais  plus 
souvent  k&:f."  Rivard.  Dunn  notes  casJt.  For  a  dozen  ways  in  which  hsef  and  its 
compounds:  "cash-book",  "cash-box",  "cashier",  etc.,  are  used,  see  BFFC,  III,  p.  304; 
V,  p.  206. 

kom    z;    e  peje    I'af,    i   in    o    d'weje   en  pjas '    da    disJ:5:t  -    (en  pjas  dd  disk5:t) 
comme   j'ai     paye  "cash",  il      m'a      envoye    une  piastre    de    discompte 

28  sen  m.  =  E.  cent  (sent),  Fr.  sou.  The  t  of  E.  "cent"  (sent)  is  lost  at  the 
end  of  the  consonantal  group.  Cf.  Dunn  under  centin.  The  BFFC,  IV,  p.  347,  gives 
for  the  pronunciation:  sen,  si-n,  sent,  and  indicates  the  gender  as  "feminine".  M.  Rivard 
adds:  "Cent  ici  est  invariablement  feminin." 

l,    ty    de   sen  pur   fe:r   dy   fd:%5 

as-tu   des  "cents"  pour   faire   du  change  (de  la  monnaie) 

29  f5,:$  m.  =  E.  change  (tftmdf),  Fr.  de  la  monnaie.  See  the  preceding 
example  and  foot-note  3.    See  Dunn,  change.    See  BFFC,  IV,  p.  349. 

30  farge  =  E.  charge  (tfard%),  Fr.  demander.  See  Dunn,  charger.  Also  used 
in  the  sense  of  Fr.  porter  au  debit  and  of  haranguer;  cf.  BFFC,  V,  p.  35. 

konul.s*    kd    vu    ms    farge  par   vot    tmb(l)i 
comment  est-ce  que  vous  me  (chargez)  pour  votre  trouble 

31  klmfe  =  E.  clinch  (klmtf),  Fr.  river.    Caron  notes  the  word  clincher. 

u    ty    be    klmfe    le.    bolt6    dy    treno 
as-tu   bien  (clinche)  les  "bolts"    du    traineau 


1  See  p.  75,  no.  7.  4  Used  for  Fr.  combien,  an  exact  equivalent 

2  See  Dunn's  observation  on  discompte  and  for   which   is   not   in    use    in   the   dialect.     See 
discompter   which  he  says  are  Norman.     Moisy  p.  KiG,  no.  5,  near  top  of  page. 

supports  the  assertion.     Littre  says  of  discompte :  5  An    anglicism    in  this  sense,  see  no.  154, 

"ancien  synonyme  pour  escompte."    Perhaps  here,  below. 

however,  due  to  English  influence.  6  See  no.  19,  above.     The  singular  and  plural 

3  Also  an  anglicism;  cf.  Dunn  under  change;  forms  in  the  Acadian  and  Canadian  French  are 
also  Lusignan,  no.  259.  alike. 
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32  tfek  m.  =  E.  check  (tfek),  and  tfece,  a  verb  formed  from  E.  "check",  Fr. 
cheque  and  the  verb  formed  from  it  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  marquer.  These  words  in 
the  dialect  are  used  in  a  thoroly  English  sense.  Cf.  Dunn  and  Caron  chequer.  See 
the  article  Notre  langage  commercial,  BPFC,  V,  p.  206;  also  Anglicismes,  III,  p.  190. 

o    ty   fe     t/'tce     ta   valr.s?  ivi,   %   e   m5    tfek   da   m;i  po:f 

as-tu    fait  (chequer)  ta    valise?     oui,     j'ai    mon  cheque  dans  ma    poche 

33  foftur  and  koltisre  =  E.  "coal  tar"  (koul  ta.r)  and  "to  coal  tar",  Fr. 
goudron  and  goudronner.  See  Caron  coaltar  and  coaltarcr,  Cf.  H.,  I).,  T.  under  coaltar: 
"kol-tar;  beaucoup  disent  foal-." 

%   m    e    a%te    a:   /iu:r    d   kolt^.r   pur    koli^'re   ma   msz5 
je    m'ai    achete  uu  quart  de   'coaltar"    pour  (coaltarer)  ma    maison 

34  koltkte.  From  E.  to  collect  (toUkt)  as  are  also  nos.  35  and  36,  Fr.  per- 
cevoir.  Cf.  BPFC,  II,  p.  127;  and  also  IV,  p.  360,  where  a  number  of  examples  will 
be  found  of  the  use  of  kolekte  and  kolekte.-r. 

s   s   mwa    ci   kolekt   I   a/r%e 

c'est     moi     qui  (collecte)  1'argent 

35  tolekfo.r  m.  =  E.  collector  Qnilektefr)),  dialect  -e:r  =  E.  -er,  Fr.  per- 
cepteur.    See  also  Lusignan  no.  275,  collecteur. 

Id    kolekte  :r    e   a   son   ofis    depy '  no:v   e:r    dy  matd 2  %ysk  a    kat    err    d  I  apre  midi 

le    collecteur   est  a    son    office   depuis   neuf  heuresdu    matin     jusqu'a  quatres  heuresde    l'apres-midi 

36  koleksjsB  f.  =  E.  collection  (kohkfjn  and  kdlekfan),  Fr.  perception. 

la   koleksjse   s   fdr^    la   s{d)mm    ci   vje 
la    collection    se   fera     la     semaine    qui  vient 

37  kdirakto.r  m.  =  E.  contractor  (kontrsdcte(r)  and  kdntrxktd(r)),  Fr.  entre- 
preneur. See  Lusignan  no.  81.  Cf.  BPFC,  II,  p.  160.  In  regard  to  the  suffix  Fr. 
-eur  =  dialect  -e:r  and  sometimes  -o,  see  the  article:  Le  suffixe  -eur  dans  notre  parler 
populaire  by  Eivard  in  BPFC,  II,  pp.  161-168;  also  V,  p.  256  in  the  article  La 
francisation  des  mots  anglais.  The  nasalization  of  the  first  syllable  con-  is  according 
to  French  analogy;  ibid.,  p.  260;  VI.  p.  34. 

le    krtrakto.r    dy    fme   d   fe:r   53   mny*    a   matd:> 
les  coutracteurs    du  chemin  de   fer    out    venu       a    matin 

38  kuk  m.  =  E.  cook  (kvk),  Fr.  cuisinier.    See  BPFC,  VI,  p.  11(5. 

m5   fre:r  '•    f    kuk    a    bo.r "    dy    stim 8 

mon   frere     est  "cook"  a     bord      du  "steam"  (vapeur) 


1  For  ddpy,  see  p.  51,  4.  Special  cases,  no.  2.  6  For  fre.r  instead  of  fre:r,  see  p.  24,  list  13, 

2  For  matd,  see  p.  54,  list  36 A,  no.  12.  no.  1. 

3  Neuter    verbs    have    the    auxiliary    aiccr,  7  For  bo.r  =  Fr.  bord,  see  p.  37,  list  25,  no.  13. 


p.  161,  4. 

4  For  the  form  mny,  see  p.  148,  11. 

5  See  p.  1G3,  no.  2. 


8  The   common    word   for   "steamboat",   see 
no.  138,  below. 
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39  kr^birs  m.  pi.  =  E.  crackers  (knelcdrz),  Fr.  biscuit.  uhn,'kc&s,  meme 
avec  Ys  s'emploie  au  singulier:  &  /.roV.-oers,  de  hr^'Jcoers."  Rivard.  The  final  s  appears 
due  to  analogy  of  plural  forms  where  an  5  is  heard;  cf.  no.  52  and  see  Bl'lC,  V. 
p.  257;  VI,  p.  152. 

azetx    d5   de   hikers  pur   la  pti   c   f   mahr.d 
achete  douc  des  "crackers"    pour   le  petit  qui  est  inala<lc 

Note.  A  word  in  regard  to  the  gender  of  English  words  taken  into  the  dialect.  If  the 
French  or  dialect  word  has  a  corresponding  form,  tho  differing  in  sense  from  the  English  word  intro- 
duced, the  gender  of  that  French  or  dialect  form  is  retained.  Thus  bi,:r  (no.  8),  corresponding  to  Fr. 
buvette,  is  feminine,  tho  no  such  French  or  dialect  word  exists  in  that  sense,  because  Fr.  barre  or 
dialect  6o.t  meaning  "bar"  or  "cross-bar"  is  feminine  in  French  or  in  the  dialect.  Dialect  tfek 
(no.  32)  =  Fr.  cheque  is  masculine  for  a  like  reason,  tho  Fr.  cheque  is  itself  the  English  word  taken 
earlier  into  French  in  the  most  usual  English  acceptation  of  "draft".  fle:r  (no.  4-1)  =  Fr.  fleur  in  the 
sense  of  E.  "flour"  is  feminine,  because  the  dialect  form  fle.r,  or  French  form  fleur,  (meaning  E.  "flower") 
is  feminine. 

In  regard  to  other  words,  I  think  the  rule  can  be  established  that  they  are  most  always  of 
the  same  gender  as  their  equivalents  in  French  or  the  dialect.  The  gender  of  the  original  French 
word  seems  in  a  measure  associated  with  the  idea  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attach  itself  to  the  English 
word  that  is  borrowed.  Thus  bargtn  (no.  9)  is  masculine  because  Fr.  marche  or  some  such  masculine 
idea  is  in  the  speaker's  mind;  bed  (no.  11)  is  masculine  because  Fr.  lit  is;  bdeban  (no.  12)  is  feminine 
because  Fr.  ventri'ere  is;  bil  (no.  15)  is  masculine  because  Fr.  compte  is;  futbul  (no.  45)  is  feminine 
because  Fr.  balle  is  feminine  (about  Quebec.  futb^:l  is  almost  always  masculine);  tah  (no.  112)  is 
feminine  because  Fr.  course  is,  etc.  There  are  what  appear  to  be  exceptions:  for  instance,  the  dialect 
says  w  bo  sjian  for  paire  de  chevaux,  paire  being  feminine.  The  explanation  is  that  very  likely  some 
such  masculine  idea  as  Fr.  attelage  is  in  the  speaker's  mind,  dy  b5  stAf  seems  to  be  a  real  exception, 
Fr.  etoff'e  being  feminine,  but  perhaps  byti  (the  dialect  word  for  Fr.  linge)  may  be  in  mind. 


D 

40  derilt  f.  =  E.  derrick  (derik),  Fr.  ecoperche.    Caron  notes  the  word. 

dol  i.  =  E.  doll  (dol),  Fr.  poupce.  This  is  not  Carleton  usage;  I  noted  it 
at  Port  Daniel  in  the  sense  of  petite  fille. 

2    avid   en    bs:l  ptit    dol 
j'(avions)  une  belle  petite  "doll" 

41  drav,  dra.v,  draiv  i.  =  E.  drive  (drmw),  Fr.  promenade  en  voiture.  Not 
common  in  Carleton.  Heard  in  Bonaventure.  The  E.  diphthong  ai,  fri  is.  as  in  the 
case  of  au,  at,  ou,  usually  reduced  to  its  first  element;  cf.  BPFC,  V.  pp.  257-259. 

al5    pro,     en     draw 

allons  prendre  une  "drive" 

42  dAl  —  E.  dull  {cIaI),  Fr.  languissant.     See  Dunn.  did!. 

le     tt~    so     dAl 

les  temps  sont  "dull" 


1  See  p.  81,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  1  for  the  ;,  and  p.  139,  2,  for  the  0. 
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F 

43  fid  m.  =  E.  feed  (fi:d,  fiid,  fijd),  Fr.  a  manger.  The  tendency  in  the 
dialect,  as  in  French,  is  to  pronounce  long  E.  i  rather  shorter  than  in  English.  fi:d 
is  not  heard  about  Quebec. 

obli '   p^    d    dene 2    a    m5   %ivo 3    w   fi:d 
oublie   pas   de   donner    a    raon  clieval   un  "feed" 

44  flo:r  f.     A  translation  of  E.  "flower"  (flaud(r)),  Fr.  farine. 

d    la    fle.T    a    maze 
de   la   (fleur)    a    manger 

Cf.  Lusignan,  no.  146;  Dunn,  fleur;  Caron,  fleur.  Godefroy  under  2,  fleur,  gives  flour, 
s.  m.  indigo:  "sur  laquelle  beste  avait  environ  deux  borceaulx  de  flour  ou  farine" 
(1460  Arch.  JJ.  192  piece  8). 

45  futb^:l  f.  =  E.  football  (fvtb^:T),  Fr.  ballon.  See  Dunn,  football; 
Caron  football. 

al5   %we    a    la    futb^:l 
allons  jouer  a    la    "football'' 

46  forhasdl  m.  =  E.  fore-castle  (fourkse&l,  fo:rkxsdl,  fouJcsl),  Fr.  gaillard 
d'avant.  forl-asal  indicates  the  pronunciation  in  the  dialect  of  E.  "fore-castle",  a 
word  used  and  pronounced  as  in  English.    See  Caron,  "fore-castle". 

47  flat  m.  For  E.  "flat  boat".  The  phonology  of  the  dialect  does  not 
show  Fr.  e  before  a  pronounced  t  to  differ  from  that  of  French  pronunciation. 
Therefore  I  take  it  the  word  "flat"  is  not  from  Fr.  flette,  found  in  Godefroy  and 
Littre  in  the  sense  of  a  river-boat,  but  is  rather  the  English  word.  Littre  for 
etymology  of  Fr.  flette  quotes  Jal  who  suggests  E.  "flat"  (fleet). 

48  foriifaiv  m.  =  E.  forty-five  (fjrtifai:v).  The  name  of  a  very  popular 
game  of  cards.     "Ici  (i.  e.  about  Quebec)  on  joue  au  quarante-et-un."    Rivard. 

49  frjhL  m.  =  E.  frolic  (frohk).  Used  in  the  sense  of  a  "dance"  as  is  friko 
(no.  88,  p.  196).  Can.-Fr.  form  is  frj.li;  cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  261.  wabaltik  is  another 
synonym  for  frolik  and  also  for  friko,  a  word  whose  origin  I  have  been  unable  to 
make  out, 

50  fyrman  m.  =  E.  foreman  (fournmi,  fyrman),  Fr.  contremaitre.  Caron 
notes  the  word. 

U    fyrynan    u   p^se       talo.r;4       f  td    di    ci   ets  p^   tt'te   apre    twa, 
le    "foreman"    a    passe  (tout)  a  l'heure;je   te   dis  qu'il  etait  pas  content  apres    toi 


1  See  p.  38,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  7.  3  See  p.  81,  list  52,  no.  4. 

2  For  the  explanation  of  dene  and  cIa  we,  see  '  For  this  form  see  p.  164.  no.  25. 
p.  45,  no.  7. 
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51    fAii  m.  =  E.  fun  (/Un),  Vwplaisir,  and  fjm  —  E.  fanny  i/'i^'i,  Fr.  drdfe. 

,/    utt1    y    dy    {aw,?    t    t   i    (aw    &  pn! 
avez-vous  eu   du    "fun"?      eat-il    "funny"  un  pen! 


G 

52  Jsters,  Jeters  =  E.  gaiters  (geitd(r)z,  geetd(r)z).  Fr.  guetres.  Cf.  no.  39 
hr^hors,  thus  E.  -ers  (z(r)z)  is  in  some  words  expressed  by  -ers  in  the  dialect;  as  in 
hypers  =  E.  coppers,  and  shpers  =  E.  slippers;  the  syllable  -ers  being  short  while 
e:r  is  long  (see  BPFC,  V.  p.  257). 

Za    lastik2    d   me  Jders    «    tu    brize 
l'elastique      de  mes  "gaiters"  est  tout  brise 

53  gale  f.  =  E.  galley  (gseh),  Fr.  coqueron.    Caron  notes  the  word  "galley". 

h    kulc   ft    a   mCvxe   da    la   gale 

le  "cook"  fait  a    manger  dans    la  "galley" 

54  gay  f.  =  E.  gang  (gsey),  Fr.  bon  nombre.    Caron  notes  "gang". 

J3    o    en    gay    dd       zen*       dd    debarke    a    maid'0 
(il)ya   une  "gang"  de  (jeunes  gens)  de   debarques    a    matin 

55  gaywc  m.  =  E.  gangway  (yapivei,  gsepwse),  Fr.  pctsserelle.  Caron  notes 
"gangway". 

sspere  do    c   i    mat     Id    gayive 

esperez  (i.  e.  attendez)  done  qu'ils  metteut  le  "gangway" 

56  dzi  =  E.  gee  (dzi),  in  speaking  to  horses,  opposite  of  "haw"  also  used  in 
the  dialect.  Most  of  the  terms  used  in  speaking  to  horses  are  taken  from  English 
(to  gee,  i.  e.  to  go  to  the  off  side). 

57  get  Ap  =  E.  get  up  (get  Ap),  to  horses. 

58  goddam  =  E.  goddam  (<pd(d)a>m).  Pronunciation  of  the  commonest  of 
E.  oaths.    See  Dunn.     "Rarement  entendu  dans  nos  campagnes."    Eivard. 

59  go  lo:y  =  E.  go  long  (goo  lo:)j)  for  "go  along"'.  Used  constantly  to 
horses  as  is  the  following  no.  60.  "J'ai  entendu  assez  souvent,  et  tres  distinctement 
gdh:y  ou  goslo.y  qui  decoulent  facilement  de  golo:y  mais  viendraient  difticilement  de 
gohty."    Eivard. 

60  go  on  =  E.  go  on  (goo  on).     See  no.  59. 


1  See  p.  132,  no.  (!.  *  The   teacher  translated  this:  jeunes  gens. 

2  Cf.  vulgar  English  lastic.  s  See  p.  103,  no.  2. 
:'  Dialect  i  =  Fr.  il  unites  with  thej  in  this 

case;  see  p.  91,  no.  G,  and  p.  181.  no.  24. 
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01  /<o:  =  E.  haw  (h^:).  Used  in  speaking1  to  horses,  the  opposite  of  "gee" 
(to  haw,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  turn  toward  the  near  side).  "Ici:  ho,  ivho  et  wo  mais  pour 
faire  arreter  le  cheval."  Rivard.  This  remark  evidently  applies  to  E.  "ho"  (hoo)  or 
"whoa"  (hwoo). 

62  litems,  Items  or  terns  =  E.  hames  (heims,  litems),  Fr.  attelles.  Not  in 
use  about  Quebec. 

vus   ave   en    bt.i  pt:r   tte   he:ms 
vous  avez   une  belle   paire   de   "hames" 

63  h^.i  or  u.7  =  E.  haul  (h<^:l),  Fr.  holer,  tirer,  trainer. 

i    liL,:l   (y.i)     so    biVL,    avek    de      tim      d   zval ' 
il  (hale?  "hauls"?)  son   hois     avec   deux  "teams"  de  chevaux 

(For  tim  =  E.  "team",  see  no.  150  below.)  This  may  possibly  be  Fr.  huler  meaning 
"to  hoist",  "to  pull  along",  but  the  English  word  seems  to  have  had  more  or  less 
influence  here.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  s  is  heard  in  the  3rd  singular,  following 
French  analogy,  so  too  in  the  word  tim  =  E.  "team",  the  singular  and  plural  are 
alike  (cf.  no.  31  where  bolt  is  the  form  used  for  the  plural). 

64  horspo:r,  hospo.r  m.  =  E.  horse  power  (horspaud(r)),  Fr.  moteur;  cf.  for 
pronunciation  UPFC,  V,  p.  255,  no.  23.    Caron  notes  "horse  power". 

vitdr^    ty    ddmt    avek    to    horspo:r? 
viendras-tu   demain    avec    ton  "horse  power"? 

Note.  E.  r  before  a  consonant  as  in  "horse"  is  not  usually  heard.  It  lias  rather  the  effect 
of  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel;  the  dialect,  in  accordance  with  French  analogy,  shortens  the  first 
syllable  in  E.  "horse  power"  and  gives  full  length  to  the  final  syllable,  naturally  enough,  as  the  French 
stress  falls  there.  In  a  word  like  E.  brandy  (cf.  no.  20)  the  Uniform  International  Dictionary  uses 
a  special  symbol  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  English  r,  differentiating  it  from  the  r,  for  instance, 
in  French  brave.  Inasmuch  as  oftentimes  the  distinction  is  non-existent,  oftentimes  so  subtle  as  to 
render  the  distinction  dubious,  it  has  not  been  deemed  practicable  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  it 
in  this  note.  Likewise  it  has  rarely  been  considered  practicable  to  differentiate,  for  instance,  the  a 
in  E.  brandy  from  the  a  in  Fr.  brave,  such  inappreciable  differentiations  only  serving  to  complicate 
what  is  well  understood  and  quite  simple. 


65    itrodi[i:r  en  parson   (parSAn) 
une  personne.    Caron  notes  the  expression. 


E  to  introduce  a  person,  Fr.  presenter 


al   s    ti-   gro~sje:r!   a3    m    o    po    a'trodi[i   a   sa   se.r 
elle  est  (ti)     grossiere!    elle      m'a     pas    introduit    a    sa     su-ur 


1  See  p.  110,  list  69,  no.  11. 

2  For  ti,  see  pp.  133-4,  Note. 


3  For  the  different  forms,  see  the  pronouns 
p.  115. 
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66  d^ame  =  E.  to  jam  (d^sem),  Fr.  s'entasser  Caron  notes  "jam",  and  jamer. 
Cf.  BPFC,  V,  pp.  116-117  where  Fr.  prise  seems  best  to  render  the  "jam"  formed 
by  wood  obstruction  in  a  river. 

m5   mula1    marf  pu;    le   ru   s5    d$ame 

mon  moulin    marche  pas;     les  roues  sont  (jame) 

67  d?ih  m.  =  E.  jib  (d$ib),  Fr.  foe. 

std   gwelet   Zo   u    &   dpb   ne2 

cette   goelette-la      a   un   "jib"    ueuf 

68  dpg  f.  =  E.  jig  (dpig),  Fr.  gigue.  The  English  word  appears  at  least 
to  have  influenced  the  first  element,  dialect  d%.  For  example,  see  no.  73,  below.  The 
Quebec  form  is  jig.    Cf.  Facons  de  parler  du  P.  Potter  in  BPFC,  IV,  p.  144. 

69  dpb  f.  =  E.  job  (dpb),  Fr.  entreprise.  Caron  notes  "job".  Quebec  djob. 
Twelve  examples  of  the  use  of  E.  "job"  will  be  found  in  BPFC,  III,  p.  132.  See 
also  V,  p.  206. 

s    s    ti3    tiva    k    o    la    dpb    dd    fs:r   so? 
e'est   (ti)     toi      qu'as    la     "job"    de    faire    ca? 

Professor  Alcee  Fortier4  says  of  "job":  "an  English  word  used  by  every  one  in  Louisiana 
and  adopted  as  French:  il  a  un  bon  job;  e'est  un  jobber." 

70  dpbo.r  m.  =  E.  jobber  (dp'bd(r)).  Explained  as  ouvrier  a  la  tdche; 
entrepreneur,  entrepreneur  a  forfait,  revendeur,  etc.,  BPFC,  III.  p.  132;  also  the 
references  under  no.  37  for  dialect  -e:r  =  E.  -er  (s(r)). 

s   s   ai   dpbe:r 

e'est  un  "jobber" 
See   the   preceding  example  no.  69;   and  for  E.  -er  =  dialect  -e:r  cf.  the  remarks 
accompanying  nos.  35  and  37. 

Note.  For  names  taken  from  English,  so  common  in  the  dialect,  like  Jack,  Jim,  Jimmy,  Jo, 
John,  Johnny,  see  the  list  p.  220. 

71  d$Ampe  sometimes  %Ampe  =  E.  to  jump  (dp:mp),  Fr.  sauter. 


72  cid  m.  =  E.  kid  (kid),  Fr.  chevreuil.  Used  in  the  expression  ha  d  cid  = 
Fr.  gants  de  "kid".  See  Phonology,  p.  85,  Kemark.  Caron  notes  "kid".  See  BPFC, 
V,  p.  207  kid  doubles. 


1  For  the  nasal,  see  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  13. 

2  For  ne,  see  p.  70,  under  6. 

3  For  ti,  see  pp.  133-4,  Note. 


1 4  Transactions  of  the  M.  L.  A.,  vol.  III.  1887, 
p.  122,  no.  59. 
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73   cun  f.  =  E.  tune  (tjun,  tjvun),  Fr.  air.    See  the  Phonology,  p.  87,  Note. 

tvejo    Zu/   %u   nu   on    bel    cun   pur   k   5    da:s   en    dpg    a   hat 
voyons  la!   jouenous  une  belle  "tune"  pour  qu'on   danse  une  gigue    a  quatre 


L 

74  Jo.n  m.  =  E.  lawn  (Zo.«),  Fr.  linon. 

aget  •    mica,   de   varz; 2    dd    l<^:n 
achete     moi    deux  verges    de     "lawn" 

75  letdr  mort  f.    A  translation  of  E.  "dead  letters".     Fr.  lettres  non  reclamees. 
Caron  notes  lettres  mortes. 

vuz   ave   en    Utdr   mort   a    la   post 
vous   avez  une   lettre    morte    a    la    poste 

76  lo  m.  =  E.  lot  (lot),  Fr.  lot.    E.  "lot"  seems  to  have  influenced  the  sense 
of  the  dialect  word  in  certain  cases  as  can  best  be  seen  by  the  examples: 

1    ce    lo    d    ts:r       2  j   avs    ce    lo    dd   pre:t   a    bo.r   dy   stim       3    %   m    e    a%te   &    lo 
un   lot  de  terre  il  y  avait  un  lot   de  pretres   a    bord    du  "steamer"         je    m'ai    acbete  un  lot 

d    buto 
de  boutons 

77  lofe  =  E.  to  loaf  (louf),  Fr.  fldner.    Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  259. 

i   fs  ji3    lid    dd    lofe 
il  fait  rien   que   de  (loafer) 

78  lofe:r  m.  =  E.  loafer  (loufd(r)),  Fr.  flaneur.     Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  259. 

s    s    &    vre    lofe.r 
c'est   un    vrai  "loafer" 

For  E.  -er  (d(r))  =  dialect  -e:r,  cf.  nos.  37,  70,  157. 

79  luh  ot  =  E.  look  out  (lulc  aut),  Fr.  attention! 

la    metres    e    malm 4    lulc   ot 
la  maitresse  est  maligne    "look  out" 

80  lus  =  E.  loose  (luus),  Fr.  ample.   Caron  notes  "loose".    Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  256. 

le   ma:f  dd    vot   ro:b    so    tro    Irs 
les  mancbes  de  votre  robe  sont  trop  "loose" 

81  Untf  m.  =  E.  lunch  (Untf),  Fr.  gouter.    Cf.  BPFC,  V.  p.  236. 

mari   greje   nu    Id    lintf 
Marie    greez   nous  le  "lunch" 


1  For  the  form,  see  p.  139,  under  2. 

2  See  p.  18,  list  10,  no.  29. 


3  For  je,  see  p.  89,  no.  4. 

4  See  p.  100,  no.  4. 
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I  mi  If  is    not   so    common   in    Oarleton    as   in   some  other  places.     ;'Ici   (Quebec)  se 
prononce  comme  en  anglais.   Ne  se  dit  que  dans  les  villes.   N'est  pas  populaire."    Rivard. 


M 

82  marb  m.  =  E.  marbles  (marbpls),  Fr.  lilies. 

al5   zive    o     marb,     nn   tie '   pja.r 2 
allons  jouer  aux  (marbres)  nous  deux    Pierre 

Caron  notes  "marbres,  Pic."  Dunn  says:  "Pic.  dans  le  sens  de  bille  de  marbre  ou  de 
gres  qui  sert  de  jouet  aux  enfants."  Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  2(33:  "marbr  s'est  forme  sous 
rinfluence  du  mot  francais  marbre.1'' 

marje  Jcekoe  =  E.  to  marry  some  one,  Fr.  e'pouser  quelqu'un.  See  p.  203, 
no.  117.  The  E.  expression  "to  marry  some  one"  may  have  helped  to  extend  the  use 
of  the  very  common  dialect  expression.  Caron  notes  ma/rier  quelqu'un.  Cf.  also  Dunn; 
BPFC,  V,  p.  55. 

83  marfadi.z  sef  f.  A  translation  of  E.  "dry  goods".  Fr.  nouveautes.  See 
Dunn,  marchandises  sech.es.  Continually  used  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  French- 
Canadian  newspapers,  despite  much  effort  on  the  part  of  reformers  to  suppress  it. 
Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  78. 

h   pti    burzwa    1;    o3    arive    std    samen    vd  jt*    To    de    marfddi:z   sefb 
le   petit  bourgeois   qu'a       arrive  cette  semaine  vend  rien  que  des  marchandises  seches 

85  nusdil  m.  =  E.  misdeal  (mtsdi.l),  Fr.  maldonne.  See  Dunn  misdile, 
Caron  "misdeal".  The  BPFC,  V,  p.  255,  gives  the  Quebec  pronunciation:  mizdzil,  the 
i  in  the  final  syllable  being  shorter  than  in  English. 

std  parti   isd   l;5:t  |jo;    t   u    ft    nusdil 
cette  partie     ici    conte    pas;    tu  as  fait  "misdeal'' 

N 

85  nansi  =  E.  Nancy  (nansi).    See  p.  225,  no.  52. 

86  ni[a:z  m.  A  translation  of  E.  "cloud",  a  wrap  for  the  head.  Fr.  foulard. 
Dunn  gives  nuage  ou  nubee. 

»it    15   ni[a:z   sy('<    te:s   jrt:j~'   pur  p^    &we:r    fret* 
mets  ton    linage    sur      tes    oreilles    pour    pas     avoir     froid 


1  For  similar  expressions,  seep.  121,  nos.  1(5, 17.  French  pronunciation  in  the  above  expression  is 

2  See  p.  223,  no.  27.  retained. 

3  See  Neuter  verbs,  pp.  101-2.  6  See  the  Prepositions,  p.  171,  no.  35. 

4  See  p.  89,  no.  4.  7  The  form  arey  can  be  heard  but  I  do  not 

5  fts  is  more  popular,  see  p.  77,  list  4i),  no.  4.  think  it  is  I'arleton.     See  p.  23,  Remark  2. 
The    word    appearing    so    much    in    print,    the  8  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no. !). 
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87    nAt  f.  =  E.  nut  (nAt),  Fr.  dcrou.    Caron  notes  "nut".    Sometimes  not. 

t   u  pardy   on   nAt   do    ta    wwgm 
tu  as    perdu     une  "nut"    de    ta    "wagon" 


0 

88  obgslde  =  E.  to  object  (obfsJd),  Fr.  objecter.  While  the  form  obgekte  is 
French,  the  way  in  which  it  is  continually  used  in  the  dialect  recalls  strongly  the 
English  sense:  "to  object". 

1    i   s   u   obgskte   a   sl>        2    i   5   vuly    I   nome   homise.r    d   eJcol,   me   i   u   obgekte 
il     s'a     (objecte)    a    c,a  ils  ont  voulu  le  nommer  commissaire  d'ecole,    maia    il    a    (objecte) 

In  both  of  these  examples,  obplde  is  used  in  an  English  sense.    Cf.  Dunn  objecter 
and  s'objecter;  also  Clapin,  Rinfret. 

89  ofis  f.  =  E.  office  (ofis),  Fr.  bureau.  What  has  just  been  said  of  obgeJde, 
no.  88  above,  applies  to  ofis  which  is  continually  used  where  French  employs  bureau. 
Cf.  Dunn  under  "office";  also  Clapin,  Rinfret, 

I   ofis   6    ti1   uvart   (here  used  of  a  law  office) 
(l'office)  est  (ti)   ouverte 

90  ovor^'le2  =  E.  overhaul  (onvorh^.i),  Fr.  examiner.     Caron  gives  overhaler. 

i   o    ovor^'le   partu 
il    a  "overhauled"  partout 

Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  256,  no.  33,  and  p.  259,  no.  63:  ovr^.l  =  E.  over  alls  (oovor^dz),  Fr. 
salopette.     "Ce  dernier  mot  est  necessairement  etranger  a  ovdrwle?    Rivard. 


91  p^'sage  m.  Used  for  Fr.  voyayeur.  The  influence  of  E.  "passenger" 
(p,Tsindp(r))  is  seen  in  the  sense  in  which  the  dialect  word  is  used,  i.  e.  not  only  on 
board  boats  but  railroad  trains  as  well.   Yv.passayer.   See  Dunn, passayer;  Clapin.  Rinfret, 

i   ave    ti1    bu'Jcu3    do  p^'sa%e    a    bo:r    de    f^:r? 
il  avait  (ti)   beaucoup  de  (passager)  a     bord    des   chars'? 

92  patent  (c%i:r  a).  A  semi-translation  of  E.  "patent  leather"  (pxtnt  hdo(r)). 
Fr.  cuir  vemi.    See  Dunn,  cuir  d  patente;  Rinfret, 

93  pemaste.r  m.  =  E.  paymaster  (pswia:sto(r)),  Fr.  payeur.  Cf.  Rinfret, 
"A  Quebec,  on  dit  aussi:  paie-maitre  (pemedr)"    Rivard. 

lo  pemasto.r    o    arive 
le    "paymaster"    a     arrive 

1  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top.  3  See  p.  -17,  list  35,  no.  3. 

8  I  noted  in  Quebec  the  form  ccvr^'le,  of  which, 
however,  M.  Rivard  says:  "Je  ne  connais  pas." 
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94  pedle.r  m.  =  E.  peddler  (ptdb(r)),  Fr.  colporteur.    For  dialect  ending  -<>:,■ 
E.  er,  cf.  nos.  39,  52,  70  and  78.    See  Dunn,  peddleur;  also  Clapin  who  gives  as  well 

a  feminine  peddleuse.  Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  256  (bottom);  of  this  latter  form  Rivard 
remarks:  "Jamais  entendu.  moi-meme." 

h   pedle:r   k   o  p^'se   ava   midi,   s   e   oe   %arze ' 
le  "peddler*'  qui  a     passe    avant   midi,     c'est   un  jersiais 

95  papcerma/n  m.  The  ordinary  pronunciation  of  E.  •'peppermint"  (pep3(r)- 
mint).  Fr.  menthe  poivree.  Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  202.  About  Quebec,  papcerman  is 
feminine:  papmman  fort. 

1    z   tm    W1    le   switi^    dd   papcerman!        2    don*    mwa   de   paparman   fo:r 

j'aime   (ti)    les  (sweeties)  de  "peppermint"!  donne      moi     des  "peppermints"  forts 

96  pail  f.  =  E.  pile  (pail),  Fr.  pile,  tas.    Cf.  Rinfret  under  piler. 

alsk'0    6    aprs    fs:r   en  pail    da    gtvemS   sy6    I    bo:r   d    la    ho:t 
Alexandre  est  apres   faire   une  "pile"   de    goemon    sur     le   bord   de   la    cote 

97  pit'  =  E.  Pete  (piit). 

98  plasto:r  m.  =  E.  plaster  (plasta(r)),  Fr.  empldtre.    Caron  notes  "plaster". 

Jcom  z  avs  mal  o  ra,s  z  e  jy'-'  d'  plaste:r  dy  dolde:r  e  pii0  so  m  o  jsriu  tu  td  sqit 
commej'avais   mal  aux  reins,  j'ai    eu    un  "plaster"  du    docteur   et  puis    oa    m*a    gueri    toutde  suite 

Cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  254  where  Rivard,  treating  La  francisation  des  mots  anglais,  records 
plaskcr,  noting  a  slight  change  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  E.  vowel  a;  i.  e. 
the  dialect  has  a  rather  than  a,  and  the  a  is  somewhat  shorter  than  E.  a. 

99  poshdz  m.  =  E.  postage  (poustidz),  Fr.  port  des  lettres.  Dunn  and  Caron 
note  "postage";  cf.  Rinfret.  "La  finale  anglaise  -age  fait  dan's  le  Fr.-can.  -a:z.  On 
dit  posta.z.    Ceux  qui  prononcent  poishdz  parlent  anglais."    Rivard. 

asto.r12    5   f    nblizeli   dd  peje    U  poshdz   de    1st 
a  cette  heure  on  est  oblige         de    payer   le  "postage"  des  lettres 

100  postofis  f.  =  E.  post-office  (povstofis),  Fr.  bureau  de  poste,  la  poste. 
Dunn  and  Caron  note  "post-office";  cf.  Rinfret.     "A  Quebec  postofis."    Kivard. 

t'o    we:r   a    la   postofis   si   z    e  p>^    kekd u    let 
va     voir     a    la  "post-office"  si     j'ai    pas  quelques  lettres 


1  See  p.  27,  G.  Special  cases,  no.  12. 

'  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top. 

3  A  noun  coined  from  "sweet"  in  the  English 
fashion  by  adding-t/;  in  the  plural,  however,  just 
as  with  "peppermint",  no  s  is  heard,  here  French 
analogy  prevailing  as  noted  already  p.  230,  no.  13, 
belt,  foot-note  1. 

*  See  p.  45,  no.  7. 

5  See  p.  221,  2. 


6  See  p.  171,  no.  35. 

7  See  p.  223,  not28. 

8  For  the  nasal  (7.  see  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  19. 

9  For  jy,  see  p.  131,  at  the  top. 

10  For  pi,  see  p.  52,  Note. 

11  For  the  je,  see  p.  88,  list  56,  no.  10. 

12  See  p.  163,  no.  3. 

13  See  p.  48,  no.  U. 

14  See  p.  91,  no.  i. 
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101  pautf  f.  =  E.  pouch  (pautf),  Fr.  blague. 

pja/ro '    o    tane    la   resi.j    dy   JcofS   e   s  u   fe    en   part/'  &    tab^ 
Pierrot     a    tanne   la   vessille   du   cochon  et    s'a    fait  une  "pouch''    a    tabac 

102  pra:d  on  mar/'.  A  translation  of  E.  "to  take  a  walk".  Fr.  (aire  une 
promenade.  Noted  also  in  Emile  Chartier's  article:  La  proprie'tc  do  I 'expression, 
BPFC,  VI,  p.  10  (middle). 

103  pumps  f.  =  E.  pumps  (pumps),  Fr.  escarpins.    Caron  notes  "pumps". 

1    vu   kri'1   me   pumps        2    u    ty   on    bsl  pe.r   do   pumps? 

va    querir   mes  "pumps"  as-tu    une  belle  paire   de  "pumps"? 

104  puntf  m.  =  E.  punch  (puntf),  Fr.  repoussoir.  Caron  notes  "punch";  cf. 
Rinfret,  who  notes  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  chasse-pointe,  chasse-clou. 

papL,    fe    domd'de   si   vu   vudre  ji3  prtte   vot  puntf 
papa    fait  demander    si  vous  voudrez  lui    preter  votre  "punch'' 

105  pad  m.  =  E.  pung  (pad).  A  low  box  conveyance  usualty  on  runners. 
The  term  is  not  in  use  about  Quebec. 

J4    o   ase    d   kao    d   isitb    a    I   egli:z   ko    z;   e   Zx/se    lo    6o*cy6   do   m5  pa>j 
il  y  a   assez  de  cahots     d'ici         a     l'eglise     que    j'ai      casse     le    bacul       de   mon  "pung" 

106  poerso.r  m.  =  E.  purser  (pa(r)sd(r)),  Fr.  comptable.   Caron  notes  "purser". 

cis    ci   e  pa'rso.r   o    bo.r    dy   stim 
qui  est-ce  qui  est  "purser"   au   bord    du  "steamer" 

107  pvtui  f.  =  E.  pudding  (pvdiy),  Fr.  ponding  m.  Cf.  BPFC,  VI,  p.  100, 
where  the  pronunciation  pudS.g  is  recorded.   The  popular  Quebec  pronunciation  is  putin. 

momd7    o    fe   on    Ion     putin      o    bolues 
maman      a   fait  une  bonne  "pudding"  aux  bluets 

11 

108  raf  m.  =  E.  raft  (raft);  the  final  t  being  lost  at  the  end  of  the  breath 
group  ft,  cf.  bthban,  p.  230,  12.    Fr.  radeau;  cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  254,  no.  1,  draf=  Fr.  draft. 

da    la   gro.s    tdpe.t   do    va  (vi)9  c  j*    o    y   la  s(o)men  p^'se,  j4  o  terii0  trw^n  raf 
dans  la   grosse  tempete   de    vent  qu'il  y  a   eu    la    semaine     passee,  il  y  a   terri      trois    "rafts" 

isit,'0   i   5   y    biukuvl    d   mize.r    a   mni:rx:i    le   farfe;    lo    tolain    o    Avsa    kat  fwa 
ici,      ils  out  eu  beaucoup    de   misere     a     venir        les  chercher;  leur  "towline"  a   casse  quatrefois 


1  See  p.  223,  no.  27  a. 
J  See  p.  146,  6. 
3  See  the  pronouns,  p.  115. 
1  See  p.  90,  foot-note  5. 

5  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  10. 

6  See  p.  183,  no.  31 ;  Quebec  bacy. 
■>  See  p.  33,  no.  2. 

8  Prof.    Squair    mentions    this    word   in    Ins 
Contribution,  spelling  belouet.    I  have  mentioned 


the  form  on  p.  44,  under  9,  Special  cases;  p.  47, 
Remark;  p.  91,  Remark;  taking  it  to  be  Fr.  bluets 
=  blue  berries. 

9  See  p.  56,  list  36  C,  no.  23. 

10  For  teri,  see  p.  215,  no.  177. 

11  For  the  o  of  trwu,  see  p.  14,  list  6,  no.  7. 
IS  See  p.  47.  list  35.  no.  3. 

13  See  p.  148,  11. 
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109  ro./'  and  ru/  f.  =  E.  raffle  (rrrfdl),  Fr.  rafle  (d'une  montre)  in  the  sense 
of  mise  en  loterie  d'une  montre.    Clapin  writes  rdfle. 

j '    o    on    r^:(l    a   swe.r 2    sy*    I   weza * 
il  y  a   une  "raffle"  a      soir      (chez)   le  voisin 

110  rait.     Cf.    the    English    expression    "rack   and   ruin".     Defined  by   Mile 
Allard,  the  schoolmistress,  as:  "pas  assez,  ou  trop  etroit". 

^   e  jib   led   agte6   di   var%   d   t'jm,1   %   e    be  pe:r   d   an   aut.r   rak 
j'ai   rien  que   achete   dix  verges  d'indienne,     j"ai   bieu  peur      d'en       avoir   "rack" 

Cf.  also  the  example  under  no.  174.  p.  215.  f^.to  de  hjht. 

111  rAf  =  E.  rough  (rAf),  Fr.  rude.    Cf.  Dunn  ruffe;  Rinfret  rough;  UPFC. 
VI,  p.  10  (bottom).    Clapin  spells  roffe,  and  ruffe.    Quebec  rof. 

le   fmi  (f(d)mo)%  so    rAf 
les   chemins  sont  "rough" 

112  rAn  f.  =  E.  run  (rAn),  Fr.  course.    Caron  notes  "run";  cf.  Rinfret. 

mo   %vo9    o  pri   tut   on   rAn 
mon  cheval   a    pris  toute  une  "run" 

M.  Rivard  remarks:  "Je  ne  comprends  pas  toute  dans  cette  phrase;  cela  ne  parait 
pas  du  parler  populaire."  Cf.  no.  120  where  a  like  use  in  the  Acadian  dialect  of  tut 
or  tut  is  recorded. 


8 

113  se:f  i.  =  E.  safe  {self,  seef),  Fr.   coffre  fort.    Caron  notes   "safe";  cf. 
Rinfret;  UPFC,  V,  p.  258.     About  Quebec,  the  word  is  masculine. 

Id    lc5'se:j    o    fe   mni.r lu    on    bsl   se:f 
le    couseil     a   fait    venir       une  belle  "safe" 

114  s^span  f.  =  E.  saucepan  (su'spsm),  Fr.  casserole.    Caron  notes  sauce-pane; 
cf.  Rinfret:  sassepanne,  sassepintc,  chassepinte;  BPFC,  V,  p.  262. 

1    U:s    do   po    la   s^'span    sy u    I  pwe:l;   a    vo    tu    bryle    e   s    deft:r 
laissedonc  pas    la  "saucepan"  sur      le   poele;    elle   va   tout  briiler  et   se  defaire 

2    fs   h[i:r    le    fajo ' 2    da    la   s^'span 
fais  cuire    les  faillots   dans  la  "saucepan" 


1 '  See  p.  90,  foot-note  5. 

2  For  a  swe:r,  see  p.  170.  at  the  top. 

3  See  p.  172,  no.  36,  and  cf.  sy  =  Fr.  sur, 
p.  171,  no.  35. 

4  See  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  27. 
8  See  p.  89,  no.  4. 

6  See  p.  81,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  1.  M.  Rivard 
of  the  Quebec  speech  remarks:  "Je  noterais  n/te. 
On  dit  j  u^tt,  mais  j  e  afte." 


7  See  p.  88,  list  56,  no.  6. 

8  See  the  nasals,  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  24.. 

9  See  p.  81,  list  52,  no.  4. 

10  See  p.  118,  11. 

11  See  p.  171,  no.  35. 
"  See  p.  195,  no.  83. 
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115  set  m.  =  E.  set  (set),  Fr.  service,  garniture,  assortimcnt,  ameuhlement,  etc. 

1    set    cte    vesel  2    set   dd    stAct(s)  3    set    d    uti  4    set    d   salo 

"set"  de  vaiselle  "set"  tie    "studs"  "set"  d'outils  "set"  de   salon 

About  Quebec,  the  s  in  E.  "studs"  (stAdz)  is  not  sounded  at  all,  cf.  no.  142,  below. 
"Whether  an  s,  or  an  z,  or  any  attempt  to  make  a  sound  indicating  a  plural  of  stAd 
be  heard,  seems  to  depend  on  the  speaker's  knowledge  of  English,  the  steps  being 
first  stAd,  than  stAds,  and  finally  as  in  English  stAdz.  This  word  set  is  constantly 
heard  in  many  expressions  like  the  above;  cf.  Caron  under  "set";  Rinfret;  JBPFC,  III, 
pp.  68,  196;  V,  pp.  205,  264. 

116  setle  =  E.  to  settle  (setl),  Fr.  regler.    The  final  I  is  distinctly  pronounced 
in  the  forms  of  the  indicative.   Caron  notes  settler;  cf.  Clapin;  BPFC.,  V,  p.  264  (middle). 

1    inosjo   z   avex    mny2   ive.r   si   5   pure  p^    setle   a   sive.r3 
monsieur  j'avais       venu       voir     si   on  pourrait  pas  "settler"  a    soir 

2    s   e   mJ0   lid    ty    setl 
c'est  mieux  que  tu  "settle" 

117  fe.p  f.   =3  E.  shape   (fsip,  fsep),  Fr.  forme,  taille.    Caron  notes  "shape"; 
cf.  Clapin:  "pron.  shaipe." 

1    si    ty   vl,    o    magaze    aport   miva   on   fe.p    dd    fapo 

si    tu    vas   au   magasin    apporte    moi    une  "shape"  de  cbapeau 

on    dro.i   dd    fe.p 
une   drole    de  "shape" 

118  fed  m.  =  E.  shed  (fed),  Fr.  hangar.    Caron  notes  "shed";  cf.  Rinfret; 
BPFC,  I,  p.  89;  IV,  p.  80;  V,  p.  264;  VI,  p.  11. 

1    vo    da    I   fed   kri'°    dy    era6  pur    dine         2    i    o    ase   vd'te   led    I    Jc5:b"    dy    fed 
va  dans  le  "shed"  querir  du    hareng  pour   diner  il    a   assez  vente   que   le  comble  du  "shed" 

a    o  parti 
en   a    parti 

119  fop  f.  =  E.  shop   (fop);  cf.   Clapin;   BPFC,  III,  p.  344;   IV,  p.  80;   V, 
p.  264  (middle). 

1    s    e    al    c    e    bos s    dd    la    fop      2    s   i   vo    tro    fe:r   so    bos s    dd    la   fop,  5  Ji 9  (Ji) 

c'est  elle  qui  est  "boss"  dans  la  "shop''  s'il   veut  trop  faire  son  "boss"  dans  la  "shop",  on  lui 

koyiru   sy™    I   ne 
cosniera    sur      le  nez 


2   vZo   en   krijaty.r4   Jc   o 
voila  une     creature      qui   a 


1  See  Neuter  verbs,  p.  161  (auxiliary  awe:r). 

2  See  p.  148,  11. 

3  See  p.  170,  at  the  top. 

4  On  krijaty.r,  see  p.  36,  no.  6,  and  also  p.  182, 
the  example  under  no. 29,  dmurafe,  as  well  as 
p.  182,  foot-note  10. 

5  See  p.  146,  6.  Cf.  also  the  example  to 
no.  103  above. 


6  See  p.  31,  no.  3. 
1   See  p.  200,  no.  108. 

8  See  p.  231,  no.  20. 

9  See  the  pronouns,  p.  115. 
10  See  p.  171,  no.  35. 
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120  fi.r  f.  =  E.  sheer  (fi.r),  Fr.  embarder,  cmbarde.  This  is  used  in  speaking 
of  hoats  swinging  round.  Caron  notes  "shire"  which  I  fail  to  recognize  unless  this 
spelling  be  for  "sheer";  cf.  BPFC,  V,  pp.  191,  256.  Also  M.  Rivard's  observation  on 
tut  in  no.  112.    In  both  cases  the  tut  does  not  appear  natural  to  him. 

ld:t 1    h    va    do    norwa 2    u  pri,    t5   flat :i    u   pri    tut   en    fi.r 
quand    le  vent   de  nord-ouest   a    pris,   ton  "flat''     a    pris  toute  une  "sheer" 

121  fe:ve  =  E.  to  shave  (few,  feev),  Fr.  raser.  Caron  notes  "shever;  voir 
juiver"  and  "shcveur;  Juif,  usitrier."  Dunn  notes  these  same  words  also;  cf.  Rinfret; 
BPFC,  V,  pp.  160,  258  (bottom). 

cis   ci    t   u   fe:ve 
qui  est-ce  qui    t    a  (shave) 

122  fipe  =  E.  to  ship  (fip),  Fr.  mettre  a  la  porte;  also  expedier;  cf.  Rinfret, 
p.  197;  BPFC,  V,  p.  206. 

s    e    dd    vale:ri    led    %    ejd  p^    ete    Zo;    i   s    are'0    fs   fipe 
c'est    de    valeur      que    j'aie      pas    ete    la;     il   s'aurait    fait  (shippe) 

123  fatin  i.  =  E.  shirting  (fa'(r)ti>j),  Fr.  colicot.  Caron  notes  "shirting"; 
cf.  Clapin  who  says:  "pron.  sheurtiyne" ;  cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  260,  no.  83. 

vl^y    ii6    d    la    bon   fatin 
voila  (ti)     de   la   bonne  "shirting" 

124  satbo.r  m.  =  E.  side-board  (saidbou(r)d),  Fr.  buffet.  Caron  notes  "side- 
board"; Clapin  says:  pron.  sdide-borde,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  indicate  the 
E.  pronunciation.  "Le  peuple,  ici,  dit  comme  l'acadien  saibo:r  ou  saibo.r,  plus  exacte- 
ment,  peut-etre,  sajbo-r."    Rivard. 

&    bo      saibo.r      tut1   garni    dd    Icristal* 
un  beau  "side-board"  toute    garni     de    cristaus 

125  slab  f.  =  E.  slab  (sla-b),  Fr.  dosse;  cf.  Rinfret;  BPFC,  V,  p.  254. 

£   vji   dy   sy 9   farfe   en   barge   dd   slab 10 
je  viens  du    sud  chercher  une  bargee    de    "slabs" 

126  slak  m.  =  E.  slack  (slsek);  used  in  the  expression  dene  dy  slak  =  Fr. 
donner  du  jeu.  Caron  notes  "slack";  Clapin  notes  slctque,  adj.;  cf.  BPFC ,  V,  p.  264 
(middle)  where  the  meaning  noted  is  morte  saison;  cf.  Rinfret  for  the  meaning  mou. 


1  For  ka:t,  see  p.  164,  no.  17. 

2  See  p.  72,  no.  0,  and  also  the  observation 
on  p.  98,  under  no.  7. 

3  See  p.  235,  no.  47. 

4  See  p.  217,  no.  184  a. 

5  For  the  form  are,  see  p.  131,  under  4. 

6  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top. 

7  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  16.    When  the  final 


t,  just  as  in  modern  French,  is  not  pronounced, 
educational  influence  seems  to  prevail. 

8  See  p.  110,  list  69,  no.  4. 

9  The  Fr.  d  is  silent  here  on  the  analogy  of 
such  forms  as  dialect  syitr,  see  p.  TI,  list  46,  no.  8. 

10  Usually  no  sound  is  heard  indicating  a 
plural.  True  of  this  and  similar  words  about 
Quebec.    Cf.  remark  on  stAd,  under  no.  115. 
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sa   zyms l    e   am\sre 2    tro   sere;   vl,    done :i    dy   slak    a    I   am^.r 
sa    jument   est  amarree     trop  serree;  va     donner   du    "slack"  a    l'amarre 

127  slace  =  E.  to  slack  (shek),  Fr.  larguer.  Caron  notes  slacker;  simply  a 
verb  formed  in  the  usual  way  from  slak\  cf.  on  such  formations  BPFG,  VI,  p.  10  (top). 

1    slak    do!        2    ty    slab  p^    ase 
"slack"  done!  tu  "slack"  pas   assez 

128  slipors  =  E.  slippers  (shpd(r)z),  Fr.  pantouffles.  Cf.  for  the  ending,  no.  52 
Jsters,  p.  236,  and  no.  39  kr^kors,  p.  234.  Caron  notes  "slippers",  as  does  Clapin;  cf. 
BFFC,  V,  p.  257. 

nore*   m    u    fe  prczd   d   en    bsl  ps:r   dd   shpers 
(Ho)nore     m'a     fait  present    d'une    belle  paire   de  "slippers" 

129  smart  =  E.  smart  (smart),  Fr.  habile.  Dunn  and  Caron  note  "smart"; 
Clapin  says:  pron.  smartte;  Rinfret  says:  ". . .  s'emploie,  a  tort,  cliaque  instant  pour 
habile,  entendu,  industrieiix,  adroit,  etc." 

1    z    t   e    di   lo    s   s    tut    &   pu5    smart        2    s    ti<>   smart    ce   pe! 
je    t'ai    dis   que  e'est   tout  un  gars    "smart"  est  (ti)    "smart"    un  peu! 

130  snak  m.  =  E.  snack  (snsek),  Fr.  repas,  festin,  regal.  Caron  notes  "snack"; 
cf.  Rinfret;  BPFC,  V,  p.  165;  VI,  p.  11. 

j    o    y    w    snak    sy     I   tvszd  js:r   sive.r7 
il  y  a   eu  un  "snack"  (chez)  le    voisin   hier      soir 

131  [nice  =  E.  to  sneak  (snik,  smik),  Fr.  se  glisser  furtivement,  se  dcrober; 
cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  255,  no.  14;  p.  263,  no.  130;  cf.  Rinfret  and  Clapin  under  cheniquer. 

1    i    u    tir'    be   [nice    &  po!        2    z   save    be*    c   i    fnicdrs,    i    s   si  pe   cere 
il   a   (ti)  bien  (sneak e)  un  peu!  je  savais  bien   qu'il  (sneak erait),  il  est  si   peu  cceureux 

Note.  Tbe  pronunciation  of  the  word,  particularly  tbe  dialect  /'  =  E.  s  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  a  summary  of  which  will  be  found  in  BPFC,  I,  p.  121.  In  concluding,  the  Comitc 
tin  Bulletin  says:  ".  .  .  il  n'y  a  pas  d'exemple,  dans  les  mots  anglais  francises  au  Canada,  d's  initiale 
permutant  avec  /'."  Dialect  fuspe:t  =  E.  saucepan  is  certainly  an  example  of  dialect  f  =  E.  initial  s; 
as  is  also  fatsal  =  E.  satchel.  The  examples  of  dialect  /'  =  Fr.  a  are  not  infrequent:  cf.  p.  77,  list  49. 
The  discussion  of  cheniquer  will  be  found  continued  BPFC,  I,  pp.  144-6. 

132  span  m.  =  E.  span  (spa'n),  Fr.  paire  de  chevaux;  also  une  arche.  Caron 
notes  "span";  cf.  Rinfret;  BPFC,  VI,  p.  11  (top);  Clapin  spells  spanne. 

1    gard   do    I   bo   span   ci  j)<^:s  2    se:z   k   5   ce   span   dd   zval9   5   bwkui0   g<^jie 

garde  done  le  beau  "span"  qui  passe  ceux  qui  out  un  "span"    de  chevaux  ont  beaucoup   gagne 


1  For  the  nasal,  see  p.  56,  list  36  C,  no.  25.  '  For  references  on  j  u  y,  sy,  and  wt zu,  see 


a  See  p.  177,  no.  9. 

3  See  p.  45,  no.  7. 

*  See  p.  223,  no.  25. 

5  See  p.  99,  no.  3. 

6  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top. 


p.  243,  no.  109. 

8  For  be  and  bje ,  see  p.  165,  no.  3  (bottom). 

9  See  p.  81,  list  52,  no.  4. 
lu  See  p.  47,  list  35,  no.  3. 
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133  spitf  m.  =  E.  speech  (spitf,  sjnitf),  Fr.  harangue,  discours.  Caron  notes 
"speech". 

1    vje    ty    ;itd:d    to    spitf?        2    ejus1    c   i   S3    met  pur   fe:r    h  (lr)2   spitf 
viens-tu  (en)tendre  le  "speech"?      et ou  est-ce  qu'ils  se mettent pour   faire    leur        "speech" 

at&'d  is  liere  used  for  Fr.  entendre.  Manseau  notes  the  use  of  attendre  for  entendre 
p.  89  of  Locutions  vicieuses.  Such  confusions  are  among  the  commonest  in  the 
popular  speech. 

134  spri  m.  =  E.  spree  (spri,  spni),  Fr.  bamboche.  Dunn  notes  "spree"; 
Clapin  says:  "pron.  sprie";  cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  255,  no.  21.  Professor  Rivard  in  this 
instructive  article  on  La  francisation  des  mots  anglais,  notes  the  difference  between 
the  dialect  pronunciation:  spri  (with  quite  short  i)  and  the  E.  spri  (with  a  long  i) 
more  accurately:  spni. 

vl^    trivia   %u:r    c   i    s    a   spri 
voila   trois     jours   qu'il  est  en  "spree" 

135  spni),  spnyi  m.  =  E.  spring  (sprit)),  Fr.  ressort.  Caron  and  Dunn  note 
"spring".  Clapin  says:  pron.  spri-gne.  The  spellings  offered  by  Clapin  as  a  guide  to 
pronunciation,  in  such  cases  as  those  noted  in  nos.  Ill,  117,  123,  126,  129,  132,  134 
and  143  are  of  interest  as  showing  conclusively  how  unsatisfactory  such  spellings  are 
to  note  the  sounds  phonetically. 

1  je:r   sws:r,   zido:r,%   flip*  pi   basje'3   5   a'barce*''    tu    le   triv^,"   sy^   I  sje:^-*   dd   hU) 
hier      soir,      Isidor,  Philippe  puis  Sebastian  ont  embarque    tous  les    trois      sur     le  siege      de    leur 

■ww gin  e  so  fs  c  i  5  kwse  le  spriysi]  2  5  do:r  tin  be  sy*  &  spriu,  no  p^, 
wagon     et   ga   fait  qu'ils  ont  casse    les  "springs"  on   dort    (ti)    bien  sur     un  "spring",  non  pas 

sy 8   en  pajas 

sur     un    paillasse 

136  stand  m.  =  E.  stand  (stsend),  Fr.  huilier.  Caron  and  Dunn  note  "stand"; 
cf.  Clapin  and  Rinfret  for  this  word  in  the  French  sense  of  station  de  roitures-.  in 
the  sense  of  tribune,  loge,  BPFC,  VI,  p.  11  (top);  cf.  Lusignan,  no.  59.  Rivard 
comments  as  follows:  "Tantot  m.,  tantot  f.  Au  sens  de  station  de  voitures,  il  est 
feminin:  la  stand  des  charretiers.  Pris  pour  designer  un  meuble,  il  est  masculin:  un 
stand  pour  les  parapluies? 


1  ejus,  see  p.  167,  no.  8. 

2  For  It,  see  p.  95,  list  60,  no.  7;   le,  p.  122, 
among  the  possessive  pronouns. 

3  See  p.  224,  no.  34. 

4  See  p.  222,  no.  20. 

5  See  p.  221,  no.  6. 

6  See  p.  191,  no.6!). 

7  For  the  u,  see  p.  14,  list  6,  no.  7. 

8  See  p.  171,  no.  35. 


9  For  the  quality  of  the  e,  see  p.  24,  list  13, 
no.  12. 

10  See  p.  122,  among  the  possessive  pronouns 
and  cf.  p.  95,  list  60,  no.  7. 

11  Here  again  (cf.  p.  246,  foot-note  10)  an  z  is 
sounded,  influence  of  English  analogy.  No  sound 
indicating  a  plural  is  heard  in  Quebec. 

12  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top. 
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p^:s   miva   d5   h   stand   s   i   vu  ph 
passe-moi     done   le  "stand'"    s'il    vous  plall 

137  ste:k  m.  =  E.  steak  (steel-),  Fr.  bifteck.  Dunn  notes  ''stakes";  cf.  Clapin 
and  Rinfret;  for  "beefsteak",  the  BPFC,  V,  p.  99  notes  biftsk 

5    u   maxe   da    1)5   ste:h i 
on   a    mange    de    bons  "steaks" 

138  stim  m.  =  E.  steam  (stint,  shim),  Fr.  vapeur.  Dunn  notes  "steam";  cf. 
BPFC,  V,  p.  255  where  the  i  is  indicated,  as  ordinarily  in  such  cases,  a  trifle  shorter 
than  the  i  in  the  English  word.  "Steam  (vapeur)  en  fr.-can.  est  parfois  in.,  mais  le 
plus  souvent  f.    Pour  steamer  il  est  toujours  m."    Rivard. 

z   m    e    bryle    la   ma1   avsk    h   sthn    da    Ja    b5:b3 
je    m'ai     brule     la    main    avec     le  "steam"  de     la   bombe 

The   word    is    also    used    for    "steamer"    (stima(r),   shime(r))    (see  p.  233,   no.  38);    cf. 
BPFC,  VI,  p.  101  where  the  pronunciation  indicated  is  stimce.r. 

la   stimce.r   dy:r  o'Xordt[i ' 

le    "steamer'"   dure(tarde  a  venir)  aujounVhui 

139  stak  m.  =  E.  stock  (stole),  Fr.  assortment,  fonds.  Caron  notes  "stock" 
in  the  sense  of  col  de  cravate.    Cf.  Dunn;  BPFC,  HI,  p.  298;  VI,  p.  11  (top). 

fardind'-'    u    rsy   w   gro    stok(a)    st   o'ton 
Ferdinand     a    regu    un  gros    "stock"'    cet  automue 

140  stuk(s)  m.  =  E.  stooks  (stuks).    For  Quebec,  Rivard  comments:  "Inconnu." 

vo    farfe    de    o.r    da       varn*      pur    am^'re'    de   stuk(s)    d   awen 
vas  ebercher  des  harts  de  verne  (vergne)  pour    amarrer      de     "stooks"    d'avoine 

141  strap  f.  =  E.  strap  (strwp),  Fr.  laniere,  courroie.  Caron  notes  "strap". 
Dunn  notes  strappe;   cf.  BPFC,  VI,  p.  10  (bottom);  cf.  Rinfret  for  several  meanings. 

ma   foclrs   en   strap    dd    ci[i:r  pur   fe:r   en    /cord    a   m5   mult    a    Jcu:d8 
me  faudrait  une  "strap"'    de     cuir     pour   faire   une   corde    a    mon  moulin  a   coudre 

142  stAd(z)*  m.  =  E.  studs  (stAdz),  Fr.  boutons  de  chemise.  Caron  notes 
set  de  studs;  Clapin  says:  "pron.  stoddes  avec  Yo  bref";  cf.  Rinfret;  BPFC,  V.  p.  207 
(top),  article  by  P.  J.  Paradis:  Notre  langage  commercial. 

z    e  pardy    te    buto    da    m5   set l0    da    stAd(z) 
j'ai     perdu     un  bouton  de    mon  "set"     de    "studs" 


1  No  s  is  sounded.  '  See  p.  177,  no.  9. 

2  For  the  nasal,  see  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  10.  *  See  p.  206,  no.  129. 

3  b5:b,  see  p.  186,  no.  4'.).  9  "Ici    toujours   stAd   an  pluriel  connne  an 


4  See  p.  38,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  8. 

5  See  p.  2'22,  no.  18  a. 

6  See  p.  101,  no.  6  (top). 


singulier:  a  stAd,  de  stAd.    Quand  oniitstAdz. 

on  parle  anglais."     Rivard. 
10  See  p.  245,  no.  115. 
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IV.    J'hra-' 


143  sUf  in.  E.  Stuff  (stAf),  Ft.  e'to/fe.  Caron  and  Dunn  note  ".stuff';  cf. 
Rinfret;  Clapin  says:  "pron.  stoft'e"  which  indication,  as  observed  under  no.  135,  i- 
unintelligible.    The  (Quebec  pronunciation  is  stof. 


1   Jcd.l   (7    to   &we:r   dy   l>5   stAf,1   fo  peje  pur 
quand  on  veut   avoir     du    bon  "stuff",  faut  payer  pour 

f  (9    di   to   s    e    dy    l>5   sfjf1 
je   te    dis  que  c'est    du    bon  "stuff" 


2    o    ty   vy   la   rxb   d   la   ma/rje? 

as-tu     vu    la    robe    de   la     marie  ? 


144  syweje  m.  This  is  not,  according  to  M.  Rivard,  E.  surveyor  (sd(r)vted(r)), 
Fr.  surceillant  de  chemins,  as  the  following  example  of  its  use  led  me  to  believe 
when  noting  the  word. 

j   o   t  i  j)u    (h    syweje  par   isit  pur   fs:r   ardxe    le   f(d)ma* 
y      a-t-il      pas    de  "surveyor"  par     ici     pour   faire  arranger  les    chemins 

Note  by  M.  Rivard.  "Le  syivejc  n'est  pas  un  "surveyor".  Voici  ce  qu'il  m"en  parait:  1°.  syneje 
doit  etre  une  alteration  de  notre  fr.-can.  suweje.  2°.  Le  fr.-can.  suweje  est  le  vieux  franrais  sous-voyer. 
3°.  II  y  avait  autrefois  au  Canada  trois  especes  d'officiers  pour  surveiller  les  chemins  de  campagne: 
1°  Un  yrand-voyer  dans  chacun  des  districts  de  Quebec,  de  Montreal,  et  des  Trois-Rivieres.  2°  Un 
inspecteur  dans  chaque  paroisse.  3U  Un  sous-voyer  dans  chaque  division  de  paroisse  (cf.  J.  F.  Perrault, 
Questions  et  reponses  sur  le  droit  criminel,  p.  146).  Chacun  de  ces  officiers  avaient  certaines  attributions 
concernant  les  chemins  publics  et  leur  entretien  (Voir  le  statut  36,  Georges  III,  chapitre  9,  §§  1,  25,  26, 
27,  etc.).  Aujourd:hui,  ces  officiers  sout  remplaces  par  des  "inspecteurs  de  voirie";  mais  nos  paysans 
les  appellent  encore  parfois:  voyers,  grands-voyers,  sous-voyers.  voyer  vient  de  voie:  un  voyer  est  un 
officier  charge  de  surveiller  l'entretien  et  le  bon  etat  des  roies  de  la  voirie,  des  chemins.  Le  grand- 
voyer  est  le  voyer  qui  a  la  juridiction  le  plus  etendu;  le  sous-voyer  est  celui  qui  est  place  sows  le 
grand-voyer  et  exerce  ses  fonctions  soics  sa  direction,  ou  au-dessous  de  lui.  grand-voyer  et  sous-voyer 
sont  de  vieux  mots  du  droit  francais.     Je  n'ai  mil  doute  que  l'acadien  syweje  =  sous-voyer." 

145  swite  m.  =  E.  sweety  (sivih,  sivtiii),  Fr.  sucreries.  Cf.  p.  242,  no.  95. 
Tho  used  as  a  plural  there  is  no  z  heard.    Not  in  use  about  Quebec. 

obli'^  p^    d   aporte    de      swite     pur    Id   pti 
oublie    pas    d'apporter    des  "sweeties"  pour    le   petit 

146  sivitf  f.  =  E.  switch  (suitf),  Fr.  aiguille.  Caron  and  Dunn  note  "switch": 
cf.  Clapin;  Einfret;  JBPFC,  I,  p.  G  (top)  under  aiguille. 

le    fis.'r    so    dko.r   sy    la    swiff 
les  chars  sont  encore   sur    la  "switch" 


1  dy  65  stAf  is  on  the  analogy  of  such  ex- 
pressions in  French  as  du  bon  sens.  See  Grand- 
gent's  Short  French  grammar,  $  111,  b.  p.  117. 
Beyer  and  Passy  in  Das  gesprochene  FranzOsisch 
have   the   following   (p.  105):   $  e  dy  bu  tuba  da 


ma  tabat'js:r  =  Fr.  j'ai  du  bon  tabac  dans  ma 
tabatiere. 

■  For  the  nasal,  see  p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  24. 

3  See  p.  38,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  7. 
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147  tt.Jc  f.  =  E.  tank  (tsefliK),  Fr.  fontaine,  reservoir;  Caron  notes  "tank";  cf. 
Rinfret;  BPFC,  II,  p.  77,  where  the  sense  as  applied  to  the  maple  sugar  industry  is 
explained.    The  pronunciation  noted  is  tc.k. 

yard   ivt ..»• '    la   brt    te:k 
garde    voir        la  belle  "tank" 

148  tap  f.  =  E.  tap  (tsep),  Fr.  soufflet,  tape.  This  should  not  be  taken  at 
all,  as  when  originally  observed,  noted,  and  numbered  as  due  to  E.  "tap",  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  donner  une  bonne  tape  is  thoroly  French.  Simply  to  avoid 
renumbering-,  and  to  retain  the  example,  tap  is  allowed  to  remain. 

z  ji    e    done"1    on    tap 
je  lui  ai   donne     une  tap 

149  tebo.r  m.  =  E.  tea-board  (tibo(r)d,  tibou(r)d),  Fr.  plateau;  cf.  Clapin; 
Rinfret;  BPFC,  V,  p.  261,  no.  89. 

ms    le    bol3   da    Is     tebo.r    pur  po    rd'vorse4    Id    te    sy    la   nap 
mets  les   bols    dans  le  "tea-board"  pour  pas    renverser      le   the  sur    ia   nappe 

150  tim  f.  =  E.  team  (tint,  him).  The  dialect  pronunciation  of  the  i  in  this 
word  is  a  trifle  shorter  than  is  the  E.  pronunciation;  cf.  BPFC,  V,  p.  255,  no.  8. 

en    bsl    tim 
une  belle  "team" 

The  word  can  be  heard  as  masculine  but  it  is  usually  used  as  feminine.  The  s 
(pronounced  as  a  z)  in  the  English  plural  is  not  sounded;  for  an  example,  see 
p.  237,  no.  63. 

151  taiz  =  E.  railroad  ties  (tatz),  sleepers,  Fr.  traverses.  The  s  (=  z)  is 
pronounced;  I  was  told  the  word  was  probably  feminine.  Caron  notes  "ties'";  cf. 
Rinfret  for  other  meanings,    tai  is  also  used  in  the  singular. 

j   u    do   gweht    ci   s5   farze    dd    taiz 
il  y  a  deux  goelettes  qui  sont  charge   de  "ties" 

152  tied  m.  =  E.  ticket  (tiled),  Fr.  billet.  Caron  notes  "ticket".  Cf.  Dunn; 
Clapin;  BPFC,  I,  pp.  7,  8,  under  billet. 

z    e    oblie:>   m5    ticst 
j'ai      oublie     mon  "ticket" 

153  tremen  m.  =  E.  trimming  (trump),  Fr.  garniture. 

vIl,    ti    dg    bo    trsmsn 
i  voila  (ti)   du  beau  "trimming" 


1  See  p.  6!),  list  45,  no.  14.  '  See  p.  44,  list  31,  no.  14. 

2  dene,  see  p.  45,  no.  7.  5  ^ee    p.  250,    no.  145,    and   p.  38,   5.  Special 

3  For  the  gender  of  bil,  see  p.  108,  list  <;7.  cases,  no.  7. 


no.  t. 
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154  trub(T)  in.  =  E.  trouble  (trAbal).  Fr.  trouble.  The  way  in  which  the 
word  is  used  calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  English  word.  For  an  example  see  p.  232, 
mi.  30.  The  I  is  sometimes  heard.  Cf.  Dunn,  Clapin,  Rinfret,  for  many  uses  of  the 
word:  also  the   IH'FC,  II,  p.  192;  III.  p.  232;  IV,  p.  299. 

155  to:s  f.  =  E.  toast  (toost,  tovst),  Fr.  pain  roti.  Clapin  says:  "pron.  t6sten\ 
cf.  observation  under  no.  135.  M.  Kivard  notes:  "Presque  toujours  to:s;  et  parfois 
to:st,  mais  avec  t  peu  sensible." 

1    z   em    tix    le    to:z!  2    mdma"1    mile   vu3    lid    z    vu    fe:z4    cle     to:z    a   ko:zh   kd 

j'aime    (ti)    les  "toasts"  mamau.    voulez-vous    que  je  vous  fasse     des  "toasts"  a    cause   que 

vuz   e:t   ma,l&:d? 

vous  etes    malade 

156  t5be  a  amu:r.  From  E.  "to  fall  in  love".  Fr.  devenir  amoureux;  cf. 
Clapin  and  Einfret  under  amour  where  the  difference  between  the  English  and  French 
sense  of  the  expressions  trbe  a  amuir  and  e:t  a  amu.r  is  shown. 

/'  Jcrwa,   kazime    kd    dzak   e    to  be    d    amu.r   avtk    betsi 
je    crois  quashnent  que  "Jack"  est  tombe  en   amour     avec  "Betsy" 

157  tyblo:r  m.  =  E.  tumbler  (tAmbh(r)),  Fr.  verre.  For  -e:r  =  E.  -er  see 
p.  236,  no.  52,  and  p.  238,  no.  70.  Caron  notes  "tumbler";  cf.  Clapin  and  Rinfret  under 
tombleur;  also  BFFC,  V,  p.  260,  no.  76. 

1    u:t    Id    t5blo:r    da    ddlx^        2    kd:tG    z    e1    arive    dd    I    egl'r.z,  z  are   ase  fret*   kd   f 
6te    le  "tumbler"  de     dela  quand     j'ai        arrive    de      l'eglise,     j'avais   assez  froid    que  je 

trdble;    so    fe    lid    ma    td:t    tazi'1    m    o    done    tie  plSi0    t5bh>:r   da    brandeu 
tremblais;  ca   fait  que    ma    tante  Tasie       m'a     donne   un   plein    "tumbler"   de    "brandy'* 

158  Uf  =  E.  tough  (tif),  Fr.  dur.  Caron  notes  "tuff";  cf.  BPFC.,\,  p. 264 
(middle)  where  the  pronunciation  is  explained  to  be  about  as  in  English.  Rivard 
comments:  "Ici  tof."    Cf.  no.  111. 

1    s   b  ]>^    mfd     tAf    dd    travaje    dd    I    lnv<^  2    s5    zvo 12    e      tAf     horn    I  j^:bli 

c'est   pas    mal  "tough"  de    travailler  dans  le   bois  son  cheval  est  "tough"  comme  le  diable 

159  tolain  =  E.  towline  {toolain,  toulain),  Fr.  touee,  corde  de  lialage.  For 
an  example,  see  p.  243,  no.  108,  raf.  Caron  notes  "tow  line";  cf.  the  pronunciation  in 
the  French  Canadian  dialect  of  such  words  as  "drive",  "climb",  "blind",  "wire",  that 
is  drav,  Mam,  Man,  iva.r  or  we:r  given  in  BFFC,  V,  p.  258.  nos.  45,  46.  47.  48. 


1  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top.  "  See  p.  112,  list  71.  no.  6. 

2  See  p.  33,  no.  2.  9  See  225,  no.  54. 

3  In  some  families   vu   =   Fr.  vous  is  used  I0  See  p.  54.  list3GA,  no.  18 
altogether,  the  ty  =  Fr.  tu  being  discarded. 

*  For  this  form,  see  p.  156,  no.  3. 

5  See  Conjunctions,  p.  17:5.  no.  2. 

6  For  the  /,  see  p.  1(14,  no.  17. 

7  Neuter   verbs   are   conjugated  with   uict.r, 
see  pp.  101-2. 


11  See  p.  231,  no.  21. 
»-  See  p.  110,  7. 

13  See  p.  88,  list  55,  no.  14,  and  compare  with 
Quebec  cases  on  pp.  83-4,  Note. 
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160    tjfe.    Verb   formed  from  E.   "tough";  see  above  no.  158,  just  as  slake, 
no.  127.  is  formed  from  slak.    About  Quebec  hfe.    Fr.  endurer. 

%    e    to $u '    tAfe 
j'ai  toujours  (tongue) 

Note.    For  cjyn  f.  =  E.  tune  (tjun,  tjuun),  see  p.  239,  no.  73.     Rivard  comments:  "J'entends 
cun;  parfois  tjun;  quelquefois  u  tend  vers  y,  cependant." 


wu:k  f. 
prcv.d  en  ma/rf 


W 

161    uxs-gm  f.  =  E.  wagon  (wseg9n),  Fr.  voiture.    See  p.  35,  list  22,  no.  21. 

s   e    la   iv^-gm   a2   y%en3 
c'est    la   "wagon"    a     Eugene 

E.  walk  (w^:k),  Fr.  promenade.    Noted  in  Bonaventure.    Cf.  no.  102 
Fr.  prendre  une  marche. 

on   tv^:k 
une  "walk" 


162  w^ran  m.  =  E.  warrant  (woront),  Fr.  mandat  de  perquisition.  Caron 
notes  "warrant".  For  this  pronunciation  of  E.  -ant,  cf.  that  of  E.  -ent  in  papurman, 
p.  242,  no.  95.  Cf.  Clapin;  Einfret.  The  BPFC,  VI,  p.  101,  notes  the  pronunciation 
ward.    M.  Rivard  notes:  "Jamais  w^'r&n." 

i    u  pardy    sa   m5:t;   me   i   vl,    la    truve,    liar   i    o    s5   ivwran    dd    rfarf 
il    a     perdu      sa  niontre ;  mais  il    va     la   trouver,    car    il    a   sou  "warrant"  de  recherche 

163  wafer  m.  =  E.  washer  (ivaf,>(r)),  Fr.  rondelle.  Cf.  the  references  under 
no.  157.    Caron  notes  "washer";  cf.  Rinfret. 

me    d5    h    trafe.r   a    ta   ru    si    ty    ve  pL,    k   a    kri(j) 
mets  done  le    "washer"    a    ta   roue  si    tu  veux  pas  qu'elle  crie 

164  watfe  =  E.  to  watch  (watf),  Fr.  guetter.  Caron  notes  tvatcher.  This  is 
one  of  many  words  (cf.  no.  158)  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  said  to  be  about  as 
in  English:   "ils  n'ont  encore  a  peu  pres  rien  perdu  de  leur  forme  anglaise",  BPFC, 

V,  p.  264. 

ivatf  le;4    vu    fet   bi~*    dd    vu    t(d)ni:r    tr&'cil;6    s    e   mil  a    ci    vl,    vu    ivatfe 
"watch"-le ;     vous  faites  bien   de    vous     tenir     tranquille ;    c'est     moi    qui    va   vous  (watcher) 

165  watf  man  m.  =  E.  watchman  (ivatfmdn),  Fr.  homme  de  guet.  Caron  notes 
"watchman".      Cf.    the    pronunciation    of    "alderman"    (alderman)    noted    in   BPFC, 

VI,  p.  99,  (E.  wldd(r)mzn). 


1  See  p.  165,  no.  27. 

2  For  this  use  of  a,  see  p.  1G!),  no.  1. 

3  See  p.  224,  no.  32. 

*  For  le  in  imperatives,  see  p.  117,  7. 


5  be,  bje,  see  p.  165,  no.  3. 

6  Cf.  p.  34,  list  20,  no.K)  and  foot-note  2; 
also  p.  86,  list  53  a,  no.  28.  The  popular  form 
about  Quebec  and  the  dialect  appears  to  be  traxil. 
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/'   t    di    c  j    l,    ]>^    ta    d    rode  I    d.qnj  -    c  j    l,    o    ivatfman 
je  te  dis  qn'il  y  a    pas  tant  de  rddetu    depnifl     iju'ilya  un  "watchman" 

166  wo!  Of.  pp.  236-7,  nos.  56,  57,  59,  60,  and  particularly  61.  E.  whoa! 
ili/rxi,  hwou).  Clapin  gives:  "ouo!  ono!  interjection  usitee  pour  faire  arreter  un 
cheval."  deferring  back  to  no.  61:  Clapin  (p.  345)  gives  aya:  "cri  d'appel  a  un  cheval 
pour  le  faire  tourner  a  gauche."  M.  Rivard  comments  as  follows:  "En  fr.-can.  pour 
arreter  un  cheval  on  dit  ivo,  who;  pour  faire  aller  a  gauche  dja,  gja,  ja,  ja:  pour 
faire  aller  a  droite  hy.  Si  Clapin  ecrit  aya  {aja),  c'est  une  erreur  pour  dya  (dja). 
dji  ne  se  dit  pas  aux  chevaux,  mais  aux  bteufs." 

167  rmf  m.  =  E.  wrench  (rsntf),  Fr.  cle  anglaise;  cf.  Clapin,  Rinfret.  For 
the  Canadian-French  pronunciation,  the  BPFC,  V,  p.  262,  under  no.  107,  gives  rinf. 

den3   miva,    do    te     rsnf    pur    devire    le    nAts*   e   met    le    wafe:rh 
dorme      moi    done  le  "wrench'' pour  (devirer)  les  "nuts"   etmettreles  "washers" 

168  rit  m.  =  E.  writ  (rtt),  Fr.  ordonnance.  Larousse  gives  the  word  spelled 
as  in  English;  cf.  Clapin,  Rinfret. 

i   vu  j   aive:r   de:z   eleJcsje,6   le    nts    5   sorti 
il   va    y     avoir      des      elections,  les  "writs"  ont  sorti 


Y 

169   ist   m.   =   E.  yeast   (jist,  jiist),  Fr.  levure.     Cf.   Caron:   "}reast  (iste)"; 

Rinfret  notes  the  word  under  the  spelling  iste.  The  JJPFC,  V,  p.  255,  no.  15  and 

p.  261,   no.  95,  notes  the  pronunciation  as   is,  the  i  being  short.    M.  Rivard  notes: 
"yeast  ici  est  feminin." 

m5n     ist     ets    sy:r;   n>5  pa"    s  p^    teve 

mon  "yeast"  etait   sur;     mon  pain  est  pas    leve 


Indian  words. 

§  LXVII.  Words  of  Indian  origin  belonging  properly  to  the  dialect  and  not 
to  French  or  English  are  very  rare.  I  was  told  that  the  old  inhabitants  know  more 
Indian  words  than  the  young  generation  and  that  such  words  are  becoming  unknown. 
The  common  words  of  Indian  origin  heard  in  the  dialect  such  as  alpakL,  =  Fr.  alpaca, 
amah  =  Fr.  hamac,  patat  =  Fr.  patate,  tab^  =  Fr.  tabac,  tomak  =  Fr.  tomate, 
are   apparently  the  same  that  French  already  possesses;   or,  having  been  borrowed 


1  See  p.  95,  list  60,  no.  12. 

2  See  p.  51,  1.  Special  cases,  no.  2. 
'  den,  see  p.  45,  no.  7. 

*  See  p.  241,  no.  87. 


5  See  no.  1G3,  ahove. 

6  See  p.  50,  foot-note  3. 

7  For  the  nasal,  see  p.  54,  listSGA,  no.  16. 
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from  Indian  earlier  by  English,  have  been  taken  from  thence  into  the  dialect,  coming 
in  a  number  of  cases  via  the  West  Indies.  A  discussion  of  most  of  these  words  will 
be  found  in  Professor  Chamberlain's  articles  in  vol.  I  and  II  of  American  notes  and 
queries  for  1888-89,  running  passim  thru  two  volumes  in  alphabetical  order.  Also 
some  of  these  are  discussed  by  Professor  Elliott  in  vol.  VIII  of  the  American  journal 
of  philology,  pp.  145-151;  338-340.  The  information  on  this  subject  contained  in  Sylva 
Clapin's  Dictionnaire  is  in  many  cases  taken  from  good  sources.  This  dictionary 
contains  a  much  larger  number  of  words  of  Indian  origin  than  any  other  of  the 
dialect  dictionaries  that  have  as  yet  appeared. 


1  alpak^  *  f.  =  Fr.  alpaca.  The  word  is  taken  from  the  original  Peruvian 
name  of  the  animal.  The  accent  is  rather  on  the  penult  in  the  dialect  than  on  the 
last  syllable,  perhaps  because  the  word  is  so  common  in  English.  For  an  example, 
see  p.  108,  3,  example  no.  2. 

2  amah  m.  =  Fr.  hamac.  Cf.  Sp.  hamaca,  and  for  the  origin  see  Webster's 
new  Dictionary.    (Indian  origin.) 

3  atoJcL,  m.  =  popular  Fr.  pomme  de  pre.  Spelled  by  Chamberlain  atoca,  atocca 
(vol.  I,  p.  221,  of  American  notes  and  queries);  by  Professor  Elliott  otoka  {American 
journal  of  philology,  vol.  VIII,  p.  338).  The  meaning  is  cranberry,  the  word  is  widely 
used  about  the  Bay.  Noted  by  Bibaud  in  the  Memorial,  p.  56;  Clapin  says:  "pron. 
ataka."  In  the  Appendix  (p.  345)  he  spells  atoca  and  quotes  l'abbe  Cuoq.  Cf.  BPFC, 
III,  pp.  254,  293;  V,  p.  65. 

4  babif,  balnf  f.  Spelled  by  Chamberlain  bobiche  and  defined  a  leather  or 
skin  thong  (p.  232).  It  is  applied  in  Carleton  to  a  kind  of  strap;  cf.  Clapin,  p.  32 
and  p.  345;  BPFC,  II,  p.  145;  III,  p.  19;  V,  p.  65. 

5  buM  m.  =  Fr.  boucan.  Originally  a  small  place  where  the  Caribee 
Indians  smoked  their  meat.  Used  mostly  in  the  popular  French  sense  of  bordel. 
Taken  from  the  Caribee  dialect.    H.,  D.,  T.    Chamberlain,  p.  232;  cf.  Clapin:  BPFC, 

II,  p.  76;  III,  p.  181. 

wo    do   2'^    dd    st    mezo    l^,   s    s    ce   vre    bukd 
va    done  pas   dans  cette  maison   la,    e'est   un   vrai   boucan 

6  bukane  =  Fr.  boucaner.  Derived  from  no.  5  above,  but  the  sense  is  to 
smoke  or  dry  meat,  being  nearer  the  primitive  sense  of  the  original  word;  cf.  BPFC, 

III,  p.  181;   bukan  =  boucane,  is  applied  to  the  smoke  itself,  ibidem,  and  II,  p.  111. 

t'o    dd    la,    bukansri   md    farfe   on    bajst-    d    era3    bukane 
va    dans   la  (boucanerie)  me  ckercber  une  baguette  de  hareng  boucane 


1  For  the  gender,  see  p.  107,  list  G7,  no.  2. 

1  See  p.  88,  list  56,  no.  1 ;  I  have  also  heard 
en  brzfte  =  (brochete),  meaning  a  lot  strung 
together. 


3  See  p.  31,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  3. 


'j:>«; 
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7  bukansri  f.  This  is  the  place  where  the  meat  is  smoked ;  see  the  preceding 
example.  The  Comite  du  IiPFC,  III,  p.  182,  defines:  "Etablissement  de  celui  qui 
fume  la  viande." 

8  dore  and  dore  f.  =  E.  dory  (doon,  douri).  Probably  of  Indian  origin,  the 
name  of  a  canoe  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hollowed  out  of  a  log  of 
wood.  Chamberlain,  p.  279.  It  seems  quite  possible  the  word  has  come  thru  English. 
Clapin  spells  dorie  and  says:  "Ce  mot  derive  de  dorey,  expression  locale  pour  canot 
dans  les  Antilles,  avec  lesquelles  regions  les  Acadiens  de  la  Xouvelle  Ecosse  ont 
toujours  entretenu  des  relations  de  commerce." 

9  kanot  m.  =  Fr.  canot.  The  final  t  is  sounded.  Caribbean  canaoa.  For 
the  etymology,  see  Chamberlain,  p.  259;  cf.  Clapin  (p.  350)  who  quotes  Lescarbot's 
definition  of  Caribbean  canoa. 

ct! i    yard    h    kanot    ci  p^:s    o    larz;;  j   o    ce   sova:%   e   en   savages    ci  paga:j 2 
tiens!    garde    le    canot    qui   passe    au  large ;  il  y  a    un   sauvage  et  une  sauvagesse  qui  (pagayent) 

10  karibu  m.  =  Fr.  caribou.  North  American  reindeer,  Huron  origin, 
Chamberlain,  p.  270;  cf.  Clapin,  p.  68. 

11  manitu  m.  =  Fr.  manitou.  Littre  gives:  "Xom  des  divinites  de  l'Amerique 
du  Nord."  In  the  Carleton  dialect  the  meaning,  while  connected  with  divinity,  is 
extremely  vague.  Of  Algonquin  origin,  Chamberlain,  pp.  305-6.  The  Grand  Manitou 
is  over  all  the  other  "manitous";  cf.  Clapin.  pp.  209,  359;  BPFC,  IV,  p.  65  for  an 
XVIIIth  century  usage  (1744):  "Ce  chien  avait  le  Manitou  pour  la  perdrix,  i.  e.  il 
chassait  bien". 

12  maogam  m.  =  E.  mahogany  (jmhogdni),  Fr.  acajou.  Chamberlain  gives 
opinions  of  different  authorities  in  regard  to  the  etymology  which  appears  to  be  South 
American.  The  word  looks  as  tho  it  were  taken  into  the  dialect  thru  English. 
According  to  Professor  Chamberlain  it  is  supplanting  popular  Canadian  arkagu  = 
Fr.  acajou,  p.  305.  Cf.  p.  221,  no.  4,  for  arcajou.  Dunn  notes  "mahogany"  as  does 
Caron  and  Clapin.    The  Canadian-French  pronunciation  is  mo.-gne.  ■ 

vl^    ti't   on    bel    tab;   al    £   fat    d   maogani 
voila(ti)    une  belle  table;  elle  est  faite  en  "mahogany" 

13  maskwabina  m.  The  name  of  a  sorbtree  or  cormier,  of  Algonquin  origin, 
see  Chamberlain,  vol.  II,  p.  2.  Xoted  by  Bibaud  in  Le  memorial,  p.  56,  spelling 
mascouabina;  cf.  Clapin  who  spells  the  word  in  the  same  way  (p.  359). 

14  mekok  m.  =  popular  Fr.  savane.  Chamberlain  spells  "mokok"  and  says 
that  the  word  is  of  Micmac  origin.  It  was  explained  as:  "savane.  foret  d'arbres 
resineux".    Clapin  (p.  362)  spells  mokok  and  says:  ". . .  usite  surtout  parmi  les  Acadiens." 


1  See  p.  87,  list  54,  no.  11. 

2  See  p.  209,  no.  142. 


3  For  ti,  see  p.  134,  at  the  top. 
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5n   o    ete    ramose   de   h9lwex   da   Id   mekok   a"1   dgo5 
on     a    eti''    ramasser    des    bluets     dans  le  "mokok"    a     "Jo" 

15  milnnnk  m.  =  Fr.  and  E.  Micmac  applied  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  known 
as  such.  The  sense  given  by  Dunn  of  embarras,  intrigue,  is  not  Carleton.  It  appears 
not  unlikely  that  the  trouble  they  occasioned  the  early  French  and  English  settlers 
brought  about  the  meaning  in  the  French  Canadian  dialect  of  "a  general  mix-up." 
H.,  D.,  T.:  "Origine  inconnue."    See  Chamberlain,  vol.  II,  p.  17;  cf.  Clapin,  p.  301. 

16  mihw&n  f.  Meaning  a  large  wooden  spoon.  Chamberlain  quotes  authorities 
showing  the  word  to  be  probably  of  Algonquin  origin,  vol.11,  p.  17.  Dunn  spells 
micouenne.  Noted  by  Bibaud  in  the  Memorial,  p.  56,  spelling  micouanne.  Clapin 
spells  micouenne,  p.  217  and  p.  361.  Cf.  BPFC,  II,  p.  78,  showing  this  to  be  the 
name  of  the  spoon  used  in  the  making  of  maple  sugar;  III,  p.  220,  the  spelling  here 
being  micoine;  IV,  p.  144,  micouenne;  V,  p.  65,  micouanne. 

17  mit.-is  f.  Meaning  in  the  dialect  is  "leggings".  Of  Algonquin  origin, 
Chamberlain,  vol.  II,  p.  30;  Elliott,  p.  148  of  vol.  VIII  of  the  American  journal  of 
philology.  See  also  Dunn  mitasse.  Bibaud  notes  the  word  spelling  mitas.  In 
XVIIIth  century  French,  mitasses  de  poule,  de  dinde  =  le  bas  de  la  cuisse  (BPFC, 
III,  p.  291).     Clapin  mitasse. 

18  mygasin  m.  =  Fr.  mocassin,  E.  moccassin.  According  to  Chamberlain, 
vol.  II,  p.  31,  of  Algonquin  origin.  See  Dunn,  mocassin,  and  cf.  Professor  Elliott's 
remarks  in  the  American  journal  of  philology,  vol.  VIII,  p.  339;  Clapin,  pp.  218,  362; 
BPFC,  II,  p.  146,  mogassines. 

s   fe:r   ft:r    de    mrgasins*   pur    ale    o    biv^    Jca:t    i   fs    fret-' 
se  faire   faire   des    mocassins        pour  aller  au   hois    quand  il  fait  froid 

19  mngira.  This  expression  can  be  heard  used  occasionally  by  old  people. 
I  was  told  that  it  was  Indian  and  meant  je  ne  peux  pas. 

20  nagan  f.  This  name  came  from  Quebec.  Upon  asking  what  the  word 
was,  I  was  told  it  was  the  name  of  a  popular  waltz  played  around  Quebec.  The 
author  of  the  waltz  is  Louis  Lionais.  Upon  looking  the  word  up,  I  find,  according 
to  Chamberlain,  p.  31,  the  meaning  of  Indian  cradle,  Algonquin  origin.  The  word  is 
used  by  the  Canadian  poet  L.  Frechette,  nagane  is  the  usual  spelling.  Clapin  spells 
nagane  and  nugdne  and  defines:  "sorte  de  filet  servant  aux  meres  indiennes  pour 
porter  leurs  enfants  sur  le  dos";  cf.  also  p.  362  for  more  precise  information. 

21  nigog  m.  I  was  told  by  the  teacher  that  this  word  was  applied  to  some 
kind  of  an  instrument,  but  to  just  what  kind  she  did  not  know.  Upon  consulting 
Chamberlain,  p.  52,  I  find  the  meaning  to  be  a  fishspear  common  in  the  Acadian  and 


1  See  p.  44,  9.  Special  cases. 

2  For  this  use  of  a,  see  p.  169,  no.  1. 

3  See  p.  220,  no.  12;  I  have  also  noted  p. 


*  The  plural  appears  to  he  owing  to  English 
influence. 

5  See  p.  73,  list  47,  no.  n. 
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Gulf    regioD   and   probably  of  Micmac  origin,  spelled  nigog,  nigogue.     Well   defined 
in  Clapin. 

22  pS'bina  in.  As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  make  out,  this  means  the 
same  as  no.  13  above:  maskwahma,  that  is  a  kind  of  a  sorbtree.  The  word  much 
resembles,  however,  pimbina  given  by  Clapin  "comme  une  variete  de  la  canneberge 
du  Maine  et  du  Canada.'' 

22a  pngn:j  f.  See  p.  209,  no.  142;  also  no.  6  above.  Chamberlain  says  (p.  62) 
not  derived  from  any  dialect  adjacent  to  Canada,  but  from  some  dialect  about 
French  Guiana.  Clapin  gives:  "pagaie,  petit  aviron  court,  dont  l'usage  nous  vient 
<les  sauvages,"  and  the  verb  pagayer  meaning  to  paddle  with  a  pagaie. 

23  papina  m.     Meaning  precisely  the  same  as  no.  22,  parbina. 

24  patat  f.  =  Fr.  patate.  From  the  Haytian  word  batata,  Chamberlain, 
p.  63;  it  is  the  regular  dialect  word  for  the  ordinary  white  "potato",  called  pomme 
de  terre  in  French  and  distinguished  from  the  patate  or  pomme  sucree.  Cf.  Rinfret. 
Clapin  says:  "On  dit  aussi  pataque  et  petaqueP  Cf.  tomak  for  Fr.  tomate.  For  an 
example,  see  p.  152,  Remark;  also  p.  211,  no.  153. 

25  pihwa  m.  I  heard  this  in  the  expression  meg  horn  &  pikwa  =  Fr.  maigre 
comme  un  (picois),  and  upon  looking  among  the  Indian  words  given  by  Chamberlain, 
p.  76,  I  find  picouille  discussed,  meaning  "un  animal  maigre  a  l'exces",  obscure  origin. 
I  cannot  say  whether  possibly  there  be  a  connection  or  not.  Clapin  gives:  "picouille 
du  sauvage  Cri  piku,  signifiant  briser,  fracasser.  Tout  animal  etique,  maigre.  decharne 
a  l'exces." 

26  pinM  m.  This  was  described  as  either  a  bird  or  a  fish.  Chamberlain, 
p.  63,  gives  pecan  animal  known  as  the  fisher  martes  canadensis.  I  have  been  unable 
to  trace  the  word.    Cf.  Clapin  pecan. 

27  pirog  f.  =  Fr.  pirogue,  E.  pirogue,  dugout.  Chamberlain  says  (p.  77) 
from  some  west  Indian  or  Caribee  dialect.  Cf.  periagua.  Clapin  spells  pirogue  and 
defines:  "Mot  sauvage  francise,  et  designant  soit  un  canot  d'ecorce,  ou  un  canot  fait 
d'un  tronc  d'arbre  creuse." 

28  sezd  m.    Spelled  by  the  teacher  cezan  and  translated  as  "dessus  de  souliers 

appeles  mocassins". 

z    e    t^'je    m3   sezd   d   sujc '    tro   pti 
j'ai    taille    mon  (cezan)  de  souliers  trop  petit 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  word;   I   merely  suspected  it  might  possibly  be 
connected  with  no.  18  above,  mrgasin. 

29  skwL>  f.  =  E.  squaw,  savazes,  however,  is  commoner;  cf.  no.  9;  swaees 
is  sometimes  heard;  "squaw"  is  of  East  Algonquin  origin  and  came  into  English 
America  very  early.  ( Ihamberlain,  p.  88. 


1  s 


ee  p.  89,  no.  2. 
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30  fagamo  m.  Used  in  the  sense  of  "chief".  I  take  this  to  be  the  word 
Chamberlain  notes  as  sagamo  meaning  an  Indian  chief  (p.  87),  Massachusetts  Indian 
"sagamore".    Clapin  notes  "sagamos,  chef  de  tribut  indienne." 

31  tah^  m.  =  Fr.  tabac.  Chamberlain  says  both  tabac  and  petun  have 
survived  in  Canada.  Indian  tubaco  meant  the  tube  in  which  the  Caribees  smoked 
the  weed.    For  an  example,  see  p.  243,  no.  101. 

32  t&mshJc  m.  =  Fr.  tomahawk,  E.  tomahawk.  Taken  into  both  English 
and  French  from  Indian.  See  Chamberlain,  p.  88.  Cf.  Clapin  who  spells  as  in  French 
and  who  says:  "Lacombe  fait  deriver  ce  mot  du  dialect  Cri  otomahuk,  assommez-le, 
ou  otdmdhwaw,  il  est  assomme." 

33  tabagan  m.  =  E.  toboggan.  Chamberlain  says  the  East  Algonquin  forms 
are  nearer  tabagan  than  the  West.  The  Micmac  form  is  tubagun  (p.  88).  See 
Dunn  tobogane.  Clapin  spells  tabagane,  tabogine,  tobagane.  He  adds  after  giving  the 
origin  and  definition:  "On  dit  aussi  traine  sauvage."  Cf.  BPFC,  II,  p.  47:  tabagan 
=  tobagane. 

34  tomalc  m.  =  Fr.  tomate,  E.  tomato.  American  Indian  origin;  cf.  Canadian 
patalc  =  Fr.  patate. 

35  u\,-ivar5  m.  Meaning  a  bullfrog.  Chamberlain  says  (p.  52)  of  Huron  or 
Iroquois  origin.  Dunn  notes:  ouaouawn  and  wawaron.  Legendre  (Langue  frangaise, 
1890,  p.  31)  says:  "il  vient  du  mot  huron  ouaroune  et  rend  exactement  le  cri  de 
ranimal."  The  word  is  commented  on  by  Bibaud  who  says:  "voir  Vocabulaire  tie  la 
langue  huronne  du  Eecollet  Sagard,"  p.  56  of  the  Manorial.  Well  defined  in  Clapin. 
For  an  example  of  the  word  wawaron  in  Canadian  French  literature,  see  BPFC, 
IV,  p.  184. 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
some  fifty  or  more  Indian  words  not  found  in  the  above  list,  words  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  have  been  recorded  by  Sylva  Clapin  (see  his 
Dictionnaire,  passim)  and  by  Father  Lacasse  (see  BPFC,  V,  pp.  65-66).  As  a  step 
towards  partial  completion  of  common  Indian  words  heard  in  various  sections  of 
French  Canada,  these  words  are  here  listed  and  defined. 

Mots  indiens  dans  le  parler  francais  du  Canada. 


1 

achigan 

(afigau) 

perche  noire,  E.  black  bass 

2 

almouchiche 

(almufif) 

variete  de  chiens 

3 

apanac 

{apanak) 

farine 

4 

apola 

apola 

variete  de  ragout 

5 

assinabe 

asina.b 

lourde  pierre  qui  sert  a  retenir 
de  l'eau 

un  filet  au  fond 
32* 
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6  autmoin 

7  batiscan 

8  cacao  a i 

9  canaoua 

10  canaouache 

1 1  cannibale 

12  caouin,  -e 

13  chouayen 

14  dodiche 

15  esurgnis 

16  iroquois 

17  kayak 

18  kini-k/nik 

19  mashicotc, 
matchicote 

20  mackinaiv 

21  malachigan 
manachigan 
manacigan 

22  maskeg 

23  maskinonge 

24  matachias 

25  matachier 

26  micoinee 

27  ondatra 

28  onalamiche 
ouananiche 

29  ouragam 

30  outiko 

31  pacane 

32  petun 

33  pctuncr 

34  petuneur 
pctwneux 

35  pctouanc 

36  pembina 

37  pcmicam 

38  peribonka 

39  jpwi 


o'tmivt 
batishn 
hnhawi 
L;niniva 

kanawaj 
ka  m bul 
kaout,  kaouin 
fwaji 

dodif 
esyrjti 

irokwa 

kajak 

kinikimk 

mafikote, 

matfikote 

making 

malafigan 

m.inafigan 

manasigan 

masksg 

maskinj'ze 

ma  tafias 

matafje 

mikwane 

odatra 

walamif 

wananif 

uragam 

iftiko 

pakan 

p{3)t& 

ptoene 

ptonoir 
pkene 
petivan 
psmbina 

pemika 

penbrka 

pizm 


pretre  ou  sorcier  indien 

sapristi 

variete  de  canard 

terme  derisoire  applique   aux  sauvages  par  les 

blancs 
v.  canaoua 
anthropophage 

terme  derisoire  pour  sauvage,  sauvagesse 
terme  derisoire  applique  au  Can.-Fr..  particuliere- 

ment  aux  "bureaucrates':  de  1837-1838 
jupon  d'enfant 
graines    de    porcelaine   dont    les   sauvages   con- 

fectionnent  des  colliers 
langage  incomprehensible 
canot  de  peche 
je  mele 
jupe,  jupon 

couverture  de  laine,  pelisse 

cf.  no.  1  mal  +  achigan?  variete  tfachigan 

mal  conforme 

marais,  savane 

variete  de  brochet 

rassades  dont  les  sauvagesses  ornent  leurs  habits 

s'enjoliver  la  figure,  le  corps 

ce  que  contient  la  cuillere  appelee  micoine 

rat  musque 

poisson  d'eau  douce,  fort  estime 

ouragon 

geant.  monstre  fabuleux 

noix  du  noisetier  ou  du  coudrier 

tabac 

prendre  du  tabac.  fumer 

fumeur  de  tabac 

arbuste,  arbrisseau 

(corruption    de   pipcybinao)    (cf.    22    and   23    of 

preceding  list) 
viande  empaquetee 
se  rassembler 
plume  menue  des  oiseaux 
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40 

oiiache 

leaf 

conduit  sous  terre  du  castor 

41 

oitiche 

<nf 

retraite  du  castor 

42 

quiliou 

Jciliti 

le  grand  aigle  ro}Tal 

43 

satvayenne 

s&w&jen 

racine  bienfaisante 

44 

sakawa 

sakawa 

il   pousse  des  cris  pour  empecher.  quelqu'un  de 
parler 

45 

sagamite 

sagamite 

bouillie  quelconque 

46 

tiJconape 

t  the  ape 

l'liorame  au  caribou 

47 

ivatap 

tea  tap 

racine  d'epinette 

V.   Results  of  the  Study. 


It  lias  been  shown  in  the  Introduction  (p.  1)  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
colonization  of  Acadia  during  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIth  century,  the  standard 
or  Ile-de-France  French  was  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  transition  state.  The  language 
in  gaining  its  ascendancy  over  the  speech  of  the  provinces  round  about  had  not  as 
yet  acquired  that  stability  which  has  since  given  it  full  supremacy  as  the  national 
French  language.  It  had,  however,  during  the  XVth  and  XYIth  centuries  made  its 
influence  more  widely  felt,  owing  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  being  the  language  of 
the  political  and  social  center,  than  was  possible  for  the  speech  of  any  other  province 
to  do.  Yet  nearly  all  the  speech  forms  in  the  provinces  had  a  certain  influence  on 
the  make-up  of  what  was  to  be  standard  French.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this 
study  to  find  out  what  the  mother  tongue  of  this  Acadian- French  dialect  was,  and 
to  ascertain  to  how  great  an  extent  the  latter  has  been  indebted  to  the  speech  of 
any  one  of  the  French  provinces  more  than  another,  and  in  how  far  the  Acadian- 
French  has  adhered  to  its  original  old  form,  or  separated  from  it,  and  for  what  reasons. 

The  provinces  from  which  the  first  inhabitants  came  have  been  named  in 
the  Introduction  (p.  1).  It  can  hardly  cause  surprise  then  if  we  find  in  this  Acadian 
dialect  some  traces  of  the  speech  of  this  and  that  particular  province  from  which 
the  ancestors  of  these  Acadians  may  have  come.  Such  speech  characteristics  of 
different  French  provinces  have  been  noted  here  and  there  thruout  the  Study.  Were 
it  possible  to  make  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Acadian-French  dialect  from  the  continual  references  given  in  regard  to  such  parts, 
without  investigating  minutely  in  order  to  verify  the  assumed  correctness  of  the  data, 
the  result  would  in  all  likelihood  be  something  like  the  following: 

1°.  The  numerous  and  continual  references  to  Thurot's  work  on  the  literary 
French  of  the  XVIth  century  would  lead  most  naturally  to  suppose  that  the  French 
of  that  day  must  have  formed  an  important  part  in  the  make-up  of  the  Carleton 
speech.  2°.  The  many  constant  references  not  only  to  similarities,  but  to  identical 
features,  in  the  dialect  and  in  popular  or  rural  French  around  Paris,  as  shown  by 
Beyer  and  Passy,  Agnel,  and   Nisard,  point  to   a  like  origin  for  the  popular  rural 
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French  about  Paris  and  the  French  of  the  Carleton  dialect.  3°.  The  references,  by 
no  means  few,  that  occur  thruout  the  study,  particularly  in  the  Special  case  lists,  to 
like  or  identical  forms  in  Saintonge  and  Center  of  France  point  to  a  certain  amount 
of  influence  which  the  French  of  these  localities,  more  than  that  of  elsewhere,  has  had 
on  this  particular  dialect,  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  ascertain  with  much  certainty 
to  what  extent  the  dialect  is  indebted  to  one  of  these  provincial  speech  forms  rather 
than  to  another,  so  much  are  they  alike,  and  so  many  traits  do  they  have  in  common.1 
4°.  Besides  influence  of  the  dialects  of  Saintonge  and  Center  of  France,  the  references 
show  influence  of  the  French  of  other  provinces  upon  the  Carleton  dialect.  This 
latter  influence  is,  however,  in  the  main,  that  of  the  speech  of  Normandy.  5°.  The 
references  show  a  few  traces  of  Picard  influence.  6°.  Finally  there  occurs  here 
and  there  a  sporadic  case,  due  possibly  to  importation  or  to  causes  not  easily 
determined. 

By  summarizing  in  tabular  form  the  data  recorded  in  this  Study,  the  in- 
ferences just  drawn  can  be  shown  to  be  justified.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  a  brief 
summary  and  comment  in  regard  to  each  of  the  component  factors  of  the  Carleton 
dialect  will  now  be  given.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great  many  of  the  French  dialect 
traits  which  are  seen  in  the  dialect  of  Carleton  appear  not  only  in  one,  but  in  two, 
or  even  several  French  dialects.  Therefore  the  difficulty  becomes  at  once  apparent 
of  determining  from  which  province  any  particular  word  or  expression  common  to 
two  or  more  dialects  may  be  taken.  Moreover,  there  may  be  no  reason  why  such 
word  or  expression  may  not  have  come  into  the  Carleton  dialect  from  several  provinces 
at  about  the  same  time.  It  would  be  impracticable  in  a  summary  to  include  all  the 
features  noted  in  the  work  itself.  Therefore  an  effort  has  been  made  to  select 
thruout  the  Study  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the  formation  of  the  component 
parts.  These  traits  are  here  concisely  presented.  From  them,  viewed  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  quite  possible  to  draw  a  general  conclusion. 

Beginning  now  with  what  appears  to  be  of  the  least  importance  in  the 
dialect  composition,  that  is  with  traits  that  are  isolated  or  uncommon,  a  few  examples 
are  given  of  what  has  apparently  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  dialect  and  which  perhaps 
may  best  be  termed  sporadic  cases. 

List  74. 

p.  74,  9.  Special  cases,  no.  1 

p.  83,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  2 

p.  83,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  3 

p.  83,  5.  Special  cases,  no.  4 
p.  201,  no.  114 

1  ".  .  .  traversez  le  Poitou  et  le  Berry  dont  in  the  beginning  of  the  important  article:  Vie 

I'idiome  est   a   peu   pres  le  meme  que   celui  de  siidicestlichen    Dialekte    der    langue    d'o'il,    p.  3, 

Saintonee"  etc.,  p.  4  of  the  introduction  to  Jonain's  Franzosische  Studien,  III.  Band,  1882. 
Saintonge  dictionary.    Cf.  also  Goerlich's  remarks 


1 

ekartije 

ecarquiller 

Poitou 

2 

gald.s 

balance 

Geneva 

3 

yald'se 

balancer 

Geneva 

4 

galdsin 

balancine 

Geneva 

5 

lyret 

lurette 

Lorraine 
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Not  haying  found  nos.  2,  3,  and  4  in  the  dialect  dictionaries  of  Geneva  and 
Switzerland  which  were  available,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  do  belong  to  the 
Geneva  dialect. 

The  next  element,  of  comparatively  little  importance,  tho  more  so  than  the 
preceding,  is  the  possible  Picard  dialect  influence,  examples  of  which  are  the  following: 

List  75. 


1 

asaws:r 

a  savoir 

Pic, 

,  Ctr.  of  Fr,  Stge,  XVI 

p.  20,  list  12,  no.  7 

2 

asi.r 

asseoir 

Pic, 

,  Stge,  OFr. 

p.  144,  1 

3 

au 

aout 

Pic. 

,  Ctr.  of  Fr,  Stge,  XVI 

p.  21,  foot-note  6 

4 

faro 

faraud 

Pic, 

,  Ctr.  of  Fr,  Poit. 

p.  194,  no.  81 

5 

friko 

fricot 

Pic. 

p.  196,  no.  88 

6 

grifu 

(grichu) 

Pic. 

p.  196,  no.  93 

7 

barge 

carguer 

Pic, 

Stge. 

p.  199,  no.  101 

8 

limoro 

numero 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  91,  no.  7 

9 

marb 

marbre 

Pic. 

p.  240,  no.  82 

10 

ostine 

obstine 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor.,  Stge., 

,XVI 

p.  66,  3,  no.  1 

11 

pepe.r 

pepere 

Pic, 

Poit. 

p.  210,  no.  146 

12 

pomonik 

pulmonique 

Pic, 

Norm.,  XVI 

p.  211,  no.  154 

13 

pursyi:r 

poursuivre 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor,  Stge, 

OFr. 

p.  147,  9 

14 

sjo 

seau 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Lorr,  Nor.. 

,XVI 

p.  36,  no.  12 

15 

sy 

sur 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor..  XVI 

p.  171.  no.  35 

16 

r* 

chez 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor,  Stge, 

,XVI 

p.  172,  no.  36 

17 

taile.'r 

(tout  a 
l'heure) 

Pic, 

Ch,  Lorr..  Rouchi. 

p.  164,  no.  25 

18 

5>?je 

gesier 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor. 

p.  35,  Spec,  cases,  no. 

16 

19 

genes 

jeunesse 

Pic, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor. 

p.  219,  no.  195 

20 

$yluvs:r 

jouchoir 

Pic. 

p.  85,  no.  8 

Here,  too,  what  belongs  to  Picard  alone  must  be  in  a  very  small  ratio.  For 
instance,  gykws.r  =  Fr.  juchoir  (origin  unknown,  H,  D.,  T.)  may  be  a  genuine  Picard 
form;  the  correspondence  between  the  two  words  in  Picard  and  in  French  being 
precisely  like  that  of  the  well  known  case  of  Pic.  camp  =  Fr.  champ.  There  may 
be  other  words,  too,  in  the  list  that  are  legitimate  native  Picard  forms,  tho,  as  is 
seen,  most  of  the  words  belong  as  well  to  some  other  dialect  or  dialects.  This 
comparatively  small  list,  then,  shows  relatively,  in  a  general  way,  the  importance, 
small   indeed,  of  Picard  influence  as  a  factor  in  the  make-up  of  the  Carleton  French. 

Next  in  order  as  a  factor  of  apparently  greater  moment  than  the  Picard, 
come  the  traces  in  the  Carleton  French  of  the  Norman  dialect  features.  Here  again, 
because  of  the  identity  of  the  forms  in  other  dialects  with  those  in  the  Norman 
itself,  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  say  to  wiiat  extent  the  Carleton  speech  is 
indebted    particularly   to   it.     The   following   list,   however,  will  show  some  of  the 
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Norman  features  together  with  those  of  other  dialects  entering  into  the  composition 
of  Carleton  French. 


List  76. 


a  bri^.s  lco:r 
am^re 
apl5:b 
(ataxl  sez) 

5  aste.r 

6  batdri 

7  bote 

8  fcso 

9  debaga^e 

10  eskus 

11  eju 

12  ejus 

13  fla.b 

14  flo 

15  (/u 

16  ts#,  m£ 

17  ha 

18  M'fe 

19  fca:i  e 

20  w?£  to 

21  meta:j 

22  miM 

23  myi 

24  mX- 

25  «« 

26  ostine 

27  />a£e 

28  |>?as 

29  pomonik 

30  ^y 

31  j>  it  r  s  >(i:r 

32  rdbu.r  (a) 

33  s;o 


(a  bras  le  corps) 

amarrer 

aplombs 

(attendre  ses) 
a  cette  heure 
batterie 
(hotter) 
pesat 

(debagager) 
(secousse)    cf.   OFr. 


Cf.  for  this  sound  p.  10,  1  and 

Nor.  p 

Nor.  p 

Nor.  p 


Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr..  XVI 


Nor, 

Nor. 
Nor.. 
Nor. 
Xur. 


Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  OFr. 


OFr. 


esquerre. 
et  ou 

et  ou  est-ce  que 
flamme 
ileau 
gars 
ici 

camp  (sur  le) 

canter 

quand  et 

mais  que 

(for  Fr.  metaux) 

mitan 

mucre 

nid 

neuf 

obstine 

(pagee) 

place 

pulmonique 

plus 

poursuivre 

rebours  (a)  adv. 
seau 


See  Dunn 


cf.  Nor.  iou 

cf.  Nor.  ious,  iousque 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  OFr. 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  XVI 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  OFr. 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr. 

Nor. 

Nor. 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr. 

Nor. 

Nor.,  OFr.  mitaille 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Poit.,  OFr. 

Nor.,  OFr. 

Nor.,  Poit.,  Stge. 

Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  OFr. 

Nor..  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic,  Stge., 

XVI 
Nor.,  OFr. 

Nor..  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Poit. 
Nor..  Pic.  (XVI  poumonique) 
Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr. 
Nor..  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic.  Stge., 

OFr. 
Nor..  Ctr.  of  Fr. 
Nor.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Lorr.,  Pic, 

stge.  (XVI  seo) 


foot-note  7 
,  188,  cf.  no.  55 
177,  no.  9 
.  180,  no.  21 

163,  no.  3 

184,  no.  35 
186,  no.  47 
191,  no.  67 

l'.'l,  no.  68 
64,  Note 


167,  no.  8 

167,  no.  8 
66,  6. 
39,  no.  3 
99,  3 

73,     list 
no.  10 

200,  no.  106 
200,  no.  107 
171,  no.  22 
173,  no.  18 

204,  no.  121 

205,  no.  124 

207,  no.  134 

208,  no.  137 
70,  6. 

66,  3,  no.  1 

209,  no.  145 
211.  no.  152 
211.  no.  154 

168,  6" 
147,  9. 

170,  no.  9 
36,  no.  12 

34 


47, 
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,'51 

stoi 'fml 

(souris  cliauve) 

Nor.. 

Ch.,  Ctr.  of  Fr.. 

Stge. 

p.  69,  Note 

35 

1" 

chez 

Nor., 

Pic,  Stge.,  XVI 

p.  172,  no.  36 

36 

vslime 

venimeux 

Nor. 

Ch. 

p.  92.  no.  15 

37 

fsrgo:d 

(gergaude) 

Nor. 

p.  219,  no.  194 

38 

,-'';/' 

gesier 

Nor.. 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Tic. 

p.  35.  Spec,  cases, 
no.  16 

39 

genes 

jeunesse 

Nor., 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic. 

p.  219,  no.  195 

40 

?yce 

jucher 

Nor. 

p.  85,  no.  7 

41 

$vo 

cheval 

Nor., 

XVI 

p.  81,  list  52, 
no.  4;  p.  110,  7 

42 

%V0 

cheveux 

Nor., 

XVI 

p.81,list52,no.8 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  words  noted  in  the  above  list  is  that  the 
Norman  dialect  has  made  its  influence  more  plainly  felt  upon  the  Carleton  speech 
than  has  the  Picard  dialect.  And,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  list  76  with  the 
following  lists  77  and  78,  less  plainly  than  the  Center  of  France  and  Saintonge  dialects. 

Just  as  the  vocabulary  of  the  dialects  of  the  various  French  provinces  is  in 
many  cases  similar  or  identical,  so,  too,  the  phonology  of  these  dialects  is  in  many 
instances  the  same  or  nearly  so.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  determine  in  how 
far  the  phonology  of  any  of  the  provincial  dialects  influences  the  Carleton  speech, 
the  difficulty  is  practically  the  same  as  that  just  met  with  in  attempting  to  show 
the  influence  of  the  vocabulary  of  any  one  of  the  French  dialects  on  the  Acadian  dialect. 

In  regard  to  what  is  often  termed  the  Norman  a  (see  no.  1  in  the  above 
list)  that  is  the  o  described  in  the  first  seven  lists  of  this  Study,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  more  characteristic  of  Normandy  than  of  other  provinces.1  In  a  word, 
this  pronunciation  is  simply  a  widely  known  provincial  trait.  In  like  manner,  a 
number  of  other  traits  of  phonology  which  the  French  dialects  have  in  common,  may 
easily  be  cited  to  show  that  there  is  little  reason  to  ascribe  such  a  feature  to  one 
particular  dialect  rather  than  to  another. 

Taking  up  now  the  elements  of  Center  of  France  French  which  appear  in 
the  Carleton  dialect,  it  must  be  obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  following  list  that 
such  elements  are  more  numerous  than  those  noted  in  Picard  and  in  Norman.  Besides 
the  likeness  of  words,  some  comparisons  can  easily  be  made  of  similarity  to  or  identity 
of  some  of  the  features  of  the  phonology  with  those  described  in  the  Carleton  dialect. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Carleton  speech  has  taken  these  traits  directly 
from  Center  of  France  French;  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable;  but 
inasmuch  as  many  of  these  same  features  are  those  of  Ue-de-France,  or  old  French, 
or  of  some  other  province,  they  may  quite  as  well  be  taken  from  there. 


List  77. 

1  ,yi  {$  ;tjt) 

2  al  (a) 


hais  (je  hais)  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI  p.  145.  2. 

elle  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  XVI  p.  116.  4. 


See  the  dialect  dictionaries  under  a,  particularly  Jaubert. 
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3  al  (c  i)  aille  (qu'il) 

4  ahjmsl  alumelle 

5  a  mate  (for  ce  matin) 

6  amice  ami  tie 

(and  many  like  words) 

7  asaive.r  a  savoir 

8  aste.r  a  cette  heure 

9  au  aout 


Ctr.  of  Fr. 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  OFr.  alemele 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge. 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic,  Stge.,  XVI 
Ctr.  of  Fr..  Nor.,  XVI 
Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic,  Stge.,  XVI 


p.  135,  top 
|).  170,  no.  8 
p.  163,  no.  2 
p.  86,  list  51 

p.  20,  list  12.  no.  7 
p.  1G3,  no.  3 
p.  21,  3,  no.  9,  and 
foot-note  6 


10 

baJje 

balayer 

Ctr.  of  Fr.  (1740) 

p.35,  Spec  cas.,  no. 3 

11 

barode 

(renverser) 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

1».  184,  no.  34 

12 

her,  fer,  ger, 
Jeer,  per,  ter 

for  bre,  fre,  tre, 
etc. 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  XVI 

p.  93 

13 

e  (=  ei) 

for  Fr.  e 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  cf.  OFr.  forms: 
frere,  mere,  pere 

pp.  24,  25 

14 

fal  (c  i) 

faille  (qu'il) 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  156,  no.  4 

15 

faro 

faraud 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic. 

p.  194,  no.  81 

16 

A 

faite 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  OFr.  fast,  feste 

p.  195,  no.  84 

17 

fla:b 

flamme 

( !tr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Stge.,  OFr. 

p.  06,  6. 

18 

flo 

fleau 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Xor,  Stge.,  XVI 

p.  39,  no.  3 

19 

forbi.r 

fourbir 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  38,  5.  Spec,  cases 

(and  like  words) 

20 

fret 

froid 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI 

p.  73,  list  47,  no.  9 

21 

9^ 

gars 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Stge.,  OFr. 
nom.  gars 

p.  99,  no.  3 

22 

kataplam 

cataplasme 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  78,  Xote 

23 

kate 

(catin) 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge. 

p.  199,  no.  104 

24 

kd:t  e 

quand  et 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor. 

p.  171,  no.  22 

25 

Tcatepitn 

catechisme 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge. 

p.  78.  Note 

26 

kastonad 

cassonade 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  XVI 

p.  75,  no.  3 

27 

ltd/ 

lundi 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  58,  7 

28 

Ihmro 

numero 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Pic. 

p.  91,  no.  7 

29 

mwtr 

menteur 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI 

p.  95.  list  60.  no.  9 

30 

mitd 

mitan 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Poit.,  OFr. 

p.  205.  no.  124 

31 

ne 

neuf 

Ctr.  of  Fr..  Nor.,  OFr. 

p.  70.  0. 

32 

o  =  Fr.  o  before  final  r  (fo.r) 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  37,    list  25,    and 

following  list 

33 

obli 

oubli 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  38.  5.,  no.  7 

34 

o'^ordi[i 

aujourd'hui 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI 

p.  38.  5.,  no.  8 

35 

ostine 

obstiner 

Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Pic,  Stge.. 
XVI 

p.  66,  3. 

36 

e  (closed 
quality) 

eu 

Ctr.  of  Fr..  XVI 

p.  42,  2.,  and  foot- 
note 3 
34* 
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37  y  eur  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI  p.  95.  lists  60,  61; 

cf.  p.  43.  list  30 

38  plus  place  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Poit.  p.  211,  no.  152 

39  phfnic  plainer  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  211.  no.  153 

40  preti  preteur  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  95,  list  61,  no.  5 

41  pursi{i:r  poursnivre  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Pic,  Stge.,    p.  147,  9. 

OFr. 

42  py  plus  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.  p.  168,  6° 

43  rdtir&s  retirance  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI  p.  213,  no.  166 

44  rodr  rOdeur  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI  p.  95,  list  60,  no.  12 

45  sej5  sillon  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  XVI  p.  27^  6.,  no.  10 

46  sjo  seau  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Lorr.,  Nor.,  Pic.    p.  36,  no.  12 

(XVI  seo) 

47  sije  (siler)  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  214,  no.  172 

48  sur  sous  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  98,  no.  6 

49  surifod  souris  chauve  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Ch.,  Nor.,  Stge.  p.  69.  Note 

50  sy  sur  Ctr.  of  Fr..  Nor..  Pic,  Stge.,  p.  171,  no.  35 

XVI 

51  fese  secher  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  77,  list  49,  no.  5 

52  fo  chez  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Pic,  Stge.,    p.  172.  no.  36     ■ 

XVI 

53  u  (aruze)  =  Fr.  o  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  47,  list  35 

54  y  =  Fr.  eu  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Stge.,  XVI  p.  50,  list  36 

55  vol  (c  i)  vaille  (qu'il)  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  156,  no.  4 

56  ive  =  Fr.  oir  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  XVI  p.  96,  list  62 

57  zizje  gesier  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  Pic.  p.  35,  Sp.  cas.,  no.  16 

58  zys  juste  Ctr.  of  Fr.  p.  78,  list  51.  no.  8 

59  zval,  zvo  cheval.  chevaux  Ctr.  of  Fr.,  Nor.,  XVI  p.  81.  4,  and  p.  110,  7 

From  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  phonology  of  the  above  list,  the  most 
striking  features  may  be  briefly  resumed  thus:  1°.  c  =  Fr.  e  in  such  words  as  arje.r, 
fre.r,  me:r,  pe:r,  a  very  closed  sound  which  Jaubert  writes  ei, '  which  may  be  even  closer 
than  the  Carleton  e  in  these  words  (no.  13);  2°.  o  =  Fr.  o  before  final  r  in  such 
words  as  fo:r,  so.r,  to:r  (no.  32);  3°.  o  for  FrTou  in  many  words  such  as  forbi.r, 
obli  (nos.  19  and  33);  4°.  u  for  Fr.  o  in  many  words  like  aruze  (no.  53);  5".  y  = 
Fr.  initial  eu  in  many  learned  words  like  yzm,  etc.  (no.  54);  6°.  -lor,  for,  gor,  lor, 
por,  tor  =  Fr.  bre,  fre,  gre,  ere,  pre,  tre  (no.  12);  7".  r  =  Fr.  final  -eur:  rodr, 
marfy  (no.  37);  8".  tee  =  Fr.  final  -oir:  mu/'ive  =  Fr.  muchoir  (no.  56);  9°.  c  = 
Fr.  /,•  before  front  vowels:  ct_  =  Fr.  tiens  (no.  6);  10°.  z  =  Fr.  ch^jn  cases  like 
zval,  zvo  (no.  59).  This  list  might,  like  the  above  (76).  easily  be  made  more  complete. 
It  might  have  been  noted  above  that  a  =  Fr.  e  before  r  +  consonant,  very  generally 


1  1  take  this  to  be  uot  a  diphthong  but  a  very  closed  sound. 
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tliruout  the  Center  of  France,  a  trait  which  applies  to  a  large  class  of  words.  It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  nearly  all  of  these  features,  if  indeed  not  all,  are  found 
in  the  surrounding  dialects;  so  that  the  influence  of  this  particular  French  dialect, 
like  that  of  the  others  upon  the  ( 'arleton  speech,  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Nevertheless 
the  list  itself  is  the  best  advocate  of  what  the  possible  influence  may  have  been,  and 
as  such  it  seems  fitting  to  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself. 

Next,  as  appears,  in  relative  importance  of  dialect  influence  upon  Carleton 
French,  come  the  traces  of  the  dialect  of  Saintonge.  Indeed,  whether  the  Carleton 
dialect  contains  more  Saintonge  or  Center  of  France  characteristics,  is  so  much  the 
more  difficult  to  say  inasmuch  as  these  traits  are,  as  has  just  been  noted,1  in  so 
very  many  instances  identical  or  nearly  so.  The  similarity  of  the  above  list  77  to 
that  of  Saintonge  which  here  follows  will  be  at  once  obvious. 


List  78. 


1 

a 

a 

Stge. 

p.  169,  no.  1 

2 

clj    cXl 

elle 

Stge., 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  XVI 

p.  116,  4. 

3 

agrt 

(mauvais)  grains 

Stge. 

p.  21,  no.  1  at  the  top 

4 

a  mate 

(for  ce  matin) 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  163,  no.  2 

5 

asawe.r 

a  savoir 

Stge., 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Pic,  XVI 

p.  20,  list  12,  no.  7 

6 

asi:r 

(asseoir) 

Stge, 

Pic,  OFr. 

p.  144,  3".  1. 

7 

au 

aout 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Pic,  XVI 

p.  21,  3,  no.  9,  and 

foot-note  6 

8 

balje 

balayer 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor.  (1740) 

p.  35,  no.  3 

9 

bajet 

baguette 

Stge. 

p.  88,  list  56,  no.  1 

10 

ber,  for,  gor, 
l-0r,per,  tor 

for  bre,  fre,  gre, 
ere,  pre,  tre 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  93 

11 

burase 

(bourasser) 

Stge, 

from  OFr.  bourre 

p.  189,  no.  61 

12 

bn^'Se 

brasser 

Stge, 

OFr. 

p.  188,  no.  55 

13 

dezabrjc 

(desabrier) 

Stge, 

cf.  OFr.  adj.  desabric 

p.  192,  no.  73 

14 

elcarde 

(carder) 

Stge. 

p.  64,  no.  4 

15 

fajo 

(feve) 

Stge, 

Nor. 

p.  195,  no.  83 

16 

flfcb 

flamme 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor,  OFr. 

p.  66,  6.  Spec,  case 

17 

flo 

fleau 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  XVI 

p.  39,  no.  3 

18 

9^ 

gars 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  Nor,  OFr. 

p.  99,  no.  3 

19 

x  (=  ?,  h,  f)  =     ¥v.g,j,h,ch 

Stge. 

p.  103,  list  66 

20 

Jiarge 

carguer 

Stge, 

Pic 

p.  199,  no.  101 

21 

kataplam 

cataplasme 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr,  XVI 

p.  78,  Note 

22 

Jcatt 

catin 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  199,  no.  104 

23 

katefim 

catechisme 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  78,  Note 

24 

l?%i 

(longi) 

Stge, 

OFr. 

p.  201,  no.  112 

1  See  p.  263,  foot-note  1. 
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25 

mild 

(mitan) 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr, 

Poit, 

OFr. 

p.  205,  no.  124 

26 

»i  n-lir; : : 

mortaise 

Stge., 

XVI 

p.  205.  no.  126 

27 

muyte 

meunier 

Stge. 

p.  206,  no.  131 

28 

mujase 

mouillasser 

Stge. 

p.  207,  no.  133 

29 

nil: 

nid 

Stge, 

Nor.,  Poit. 

p.  208,  no.  137 

30 

ostine 

obstine 

Stge . 

Ctr.  of  Fr, 

Xor.. 

Pic, 

p.  66,  3. 

XVI 

31 

pure 

pare 

Stge. 

p.  209,  no.  141 

32 

})iirs)[i:r 

poursuivre 

Stge, 
OF 

Ctr.  of  Fr, 
'r. 

Xor, 

Pic, 

p.  147,  9. 

33 

ro'fe.r 

ras  de  terre 

Stge. 

p.  212,  no.  161 

34 

rdxe 

ranger 

Stge. 

p.  213,  no.  164 

35 

sej5 

sillon 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

,  XVI 

p.  27,  6,  no.  10 

36 

sjo 

seau 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr, 

Pic,  Lorr. 

p.  36,  no.  12 

(XVI  sco) 

37 

sije 

(siler) 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

p.  214,  no.  172 

38 

sy 

sur 

Stge.. 

Ctr.  of  Fr. 

.  XVI 

p.  171,  no.  35 

39 

surifo 

souris  chauve 

Stge, 

Ch,  Ctr.  of  Fr, 

Xor. 

p.  69.  Xote 

40 

farfe:j 

cerfeuil 

Stge. 

p.  77,  list  49,  no 

.  1 

41 

fe 

chez 

Stge, 

Xor,  Pic, 

XVI 

p.  172,  no.  36 

42 

u 

=  Fr.  o 

Stge., 

Ctr.  of  Fr., 

,  XVI 

p.  47.  list  35 

43 

y 

=  Fr.  en  initial 

Stge, 

Ctr.  of  Fr, 

XVI 

p.  50,  list  36 

44 

ive 

=  Fr.  final  -oir 

Stge., 

Ctr.  of  Fr.. 

,  XVI 

p.  96,  list  62 

45 

J 

=  Fr.  gu  before 
front  vowels 

Stge. 

'  p.  88,  list  56 

46 

vijo:r 

vigueur 

Stge. 

p.  88,  list  56,  no 

.8 

47 

js:r 

guere 

Stge. 

p.  88,  list  56,  no. 

14 

48 

jicl 

guide 

Stge. 

p.  88,  list  56,  no. 

18 

49 

3* 

gueux 

Stge. 

p.  88,  list  56,  no. 

23 

50 

jo:z 

gueuse 

Stge. 

p.  88,  list  56,  no. 

25 

To  mention,  then,  as  under  the  preceding  list  some  of  the  most  frequently 
recurring  features,  there  are  to  be  noted:  1".  Cases  of  dialect  u  =  Fr.  o  as  in 
ridi.r  =  Fr.  rotir,  uie  =  Fr.  oter  (no.  42).  This  occurs,  as  mentioned  in  list  36  a, 
p.  49,  in  many  Acadian  districts  (tho  not  in  Carleton)  regularly  before  m  or  n  + 
so-called  mute  e.  2°.  y  =  Fr.  eu  initial  in  learned  words,  particularly  proper  names 
(no.  43).  3".  her,  for,  ger,  Jeer,  per,  tor  =  Fr.  bre,  fre,  gre,  ere,  pre,  Ire  (no.  10). 
4".  x  =  Fr.  ch  (no.  19).  5".  x  (=  Fr.  j)  (no.  19).  6°.  Cases  of  prefixed  e  or  e  like 
ekarde,  sstaty  (no.  14).  7".  j  =  Fr.  gu  before  front  vowels  (nos.  9,  45).  8°.  we  = 
Fr.  final  oir  (no.  44). 

Of  all  the  traits  noted  either  in  the  Saintonge  or  Center  of  France  dialect, 
there  is  one  that  has  left  its  impress  not  only  on  the  Carleton  dialect  but  on  the 
popular  speech  heard  thruout  Acadia  and  Canada:  that  represented  by  the  character 
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x  (see  p.  103,  list  GG).  Another  marked  Saintonge  trait  in  Carleton  French  is  that 
of  dialect  j  =  Fr.  gu  before  front  vowels,  occurring  in  a  long  list  of  words.  The 
striking  peculiarity  current  in  XVIth  century  French,  as  well  as  to-day  in  the  Sain- 
tonge  dialect,  of  the  plural  with  the  first  person,  as  for  example  z  avj5  =  Fr. 
(j'avions)  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Carleton  speech.  This  may  be  owing  to 
educational  or  possibly  other  influences.  It  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
morphology  of  other  Acadian  districts.  It  now  must  appear  quite  plain  from  the 
dialect  lists  already  given  in  this  summary  that  the  Center  of  France  and 
Saintonge  dialects  have  contributed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  French 
dialects  to  Carleton  French.  The  similarities  and  identities  of  the  Center  of 
France  and  Saintonge  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  question  of  precedence  of 
influence  of  either  one  of  these  dialects  over  the  other  upon  the  Carleton  speech 
largely  conjectural.  Then,  too,  because  of  this  very  likeness,  the  question  here  has 
really  no  capital  importance,  for  the  two  lists  tell  practically  the  same  story  with 
merely  local  variations. 

The  popular  French  in  and  about  Paris  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
work  of  philological  interest,  among  the  latest  and  best  of  which  is  Beyer  and  Passy's 
Elementarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Franzosisch.1  The  present  Study  of  an  Acadian 
French  Dialect,  nearly  the  same  in  form  and  substance  as  found  here,  had  been  written 
before  the  Elementarbuch  appeared.  After  the  appearance  of  this  latter  work,  it 
became  plain  that  its  two  well  known  authors  had  recorded  many  linguistic  features 
found  in  the  present  Study  and,  moreover,  explained  them  better  than  it  was  possible 
for  the  author  of  the  Study  to  do.  It  became  more  than  ever  apparent  that  the 
Carleton  speech  is  essentially  nothing  other  than  popular  spoken  French  such  as  was 
more  common  some  fifty  years  ago  than  to-day  among  the  uneducated  in  the  rural 
districts  about  Paris,  and  even  in  Paris  itself.  Of  late  years,  education  has  in  a 
great  measure  caused  many  of  these  speech  traits  to  disappear.  Yet  even  to-day,  in 
some  very  provincial  nooks,  where  the  efforts  of  civilization  have  made  but  little 
headway,  many  of  the  same  characteristic  features  of  these  modes  of  speech  may  still 
be  recognized.  Not  only  in  these  provincial  nooks,  but  even  in  the  unstudied  popular 
language  of  Paris  itself,  these  traits  are  apparent,  as  must  be  evident  from  a  perusal 
of  Beyer  and  Passy's  book.  Two  other  works  to  which  reference  has  freely  been 
made,  one  by  Agnel,  the  other  by  Nisard,  bear  direct  testimony  to  the  essential 
identity  of  the  Carleton  dialect  and  of  that  popular  speech  heard  in  the  rural  districts 
about  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  city  itself.  This  identity  can  best  be  seen  at  a  glance 
by  presenting  a  list  of  common  characteristics  as  has  been  done  in  showing  dialect 
influence,  with  references  to  where  they  are  noted  in  this  Study. 

pp.  10-11,  §  II 
XVI  p.  95.  Note 

1   See   the  articles  in  connection  with  this  vol.  VIII,  1893,  pp.  161-6,  193-!),  242-3.  The  second 

book  by  A.  Rambeau  in  Modern  languages  notes,  edition  appeared  in  1905. 


List  79. 

1     o 

=  Fr.  d 

2     i/6,  L/6r 

arbre 

272 
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3 

a 

=  Fr.  e  in  verte 

XVI 

pp.  18-19 

4 

a,  al 

elle 

X  V 1 

p.  116,  4. 

5 

<■*./'■■>;  ?  aji 

hair,  je  hais 

XVI 

p.  145,  2. 

6 

a  mate 

(for)  ce  matin 

p.  170,  at  the  top 

7 

amlet 

omelette 

XVI 

p.  23,  6. 

8 

animo 

(animal) 

p.  110,  7. 

9 

apsolyme,  apse 

absolnment,  absent 

p.  67,  3. 

10 

are 

aurai 

XVI 

p.  131,  4. 

11 

arkagu 

acajou 

p.  221,  no.  4 

12 

armanak 

almanach 

p.  97,  list  63,  no.  2 

13 

asawe.r 

a  savoir 

XVI 

p.  20.  list  12,  no.  7 

14 

asi.r 

(asseoir) 

OFr. 

p.  144.  1. 

15 

a  ste.r 

a  cette  heure 

XVI 

p.  170,  at  the  top 

16 

a  vu 

(avez-vous) 

XVI 

p.  132,  6. 

17 

awsn 

avoine 

XVI 

p.  61,  list  40,  no.  2 

18 

&:  inula 

Fr.  -in:  moulin 

p.  54.  list  36  A 

19 

e:  kimt 

Fr.  -en:  comment 

p.  56,  list  36C 

20 

her,  der,  fer,  per,  tor, 

bre,  dre,  fre,  pre,  tre,  vre 

p.  93,  list  57 

21 

ver 
duta:s 

(doutance) 

OFr. 

p.  192,  no.  75 

22 

dy  e.  g.  dy  b5  stAf 

du  e.  g.  du  bon  "stuff" 

p.  250,  no.  143 

23 

e  in  arje:r,  fre.r,  me:r, 
pe:r 

e  in  arriere,  frere,  mere, 
pere 

XVI 

pp.  24,  25,  list  13,  14 

24 

eskdht,  estaty 

squelette,  statue 

XVI 

p.  64,  list 

25 

tsliy.z,  escy.z,  espre 

excuse,  expres 

OFr. 

p.  77,  list  50 

26 

a  in  %(d)val,  f(d)m£ 

"mute"  e  in  cheval,  chemin 

p.  106,  foot-note  4 

27 

fatilc 

fatigue 

p.  84, 4.  Spec,  cas.,  no.  2 

28 

fld.b 

flamme 

OFr. 

p.  66,  6.  Special  case 

29 

ganif 

canif 

XVI 

p.  82,  list  53,  no.  4 

30 

gerjie 

grenier 

p.  95.  Xote 

31 

J^:h 

diable 

p.  83,  Note 

32 

Jams 

diamant 

p.  83,  Xote 

33 

J* 

dieu 

p.  83.  Note 

34 

i 

=  Fr.  il 

XVI 

p.  116.  3. 

35 

leas 

casque 

p.  78,  list  51,  no.  5 

36 

kterte 

clarte 

XVI 

p.  31,  no.  4 

37 

hek,  coJc,  ksJc,  csh 

quel  que 

XVI 

p.  113,  7,  (end) 

38 

hekce,  ktJcoe,  csJcds 

quelqu'nn 

XVI 

p.  128,  §LI(A),  no.  2 

39 

hrij;ity:r 

creature 

p.  36,  no.  6 

40 

kuvri,  ofri,  sufri,  uvri 

(couvert),    (offert), 
(souffert),  (ouvert) 

p.  147,  7. 

41 

-ce 

-tie 

p.  86,  list  54 

42 

eel 

quel 

p.  127,  1°. 
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43 

Fr.  whispered  I 

unrepresented 

XVI 

p.  90,  4. 

44 

lasel  (Canadian  form) 

(la  celle) 

p.  126,  2. 

45 

le  (fst  le) 

le  (faites-le) 

XVT 

p.  117,  7. 

46 

matti 

matin 

p.  54,  list  36  A,  no.  12 

47 

mud5,  mude,  mu 

:d 

moulons,  moulez, 

moulent 

p.  151,  no.  6 

48 

mwsce 

moitie 

p.  87,  list  54, 

no. 

18 

49 

H 

=  Fr.  ni  + 

vo^ 

-el 

XVI 

p.  101,  list  64 

50 

o  (fo:r) 

=  Fr.  o  befoi 

•e  r  final  (fort) 

p.  37,  list  25 

51 

om$ord%i 

aujourd'hui 

XVI 

p.  38,  5.  8p.  cas., 

no.  8 

52 

optani:r 

obtenir 

, 

p.  67,  list  44, 

no. 

12 

53 

ostine 

obstine 

XVI 

p.  66,  3. 

54 

r  or  very  close 

e 

=  Fr.  final 

-ear 

XVI 

p.  95,  list  60, 

61 

55 

or  (see  no.  20) 

=  Fr.  re  in 

bre, 

fre,  etc. 

XVT 

p.  93,  list  57 

56 

potnn 

poitrine 

p.  40,  Note 

57 

]>ursi[i:r 

poursuivre 

XVI 

p.  147,  9. 

58 

Fr.  whispered  r 

unrepresented 

XVI 

p.  97,  7. 

59 

Set   vu 

savez-vous 

XVI 

p.  132,  6. 

60 

sjo 

seau 

XVI 

p.  36.  no.  12 

61 

soyie 

soigneux 

XVI 

p.  40,  Note 

62 

sy 

sur 

XVI 

p.  171,  no.  35 

63 

si[Ul,  (Canadian) 

celui-la 

p.  126,  2. 

64 

syme 

seiner 

p.  52,  no.  10 

65 

t  (before  a  vow< 

*) 

=  Fr.  tu 

XVI 

p.  116,  2. 

66 

ti  interrogative 

XVI 

pp.  133-4,  Note 

67 

ablid.s 

(oubliance) 

XVI 

p.  193,  cf.  no. 

75 

68 

wte 

oter 

p.  48,  no.  16 

69 

y$en 

Eugene 

XVI 

p.  50,  list  36, 

no. 

8 

70 

vakab5 

vagabond 

XVI 

p.  84, 4.  Spec,  i 

2&S.. 

,no.5 

71 

v slime,  Quebec  v 

lime 

venimeux 

XVI 

p.  92,  no.  15 

72 

ive,  ws 

=  Fr.  oi 

XVI 

p.  61,  Note 

73 

we 

=  Fr.  -oir 

XVI 

p.  96,  list  62 

74 

ji 

lui 

p.  117,  5. 

75 

jo 

leur 

p.  117,  6. 

As  stated  above,  Beyer  and  Passy's  Elementarbuch  appeared  when  the  present 
Study  was  practically  complete.  Quite  a  number  of  dialect  works  had  been  carefully 
consulted  thruout  the  preparation  of  the  Study  with  the  object  in  view  of  trying  to 
prove  conclusively  the  identity  of  some  one  of  the  dialects  examined  with  that  of 
Carleton-French.  As  has  been  shown  above  under  the  Picard,  Norman,  Center  of 
France,  and  Saintonge  lists,  most  of  the  dialects  already  investigated  contain  man} 
features  in  common.  Nevertheless  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  dialects 
examined  fail  to  reveal  so  many  and  such  traits  in  common  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  common  origin   of  any  one  and  of  the  Acadian-French  dialect.    But  in 
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the  Elementarbuch  will  be  found  a  phonology  and  a  morphology  which,  in  the  most 
essential  features,  are  those  of  the  dialect  of  Carleton.  Moreover,  the  continual 
references  to  the  spoken  language  in  and  about  Paris  in  Agnel  and  Xisard,  pointing 
to  identical  traits,  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  popular  Parisian 
speech  and  that  of  the  Carleton  dialect.  To  resume  briefly  these  essentials,  we 
have:  1".  o  =  Fr.  a  (no.  1).  2".  a  =  Fr.  e  before  r  +  pronounced  consonant 
(no.  3).  3".  d  =  Fr.  in  (no.  18).  4°.  i  —  Fr.  an  (no.  19).  5°.  e  =  Fr.  t  in 
such  words  as  frbre,  mere,  pere  (no.  23).  G°.  Types  like  tslcdht  =  Fr.  squelette 
(no.  24).  7°.  Types  like  eshy:z  =  Fr.  escuse  (no.  25).  8".  Omission  of  Fr. 
so-called  c  mute  iu  cases  like  pal  =  Fr.  cheval,  fmi,  fmd  =  Fr.  chemin 
(no.  26).  9°.  o  =  Fr.  o  before  final  r:  fo:r  =  Fr.  fort  (no.  50).  10".  e  or  r 
=  Fr.  final  -cur  (no.  54).  11°.  u  in  many  words  for  Fr.  0:  wte  =  Fr.  ote  (no.  68), 
as  well  as  the  reverse  0  =  Fr.  ou:  o^ordvi  (no.  51).  12°.  y  =  Fr.  initial  eu  in 
names  particularly  (no.  69).  13°.  we  and  ivs  =  Fr.  oi  (no.  72).  14°.  tve  =  Fr.  final 
-oir  (no.  73).  15°.  Unvoicing  of  voiced  consonants  in  cases  like  optdni.r  —  Fr.  obtenir 
(no.  52).  16".  Further,  total  assimilation  of  voiced  consonants  in  cases  like  ostine  = 
Fr.  obstine  (no.  53).  17".  Insertion  of  a  j  before  front  vowels  in  cases  like  eel  = 
Fr.  quel  (no.  42),  merely  a  k  pronounced  farther  forward  than  the  French  k.  18°.  c 
=  Fr.  t  +  i  +  vowel:  mwece  =  Fr.  moitie  (no.  41).  19".  Fr.  whispered  final  I 
unrepresented  (no.  43).  20".  Fr.  whispered  final  r  unrepresented  (no.  58).  21".  n 
=  Fr.  ni  +  vowel  (no.  49).  22°.  bor,  dor,  for,  per,  ter,  ver  =  Fr.  bre,  dre,  fre,  pre, 
ire,  vre  (no.  20,  or  no.  55).  23".  Compare  the  table  of  personal  pronouns  in  the 
Carleton  dialect  (p.  115)  with  that  of  Beyer  and  Passy  (p.  123  of  the  Elementarbuch): 
5  =  Fr.  je,  t  =  Fr.  tu  (no.  65).  i  =  Fr.  il  (no.  34);  a  or  al  =  Fr.  elle.  24°.  The 
identity  of  the  verb  structure  in  the  popular  spoken  French  and  in  the  Carleton 
dialect  suggested,  as  already  noted,  (p.  130,  Note)  following  Beyer  and  Passy's  classi- 
fication. It  seems  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  numerous  identical  features  recorded 
under  the  verb  itself  (pp.  129-162).  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  piece  of  evidence 
of  all,  pointing  directly  to  the  identity  of  popular  Parisian  French  and  of  the 
dialect  of  Carleton,  is  the  striking  feature  in  both  of  the  non-existence  of  the  preterit 
tense  and  consequently  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  This  trait,  as  Beyer  and  Passy 
remark,  (printing  purposely  the  observation  in  very  large  type),1  is  a  feature  of 
north  France  French.  The  dictionaries  of  the  center  and  south  of  France  all  indicate 
a  preterit  in  i  (written  is);  for  example  faimis,  j'allis,  j  couris,  etc.  This  preterit 
made  its  influence  felt  more  or  less  even  in  XVIth  century  literary  French.2  Here 
then,  in  this  important  feature,  it  is  clear  the  Acadian  dialect  has  followed  none  of 
those  south  of  France  dialects  as  Canadian  French  has  done;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  the  speech  of  Canadian  districts.  Some  years  ago,  in  an 
article   dealing   with   the  subject  of  American  French  dialect  comparison*  the  writer 


1  Elementarbuch    des    gesprochenen    Fran-  3  Modern   languages   notes,   February    1894, 
zosisch,  pp.  155-6.                                                            p.  56,  column  112. 

2  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  XVle  si'ecle  en 
France,  p.  237,  §  113. 
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of  this  Study  had  occasion  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  Professor  Elliott  showing 
what  investigation  then  disclosed  and  what  the  present  Study  has  verified:  ". . .  we 
often  find  to  our  surprise  in  these  Acadian  dialects  that  both  the  phonetics  and 
morphology  are  nearer  the  model  of  the  north  French  than  the  Canadian  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  .  .  ." ' 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  here  other  traits  of  common  identity  such  as  can 
readily  be  found  by  consulting  the  above  table.  This,  however,  seems  unnecessary 
in  order  to  establish  what  has  already  been  so  clearly  demonstrated. 

Having  now  shown  by  comparing  the  material  of  the  Carleton  dialect  with 
that  of  popular  French  that  the  two  dialects  are  essentially  identical,  the  question 
now  remains:  what  is  popular  spoken  French?  This  subject  already  mentioned 
(p.  271)  has  long  since  formed  the  theme  of  many  scholars  interested  in  the  spoken 
language;  and  among  them,  of  Agnel  and  of  Nisard,  to  whose  works  reference  has 
repeatedly  been  made  in  this  Study.  In  order  to  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  these 
scholars  have  compared  the  language  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  as  made 
known  thru  the  writers  of  those  times,  with  the  popular  language  in  and  about 
Paris.  In  this  way.  the  identity  of  the  main  features  of  the  phonology  and  morpho- 
logy of  XVth  and  XVIth  century  French  with  those  of  the  present  day  popular 
idiom  about  Paris  has  been  clearly  established.  Thruout  this  Study  not  only 
have  comparisons  with  other  dialects  been  constantly  made,  but  at  the  same  time 
comparisons  with  the  earlier  standard  French  have  been  repeatedly  noted.  Many 
have  been  the  traits  common  to  the  Acadian  dialect  and  to  the  other  French  dialects 
as  shown  in  the  list  summaries  74-78.  Yet  the  traits  found  to  be  identical  in  the 
dialect  and  in  the  French  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  far  outnumber  any 
others  made  the  subject  of  this  dialect  comparison.  The  result  of  this  final  comparison 
points  clearly  to  one  conclusion,  namely:  The  Carleton  speech  is  nothing  other  than 
the  old  idiom  of  the  forefathers  of  the  present  Carleton  Acadians.  The  latter  have 
retained  quite  perfectly  this,  at  the  present  day,  somewhat  antiquated  manner  of 
speech.  The  isolated  life  which  the  Acadians  have  led,  their  lack  of  education,  as 
well  as  of  almost  all  those  influences  which  have  rendered  standard  French  what  it 
is  to-day,  have  contributed  to  retain,  in  a  state  of  preservation  quite  intact,  the 
idiom  of  their  forefathers.  This  conclusion  can  best  be  drawn  by  the  student  of  this 
subject  from  the  following  summarized  table  of  references  to  features  of  the  Carleton 
dialect  identical  with  or  similar  to  those  of  XVIth  century  or  older  French. 

List  80. 


1 

L/fc,  wbr 

arbre 

XVI 

p.  95,  Xote 

2 

a  (vart) 

=  Fr.  e  before  final  r 
+  consonant 

XVI 

pp.  18,  19,  lists  10,  1 

3 

clly       O/V 

elle 

XVI 

p.  116,  4. 

4 

alymel 

alumelle,  OFr.  alemele 

p.  176,  no.  8 

1  American  journal  of  philology,   vol.  VII,  1886,  p.  143,  note. 
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5 

ami:  1 

omelette 

XVI 

p.  23,  6.,  no.  1 

6 

amjele 

emmieller 

OFr. 

p.  178,  no.  13 

7 

are 

aurai 

OFr. 

p.  131,  4. 

8 

;is,iwe:r 

a  savoir 

XVI 

p.  20,  list  12,  no.  7 

9 

a  si:r 

(asseoir) 
cf.  XVI  assisons-nous 

p.  144,  1. 

10 

asto.r 

a  cette  heure 

XVI 

p.  163,  no.  3 

11 

clU 

aout 

XVI 

p.  20,  list  12,  no.  9 

12 

a  vu 

avez-vous 

XVI 

p.  132,  6. 

13 

aji 

hais 

XVI 

p.  145,  2. 

14 

aw&n 

avoine 

XVI 

p.  61.  list  40,  no.  2 

15 

apte 

achete 

XVI 

p.  81,  no.  1 

16 

dfarze 

(enfarge),  OFr.  enfergier 

p.  182,  no.  27 

17 

balje 

balayer 

(1740) 

p.  35,  no.  3 

18 

ber,    far, 
per,  ter 

get;    Jcor, 

bre,   fre,   gre,  ere,  pre. 
tre 

XVI 

p.  93 

19 

br^'se 

brasser 

OFr. 

p.  188,  no.  55 

20 

burase 

(bourasser)    from    OFr. 
bourre 

p.  189,  no.  61 

21 

bz^ 

pesat 

OFr. 

p.  191.  no.  67 

22 

dezabrje,  i 

iezabrije 

(desabrier)  cf.  OFr.  adj. 
desabrie 

p.  192.  no.  73 

23 

ditsl 

(ditel) 

OFr. 

p.  192,  no.  74 

24 

dutd:s 

doutance,  OFr.  dotance 

p.  192,  no.  75 

25 

e  in  arje.r 
pe.r 

,  fre.r,  me:r, 

e  in  arriere,  frere,  mere, 
pere 

OFr. 

pp.  24,  25,  lists  13,  14 

26 

ecipola 

equipollent 

OFr. 

p.  193.  no.  76 

27 

eslidht,  estaty 

squelette,  statue 

XVI 

p.  64,  list,  nos.  10.  11 

28 

ssh/:z,  sscy.z 

excuse 

OFr. 

p.  77,  list  50,  no.  2 

29 

etale 

etaler 

OFr. 

p.  193,  no.  78 

30 

ezarbc 

(esherber) 

OFr. 

p.  194,  no.  79 

31 

a  in  z{d)val,  f{d)m£, 

cheval,  chemin 

OFr. 

p.  106,  foot-note  4 

f(d)m& 

32 

jlfcb 

namme 

OFr. 

p.  6<o.  6.  Special  case 

33 

flo 

flea  a 

XVI 

p.  39.  no.  3 

34 

fisy.r 

foncure,  OFr.  fons(e)nre 

p.  195,  no.  86 

35 

fret 

froid 

XVI 

p.  73.  list  47,  no.  9 

36 

9^ 

gars,  OFr.  gars  (subject 
case) 

p.  99.  no.  3 

37 

ganif 

canif 

XVI 

p.  82.  list  53,  no.  4 

38 

i 

=  Fr.  il 

XVI 

p.  116,  3. 

39 

Ufje:r 

cafe  tie  re 

XVI 

p.  198.  no.  99 

40 

hustonad 

cassonade 

XVI 

p.  75,  no.  3 
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41 

kataplam 

cataplasme 

cf.  OFr.  cataplamer 

p.  78,  Note 

42 

ka:t  e 

quand  et 

OFr. 

p.  171,  no.  22 

43 

Jcek,  csk 

quelque 

XVI 

p.  113,  7. 

44 

Jcekce,  cekai 

quelqu'un 

XVI 

p.  128,  list,  no.  2 

45 

Msrte 

clarte 

XVI 

p.  31,  no.  4 

46 

hri 

querir 

XVI 

p.  27,  6.  Spec,  cas.,  no.  4 

47 

Fr.  final  whispered 

I  unrepresented 

XVI 

p.  90,  4. 

48 

I  "mouillee" 

lost 

XVI 

p.  102,  3. 

49 

le  in  fet  le 

le  in:  faites-le 

XVI 

p.  117,  7. 

50 

Irzi 

(longi) 

OFr. 

p.  201,  no.  112 

51 

mekerdi 

mercredi 

XVI 

p.  94,  Remark,  no.  4 

52 

metci:j 

metal,  cf.  OFr.  mitaille 

p.  204,  no.  121 

53 

metive 

(metiver) 

OFr. 

p.  204,  no.  122 

54 

mita 

(mitan) 

OFr. 

p.  205,  no.  124 

55 

mortw&z 

mortaise 

XVI 

p.  205,  no.  126 

56 

mylc 

mucre 

OFr. 

p.  207,  no.  134 

57 

no 

neuf 

XVI 

p.  70,  6 

58 

n 

=  Fr.  n  +  i 

XVI 

p.  101,  list  64 

59 

o'bd 

(aubel) 

OFr. 

p.  208,  no.  139 

60 

ozor&i{i 

aujourd'hui 

XVI 

p.  38, 5.  Spec,  cas.,  no.  8 

61 

ostine 

obstine 

XVI 

p.  66,  3. 

62 

0 

=  Fr.  -eur 

XVI 

p.  95 

63 

pomonik 

polmonique  (XVI  poumonique) 

p.  211,  no.  154 

64 

pursyi:r 

poursuivre 

OFr. 

p.  147,  no.  9 

65 

Fr.  whisper 

•ed  r  unrepresented 

XVI 

p.  97,  7. 

66 

rdtira:s 

(retirance) 

XVI 

p.  213,  no.  166 

67 

sare 

saurai 

XVI 

p.  158,  no.  8 

68 

sa  vu 

savez-vous 

XVI 

p.  132,  6. 

69 

sej5 

sillon 

XVI 

p.  27,  Spec,  cases,  no.  10 

70 

sjo 

seau  (cf.  XVI  seo) 

p.  36,  no.  12 

71 

sy 

sur 

XVI 

p.  171,  no.  35 

72 

fe 

chez 

XVI 

p.  172,  no.  36 

73 

*(u) 

=  Fr.  tu  as 

XVI 

p.  116,  2. 

74 

ti  =  sign  i 

3f  interrogation 

XVI 

p.  133-4,  Note 

75 

u  =  Fr.  o: 

:  aruze 

arroser 

XVI 

p.  47,  list  35 

76 

wblia.s 

(oubliance) 

p.  213,  under  no.  166 

77 

y 

=  Fr.  initial  eu  in  names 

XVI 

p.  50,  list  36 

78 

vakaho 

vagabond 

XVI 

p.  84, 4.  Spec,  cas.,  no.  5, 
and   foot-notes  3,  4 

79 

velime,  vlimo 

venimeux 

XVI 

p.  92,  no.  15 

80 

we  and  we 

=  Fr.  oi                   OFr, 

.  and  XVI 

p.  60  et  seq. 

81 

we 

=  Fr.  final  -oir 

XVI 

p.  96,  list  62 
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82  wet  ouate  XVI  p.  218.  no.  189 

83  zval  cheval  XVI  p.  81,  list  52.  no.  4 

84  zve  cheveux  XVI  p.  81,  list  52,  no.  8 

From  the  above  list  it  appears  that  the  number  of  traits  common  to  Carleton 
French  and  to  the  old  or  XVIth  century  French  forming  the  basis  of  popular  French 
is  greater  than  that  existing  between  the  Acadian  dialect  and  any  other  French 
dialect.  Moreover  the  identity  of  the  essential  features  of  the  phonology  of  XVIth 
century  French  and  of  those  of  the  Carleton  dialect  is  at  once  apparent.  This  can 
best  be  seen  by  a  rdsume  such  as  was  made  in  comparing  the  Carleton  dialect 
French  with  the  popular  French  spoken  in  and  around  Paris: 

1°.  u  =  Fr.  e  before  r  +  consonant  (no.  2).  2°.  e  =  Fr.  e  in  arje.r,  fre.r, 
me:r,  pe.r  (no.  25).  3n.  e  prefixed  in  words  like  eskdlet  (no.  27).  4°.  £5  =  Fr.  ex-: 
esky.z,  etc.  (no.  28).  5°.  Fr.  so-called  mute  e  unrepresented  in  words  like  fine,  zval 
(no.  31).  6°.  o  ==  Fr.  on  in  a  number  of  words  like  o-zordyi  (no.  60).  7°.  e  =  Fr. 
final  -enr  (no.  62).  8°.  u  =  Fr.  o  in  many  cases  like  aruze,  aruzwe.r  (no.  75). 
9°.  y  =  Fr.  en  initial,  especially  in  names  and  learned  words  (no.  77).  10°.  tee  and 
we  =  Fr.  oi  (no.  80).  11°.  we  =  Fr.  final  -oir  (no.  81).  12°.  Assimilation  in  cases 
like  jstine  (no.  61).  13°.  f  pronounced  in  the  plural  of  words  like  ef:  sing,  ef, 
plural  ef  (see  p.  70,  5,  6).  14°.  g  =  Fr.  k  (written  usually  c)  in  a  number  of  words 
like  gamf  (no.  37).  15°.  Fr.  final  whispered  I  unrepresented  (no.  47).  16°.  Fr.  I 
mouille  completely  palatalized  (no.  48).  17°.  n  =  Fr.  ni  +  vowel  (no.  58).  18°.  Fr. 
final  whispered  r  unrepresented  (no.  65).  19°.  her,  fer,  ger,  her,  per,  per,  ter  =  Fr. 
bre,  fre,  gre,  ere,  pre,  ire  (no.  18).     20°.   z  =  Fr.  ch  in  cases  like  zvnl,  zvo  (nos.  83.  84). 

For  many  other  common  traits  consult  the  above  list.  The  old  French,  or 
more  especially  that  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  which  by  these  lists  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  basis  of  popular  Parisian  French,  as  well  as  the  principal 
factor  of  Carleton  French,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  other  French 
provincial  dialects.  In  fact,  about  one  half  of  the  words  given  in  the  lists  here 
presented,  by  actual  count,  bears  testimony  that  they  belong  to  XVIth  century  or  to 
older  French.  Yet  so  large  and  so  identical  is  the  proportion  of  linguistic  phenomena 
making  up  the  sum  total  of  popular  Parisian  French  and  of  Carleton  dialect  French 
as  clearly  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  essentially  one  and  the  same 
speech.  Such  differences  as  may  now  exist,  having  sprung  up  since  those  early  days, 
owe  their  origin:  1°.  mainly  to  differences  of  environment,  2°.  to  influence  of  civil- 
ization. Many  of  them  recorded,  particularly  in  the  phraseology  and  under  Anglicisms, 
are  thus  to  be  explained. 

It  will  now  have  been  made  plain  how  indispensable  is  comparison  with  the 
French  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  in  order  rightly  to  determine  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Acadian  French  dialect,  Indeed,  what  Agnel  has  said  of  the 
rural  speech  about  Paris,  applies  to-day  no  less  aptly  to  this  Acadian  dialect:  "Quoi- 
que  le  langage  de  nos  campagnes  aille  toujours  en  se  perdant,  il  est  necessaire  de 
constater,  qu'il  existe  encore  dans  son  entier  au  milieu  de  certaines  localites  qui,  soit 
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par  leur  position  topographique,  soit  par  la  nature  de  leurs  relations,  se  trouvent 
plus  eloignees  du  mouvement  progressif  dont  l'influence  se  fait  journellement  sentir. 
Cette  langue  ainsi  parlee  se  conserve  surtout  dans  les  villages  dont  les  habitants  ont 
pour  profession  ordinaire  les  travaux  des  champs.  .  .  .  J'ai  voulu  constater  l'etat 
actuel  du  langage  rustique  des  environs  de  Paris  et  montrer  que  ce  langage  qui 
semble  si  dur  et  si  grossier  a  nos  oreilles  modernes,  n'est  autre  que  notre  langue 
nationale  des  quinzieme  et  seizieme  siecles,  telle  au  reste,  qu'on  la  retrouve  dans  les 
meilleurs  ecrivains  de  ces  epoques."1  It  only  remains  here  to  add  that  just  as  M. 
Agnel's  object  was  to  show  the  rural  speech  about  Paris  to  be  simply  the  old  French 
which  used  to  be  spoken  there,  so  here  the  object  of  this  Study  has  been  to  prove 
that  the  Carleton  dialect  is  essentially  the  same  popular  spoken  French  which  is 
described  in  Beyer  and  Passy's  Elementarbuch  and  the  basis  of  which  is  nothing 
other  than  earlier  Ile-de-France  French,  or,  as  has  been  seen  in  so  many  cases, 
Parisian  French  itself  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries. 


1  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  pp.  4,  5. 
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Academie,  see  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic. 

Acadia,  1,  2. 

Acadia.      Missing    links    of   a   lost   chapter   in 

American  history,  Richard,  ...  1. 
Acadians,  1,  2,  3. 
Acadians  of  Louisiana,  Fortier,  in   T.  M.  L.  A. 

of  America,  199,  238. 
Acadian  French,  2;  distinguished  from  Canadian 

French,  linguistic  traits,  etc.,  16,  23,  48,  49, 

60,  74,  103.  115,  116,  263,  274. 
Acadie,  1. 
Acadiens,  4 

Acadiens,  2;    de  la  Nouvelle  Ecosse,  256. 
Adam,  L.,  see  Patois  lorrains. 
Agglutination   de   I'articlc,    Rivard,    in   BPFC, 

179. 
Agnel,  Emile,  see  Langage  des  environs  de  Paris. 
Aim  and  principles  of  the  I.  P.  A.,  7,  8. 
a    latin    in    Grammaire    des    langues   romanes, 

Meyer-Liibke,  10. 
Alexis  poem,  edition  of  G.  Paris  and  L.  Pannier, 

38,  50,  52. 
Allard,  Mile  Elmina,  3,   175,  185,  200,  201,  210, 

212,  218,  231,  244. 
Altfranzosische    Grammatik,    Suchier:    Die    be- 

tonten  Vokalc,  133. 
American  French  dialect  comparison,  Geddes,  in 

Modem  language  notes,  87,  129,  189,  274. 
American  journal   of  philology,   A.  M.  Elliott's 

articles  on  the  French  language  in  Canada, 

1,  227,  255,  257,  275. 
American  notes  and  queries.  Chamberlain,  221, 

255. 
Amyot,  163. 

an  et  en  toniques,  Paul  Meyer,  52. 
Anciens  Canadiens,  de  Gaspe,  193. 
Anglicismes  et  Canadianismes,  Buies,  227. 


Antilles,  256. 

Aquoddianke,  1. 

Aquoddie,  1. 

Araujo,  F.,  Recherches  sur  la phonetique  espagnole, 

in  Phonetische  Studien,  7,  103. 
— ,    description    of    Spanish  j,    in    Phonetische 

Studien,  7,  103. 
Art  de  conjuguer,  Bescherelle  aine,  140. 
Auvergnats,  pronunciation,  80. 

Baie  des  Chaleurs,  2,  3. 

Baie-du-Febvre,  maple  sugar  industry,  183. 

Barrachois  de  Carleton,  185. 

Bartsch,  Karl,  Chrestomathie,  131,  158. 

Bathurst.  N.  B.,  3. 

Behrens,  D.,    Unorganische  Lautvertretung,  etc., 

155. 
Belle  Nivernaise,  Daudet,  131. 
Benjamin,  S.  C.  W.,  Acadian  customs,  in  Century 

magazine,  1884,  3. 
Berain  (1675),  116. 
Berri  pronunciation,  22,  32,  36,  44,  46,  48,  69, 

78,  96,  99,  102. 
Bernardin  de  St  Pierre,  Paul  et  Yirginie,  135. 
Berry,  pronunciation,  152,  263. 
Bescherelle  aine,  L'art  de  conjuguer,  140. 
Beyer,  Franz,  see  Franzosische  Phonetik. 
Beyer    and    Passy,    see    Elementarbuch    des    ge- 

sjjrochenen  Franzosisch. 
Beze,  T.  de,  (1584),  53,  66,  102,  119. 
Bibaud,  M.,  see  Memorial,  etc. 
Bibl.  Ec.  des  chartes,  208. 
Blois  pronunciations,  85,  87. 
Bocher,  F.,  see  Petite  Fadette. 
Bonaventure,  4;   pronunciations,  37,  54,  55,  56, 

94,  141,  144,  148,  177,  210,  211,  234,  253. 
Bourciez,  E.,  Precis  de  phonetique  francaise,  43,  77. 
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Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Moliere,  160. 

Bretagne,  2;  family  names  219. 

Breul,   Karl,   and  Sudre,   Leopold,   translators  of 

Toiler's    Vom   franzosischen    Versbau    alter 

wnd  neuer  Zeit,  96. 
Bridel,    D.,    Glossaire    du   patois    dc    la   Suisse 

romande,  83. 
Brunot,  F.,  see  Ghrammaire  historique. 
Buffet  (1668),  92. 

Buies,  A.,  Anglicismcs  ct  Canadianismes,  227. 
Bulletin  du  parler  franrais  au  Canada,   Adjutor 

Rivard,    editeur,    Quebec,    depuis  septembre 
•  1902.    Editeur-depositaire  lionore  Champion, 

Paris.    16,  17,  20,  31,  45,  61,  64,  90,  91,  95, 

lis,   12!),   141,    144,   145,   170.  175,  176,  177, 

etc.    See  Chartier,  Jutras,  Lacasse,  Laflamme, 

l'aradis,  l'otier,  Rivard. 
Burgundian  forms,  85,  87. 

Cadie,  1. 

Canada  1. 

Canadian  French,  linguistic  traits,  forms,  pro- 
nunciation, 59,  GO,  01,  62,  64,  67,  68,  75,93, 
94,  98,  97,  101,  103,  107,  114,  115,  119,  120, 
121,  126,  127,  129.  130,  131,  132,  133.  134, 
135,  136,  139,  143,  144,  146,  161,  167,  172, 
180,  202,  etc.;  274. 

Canadians,  1,  2. 

Cape  Breton  island,  1. 

Caribee  Indians,  dialect,  255. 

Carleton,  3,  4;  nasals,  56;  family  names,  219: 
Christian  names,  220;  dialect  278. 

Caron,  l'abbe  N.,  see  Petit  vocabulaire  a  Vusage 
des  Canadievs  francais. 

Casgrain,  l'abbe,  H.  R.,  Un  pelerinage  an  pays 
d' Evangeline,  2,  204. 

— ,  "a  la  peche  aux  moucles",  205. 

Cauvet,  Alfred,  La  prononciation  francaise  et  la 
diction,  11. 

Center  of  France,  pronunciations,  81,  85,  92.  95, 
110,  145,   147,  15s,  168,  266;   inliuence,  263. 

Century  magazine,  S.  C.  W.  Benjamin's  article  on 
Acadian  customs,  3. 

Chabaneau,  C,  Conjugaison  francaise,  158. 

Chamberlain,  A.  F.,  The  Granby  dialect,  in 
Modern  language  notes,  7,  16,  17,  34;  Words 
of  Indian  origin,  in  American  notes  end 
queries,  221. 

Chambure,  E.,  see  Glossaire  du  Morvan. 

Champagne,  pronunciations,  92. 

Champlain,  1,  2. 


Chanson  de  Roland,  see  Extmits.   Mi'iller  edition, 

lis. 
Charlevoix,   185. 
Chartier,  E.,  Propriitei  del' expression,  in  liPFC, 

213. 

Chateanronx,  38. 

Chatre,  environs  de  la,  144. 

Cheticamp,  C.  li..  linguistic  features  and  pro- 
uunciations,  38,  40,  45,  49,  68,  75,  89,  101, 
102,  129,  131,  136,  144.  145,  146,  147,  202,212. 

Chrestomathie,  Bartsch,   131. 

Chronicle,  Jean  Froissart,  21,  170. 

Clapin,  Sylva,  see  Dictionnaire  canadien  francais. 

Colonic  feodale,  Etameau  de  Saint-Pere,  1,  2. 

Comitc  du  BPFC,  247,  256. 

Comparison  of  two  Acadian-French  dialects, 
Geddes,  in  M.L.N.;  see  American  French 
dialect  comparison. 

Congivs  (XVe)  International  des  Ainc'-ricanistes, 
a  Quebec,  septembre,  1906,   207. 

Conjugaison  francaise,  158. 

Contribution  to  the  history  of  the  French  language 
in  Canada,  A.M.Elliot,  in  American  journal 
of  philology,  1. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Franco-Canadian 
dialect,  J.  Squair,  7,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15;  critic- 
ized by  A.  Rivard,  16,  68;  17,  19,  23,  24,57. 
60,   61,  62,  68,  76,  80,  97,  98,  103,  225,  243 

Corblet,  l'abbe,  see  Glossaire  du  patois  picard. 

Cotgrave,  Randle,  98,  191,  206. 

Creation  actuelle  de  mots  nouveau.v,  etc.,  Darmn- 
steter,  87,  198,  227. 

Cuoq,  J.  A.,  Lexiquc  iroquois,  255. 

Darmesteter,  A.,  De  la  creation  actuelle  de  mots 

nouveaux,  etc.,   87,  198,  227;    Reponae  a  M. 

Talbert:  De  la  piroyionciation  de  la  lettre  U 

au  XVI'  siccle,  43,  50. 
Darmesteter  et  Hatzfeld,  see  Seizieme  siecle  en 

France. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  La  belle  Xivernaise,  131. 
De  Beze  (1584),  see  Beze. 
De  francicae  linguae  recta  pronuntiatione,   De 

Beze,  102. 
De  la  Touche  (1696),  see  La  Touche. 
Delbouille,  A.,  39,  94. 
Delbriirk.  224. 
Deols,  38. 
Detroit,  210. 
Dialecte  blaisois,  Talbert.  14.  67,  75.  78,  82,  85, 

87,  95,  108,  129,  131,  132,  144,  202. 
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DiaUctea  frarn  lis  dans  le parler  fir.  can.,  Rivard, 

in  BPFC,  207. 
Dickens,  <  iharles,  /'<<  ku  it  i.   Papers,  9. 
Ihrl,  mie,  25,  90,  112,  191,  L98. 

Dictionnaire  canadien-frangais,  Clapin,  175,  180, 

182,  181,  227,  241,  etc.;  255,  etc. 

de  nos  fautes,  B.  Rinfret,  68,  88, 

L82,  227,  '241.  etc. 
mnaire  franco-normand,  Metivier.  85. 
Dictionnaire  general  de  la  langue  francaise,  Hatz- 

feld,  Darmesteter  et  Thomas,  passim  thruout; 

8,  15,  16,  42,  83,  125,  131,  132,  177,  etc. 
Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  des  (his,  Lacombe,  259. 
Dictionnaire  des  locutions  vicieuses  du  Canada, 

J.  A.  Manseau,  21,  67,  68,  108,  168,  169,170, 

177;  ars  17!):  17!),  182,  etc. 
Dictionnaire  du  patois  Bas-Gfttinais,  C.  Puichaud, 

in  Revue  de  jjhilologie  francaise  et  provengale, 

184. 
Dictionnaire  da  patois  normand,  If.  Moisy,  31, 

36,  50,  G4,  67,  74.  78,  80,  81,  85,  92,  94,  9G, 

98,  99,  107,  108,  109,  116,  123,  125,  127,  131, 

133,   146,   147,  160,  163,  167,  168,  170,  171, 

172,  176,  177,  178,  180,  etc. 
Dictionnaire  da  patois  poitevin,   G.  Levrier,  39, 

48. 
Dictionnaire  du  2}atois  saintongeais,   P.  Jonain, 

21,  22,  28,  32,  35,  36,  39,  44,  46,  47,  4S,  52, 

61,  64,  67,  69,  70,  75,  77,  78,  80,  83,  88.  89, 

96,  97,  98,  99,  102,  104,  107,  112,  115,  116, 

142,   144,   145,   146.   147,  160,  164,  170,  171, 

179,  180,  182,  etc..  263. 

Dictionnaire  phonetique,  Michaelis-Passy,  5,  12, 

78,  165. 
Dictionnaire  wallon-francais,  Le  Remade,  201. 
Dictionary  of  Trevoux,  balier,  35. 
Diez,    F.,    Etymologies    passim    thruout;     Bc- 

giinstigung   des   a,   23;    ars,   179;   aveindre, 

180,  182,  etc. 
He  Monts,  1,  2. 

I  ligby,  N.  S.,  3. 
Domergue  (1805),  75. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  1. 
I  hut  Juan,  Moliere,  84. 

Dottin,    Georges,    see    Glossaire   des  parlers   da 
Bas-Maine. 

Douchet  (1762),  133. 

Du  Bois,  L.,  angmente  par  Travers,  Glossaire  du 

2>atois  normand,  70,  187,  192. 
Duez  (1639),  oi  in  oignon,  40. 
Dunn,  Oscar,  see  Glossaire  franco-canadien. 


Elcmentarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch,  Henry 
t.  5. 

Elemcntarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Franztisisch, 
Beyer  and  l'as.-y.  Hi.  13.  09.  70,  SI.  89,  90, 
91,  97.  H)2,  105,  L06,  107.  111.  113,  111.  115. 
116,  US.  122.  123.  125.  L26,  127.  129.  130, 
133,  134,  135,  139,  140,  14:',.  144.  145,  157. 
160,  25(  i.  262;  criticism  by  A.Rambeau  in 
Modern  language  notes,  271:  273.  274.  279. 

Elemente  der  Phonetih,  W.  Victor,  15. 

Elliott,  A.  .Marshall,  Contribution  to  a  history  of 
the  French  language  in  Canada,  see  American 
journal  of  philology. 

English,  2,  3. 

English  conquest,  2. 

Esquisse  sur  la  Gaspesie,  J.  C.  Langelier.  3. 

Estienne,  H.  (1582),  18,  92,  224. 

Etude  sur  les  changements  ])honetiques,  Paul 
Passy,  7,  10,  17.  18,  21.  22,  28,  33,  31 
39,  41,  44,  49,  51.  52.  58,  59.  64.  66.  6!).  72. 
75,  78,  80,  81,  85,  86.  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94, 
97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  113,  121,  129,  145,  148, 
158,  165,  179,  184,  192,  208,  210,  222,  223, 
224,  etc. 

Evangeline,  3. 

Eveille,  M.  A.,  Glossaire  saintongeais,  145. 

Extraits  de  la  Chayison  de  Boland,  G.  Paris, 
development  of  the  French  vowels  from  vulgar 
Latin,  10,  25,  28,  38,  46,  52,  70,  192. 

Facons  de  parler  des  Canadiens  au  XVIII*  Steele, 
'  le  pere  Potier,  S.  J.,  180,  182,  203,  210.  212. 

216,  238. 
Falls   of  Montmorency,   15,   16,  51,   58,  60,   107, 

114,  126,  127,  154,  196. 
Fautes  a  corriger,   Lusignan,  227,  232,  233,  235, 

218. 
Favre.  Leopold,  see  Glossaire  da  1'oitou. 
Formenbau  des  franzdsischen  Yerbums,  Korting. 

134. 
Fortier,  A.,  see  Acadians  of  Louisiana. 
Frangais  et  le  provencal,   H.  Sucbier,  58.  77.  93. 

134. 
France,  2;   pronunciations,  24;   north  and  south 

France.  274. 
France  aux  colonies,  Eameau  de  Saint-Pexe,  1.  2. 
Francisation  des  mots  anglais,  liivard,  in  BPFC, 

248. 
Franco-Canadian,  see  Canadian  French. 
Franzbsische  Phonetih;  Franz  Beyer,  8,  9.  10,32. 

59. 
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Franzfjsische  Studien,  Behrens'  Unorganische 
Lautvertretung,  155;  Goehrlich,  Die  stid- 
westlichen  Dialekte  der  langue  d'oil,  263. 

Frechette,  Louis,  Sainte  Anne  d'Auray  et  ses 
environs,  in  Me'moires  de  In  Sociiti  royale, 
t;  makes  use  of  the  word  nugun  in  his 
poetry,  257. 

French,  2,  3. 

French  and  English  dictionary,  Spiers  and 
Surenne,  12. 

French  provinces,  1. 

Froissart,  Jean,  Chronicle,  21,  170,  170. 

Gaspe,  211. 

Gaspe  de,  P.-A.,  Les  anciens  Canadiens,  L93,  205. 

Gaspesie,  3. 

Gaudy  et  Lefort,  Glossaire  genevois,  83. 

Geddes,  J.,  A  universal  alphabet,  in  Die  ncueren 
Sprachen,  7;  American  French  dicdect  com- 
parison, in  M.L.N.,  87,  129,  189,  22(5: 
criticism  on  literary  output  of  Canadian- 
French,  in  Karl  Yollmoller's  Jahresbericht, 
175. 

Geneva  dialect,  83;  pronunciations,  2(53,  264. 

George  Sand,  see  Petite  Fadette. 

Gerbie,  F.,  Les  Acadiens,  in  Soirees  canadiennes,  2. 

German,  words  of  German  origin,  103;  German 
ch  in  ich,  103. 

German  and  English  sounds,  C.  H.  Grandgcnt. 
28. 

Gingras,  J.  F.,  Manuel  des  expressions  vicieuses, 
20,  28. 

Glossaire  du  Centre  de  la  France,  le  comte 
Jaubert,  9,  19,  21,  22,  24,  28,  36,  38,  39,  40, 
41,  45,  4G,  47,  48,  50,  51,  58,  60,  01,  07,  69, 
71,  73,  74,  75,  77,  80,  S3,  85,  87,  89,  91,  93, 
94,  95,  98,  99,  101,  103,  107,  112.  115,  110, 
117,  131,  135,  144,  145,  140,  147,  15(5,  158, 
160,  163,  166,  167,  171,  172,  177,  178,  179, 
180,  etc. 

Glossaire  franco-canadieti,  Oscar  Dunn,  17,  50, 
75,  78,  83,  92,  93,  101,  108,  144,  163,  1(54, 
168,  171,  173,  176,  177;  ars  179;  180,  182,  etc. 

Glossaire  genevois,  Gaudy  et  Lefort,  s:!. 

Glossaire  de  la  langue  romane,  J.  B.  B.  Roquefort, 
60,  66,  85,  97. 

Glossaire  du  Morvan,  Chambure,  04,  S3,  SO,  1S4. 

Glossaire  des  purlers  du  Bas-Maine,  Dottin,  82, 
83,  87,  89,  91,  93,  180. 

Glossaire  patois  du  departement  d'llle  et  Vilaine, 
A.  Orain,  93. 


Glossaire  du  patois  normand,  Du  15<>is.  augment 

par  Travers,  70,  187,   192,   105,  21s,  230. 
Glossaire  du  patois  picard,    l'abbe"   Corblet,  21, 

36,  85,  01,  147,  105,  194,  196,  197,  etc. 
Glossaire    du  patois    de   la  Suisse   romande,    l>. 

Bridel,  S3. 
Glossaire  du  Poitou,  L.  Favre,  10.  |;i,  69,  75,  110, 

131,   115.  15S,  103,   100,  202.  204. 
Glossaire  saintongeais,  Eveill6,  145,  loo,  171. 
Glossaire  de  la  vallce  d' Vires,   A.  Delbouille,  94. 
Godefroy,    coulte  38;    cataplamer,   78;    nic,   85; 

gars,  99;    longis,  112;    assire,  144;   porsuir, 

147;    ensement,  1(56;   quant  et,  171;  amieler, 

ITS;  ars,  L79;  aplommer,  180,  182,  etc. 
Goehrlich,    E.,    Die   siidwestlichen   Dialekte   der 

langue  d'oil,  in  Franzdsische  Studien,  263. 
Grammaire    franvaise    et    les   grammairiens   an 

XVI*  siiele,  Ch.  L.  Livei,  25. 
Grammaire    historique   de   la   langue  francaise, 

F.  Brunot,  98,  99,  193,  202. 
Grammaire  des  langues  romanes,   Meyer-Lubke, 

10. 
Grammatik  des  AltfranzOsischen,  Eduard  Schwan, 

44,  82,  122,  140;  Schwan-Behrens,  6th  edition, 

S,  48,  77,  140,  220. 
Grundriss  der  romanischcn  Philologie,  G.  Grober, 

Suchier's  Die  franzosische  und provenzalische 

Sprache,  58,  77,  93,  134. 
Granby  dialect,  7,  16,  17,  34. 
Grandgagnage,  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  icallone, 

81. 
Grandgent,   C.  H.,    German   and  English  sounds, 

28;    Short  French  grammar,  250. 
Great  Britain,  2. 

Gri5ber,  (iustav,  see  Grundriss;  Zeitschrift. 
Grundziige  der  Vhonetik,  Eduard  Sievers,  (54,  141. 
Guerlin  de  Guer,  Charles,  Introduction  a  V etude 

des  patters    normands,    09,    77;    Le   parler 

populaire  dans  la  commune  de  Thaon  (Cal- 
vados), 89,  93,  213. 
Guernsey,  208. 
Guiana,  258. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  250. 

Hamilton  etLegros,Dich'oH?irtue  framnis-anglais, 
12. 

Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter  et  Thomas,  see  Diction- 
nan  e  general  de  la  langue  framuise. 

Havet,  L.,  L.  d  =  OFr.  r  thru  the  medium  of 
d,  9 

Henry, V., notes  the  pronunciation  mifil  dstrigjf^W. 
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Eiatus  dans  notre  langage  populaire,  Rirard,  in 

BPFC,  L18. 
Hildreth,  Richard,  History  of  the  United  States, 

1.  2. 
Hindrel  (1687),  90,  93,  102,  119. 
Ilisloire  du  Canada,  etc.,  E.  R6veillaud,  181. 
Histo  Home  bourguignon .   Mijrnard,   194. 

ffistoire  de  la  Xouvellc-France,  Lescarbot,  256. 
History  of  the   United  Stales.  Hildreth.  1,  2. 

Ile-de-France  French,  262,  266,  278. 

Industrie  du  Sucre  d'crable  a  la  Baie-du-Febvre, 

Jutras,  183. 
Indians,  2. 
International     French-English      and     Englisli- 

French  dictionary,  237. 
International  Phonetic  Association,  7. 
Introduction    a    V elude    des    narlers    normands, 

Charles  Guerlin  de  Guer,  69,  77,  89,  93. 
Introduction  to  phonetics,  L.  Soames,  13,  32. 

Jal,  Auguste,  origin  of  flat,  22. 

Jaubert,  M.  le  comte,  see  Glossaire  du  Centre  de 

la  France. 
Jenkins,   T.  Atkinson,   Professor,  the  preterit  in 

French,  131. 
Jonain,    P.,    see   Dictionnaire    du   patois    sain- 

tongeais. 
Joret,  Ch.,    Un  signe  d' interrogation,   118;   non', 

on,  111). 
Joslin,  Al.,  letter  to  M.  Eivard,  185. 
Jutras,  V.  P.,  see  Lexicologie,  etc. 

Korting,  G.,  Lateiniscli-romanisches  Worterbuch, 

1.,  2.,  3.  Aufl.    Etymologies  passim  thrnout. 

—    Formenbau   des   franzbsischen  Verbums, 

134. 
Kurze  Darstellung  des  franzbsischen  Lautsystems, 

Paul  Passy,   in  Fhonetischc  Studien,  7,  8,  9, 

10,  12,  14,  31,  58,  59,  182. 

Lacasse,  Z.,  259. 

Laflamme,  ('.,  quatre-t emps,'  199. 

Lacombe,  A.,  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  des  Cris, 

Lacurne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  170. 

Langage  commercial,  P.  J.  Paradis,  in  BPFC,  199. 

Langage  des  environs  de  Paris,  Emile  Agnel,  9, 
2l'.  24.  32.  36,  37.  38,  4(t.  51,  52,  61,  64,  G(i, 
(17.  78,  82,  84,  87,  90,  92,  93,  97,  lot,  107, 
111.    116,    117.   12:;.   126,   130,  132,  142,  145, 


118,   151,   161,   17o.   172.  193,  221.  262,  271. 
271.  27."..  278. 

Langayr  populaire  de  Paris.  Charles  Nisard,  15. 
IK  23.  32.  35,  36,  45.  48,  51.  52.  54.  56,  <'.4. 
66,  07,  71.  72.  78,  Bl,  -2.  84,  85,  87,  90,  92. 
95,  97,  lo«i.  lio.  hi;.  126,  127.  132,  147.  172. 
193,  263,  271.  274.  275. 

Langelier,  J.  ('..  Esquisse  snr  la  Gaspesic,  3. 

La  langue  acadienne,  Pascal  Poirier,  in  Soirees 
canadiennes,  39,  48,  116,  193. 

La  langue  francaise  au  Canada,  N.  Legendre, 
10.  17.  31.  40.  44.  51.  52.  59,  BO,  88,  103, 
107,  114.  115,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121.  126, 
127.  12:1.  135,  138,  141,  140,  154.  160,  161, 
175,  184,  Ht:'..  197,  202,  207,  210,  211,  259. 

langue  d'oc,  1,  78. 

La  langue  francaise  en  Canada,  B.  Suite,  1. 

La  langue  que  nous  jyarlcns,  N.  Legendre,  12. 

langue  d'oil,  1. 

Lanvue  (1090),  cheureuil,  45. 

Larive  et  Fleury,  Dictionnaire  encgclopedique, 
see  Petit  Larive  et  Fleury. 

La  Eochelle  (St  Gregoire  de  ^sicolet),  59. 

Larousse,  210. 

Lateinisch-romanisches  Worterbuch,  Kortiug,  Ety- 
mologies jmssim  thruout. 

La  Touche,  de,  (1696),  creion,  35;  fleau,  39. 

Legendre,  Napoleon,  see  La  langue  francaise  au 
Canada  and  La  langue  que  nous  parlons. 

Le  Remade,  L.,  Dictionnaire  wallon-franrais,  201. 

Lesaint,  M.  A.,  see  Prononciation  francaise. 

Lescarbot,  1,  2,  250. 

Levrier,  G.,  Dictionnaire  du  patois  poitevin,  39, 
48. 

Lexicologie  franco-canadienne  de  la  vieille  grange, 
V.  P.  Jutras,  in  BPFC,  184. 

Lexique  canadien-franrais  de  la  SPEC,  179.  180. 

Little,  E.,  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  francaise, 
etymologies  jjassim  thruout:  11.  13.  14.  21, 
22.  38,  39,  47,  00,  S3,  85,  99,  101,  102.  112; 
qucrir,  140;  a  la  main,  170;  a  la  grosse,  170; 
main.  170;  attise,  180;  aveindre.  180;  L82, 
183,  etc. 

Livet,  Ch.  L.,  see  Grammaire  francaise,  etc. 

Logie,  T.,  Patois  of  Cachy,  83. 

Lionais.  Louis.  257. 

Logeman,  W.  S.,  Remarks  on  Paul  Passy's  French 
phonetics,  in  Phonetische  Studien,  14,  58; 
(the  references  apply  to  both  Passys  and 
1  geman's  statements  on  pp.  170-172  of  Pho- 
netische Studien,  Bd.I,  1SSS). 
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Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Evangeline,  3. 

Lorraine,  pronunciation.  263. 

Lower  Canada,  1. 

Lnsignan,  A.,  227;  see  Fautes  a  corriger. 

Maguasha,  4. 

Maine,  canneberge  du  .Maine,  I'.S.  A.,  258. 

Maine,  French  province,  pronunciation,  152. 

Mulade  imaginaire,  Moliere,  56. 

Manseau,  J.  A.,  Dictionnaire  des  locutions  vi- 
cieuses  du  Canada,  21,  G7,  68,  108. 

Manuel  des  expressio?is  vicieuses,  J.  F.  Gingras, 
20,  28. 

Manuel  de  la  parole,  A.  Pivard.  42,  52. 

Marceau,  E.,  Notre,  prononciation,  in  Soirees 
canadiennes,  14. 

Maria,  4;  family  names,  219. 

Maritime  provinces,  Sweetzer,  1,  3. 

Martin  (1032),  92. 

Martin,  S.,  210. 

Massachusetts  Indian  "sagamore",  259. 

Matzke,  J.  E.,  Mouilliertes  I,  in  Modern  language 
publications,  83. 

Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  linguistique,  Paul 
Meyer,  an  et  en.  52. 

Memoires  et  comptes  rendus  de  la  Societe  royale 
du  Canada.  L. Frechette.  SainteAnne  d'Auray 
et  ses  environs,  1;  N.  Legendre,  La  languc 
que  nous  parlons,  12;  La  langue  frangaise 
au  Canada,  111). 

Memorial,  etc.,  Bibaud,  227,  255,  256,  257. 

Menage  (1(172),  60,  75,  206,  211. 

Mt'tivier,  Dictionnaire  franco-normand,  85. 

Meyer,  Paul,  an  et  en,  in  Memoires  de  la  Societe 
de  linguistique,  52,  53. 

Meyer-Lubke,  L.  a,  in  Grammaire  des  langues 
romanes,  10. 

Michaelis-Passy,  Dictionnaire  phonctique,  5, 12,78. 

Michel  Strogof,  popular  pronunciation,  64. 

Mignard,  P.,  Histoire  de  I'idiome  bourguignon, 
etc.,  194. 

Miramichi,  2. 

Modern  language  notes,  Granby  dialect,  A.  F. 
Chamberlain,  7,  16,  17,  34;  Dialect  com- 
parison, Geddes,  87,  129,  189, 226;  Elementar- 
buch,  Rambeau,  271. 

Modern  language  publications,  or  transactions. 
Since  18S8  known  as  Publications;  before 
that,  and  from  1884  when  vol.  1  appeared,  as 
Transactions.  See  Fortier,  Logie,  Matzke, 
Sheldon. 


Moigy,   II..  see  Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand. 

Moliere,  Malade  imaginaire,  56;  Don  Juan,  84; 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Hit). 

Sonet,  1.''  pere  Philibert  (1635),  206- 

Monet,  I'.,  Le  franeais  et  le  provenral,  trans- 
lation of  Suchier's  article  in  GrSber'fl  Grund- 
riss,  58,  77,  9::,  134. 

Montaigne,  163,  171. 

Montesson,  Poyer  de,  see  Vocabulairc  du  Haut- 
Maine. 

Montmorency  Falls,  see  Falls  of  Montmorency. 

Mouilliertes  I,  J.  L.  Matzke,  in  Modern  language 
publications,  83. 

Murray,  J.  A.  H.,  see  New  English  dictionary. 

Neueren  Sprachen,  A  universal  alphabet,  Geddes, 

7. 
New    English   dictionary,   J.  A.  H.  Murray,    188, 

!!H). 
Nisard,  Charles,  see  Langage  populaire  de  Paris. 
.Xonis  popidaires  de  quelques  plantes  canadiennes, 

C.  Laflamme,  in  BPFC,  199. 
Norman  Conquest,  52. 
Normandy,  3;  pronunciations,  60,81,92,  lis,  llii, 

152,  158,  108,  173,  265;    family  names,  219; 

influence,  263. 
Notre    langage    commercial,     P.  J.  Paradis,    in 

BPFC,  199,  206,  230,  2:::;,  249. 
Notre    prononciation,    E.  Marceau,    in    Soirees 

canadiennes,  14. 
Nouvelle,  family  names,  219. 
Nouvelle-France,  1. 
Nova  Scotia,  1. 
Nyrop,  224. 

Orain,  A.,  Glossaire  patois  du  departement  d'llle 

et    Vilaine,  93. 
Oudin  (1(13:!),  94. 

Palsgrave  (1531),  14,  31,  47,  53,  58,  06,  73,  90, 
102,  131. 

Paradis,  P.  J.,  see  Langage  commercial. 

Paris  pronunciations,  18,  27,  58,  60,  64,  81,  87, 
91,  92,  93,  102. 

Paris  suburbs,  furnish  colonists  to  Canada,  2; 
pronunciations,  18,  23,  58,  04.  95,  131;  com- 
ments on  the  French  in  and  about  Paris, 
202,  203,  271,  274,  275,  27s. 

Paris,  Gaston,  10;  observations  on  the  nasal  in 
Fr.  femme,  22;  0  ferme,  22,  43,  52;  old  Fr. 
diphthong  ie,  25;    accented  e,  28;    o  and  p, 
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38;  unaccented  open o,  46;  R,50;    rondicare, 

55;   escouer,  64;   old  French  declension,  70; 

old  Fr.  mire,    L.  medicum,  98;   t  in  a-t-il, 

IIS:  weak  forms  of  pronouns,  L22;  t  in  voiZdt- 

<-?7,  etc.,  134;   siw,  171:   fastigium,  L95. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Pioneers  of  France,  1,  2. 

pulaire   dans    la   commune   de    TItaon 

(Calvados),  Guerlin  de  Gner,  89,  93,  213. 
Pasbi  biac,  pronunciations,  64,  94,  1 13,  154. 
I 'assy.  Paul,  sec  Etude  sur  les  changements  phone- 

tiques ;  Phonetische  Studien ;  Sons  du  francais. 
Patois  of  Cachy,  Logie,  83. 
Patois  lorrains,  Adam,  201. 
Patois  picard,  l'abbe  Corblet,  21,  85.    • 
Patois  de  Saint-Genis-les-Ollieres,  E.  Philipon,  in 

Cledat's  Revue  des  patois,  18. 
Paul  et  Viryinie,  Bernardin  de  St  Pierre,  135. 
Pelerinage  au  pays  d' Evangeline,  l'abbe  Casgrain, 

2,  204. 
Peletier  (1541)),  118. 
Perrault,  J.  F.,  Questions  et  reponses  sur  le  droit 

criminel,  250. 
Petite  Fadette,  rural  terms  commented  upon  by 

F.  Boeher,  19,  148,  163,  182,  185,  193,  194. 
Petit   Larive    et   Fleury,    Dictionnaire   encyclo- 

pe'dique,  180. 
Petit  vocabulaire  a  I 'usage  des  Canadiens  francais, 

Caron,  177,  182,  183,  etc. 
Philipon,  E.,  Patois  de  Saint-Genis-les-Ollieres, 

in  Leon  Cledat's  Revue  des  patois,  18. 
Phonetics    and    reform    method,    Kambeau,    in 

Modern  language  notes,  271. 
Phonetique   frangaise,   an  et  en  toniques,    Paul 

Meyer,  52;    E.  Bonrciez,  43,  77. 
Phonetische  Studien,  Kurze  Darstellung  des  fran- 

zosischen  Lautsystems,   Paul  Passy,   7,  8,  9, 

10,  12,  14,  31,  58,  59, 182;  Araujo,  description 

of  Spanish  j,  7,  103. 

Picardy,  pronunciations,   60,  81;   influence,  2G3, 

2U4. 
Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens,  69. 
Pioneers  of  France,  F.  Parkman,  1,  2. 
Poitou,  pronunciation,  263. 

Poirier,    Pascal,  La  langue  acadienne,   1,  .'59,  48. 
Pontgrave,  1. 

Port  Daniel  forms,  89,  92,  94,  234. 
Port  Royal,  1,  2. 
Portuguese,  confusion  of  the  prefixes  per  and  pre, 

93. 
Potier,  le  pere,  S.  J.,  see  Fagons  de  parler. 
Poutrincourt,  1.  2. 


Primer  of  phonetics,  Henry  Sweet,  6,  7,  23,  29, 
41.  49. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  1. 

Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  ls>s: 
.1.  Squair's  Contribution,  etc.,  17,  19. 

Prononciation,  Marceau,  see  Notre  prononciation. 

Prononciation  frangaise,  M.  A.  Lesaint,  12.  36, 
67,  73,  76.  7s.  82,   164. 

Prononciation  frangaise  du  XYP  sii-cle,  Charles 
Thurot,  11.  is,  21,  22.  2::.  24,  25.  26.27.2s. 
30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  38,  39,  40,  42.  45,  4";.  47, 
48,  50,  53,  55,  56,  5s.  60,  61,  64,  66,  67,  68, 
70,  71,  72,  7:!.  74.  75.  77.  78,  79,  81,  84,  85, 
87,  90,  91.  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  99,  100, 
102,  106,  111,  116,  117,  118,  119,  129,  131, 
132,  133,  134,  145,  146.  166,  172.  179,  193, 
198,  205,  206,  211,  218,  222.  223,  etc. 

Prononciation  franchise  et  la  diction,  Alfred 
Cauvet,  11. 

Puichaud,  C,  Dictionnaire  du  patois  Bas-Gdti- 
nais,  in  Revue  de  jihUologie  francaise  et 
proven  gale,  184. 

Propriete  de  V expression,  E.  Chartier,  in  BPFC, 
243. 

Publications  of  the  Modern  language  association, 
see  Modern  language  publications. 


Quebec,  city,  1;  province,  3,  275:  linguistic  traits, 
forms,  pronunciations,  22,  23.  25.  27,  29,  32, 
33,  34,  37,  38,  39,  40.  43,  45,  46,  48.  51.  52, 
57,  63,  64,  66,  68,  69,  71.  72.  74.  76,  80,  -1. 
83,  84.  85,  86,  87,  88,  91,  92,  93,  94.  95,  98, 
loo,  106,  107,  109,  113,  117,  11!).  120.  121, 
123,  128,  148,  152,  153,  154,  155.  156,  164, 
169,  170,  172.  173,  175,  176,  178,  185,  etc. 

(Juelques  mots  sauvages,  Z.  Lacasse,  259. 

Questions  et  reponses  sur  le  droit  criminel,  Per- 
rault, 250. 


Rabiet,  E.,  French  translation  of  Meyer-Liibke's 
Grammatik  der  romanischen  Sprachen.  10. 

Rambeau,  A.,  Phonetics  a7id  reform  method, 
articles  I  and  II:  Passy-Beyer,  Elemen'tir- 
buch  III,  in  Modern  language  notes,  271. 

Rameau  de  Saint-Pere.  Une  colonie  feodale,  1,  2; 
La  France  aux  colonics,  1,  2. 

Raynouard,  Lexique,  144. 

Recensement  du  Canada  de  1871,  2. 

Recherches  sur  la  phonetique  espagnole,  F.  Araujo, 
in  Phonetische  Studien,  7,  103. 
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Eeliques  scientifiques,  vol.11,  Darmesteter's  reply 
to  Talbert,  48,  50. 

Remarks  on  Paul  1'assy's  French  2>honctics,  Loge- 
man,  14,  58. 

Beveillaud,  E.,  see  Histoire  du  Canada,  etc. 

Revue  des  patois,  see  Philipon. 

Revue  de  philologie  frangaise  et  provengale,  184. 

Eicliard,  Edward,  see  Acadia.    Missing  links,  etc. 

Bichelet  (KiSO),  arignee,  35;  catapldme,  78;  aniile, 
100;  n  -j-  i,  102;  cafetihre,  198;  mortaise, 
205. 

Rimouski,  185. 

Rinfret,  Raoul,  see  Dictionnaire  dc  nos  fautes 
contre  la  langue  frangaise. 

Rivard,  Adjutor,  16,  33,  40.  42,  52,  54,  55,  56, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  64,  68,  7."),  80,  81,  84,  86,  88, 
90,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  101,  107,  108,  109, 
113,  115,  118,  121,  127.  132,  133.  134,  135, 
141,  143,  144,  145,  146,  1(14,  172,  173:  Manuel 
de  la  parole,  175,  17G,  17s,  179;  ars,  179; 
awe.r  G:  but,  181,  etc. 

Roland  chanson,  see  Extraits;  Miiller  ed.,  118. 

Romania,  I,  G.  Paris,  fastigium,  195;  V,  Darme- 
steter's  reply  to  Talbert's  /"  an  XVIe  si'eclc, 
43,  50;  VI,  G.  Paris,  old  Fr.  mire,  L.  medicum, 
98;  interrogation,  t  in  a-t-il,  118;  voila-t-il, 
etc.,  134;  VII,  Id.,  the  nasals,  52;  VIII, 
Joret,  Norman  non',  on,  119;  X,  G.  Paris, 
phonetique  d'un  2>atois  roman,  8;  the  nasals, 
52,  53;  *rondicare.  55;  cscouer,  04;  sur, 
171. 

Roquefort,  J.  B.  B.,  Glossaire  de  la  langue  romane, 
(iO,  66,  85,  97,  164,  106;  quant  et  eux,  171, 
182,  etc. 

Rousselot,  l'abbe,  54. 

Royer  de  Montesson,  Voeabulaire  du  Haut-Maine, 
'  04,  86,  94. 

Bustebuef,  193. 


Sagard,   G.,    Voeabulaire   de  la  langue  huronne, 

259. 
Sand,  George,  see  Petite  Fadette. 
Sainte-Anne  d'Auray  et  scs  environs,  L.  Frechette, 

in  Memoires  de  la  Societc  royale,  1. 
Sainte-Anne  de  Beaupre,  see  Contribution  to  the 

study  of  the  Franco-Canadian  dialect. 
Saint  Lawrence  river  and  gulf,  1,  3. 
Saint  Liens  (1580),  111. 
Saintonge,   1;    pronunciations,  40.  47,  82,  83,  95, 


98,    9)1.    no.    L52,   158,   164,   169,  170,  171; 
influence,  203. 
Sam  Weller,  69. 

Sarcellcs,  54. 

Srliwan,  Eduard.  etymologies  passim  thruout;  see 
Grammatik  des  AltfranzQsischen. 

Sch wan- llehreiis,  see   Grammatik  des  Allfranzii- 

sischen. 
Seizieme  Steele  en  France,  Darmesteter  et  Hatz- 

feld,   18,  25,  20,   28,   31.   32,  38,  43,  53,  73. 

77,  108,  131,  163,  274. 
Shediak,  N.B.,  3. 

Sheldon,  E.  S.,  192;  Bee  Specimens  of  a  Canadian- 
French  dialect. 
Short  French  Grammar,  Grandgent,  250. 
Sievers,  E.,  Grundziige  der  Phonetik,  64,  141. 
Signe  d 'interrogation,   Joret,  in  Romania,    118; 

non',  on,  ibidem,  119. 
Simard,  Alexandre,  native  of  Rimouski,  1X5. 
Sixteenth  century  French,   see  Seizieme  si'ecle  en 

France,    274;    forms   grouped   together,   275, 

270,  277,  278,  279. 
Soames,    Laura,    Introduction    to    the    study   of 

phonetics,  13,  32. 
Soirees  canadiennes,    Pascal   Poiricr.   La   langue 

acadienne,  1,  39,4s,  110,  130,  193;  F.  Gerbie, 

Les  Acadiens,  2;   E.  Marceau,  Rotre  pronon- 

ciation,  14. 
Sons  du  francais,  3°,  4C,  5".  6a  ed.,   Paul  Passy, 

6,  7,   10,   14,   15,  24.  28,  29,  30,  32,  33,  41, 

42,  07,  79,  si,  85,  SO,  90,  91,  101,  106,  115, 

121,  122. 
Spanish  j,  103. 
Specimens   of  a  Canadian-French  dialect  spoken 

in  Maine,   Sheldon,  7,  8,  48,  57,  75,  SO,  s|. 

87,  103,  104,  106,  178. 
Specimens   of  Old  French,    Paget  Toynbee,   21, 

193. 
Sj)eech  mixture  in  Canada,  Elliott,  Am.  journal 

of  philology,  227. 
Squair,  J.,   see  Contribution  to  the  study  of  the 

Franco-Canadian  dicdect. 
St  Malo,  1. 

St  Pierre,  lb'  d'Orleans,  55. 
Spiers  and  Surenne,  French  and  English  diction- 
ary, 12. 
Stuart,  Charles.  4. 
Suchier,  H.,   I.c  francais  et  le  provencal,  58,  77, 

93;  Alt franzosische  Grammatik:  Die  betonten 

Vokale,  133. 
Sudre,  Leopold,  see  Breul. 
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SUdwe8tlichen  Dialekte  der  langue  aV oil,  Goerlicb, 

in  FranzSsische  Stndie.it,  263. 
sully  (Wir  siecle),  208. 
Suite,  Benjamin,  l.n  langue  francaise,  1. 

i.    Eenry,    Elementarbuck  des  gesprochenen 
ilisch,  :,:    Primer  of  phonetics,  0,  7,  '23, 

29,  H.   19. 
Sweezer,  M.  !•'.,  Maritime  j)rovinces,  1,  3. 

Talbert,  F.,  U  au  XVh  siecle,  43,  50;  Du  dialecte 

blaisois,  14,  67,  75,  78,  82,  85,  87,  95,  108, 

129,  131,  132,  144,  202. 
Tardivel,  J.  1'.,  227. 

Thurot,  Charles,  see  Prononciation  francaise. 
Tobler,  A..  Vom  franzdsischen  Versbau  alter  und 

neuer  Zeit,  25,  90,  140;  reprint  of  De  Beze's 

De  francicae  linguae  recta  pronuntiatione, 

102. 
Toynbee,   Paget,   Specimens  of  Old  French,  21, 

193. 
Tracadie,  3. 
Tracadiegasb,  3. 
Tracadiegetche,  4. 
Traduction  francaise  de  la  Grammaire  de  Meyer- 

Liibke,  par  Kabiet,  10. 
Traiti   de  la  formation  de  la  langue  francaise, 

(H.,  D,  T.)  42. 
Transactions  of  the  Modern  language  association, 

see  Modern  language  publications. 
Tremblay,  Mile,  native  de  Cbarlevoix,  185. 
Trieste  German,  30. 
Tulluk-cadie,  3. 


/•  au  XVI1  siecle,  F.  Talbert,  43,  50. 

Uniform  international  dictionary. 

Universal  alphabet,  Geddes,  in  Xeueren  Sprachen, 

7. 
Unorganische   Lautvertretung,   etc.,    I).  Behrens, 
155. 

Utrecbt  treaty.  2. 

Van  der  Aa  (1022).  119. 
Vaugelas  (1647),  61,  81,  84. 

Vie   de  saint  Alexis,    Paris-l'auuier  edition,    38, 

50,  52. 
Vietor,  W.,  Elemente  der  Phonetik.  15. 
Vieille  grange,  Jutras,  in  BPFC,  200. 
Yocabulaire  du  Haut-Maine,  II  oyer  de  Montesson, 

04,  si;,  :i4. 
Yocabulaire  de  la  langue  huronne,  Sagard,  259. 
Yocabulaire    a    V usage   des   Canadiens   franrais, 

Caron,  see  Petit  vocabulaire,  etc. 
Voltaire.  59. 
Yom  franzOsischen  Yersbau  alter  und  neuer  Zeit, 

A.  Tobler,  25,  90. 

Waterville,   Maine,  dialect,  see  Specimens  of  a 

Canadian-French  dialect. 
West  Indies,  250. 


Zaire,  59. 

Zeitschrift    fiir   romanische   Philologie,    Grober; 
articles  /",  II,  70;  X,  70;  it  el  XIII.  192. 
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The  order  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  as  follows:   a  o  a a  a  se  at  e  b  d  e  e  l~  a  f  g  J  h  x  i  i  k  c  I  m 
n  >i  i]  o  3  a  5  o  r  w  w  p  r  s  f  t  u  u  y  v  w  j  z  z  »/;    :  =  long;    ■  =  half  as  long  as  : 


abese  (rather  than  abese)    74 
amen    100 
avek    126,  169 

o    Fr.  a    271,  274 

L    Fr.  ah    165,  174 

O-J    95,  271,  275 

u-6     66 

o-6r    95,  271,  275 

U&r    66 

L,:l    E.  haul    237 

Ul  dborid)    228 

Ui  rait    229 

UH    220,  224 

^•perme    94 

O.T    Fr.  art    13 

UT    Fr.  hart    15,  106,  249 

-o-sjf    Fr.  -ation    12 

U*    Fr.  hate    162 

uj'5    Fr.  haillon    12 

uj    186 

a    Fr.  a    169,  175,  214,  253,  269, 

passim 
a    Fr.  elle    21,  22,  63,  90,  91; 

115,  116,  266,  269,  272,  275, 

passim 
-a:b    16 
abdde     55 
abe    24 

abese  (read  abese)    74 
a&t    71,  106 
a&ii,  abit    116 
afoj'e    149 
a&y»»f    107,  108 


aberze    94 

a&rrje    27,  28,  94 

a  &n/s  ko.r    188,  265 

a  Jras  ko.r    78,  175 

a  &n/.sfc  pwal  (pivtl)    50,  85,  170 

a  6trt    183 

a6tw«    190,  212 

■a:d    16 

arfe  (not  ade  224)    220,  221,  224 

adof    220,  221 

adwrf    73,  112 

advarsite     19 

a/S  to    172 

afeblir    26 

a/f&Zi    Fr.  affaiblir    129 

af'e.r    124,  128,  passim 

afermi.r    43 

a///~e     176 

agle    220,  224 

a  #r«  marfe    169 

agrre    20,  88,  269 

agrejt     88,  176 

agreje    88 

ai    Fr.  hais    136 

aide    Fr.  aider    226 

ao-    102 

-ak    16 


akajen    88 
aAo.r    17,  37 
a  fcote  da    169 

a  A:o.\2  r/a     169 
a  ko.z  to     172,  178,  215 
atordjS    140,  228 
akA    Fr.  accote    195 


akerte    93 
akrofe    205 
akrjfwe    96 
aftfe    17,  228 
a  fo<    169 

,7////r      22 

a?  Fr.  elle  21,  22,  109,  112, 
115,  116,  120,  266,  269,  272, 
-~~>.  passim 

al  (c  0    Fr.  quil  aille    267 

-al    16 

aZUT  (family  name)    219 

a  Za  (jrro.s    176 

a  /a  ?«f    170 

a  la  me  (me)     176 

a  la  nvy    170,  176 

a  I  art     18 

a  Za  rvwejy.r    176 

a  £  ac{a)nir  (t.r)    165 

a  Z  ulii.T  da    169 

ale  (family  name)    219 

ale  conjugated,  etc.     134,  135 

a  I  egL-r  dd    169 

alek    220,  221,  242 

alene    100 

aim     102 

ate:?    231 

ate    17,  58 

aZ/a&et    74 

afome    90 

aZwno    90,  91,  92,  100,  214 

<i  hint  ft/'    259 

a/o.r    37,  163 
al3    174 

aJpafco    107,  108,  254,  255 
37 
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alymel    20,  L76,  267,  275 
afymei    207 
alje.r    166 

smu     13,  247 

amO-re    60,  177,  247.  249,  265 

amah    254,  255 

amarinad    177 

a   mata    lor   Fr.  ce  matin    170, 

2a:!.  236 
a   matt   for  Fr.  ce   matin     148, 

L63,  170,  195,  226.  267,  20!), 

passim 
amfi-fe    111 
am  (T  fy.r    177 
a  mcrice    86 
anmie    127 
amice    86,  267 
amZei    21,  23,  272,  276 
am5    169,  170 

niiine   138;    conjugated,  etc.  139 
a/mny    100 
am5    195 
amnro    178 
amy:,?    127 
amyzur    20,  178 
amy  sard    178 
amyze    21 
a.  mi«£  7<;a     172 
amiefe    178,  276 
a«    107,  11!) 

anc  Fr.  annee  211,  230 
awe  E.  Annie  224,  228 
anegcbt    82 

animo     100,  110,  272  passim 
ant    220,  224,  228 
a/tfs    204 
<vy(o     101 
.•/;<;    23,  40 
ao    Fr.  aout    20 
apKj    9 

a  pur  (/a     161),  170 
apL>'ti:r  (rather  than  ap^ti:r)    20 
apanak    259 
aparsdwe:r    19,  68 
aparsy    119 

aparstoa  (not  aparswa)    59 
apcZ    116 
a  pA;    210 
apife!    35,  220,  225 
apfe     138 
apJ5:6    180,  265 
ajpoZa    259 


ap  //■/    24."> 

apjrte    208,  250 

upostil^    9 

.'/»'/    Fr.  appel    67 

ape2    Fr.  (il)  appelle    116,  125 

ap*Z    Fr.  epelle    207 

aprc     Fr.  apprend    222 

aprtd    50 

aprt     136,  109,  194,  235,  passim 

aprt   (cf.  Fr.  apres  a)    178,  199, 

226,  242 
aprt  midi    233 
upriwtze    62,  68 
aps    67,  68,  178 
apst    65,  67,  272 
aps?:s    17,  56 
apsi't    Fr.  ahsinthe    67 
apsolyme    67,  158,  272 
apsolysja,  (not  apsolusjo)    67 
apst9ni:r    07 
apstine:s    67 
apsu.d    67;    forms  150 
apsude    67 
apsudo    07 
a  py  pre    51,  168 
apwi'te  faces    229 
a  /-a  te:r    212 
ara.fr     19 
ara/e    50 
ara/'re     1 94 

ara-a;e   103,  203,  230,  250,  jjass/m 
arSrj    Fr.  arrange    23,  119 
arft    Fr.  herbe    18,  171 
arba:z    19,  66 
are    Fr.  hareng    56,  222 
are    Fr.  aurai    223,  272,  276 
art    Fr.  aurait    246 
urtra.z    31 
artf    80 

arffe  /<?  nit    172 
are.;)    Fr.  oreille    23,  240 
arrje     23,  109 
a  rabwr  da     169,  170,  265 
arami:z    20,  179 
aravje    20 
argio    19 
aridd    20,  21 
arimaz    21 
arime    21 
ari/ie     109 
ari»e    17.  21.  34,  136,  162,  217. 

240,  241,  passim 


arye    23.  216 

url;u;u     207,  221,  272 

url-rrsjtl    107,  108 

armanak    85,  97.  272 

armittk    35 

armjnjjm    107 

ar5dzi:r    81 

armict.r     17,  01 

anw«(    220.  221 

arnwa    59,  193 

aro.zwe    97 

arozwe    96 

are    1 9 

are(r)    223 

a»ye     114 

ars    18,  165,  179 

arse    19 

arsdno  (family  name)    219 

arftfrbo  (rather  than  arftl.bo)    221 

ar/'ihk    221 

arfimeid    221 

ar/B  (tJ)    220,  221 

ar/W    207 

artos    34,  35,  69,  78 

arty.r    221 

arwze    47,  277,  278 

aruzwt:r    47,  278 

ary(r)    Fr.  erreur    19 

arje:r  (not  arie:r,  200)     17,  25, 

189,  200,  272.  276,  278,  passim 
arjera.z    31 
arze    17,  56,  108,  233 
asawt:r    20,    155,   170,  264,  267, 

269,  272,  276 
asu'ble     113 
ase    24,  105,  228.  243 
ase;    Fr.  essai    21,  22 
ase/    Fr.  (il)  essaie    194 
asinab    259 
asi:r   conjugated,   etc.    144,  145: 

204,  2119.  272.  276 
asj>     08 
asparz    17,  18 
astinvsja     66 
astine    66 
a  st  o:r     122 
a  sio.r    170,  272 
aster    103.    214.  242,  265,  267, 

270 
asy:r    177.  197,  passim 
a  swt:r    170,  244.  24."> 
a/L    9 
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uful    125 

afale    179 

a  fig  an    259 

afte    114,  176 

aftr    95 

aftrS    US 

.v/h/.r    204 

a*£d    24s 

atd.d  see  apl5:b     180,  265 

utt-t    56 

afo/co    255 

atrap    20 

a  trap     170 

afrape   109,  167, 191, 210,  passim 

a  tu  but  t  fd     10S 

a  tu  d  rts     172 

an    Fr.  aofit    20,  264,  267,  269, 

276 
arL.r     13 

aval  (not  a.val)     17 
award    71,  72 
arars    18 
avarti    116 
avartisnu     1 9 
ava    169,  242 
ar«  A.-a     173 

ava-z  jt.r    147,  163,  173 
ate    56 
avc  fca    173 
ave    169 

avefc    123,  169,  170,  204,  passzwi 
at»s    20,  34,  76 
(avnii)    100 
aiwfco    9 
aro.v/    42 
<v   c«     Fr.  avez-vous     109,  113, 

179,  236,  272,  276,  passim 
a  we:d    180 

awm    32,  61,  68,  249,  272,  276 
awe:r   50,61,68,129;  conjugated 

130,  131,  132 
&we:r  kek  fo:z  etc.    181 
aire.r  w  but  a  e:t  sy  /  m5:d    181 
awt.r  raft    244 

aji    Fr.  (je)  hais    266,  272;  276 
aji:r  conjugated     145;  272 
aje    Fr.  adieu    88 
ajys    220,  223 
azur    79 
■a:z    16 
azs    17 
ajf(    81,  116 


apte    276 

aj»    L16 

ajef    Fr.  acb.He     116,  234,  239 

azte    108,  126,  189,229,233,239, 

244,  passim 
azve    Fr.  acheve    65,  81,  226 

d     169 

<7  harde    181,  182 

a-&arfcs     182 

Wbarce    248 

dbtlzi:r     144 

(TliarL,     9 

ado.r    212 

rrdnret     73 

rtfarje    lit,  182,  276 

d-jK-me    12 

Cr  flame    22 

5-/Jc    210 

a. forme    43 

a-gaxe    Fr.  engager    103 

dgaxe    Fr.  engages    182 

f7v//a     16 

ftgorne    Fr.  engrener    93 

a-xf    Fr.  engin    103 

3  fco    213 

<7  ifco  to    173 

ci-klym    84 

Sfto.T    158,  163,  178,  passim 

akj)iij:r     40 

S^fcn'e    84 

dkrije    84 

«7,r//c    84,  124 

dkrje    84 

«ce    Fr.  entier    86 

(7  mas    165,  200,  jiassim 

-ama    Fr.  -amment    56 

WmcL'py.r    111 

amurafe    182,  245 

an  en  sel  fwa     163 

cunweje  conjugated     140,  141 

an>iije    119 

f7>y/7     163 

a-si[it    163 

a-pL>;je    12 

«7Jf/'    29 

replica    59 

ci-plweje    63 

dpovri:r    183 

(7-jjrf    Fr.  emprunt     58 

dpwezjne    60 

d-sfcsict.r    61 


a-gtm    Fr.  Anselme    220,  221 
a-wrml     147.  166,  167 
Wsjenme    165 

«./    Fr.  entre    169 

«7o-se    12 

'7-/L-.;/    11 

rrltnnt     108 

«-<f«e    30 

I'riilns    78 

atorm;/    97,  98 

irtarporno     93 

il-torpruyl     93 

dlorpri:z    93 

Wt#rteni:r    93 

a-torr//     93 

«7ru;;'     11 

S  tr;iri-:r     231 

a-*re    162 

a-trect     86 

rrtr,)C(~  (rather  than  diner)    86 

atuue    49 

t~i  tit  nice    49 

3'flaZe    140 

r7->7-.T     Kilt 

«-wfje    63,  69,  232 

'7:;     178 

Wzarba:z     19 

tlyirbe    19,  66 

a    Fr.  un    107 
aw    Fr.  en    113 
an    Fr.  un    107 

arj*  (not  a?rjf)     17 

a;,  the  low-front-wide  nasal,  some- 
times heard  instead  of  the 
low  front  narrow  £ ;  cf.  p.  207, 
note  1 

e    Fr.  un    58,  107 

ytlcptldf     119 

rd/ce    86 

y/L:m     15 

rfarnal     19 

?/?    57 

?/e    56,  KM!,  113,  212,  passim 

e'je    Fr.  indien    83 

f  l.rwtja:b    63 

rkjft  (better  Feet)    73,  74.  112 

tctt    74.  SO,  U2,  113 

f-cito:z    112,  113 

37* 
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fn    Fr.  mi     107 
L66 

est  !•■>     173 
estate    76 
£•$& 

ilte    136 
e-ternu    9 

rtrxli/ir  on  parsjn     237 
fjf    Fr.  Iudien    88 
e-jsn    88,  244 
j  ;<7     Fr.  engin    54 
£ja    Fr.  engin    56 
eze    Fr.  engin    56,  81 

ba:h    Fr.  barley    227,  229 

io    Fr.  bah     174 

6u    Fr.  bas    9,  124 

iu    Fr.  bas,  cbaussettes    213 

&Od(r)    50 

6u%    183 

6c/cy    243 

&Ur    Fr.  barre     13,   142,   229, 
234 

6ur  dy  pt:r    142 

Z/otc    14,  200,  passim 

6on    124 

bu-rje:r  (rather  than  b^rje:r)   25 

6u-s    109,  171 

b^-tis    Fr.  batisse    221 

buj    183,  189 

b^te:m    29 

&1/&T    12,  143 

Z>c/to.s  Fr.  Baptiste  34,  78  (prob- 
ably a  mistake  for  batis;  see 
p.  221,  no.  7) 

b^-tis  Fr.  batisse  12,  34,  35, 
65,  78,  221 

&C/t5    12 

b^:j    11,  111,  117,  passim 

b^-je    12 

bL-jme    12 

feus    12 

feafee    220,  224 

ftafti/"   255 

l>;ibij^:r     13 

/',-/  to/"    255 

/><•/:</     16 

&a&    E.  back    229 

bid     16 

fcafe"    Fr.  balaye    140,  206 

bsdi:z    183 

&a/w    211 


&a#e    35,  267,  269,  276 

bajn&r  (not  &ane.r)    25,  101 

&ar&(     95 

barren    229,  234 

ftarfe    227.  229 

fcarode    184,  267 

barso  (not  bar  so)    19 

6ari    220.  225 

Jartd    23,  93,  04.  95 

ftaiyo  (family  name)    219 

ftarj    184 

ftarje    19,  246 

barzri  (not  barzri)    19 

fcaiye  (not  &a#e  222)    220,  221. 

222,  248 
&a<     16,    119,    137:    conjugated, 

etc.  140;  212,  passim 
bat^.j    11,  87 
b&tori    184,  265 
hat/skd    260 

ftafes   Fr.  Baptiste  208,  220,  221 
bat(r)  le  kart    188 
bato     110 

ftaty.T    184,  188,  20G 
bav^:r    13 

&ajf<     17,  88,  255,  269 
baz^-mu    Fr.  Benjamin    54 
ba    Fr.  banc    124,  184,  210 
hn-.d    188,  213 

be    100,  118,  117,  165,  passim 
be  vit    165 
/;f  jc*    65 
fcefoZ    184,  208 
bccij    86 
bentri    185 
benice    86 
beni.r    24 
&e<o     163 
&ffZ    229,  230,  234 
beg    82 
&£#s?    185 
fo7    50,  65,  108 
6He    30 

beleban    230,  234 
6«K    2:  in 
bes5    185 
/*/"    28 
6f-/e    30 
bt:t    20,  136 
6e:<  a  torn    191 
6e&*    34 
be-ti:z    30 


fcrfo     104 

if<se    220,  225,  230 

betsi     220,  225.  252 

be-ze    30 

/-  ill:  ii     28 

6%«    47 

b9lue  (not  6a?we  91)    44,  47,  91, 

243 
ballot  (not  bslwt  91)    44.  47.  91, 

225,  257 
bahie  (not  fcafye  91)    47,  91 
barwet    65,  172 
bdto     164 
bdzwe    65 
&(a)-*tt-f    178,  183 
bigajie.r    185 
A/s(//    Fr.  biscuit    35 
fo'te    230 
bijo    216 

fc/jo  (family  name)    219 
bizuce    86 

fed    E.  bill    230,  234 
blum    11 
bl^me    12 
6Zafc    230 
I  dak  aj    230 
6/ai-e    230 
Man     252 
blasfe-.m    20 
blasfe:m    29 
We    218 
W*:ro    20 
blemzi.r     144 
6K:d    178 
&/o    42 

hlovzi:r    Fr.  bleuir    144 
Mm;«    167 
fco    36,  50,  109 
bolt    230.  232 
6o.Y    37,  172,  218,  222.  233.  230. 

241,  243 
bxdre    185,  229 
bol    251 
bjntt     74 
bol    108 

&3M      US 

bono:r  (t.t)    106 

bjnr.r    7,  43 

^j?y?a:j    186 

fos    227,  231.  245 

bjse     186 

foe    122,  221,  230 
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bote    186,  265 
botin    173 
ftjjo.r    186 

bAkluvit    206 
bAkwit    231 
bAl     41 

bAn    Fr.  bonne    41 

bAn    E.  bun    231 

&J.-&    186,  249 

brbard    187 

&Jh    53 

(bjn)    41 

to     Fr.  boeuf     42,   65,   70,   111, 

121,  199,  214,  passim 
bof    70 
be:r    42 
borbi    94 

borduje    Fr.  bredouiller    93 
&0/-0O     187 
borgote    187 
6erta    94 
borlndc    94 
berlikjko    1S7 
berhn    43 
forZy    43 
bernL>:r    43 

ft^me:/1   31,  44,  187,  188 
bornik    43,  44 
6#rse    44 
6<?rso    44 
bortaji    94 
iortrf    93 
borva:z    93 
&o;TJe    94 
borivtt    94 
fterjit    94,  220,  225 
berzri    44 

fote    Fr.  beaute    45,  188 
&rrtfZ    28,  93 
bu io    Fr.  bientot    164 
6ro    9,  119,  passim 
br^se    188,  269,  276 
ferujUT    12 
ij-o.^'e    12 
fcrawde    231,  252 
bre    Fr.  brin    218 
bre    Fr.  brun    58 
6/-f/'    29 
bref   28 
bri(ja:d     16 
brikAl    41 
6me    190,  236 


&r:>/?e    255 
^/•V."'-     171.  188 
brcef    29 

bruuiase      L89 

&rn   i/  saw     189 

bruij^:r     13 

ftn/fe    217,  244,  249 

fcn/to     L90 

brytnas    207 

bn/HL:t     1 1 

/;/•//'«'.•'     IS!) 

l>ri/it  :i:r     144 

fcrytei    113 

bukan    255 

Imk  ;t>ir    255 

bukamri    255,  256 

/>h/l'<7     255 

fo<£Ze    S4 

^•fii*/"    189 

&dfeu    113,  119,  152,  165,  222 

&w*w    47,  166,  217,  241,  243 

6wZye    46 

6«ce    86 

buia    is;) 

buld-:e:r  (not  bulu-^cr)    25 

bidvarse    69 

6mot    49 

fcunf     49 

ftwrase    189,  202,  269,  276 

burdzifo    84 

burzwa    240 

few/e    110 

&wi    Fr.  bout    60 

hu1j)ie:r    101 

6irt5    239,  249 

6m  i  te    218 

/>nhi)ie:r    49 

6mj    Fr.  bouille     186 

6tt.j    81 

buk    49 

TwZt    231 

ftp/1    7,  49 

&£rt    Fr.  bout    73,  181,  183,  184, 

IS!) 
by    50 

bydro  (family  name)    219 
byfet    74 
by/L-je    202 
bi/tn    ,">4 

%<f    65,  117,  176,  183,  190,  2:54 
byto    Fr.  bluteau    90,  91,  190 
byto    Fr.  butoir    38,  39 


bytro    190,  200 
byvase    202 

bi/vjte    202 

Zwa    Fr.  bois    14,  30,  216,  231, 

237 
bw^    14,  30 
bwa    14,  30 
/>ir;isL,je     202 

&we.T    61,  154;  conjugated  155 
bwts5    113 

/'in  1     Fr.  abouette    190 
6wc.(    Fr.  boite    187 
bwe:v    Fr.  boive    118 
bwsja    Fr.  bouee    190 
bje    69,  11S,  165 
bje  ka    173 
tj&T    25 

bz^    Fr.  pesat    191,  265,  276 
bzwe    194 

do-we    12 

dwne  fjl    174 

r/afco.r     17,  37,  163,  164 

'/  a  fcw    169 

dam     16,  71 

danel    101 

darnjcr    19 

darjie    101 

darje:r     169,  171,  190,  passim 

da    Fr.  dans    169 

r/«    Fr.  don    55 

f/«  yjo   rZ  f£  (i3J     (or  da  pe  t  te 

ltd))    169 
d&s      76,    116,    126,    188,    239, 

passim 
d&tis    34 

ddz  J:    Fr.  dans  un    225 
dsetts    69 
df    Fr.  dent    56 
de:d    109 
de,  dez    106,  107 
de&o    9 
debuk    11 
debagaxe     191 
debagaze    191,  265 
debarke  (better  debarce)    182 
debarce    (rather    tban    debarke) 

191,  236 
de&ife    191 
'/eWe    191,  192 
de/fc-d    149 
(fo/a-dy    117,  188 
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deft    58,  117 

deft:t    58 

defer    244 

deftt    28 

de/z    70 

d«/U    9 

dejrw     82 

dexene    103 

defe'Ao    9 

delikates  (not  delikates)    76 

deZ*n    220,  225 

ibhpnt     124 

denize    101 

rteo.r    37 

depe/"   30,  112 

depe:/"    122 

<lejic:d    57,  153 

depltzi.r    30 

deplweje    63 

drnl-ze    122 

desarri.-r    19 

determine    19 

detfe    138 

detors    192,  218 

detcers     191 

dmre    254 

devosjd  (not  devosiu)    37 

devosje    56 

devore    24 

dezabrije    276 

dezabrje    192,  269,  276 

dezarte    19 

dezarte    19 

dezarir    95 

dezire    24 

de-jb    113 

df«e    Fr.  donner    117 

dm*    234 

dfs?>ie    102 

da    32 

d(a)    169 

da  6:m  o.t    163,  164 

da&wt    32 

da&tft    73 

dada    124,  166 

dajrre     124 

daxo:r  (rather  than  ddxor)    103, 

104 
d»Zo    252 

d(e)  /a,  dy,  de,  de2    106 
dajrea    163,  164 
d{d)md    54 


dawd-de     ll(i 

da»H«    164 

r/w    163,  164 

da  mem    217 

cfom2    164 

ddmieeztl    60 

dao.r    37,  124,  166 

dapi    35,  52,  163,  164,  169,  170 

dapt/  (not  depy  233)    51,   112, 

152,   163,   164,  169,  170,  224, 

233 
ddpy  Ics     173 
(bsd:d    149 
d{a)sa-d    205 
ddsfrdcl    231 
dasw    Fr.  dessous    166 
daswr     Fr.  dessous     97,  98,  166, 

167 
das//    Fr.  dessus    166 
ddsy.r    Fr.  dessus    166 
ddvd    169,  197 
davny    32 

dawf.r    32,  61,  69,  71 
d{d)wt:r    154;  155;  forms  156 
di    34 
dima:f   217 
dine    140,  218,  245 
din    101 
diplo:m    36 
d/.r  conjugated     146 
d*s,  d«s,  d/-2    114 
disarne     19 
disko:r    *4 
dMfcSrt    232 
disset,  disse-z    114 
d/.sfr^    28 
d»/e    71,  72 
d//i    88 
dild    192,  276 
divarsite     19 
d#o.m    71,  220,  222,  230 
dizgruz    11,  79 
dtejrre*    73,  112,  113 
dizuof    114 

dizifit,  -%iit,  dizi[i-z    114 
d  hviz  a  foee    168 
dniade    216 
dmt    124 
dodi/"   260 
do:r    37,  116 
dore    E.  dory    256 
dog    227 


dxg    227 

<h/.lo:r     242 

da*    234 

dore    E.  dory    256 

djrmi:r    143,  146 

dane     117 

d^/    234 

dAti    41,  45 

cL*n«    45,  138,  235 

do     Fr.  done     60,  121,  122,  163, 

164,  173,  244,  passim 
de    113 

den    41,  45,  60,  242 
dene    45,   117,  137;    conjugtaed, 

etc.  138;  218,  230,  235 
des    Fr.  deux    114 
de  sa-z    114 
de:z    Fr.  deux    224 
dezjsm    114 
doene    24,  117 
dra:ft    227 
dro    176 
draf    227 
dra«r    227 

drat)    E.  drive    227,  234 
dra.y    252 
dre    Fr.  des    169 
dre    164,  169,  170 
drf  aster    163,  164 
drf  ko    173 
drod    36,  245 

drivtt    73,  109,  112,  197,  passim 
d  tez  a  te    169 
du    Fr.  doux    71 
dune    45,  49 
dusme    46,  167 
dusr.r    43 

dttt&'S    192,  213,  272,  276 
d»*    114 

duzen  (not  dujen  70)    28,  70.  1 14 
dy  h5  stAf'    272 
dyg^  (family  name)    219 
dy:r    50,  163,  194,  249,  passim 
dyrd.    169 
dwa    Fr.  doigt    59 
dja     254 
dzi.r    81 
dzifse    S4 
dzijom     84 
cfeaft    220.  222.  252 
il;;nne    238 
dj«.-w    220,  225 
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dp    236 

dpb    238 

dpg  a  kat    239 

dpm    178,  220,  222 

dzimi    220,  222 

dzo     113,  203,  217.  220,  222,  257 

dpb    136,  238 

dpbe.r    238 

d?JH    220,  222 

<%xne    172,  214 

dpm    220,  222 

dj^  mpe    238 

c    Fr.  et    173 

ebu    9 

ebdlwet    64 

e  ty'f    174 

e.(Z    29 

ede    117 

e-de    26 

edwL,:r    222 

edwerd    220,  222 

edpfidz    84 

rthijifi    83 

edzi[ig(?)    83,  84 

ed?yy    84 

e/as    16 

e/'o:r    37 

'/'/■fj'7    145 

egadel    64 

egtti    49,  184,  218,  243 

egradiw   (rather   than   egnvdir) 

27 
egret    26 
ej/2«.;p    108,  109 
egzavje    221 
«/»//.;/    26 
egyifi    26 
egip'ze    26 
«    Fr.  aie     174 
c*ut    13 
ekard    64,  166 
cfrarde    64,  269 
ekardS    64 
ekartije    74,  75,  263 
cWu    9,  64,  84,  85 
eklere    162 
eftfo    46,  48 
ekhi.r    46,  48,  155,  160 
ekjl    124 
eA'j/io     64 
ekors    76 


ckr^-zc     12 

eArf ;p    i  i4 

</,//     1 1 6 

r/W.r     118,  178 

ehute    174 

efe/dje    85,  141 

ekyro    38,  39 

r/. •?//    Fr.  rtui    85 

ecfw    220,  222 

et  ipolS     1.93,  276 

ecydt  116 

c<7/f//(.'     140,  141 

ecyre    38,  171 

eleksje    254 

ew     116 

eme     Fr.  aimer    26 

em*    Fr.  aimait    119 

emi    Fr.  aimai    129 

emosjd  (not  emosiu)    37 

en&rve    19 

en&rp    19 

ewe    26 

ett£«    26 

epo:r    13 

e^    171,  209 

epes/:r    30 

epZe    138 

eptyfz    95 

epel^'sjse  (not  epolL>-si£)    207 

epol^-sje  (not  e}jel^sie)    45 

epuste  conjugated,  etc.     140 

e/ap    68,  98,  99 

e/arp    68 

e/7/e     193 

e/b/'f«    30 

e/k>e     184 

eteZe    193,  276 

eturnel    19 

eta  mite    19 

etamye    19 

etaze.r    25 

efe     108,  109 

ef?    57 

e/r.v/    153 

etedy    153 

e//    Fr.  est-il    110 

e</cf<    86 

eij/'    217,  226 

etrri-~e     14!  I 

etnl-;c:r    25 

etnoet    73.  112 

eijrje    85 


efcceJ    61 

ety*     108 

euf/c    30,  84 

ewce    86 

ejir    145 

e/u    Fr.  et  ou     166,  167,  265 

ejus    Fr.  et  ou  est-ce    166,  186, 

214,  230,  265 
ezarbe  (not  ezarbe  27;  and  not 

e?wrbe  162)     L9,  27.  162,  194, 

276 
fiSf&p    108 
eprbe    27 
eji-o    81,  108,  109 

ed    28 
e.d    29 

«7    28 

f^ar/e    220,  222,  224 

egzd.p    79 

f  {/«/.;;'    142 

efcrf    241 

el    Fr.  aile    28 

el    Fr.  elle    21,  120,  passim 

elmin    190,  200,  220,  222 

em    Fr.  aime     125 

erne     161 

6h    Fr.  une    107 

epily.r    64 

e:r    Fr.  here    1H4 

m7    81,  32,  245,  255 

eskalje    108,  109 

eskarlatin    64 

esfoJrt    64,  272,  274,  276,  278 

esAZut)    12 

esfcw    198 

cs&ms    64,  265 

esky.z  (hetter  escy:z)    65,  77,  272, 

274,  276.  278 
eskgzab  (better  escyzab)    77 
eskyze  (better  escyze)    77 
eslire    140,  141 
escif    86 
fsewe    so 

fSCi/.'.?      276 

eso.r    37 
espere    152,  236 
espe:r    224 
espcs    28,  29 
espe:s    30 
esplikl  sjm    11 
esplihe    65,  77 
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tsplwa    77 

esplwete    77 

etprt    77.  272 

estarn    18 

estaty    64,  65,  106,  272.  276 

etternk    9 

ests    63 

fgfotflO     9 

estrtm    28 

estre.m  201 
esyryd  260 
efarpi    64 

e:<    ISO;  conjugated,  etc.  132,  133 
^:/  a  /a  «a/'    197 
&?&p     79 
f*e    183,  204 

g"  Fr.  un  107 
c-depdda  119 
2H    Fr.  un     107 

ad  for  Fr.  de    232 

dl  Fr.  le  218 
9strygof    64 

/L    Fr.  fat    9 

fL:b    12,  66 

/L\re    Fr.  facher    103 

fUe    Fr.  fallait    148 

/i/.7'     66 

fabrics    86 

/*</o    82 

fal  (c  i)    Fr.  qu'il  faille    267 

faly  (family  name)    219 

fam    105,   106,  119,  185,  passim 

funul    110 

fani    22 

farbal^    97 

fardmS    220,  222,  249 

fardzina    222 

/arm    18 

farmje    19 

faro    194,  264,  267 

farhl    34 

/as    16 

fasa    55 

/«t/A    84,  147,  272 

fatikd,    84 

fatikje    17 

/atfca    189,  197 

fatici'ct     109 

/'afi'ce    84 


fatsice    84 

/a>'    Fr.  failli    195 

A/o     195,  244,  269 

fi'i    55 

fa-ferhjf  (rather   than  fa:forh/f) 

93 
fam    53 
federik    99 
/edro*    220,  222 
/ewe«    26 
/e.r    155 

fs    Fr.  faite    74,  75,  195,  267 
fe-bUs    26,  27 
fa  dama'de    243 
/*  dma-de    164,  216 
/'f.T    49;     conjugated,    etc.     136, 

137;  155 
feruj    11 
ftrblwce    86 
/fc:r  da  I  mece    203,  204 
fe:r  so  tre     1 1 2 
fit    Fr.  fait    74 
fe:t    Fr.  fete    169 
/>«  le    273,  277 
/"«    Fr.  font    121 
feze:z  d  etof    203,  204 
fc    57 

/r.v/    57,  153 
/;     Fr.  fils    70 
fiasL.:j    1 1 
/id    235 
fidd    28,  34,  71 
file    109 
/iMfs    76 
/?>»'■'>•   137;    conjugated,  etc.  142, 

143 
fisel    29,  34 
/;.;;'    152,  203,  219 
fis    Fr.  fils    70 
fla.sk    227 
fl^-ne    171 
fl^-uY    95 

//am    Fr.  flegme    21,  22,  195 
flax    227 

flat    21,  22,  235,  246 
flat  le    117 

/l«:6    66,  265,  267,  269,  272,  276 
fleho    121 
fief   29 

/fep    141,  220,  222,  248 
flo    Fr.  fleau    38,  39,  265,  267. 

269,  276 


fle.r    234,  235 

fo    36 

fomxe    (rather    than    foxe)      Fr. 

faucher    8,  103 
folios*    38,  39,  155;    forms    156 
fo.r    37,  70,  108,  242,  273,  274 
forUr    38,  39,  183,  207 
forkasdl    235 
fo-se    Fr.  fosse    39,  222 
fo/L-je    202 
fofe    37 
fotr:j    37 
A?o.«    11 

Ara    Fr.  foret    40 
fire    40 
fj-rmun    235 
Ars    40 
fjriifuiv     235 
/>p    98,  99 
/bsf<    74 
fAl    7,  41 
/Un    236 
fAni    236 
/"5-s.y.r    195,  276 
fiten    29 
A    42,  153,  180 
forma:z    16 
forme    44 
fertije    93 
Ase    44,  142 
fej    175 
/fcj'te    140 
frrma:z     16 
/rus    11,  15 
/K/«i    195 
frateu    9 
frama:z    23 
/rape    128 
A***'    21,  22 
fr1l-bwe:z    61,  70.  92 
/W7:s    63 
frdrsa    16,  59 
fregad    71,  72 

Act    24,  233,  272,  274.  276.  278 
fre    31 
fret  (not  A*'<  165)    73,  112,  216, 

240,  252.  267.  276.  passim 
fre:z    30,  121 
friko    196,  235.  264 
fripn     55 
frjhk    235 
/■>-j*    40 
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fr5:k    52,  84 

fnLi    121 

fu    182 

fida:z    196 

/wfen    196 

/kr    Fr.  four    45,  203 

furb     66 

furni.r    46 

fu  to  ka    174 

fu$e:r    25 

Art    49 

furf   49 

/irt&u-Z    234,  235 

fymel    52 

/wa    Fr.  foi    59 

fwO    Fr.  foi    14,  182 

/ii-a    Fr.  foi    59 

fiva    Fr.  fois    147 

fwtt    74 

#a*  (not  /Sa&)    84 

fje    113 

/fcv  (not  flev)    28 

(ya/jj    103 

jra-^5    79 

(JL,    Fr.  gars    98,   99,   247,  265, 

267,  269,  276 
0O7ie    12,  247 
guf    Fr.  g-ache     15 
g^-te    12 

0Us    Fr.  gaz     79 
gfO^ft    12 
gfO-^ctc    210 
gabote    83 
0aZ3/s    83,  263 
fifaZ«-se    83,  263 
gala-sin    83,  263 
gahrsi)i    83 
#aZe    236 
#aZ/L    82 
galfate    82 
galimacL,    86 
#am/"  (not  grow*/1  82)     17,  34,  70, 

82,  176,  272,  276,  278 
g&n    Fr.  (il)  gagne    170 
gu>j    E.  gang    168,  236 
gaijwe    236 

gard    49,  109,  110,  123,  passim 
gard  (not  gard  199)    Fr.  (re)garde 

154,  188,  199,  232,  247,  passim 
garde    82 
gar  da  z  je    196 


garni    L78 

t/.tnucj  (rather  than  gamuj)    93 

garsone:r    196,  219 

fifarsJ    76,  106,  L82 

flfa/£f    Fr.  gaze    79;  cf.  p.  Id!) 

0&:j     108,  109 

#£<  4fj     236 

.'/'     Fr.  que     125,   127,   128 

gi    127 

gite  (family  name)    219 

gl&s    16 

glasje:r    25 

gle:z    30 

jrfoi    196 

gZw/J    82 

glwe:r    61,  82 

</o(/e  (family  name)    219 

goddam    236 

<pd  (/(;;»     174 

</:>//■    82 

go  lo:ij    236 

<p  3W    236 

gorz    110 

</:>.•£    Fr.  gaze     109;  cf.  p.  79 

gerdi    93 

gerlo    93 

gorlote    93 

gerna,:j    93 

goniu-j    93,  94 

f/o/Vte    36,  94,  95,  101,  272 

#>-u    9 

grru-s    15 

grabL,     9 

grr&.7!    21,  22 

gru     Fr.    grain      54,    204,    215, 

222 
gru    Fr.  grand    82 
gru  for  Fr.  grande    183,  230 
gru  b^:j     111 
grtcdziir    81 
gn'rmer    55,  141 
7>v7  ;»j</    230 
ijnlpe:r     172 
</>v7/;    170,  195 
</«    204,  222 
gre    24 
firreje     109 

grtl    Fr.  (il)  grele     162 
grtl    Fr.  grele    142 
grt.l    Fr.  grele    30 
</>•£«    29 
gre:s    30 


j/reje    226.  239 

grtjo     L90 

?«>»«    36,  94,  101 

.'/>•//'«     196,  197,  264 

grija,    55 

.'/'■"n    109 

gro.s     24:: 

grosje:r    25 

gro-sje:r    237 

grrjpir    95 

^/•5r/o     1 1 1 

jjrwp    83 

//>'">    160,  218 

gryz^    9 

.7/'    82 

gutero    97,  98 

gutsje:r    25 

</w(/e.r    25 

(/iir;inid:t     19 

f/Kiarne     19 

guva/rnsme    19 

gwvarne    19 

<jiti;irnY(r)     19 

gwemo    215 

0Uitf£i    197,  238,  251 

1/ initio    242 

a/o    254 

<*/©    Fr.  Dieu    72 

./«    254 

./u&    83,  87,  272 

,/amf    83,  272 

^    Fr.  gai    112 

Jetors    236 

./ffors    236,  247 

Ji     Fr.   lui     83,    115,   117,   245, 

passim 
J'jjn  (not  Jion)    84 
./O'J    84 
>    83,  272 
Jyste    220,  223 
/ystm     220,  226 
/V«     Fr-   lui     83,    89,   115,   117, 

216,  passim 

hu    237 
Jil.:1    237 
h^-jo    102 
ftairr    102 
Iiamalc     102 
&arp     102 

38 
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h&f    102,  114.  197 
/,<)./'    102 
Ac     102 
Ae    102 
/».-     L02 
lit  am    237 
fto    237 
Ao/o     L02,  174 
/wo    237 
horspj.r    237 
ho:spau9(r)    227 
//,.^.t    227,  2157 
Arte    102 
Aj/    102,  254 
Azoor    254 
Amwo    254 

x    Fr.  ,je    115,  116,  180 

xabo    103 

jcaiwf    103 

xardt    103 

xardifie    103 

ica«f    Fr.  j'avais     103 

xe    Fr.  j'ai     103 

;ze    Fr.  chez    103 

#fst    108 

a-a    Fr.  je    115,  116 

xo:r  (rather  than  xor)    Fr.  hors 

103,  104 
xo:z    103 
xo-zef  (rather   than   xozef)    Fr. 

Joseph    103 
xen    103 

.('M^f      1  ( )4 

xu:r  (rather  than  xur)    Fr.  jour 

45,  103 
xurnal    104 
xyre    104 

s     Fr.  il,  ils,  elles     50,  90,  92, 

115,  116,  272,  276,  passim 
i    Fr.  lui    89 
8    Fr.  y     166 

iguin  (better  igwin)    35,  47 
igwin    34,  85,  47,  197 
igym    47 
8  //  di    83 
8jna-d    55 
8'me;s    84,  56 

8    m    '/o«       1  1 5 

imtn     100 
s  jm  8oa     1 1 5 


inimtce    86 
irokwa    260 

inaVft    162 

fed    78.   74.    124.   166,   167.  184, 

243.  265.  passim 
isit     7.  84.  78,  74.   110,   118.  124, 

166,  240,  265,  passim 
ist     254 
istwe:r    172 
wartime    197 
8*«£.r    ins,  109,  118,  162,  passim 

M0£.T      61,   69 

i-\-j    Fr.  il,  ils    90 
i  j  o    181 

i  je  ty    Fr.  est-il    134 
ije:r    165 

(itff.T      109 

i  ji  ili     s;', 

8  ji  den    89 

t jo  dene    89 

8  Ja?  a  di    89 

/.~  (not  in  use)    Fr.  ils    118 

ft    128 

Jcar    14 

fta(.)r    173 

kardrr    14 

ftu-6    Fr.  cable    15,  84 

k^-brc    14 

/cut    Fr.  quart    13,  84.  216,  233 

fct/re    14 

ftu-ro    14 

fto-raf    14 

ftOTJte    199 

k^-rjU  (not  fc/rftQ    205 

fco-se  (not  fcL/sa)     49,   108,  119, 

196,  231,  243 
Jcl  sfts     127 
fcosfti    127 
fto*sftu    76 
ftusc/    1 27 
ftu-t    Fr.  cadre    76 
fta&aZ    113 
hahnctt     198 
fcaoo.u     195,  198 
fta/'e    17 

kujje:r  (not  kufjere)     76,  192 
Jta/.'/e.T  (not  kafjf.r)     198,  276 
kakawi    260 
fcaft5.&    23.  177 
feate/"   29 
/uifiL    98 


ftatoc    92 
kamara:d    16 
ftaw    16 
ftano.T    15 

l.;in^:j     11 

ftanaoX     9,  17 

kanal    110 

kanawa    260 

kanawaj    260 

kanajl     38 

kanajen     38 

kanibal    260 

ftaro's    232 

fcawji    256 

ftan«3    LOO 

fcanuu    9 

ftao    243 

kuoue    260 

kuuiiin    260 

ftajj     16,  68 

fcapaft    209,  218 

kupittn    29 

ftapo     19S.  217 

fcapfo/    84.  71,  112 

/,-,•//•     14 

fta(:)r    173 

ftara.1     1 14 

fcaraten    29 

J.-urrrtsqit     114 

kardinal    110 

kardrr    14 

kare.m    30 

ftarfs    29 

fta  n,e  (better  ftar/e)    199,  264.  269 

kiirgt-zS  (better  ku>jrz5)    30 

karibu    256 

kariol    232 

karisto    199 

fcarifcjV?    97 

karkjyle    97 

ftarce    *7 

ftarcyJ    97,  217 

karcyle    97 

fcaroL     9,  97,  98 

feari    188 

ftartu/"   49,  50 

fcas    78,  272 

fcasftapcjo    88 

kastjnad    74.  75.  267.  276 

fca/"   232 

fca./   232 

fca/e    80 
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kafte    139 

kat    8,  113,  114.  233 

kataplam    77,  267,  269,  277 

hate    L99,  207.  269 

kateftm    78,  267,  2(59 

katore    114 

katerit    93,  94,  199,  200 

katcerve     113 

l.nliirr?  dis     113 

kalorrrdis,  -di-z     114 

kalitrrf-z     114 

katorjtm     63,  91,  94 

fca<  person    97 

/,v,  r      ISO,  207 

foyaft    260 
ftajf    88 
ftajen    ss 

kazum    18 
kazime     165,  252 
kazrate    94 
fca:j    16 

ftS    Fr.  camp    200,  265 

/.v7     Fr.  quand    154 

kd'didL*    9 

Av7  (/  A-etZ    85 

A-<7  <Z  c?<Z    238 

fcfcjp    231 

Ms    Fr.  quand  est-ce     163,  191 

fca-<    Fr.  quand    55,  74,  75,  131, 

163,  178,  passim 
forte    Fr.  canter     200,  232,  2G5 
km  e    169,  171,  265,  267,  277 
ka>nistd{r)    232 
kezen    29 
kece    128 
keg(»)za    128 

ftf*    91,  113,  129,  272,  277 
keka    128,  272,  277 
kece    128 
ktsjee   (not   Afs/«  221)     74,   75, 

221 
kd    32,  127,  173 
klerte    31.  32 
fcftmc    9 
ki    127,  128 
AV  ks  se    128 
fctZiw    261 
kinikinik    260 
fctfir    35,  146 
A7o.s    15 
Warn    252 
Wape    200,  201 


klarze     19 

A/e    24 

klerte    31,  272,  277 

khrje:r    25 

Win/fe    232 

A7o///.t    192 

khf   216 

fcfc%:r    137,  156 

kin    84 

A7r/>     66 

ko:n    36 

A-o.r    Fr.  cor    37 

ko:r    Fr.  corps    37,  84 

ko.r    (Fr.  gilet  de  laine)    107 

ko.t    36,  172.  205.  242 

*o<t    Fr.  contil    38,  39 

ko:z    36 

fco^e    37 

foA-    Fr.  coq    40,  84 

kjk    Fr.  coque    190 

kokd&d    57 

Jbc?     Fr.  coquin    86 

kocet    86 

AjZl    Fr.  (Ni)colas    172,  210,  220, 

223 
kile:z    24 
kjhksja;    233 
fcjfcifcte    233 
kjltkto:r    233 
ibZ<u-r    233 
kjltL-re    233 
ftjfeoe    Fr.  clouer    39 
komars    18 
komarse    19,  56 
Ajjj/<7    40 
komii.s    Fr.  comment  est-ce  164, 

229 
komS.s    for   Fr.    combien    est-ce 

2: 12 
komS.se    136,  173,  212 
A\>wa    4o 
komee    40 

Jbme    40.  56,  58.  272 
lames    Fr.  comment  est-ce     180 
kome:s    Fr.  commence    164,  165, 

166 
kome:r    24 
komise:r    241 
komod    184,  212,  passim 
kjmr.d     40 
fcjm  ,s/  A-jm  so    126 
Aj/if.7    forms    150 


I.JinL      245 

ibrd    249 

kordyie    101,  222 

korido.T    '■',! 

korixe    104 

fora?  (better  torjol)    205 

ftjnje  /'■     117 

korney    2oo 

Avrsft    74 

kjrtm     95 

fc»/3    40,  24.'! 

b/wi     172.  211 

koto    40 

/■.«/    7,  41 

fc5:5    200,  245 

fc56u    9 

kjhiiifzo    30 

krdi[i:r     71 

Ai/its  fe     117 

kyfre:r    24 

A3.A-     84 

hrkjt:t  (better  k3-ce:t)    30 

AJyjo    9 

k5pe:r    24 

fcrpfe*    73,  108,  112 

kjplc.d    57,  153 

kSsarvatr.r  (rather  than  kosar- 

-ratrr)    19 
k~y*arre     19,  118 
A-Jsf.T    22S 
krsi:j    244 
k5sdwt:r    69 
krsSptif    200 
fersJe    76 
kS'Stiryi  le    118 
A5.7    Fr.  contre     169 
A-j-<f    56,  123,  2::;. 
kotrakte.r    233 
fc5tre    57 
1,5  tn'.d    57,  153 
L~)c,ina:b     16 
ko<lij\:u'     128 
A-oA-     45,  90,   91,    113,   128,   129, 

paSStm 
AoA-a     90,  128,  242 
kokficu     163 
kekxo:z    104 
AoA-a*     128,  272 
A-oc?    128 
Awee    93 
fccecg    128 
Aro  Aws    234.  247 
38* 
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krake    23 
Jcrumm    22 
forwpo  (I  mt:r    212 
/./v//'    L95 
krafwe    96 
JcrZd    s4 
fere  /-■'     174 
fere  /"     174 
jfcrecl     I-']-,  chrfetien    87 
kremaje:r    25 
krel    90 
ferra    29 
fere/p    30 
kri-t     29 

Zen  for  Fr.  querir     27,  28,   136, 
146,  216,243,  245, 277,  passim 
l,ri)te:r    101 
krisial     110 
An'(j)    Fr.  trie    253 
fcryaftp-    35,  36,  182,  245,  272 
Icrije    128,  228 
/r//J    35,  36,  64 
knksifiol    200 
krwpj&r    25 
fcro<    73 
fcryeZ    29 
krujtl    36 

frica    Fr.  croix    59 
ferwu    Fr.  je  crois    14,  15,  109 
krwez5    97,  109 

krwe:r    61;   conjugated  154,  155 
Aria///:;-    181,  182,  210 
/,>7/>Z    121 
ku    45 

fe«;d    71;  forms  150 
lndo:i:    (rather  than  kulov)    90 
kulwe    96 
kumars    411 
kumfise    49 
feup    68 
kiqm.b     16,  137 
/,((.;•    Fr.  eour    45 
fe«:r    Fr.  (il)  court  45,  116 
kuru:;     16,  46,  84 
feMrZ>    66 

few?    Fr.  courant  46 
kttrdujie    49,  lol 
kuri    Fr.  counts  129 
fewo1     147 
fe«rs     161 

fewri     Fr.  court  e  185 
kv/ry    116 


fettrpe    47.  4s 
kurwa    47.  4s 
kitfe    109,  231 
fcuto     106 
kutyrje:r    25 

/.-HCVrt      is.    is: I 

feittif    56 

W    272 

l.nrri:r     46,  147 

few^a   54 

fetmn    192,  203 

fepd    forms  150 

kuk    233 

far/1    49.  50,  80 

fet/Zj*    215 

feyb<  a  kliqjt   21  Ml,  (not  feZape)  201 

kylJEir    204 

feyre    50 

fcgy'e    52 

kyje:r    51 

ifej0«r    204 

%2Wi    51,  124 

l:ii:i)ie:r    51,  101 

fewa/i    127 

fetoafe    173 

kwaki    127 

fetoan  (not  fcwaw)    21.  22 

fewas    127.  178 

kicask3    127 

feieas  A-3  s£    127,  162 

few*    20S,  225 

kjahrde     140;   conjugated  141 

/■V'.t    244 

kyijs:r    204 

c    Fr.  qui    128 

cabrde    140,  141 

ct    87 

c£d    forms  150,  151;  186 

ct.vz    114 

cfd    Fr.  tiede    87 

ctk  (usual  prononciation  for  ktk 

113):  277 
cekos    128,  272,  277 
wZ    86 

ce:r    Fr.  tiers    87 
ccs    30,  86 

«s/  (family  name)    219 
ce:t    30,  86 
cs:te    95 
effe    86 
wrr  (not  ce:tT)    95 


C*     127,  12S 

ci  to  st  (not  ci  kz  S3)    128 

cis  c/     Fr.   qui  est-ce  qui     243. 

246 
cit    86 
«fa    86,  201 
c//    86 
ctjt:r    146 
ml    238 
cafe  (usual  pronunciation  for  fo>fc 

113);  194 
cekfim     163,  164 
cc-fecc    128 
c<?Z    127.  272.  274 
eeZz     1 27 

co.r    Fr.  choeur    86 
ro.r    Fr.  cceur    86,  167 
c0»-#    Fr.  coeureux    247 
cun    E.  tune    87,  239,  2 
cy    86 
cy«    173 

C///V      211 

o/yV.r    forms    204 
rji/n     253 
o/V.t    216,  249 
ci[i:r  a  patent    241 

Z     106,  115,  117 

Zo    Fr.  la    9,  50,  124,  166 

l^-xe     104 

Zo-m    E.  lawn    239 

Zuy    15 

Zu/    15 

Za     10,  105,  115;  117 

la  ctn     123 

ZacoZ    127 

ZacoZ  A-a    128 

Za  Zo    123 

lam     99 

{a  »//•£»    123 

/,■<  ;<o(    123 

larmanak     Fr.  lalmaiiach    65 

Za  /•>•  £    90 

lastl     126,  273 

Zasfcfe    236 

Za  s;>)i     123 

Zapaf    121 

lave     117,  183 

Zavye    23 

la  rot    123 

Zatnoa  (family  name)    219 

laird  (family  name)    219 
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IS    Fr.  lin    188 

lu-bre    90,  91,  97 

ladmd    54 

Iwdri  (family  name)    219 

lu:p    153 

la-tarn    18,  73 

U    Fr.  lin    60,  188 

le    Fr.  rien    89,  92 

/?•<//    58,  267 

le:z    81 

Ze    Fr.  le    253,  273,  277 

le    Fr.  les    106,  115 

ledr.r    26 

lecol    127 

Zetn    26 

Ze*    Fr.  les    106,  115,  117 

lez  art     18 

h    Fr.  laid    31 

ten    29,  100,  109 

le:s    Fr.  laisse    244 

kse    137,  189 

lesi    69 

fesf    90 

lit    Fr.  laid(e)  29,  74 

ht    Fr.  lait    74 

lat    Fr.  lettre    89,  178,  242 

letar  mort    239 

Ze     Fr.  le     (not  le  (zvo)  as  on 

p.  128,  §  LI,  no.  8)    115 
hbld  (family  name)    219 
1(3)  ce    123 
l(»)cel    127 
l(9)cel  te>    128 
1(d)  lo    123 
1(9)  mje    123 
1(9)  no:t    123 
1(9)  not    123 
fos5    76 
1(9)  sj?    123 
fes^?    126 
hve    69 
Z(a)re    138 

fo«£:A  (family  name)    219 
1(9)  vo:t    123 

1(9)  V3t     123 

Z«'&a?-te    19,  34 

liberal    113 

limaro     33 

tonaro    33,   35,    36,    90,    91,    92, 

264,  267 
h:r     147 
h:r    Fr.  livre  (E.  book)    140 


liv    Fr.  livre  (E.  pound)    229 

li,:je:r    25 

U    119 

Zo    Fr.  lot    239 

lofe    239 

Zo/e.r    239 

hkjt     91 

fowo.r    220,  223,  224,  225 

hrsk    173 

/,i  »*/"    239,  240 

Zi.v;    82 

I5tl    163 

»•*»    112,  180,  201,  269,  277 

Ixzityd    201 

le,  jo,  lez,  jez    Fr.  leur    115 

lo    Fr.  leur    118,  122,  passim 

lo:r     42 

le-v    69,  119 

Ze*     Fr.   leur      115,     117,    122, 

passim 
lez  i-fe    125 
It(z)    Fr.  leur(s)    95 
lce-di    231 
ls5    Fr.  lecjon     147 
Zw    90 
lu:s    227 
Zwf    73 
Ink  3t    239 
Zt/s    227,  239 
luf    80 
Zzras    227 
li/mtl     176 
tymje:r    25 
Zyw    50 
Zynrf    201,  263 
Zysi    121 
lyt    50 
ZyZ«    54 
Iwa    59 

Zit'e    Fr.  loue    214 
Iwi    121 
Zwo    121 
lju:r    13 
Zje:?    24 
?!/«    120 

in     115 

mO.Z    Fr.  male     15 
m^rdi    14 
mt/«K    218 
wL--/e    12 
mu/jij'e    202,  212 


niL--/'wt:r     12 

niL,-fwije     190 

wo  <»'    135 

»»lJ    11,  24 

ma    10,  122 

madorje    44,  94 

magane    83,  202 

magazii    54 

magazi    17,  245 

magwa    257 

making    260 

mace.r   (rather    than  macer  87) 

87,  99 
mace     Fr.    Matthieu     185,  220, 

223 
maZ    16,   110 
mala:d    128,  234 
»iaU    128,  209 
mala  fig  an    260 
maZc!    54 
iiiidrrjele    88 
maU-ze    30 
?«aZ  (/awe     Fr.  mal  gagne     100, 

202 
malgre    169 
maZm    100 
mal  kaduv    195 
maZfrd    65,  200,  220,  225 
mame    56 

mamzel    71,  72,  147,  178,  passim 
manasigan    260 
manafigan    260 
iiuuiiiii    256 
mane.r    101 
rnayiifik    101 
ma/yije:r    17 
majgaiu     256 
mar&    240,  264 
mare-gwe    190 
mardije    88 
marefal    110 
margre    169 
margjit    220,  225 
marjije    88 
»nan    121,  239 
man  (Z^e.-rc    225 
marino     19 

mart    Fr.  merle     18,  208 
mars9ne:r    19 
marsi    19,  76 
marsje    19 
ni;tr/'irdi:z  stf    240 
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marfe  80 
marfr  95 
marve:j    19 

m.trjr      17.   250 

marje  kekas    203,  240 
marjije    88 

m;is;tk     16,  65 

,/,,/s,/-    34,  71,  L12 

maskeg    260 

)n;is/,in5-$c    260 

m&slcwaiina    256 

(was3    203 

m&fikote    260 

mai     Fr.  natte    09 

matafias    260 

mataffe    260 

iwata    54,  163,  233,  27:: 

mafeZ    220,  225 

mat/ifote    260 

mart:z    215 

»(./.;/    11 

majr-r    95 

ma     Fr.  main    50,  54,  136,  176, 

249 
w7     Fr.  mont    55 
ma;d    49,  55 
mCvd^    9 
mdgjne    83 
md-xuj    11,  104 
w«xe    8,  70,  104,  121,  191,  206, 

235,  236,  249,  ^assm 
wa.-A;    162 
ma-lit    185 
ma./    106,  239 
via- /}/:>■     177 
m<l-ti:r    143 
mn-tht    74 
ma-«r    95,  203,  267 
mS-«n    203 
muz^-j    202 
ma-pi    202 
me    Fr.  main    176 
-»if    Fr.  -ment    19 
wfcf    87 
w;e    Fr.  mai    24 
me    Fr.  mes    122 
medi    27 
trunk    227 
me:fc    227 
me^j/c    256,  257 
mekerdi  (not  mekcerdi  27)     27, 

94,  277 


mekrrdi    27,  94 

mece    87,  203,  222 

meft    220,  225 

menaze.r    25 

//'<:/•      Fr.    mere      24,    92,    272. 

274,  276,  278 
metapeJL*    88 
metaj    llo,  204,  265,  277 
metive    204,  277 
metrts    26 
wie2    Fr.  mes     122 
me-z5  (not  me«5)    30 
me    Fr.  mais    173 
mfefc    227 
mtg    82 
mf.#    30,  82 
mcgri.r    30 
me  Aa    17:'.,  265 
mtkcedzi    27 
mc.J    30,  90 
male  le  hart    188 
me(l)jo:r     190 
me.m    30,  166,  217 
wfw    Fr.  Maine    200 
vu:r    Fr.  mer    171 
wis    Fr.  messe    29 
ms:s    Fr.  messe    30 
vitt    forms     150,  151 
me-t    Fr.  maitre    128 
metrts    194 
metrv.z    30 

m^j    106,  124,  162,  187,  ^ass/m 
ma     115 
mdl5    124 
mama     33,   117,   192,   200,   208, 

216,  243 
mane    33,  62 
m9nwe:r    33,  62,  204,  231 
mi    Fr.  mis    110 
midi    242 
migrtn    29 
mikwan    257 
mikwane    260 
mi7,  m«Z,  mi7-z    114 
miTJJ    114 
minr-r    95 

HI  ill  AH      41 

mir^.k    12 

mirwe    96 

mi/fcZ    64 

mt'tas    257 

mrta    205,  265,  267,  270,  277 


mtfen    E.  meeting    227 

m*i*»j    227 

mize.r  (not  mizt:r)    24: i 

m&en    29 

nm'toj     227 

mikmak    257 

MlMl      126 

misdil    240 

wine    138 

wm/.t    conjugated  148;  243 

m«y      99,     100,    110,    121.    245, 

passim 
mnyzjc    2t  17 
jno    36 
wo*  I'ji    174 
mocfc'f  fr£(     174 
mo.r    Fr.  mord    37 
wo.t    Fr.  mors    :'.7 
mo.r    Fr.  mort    37.  128 
mad    40,  149,  230 
mofo:z    203,  205 
nvrgasm    257 
mjkjr:r  (mjcr:r)    43,  95 
wfe    40 
mjna    59 
nurd    40,  149 
wuree    87 
marso    40,  142 
mortwe-.z    62,  205,  270,  277 
iiur//    211 
nure    40 

rn^Z    Fr.  mol(le)    41 
m5    60 

7»J.(Z    Fr.  monde    140,  172 
m5{n)     122 
wJ.i    Fr.  monte    199 
mJ.t    Fr.  montre    253 
m5ta     Fr.   montagne     56,   205, 

231 
mote    109,  231 
BW-terru    93,  230 
me:6    42,  140 
mo.Z    42 
merkddi    94 
morkorrfi  (not  morkordi  94)    27, 

94 
me#e    191,  211,  245 
m«:rf    150;  forms  151;  27:: 
mude    273 
mwdir    47,  48,  147 
m ud5    273 
mudy  for  Fr.  moulu    222,  22!  I 
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until;/      48 

tit  it  I:    Fr.  moucle    205 

inula     54,  '27*2 

mule  a  ku:d    206,  24!) 

mubj  (h  si    140 

vuili/  t  si    206 

i/inj/e  for  Fr.  mennier     206,  270 

in  a /■/:)•     147 

?w«s    Fr.  mousse    207 

mtt/l/.T    15 

mu/'we    96 

wit;    153 

wmjase    207,  270 

wiitfe    131,  160,  162 

mvd    150 

wcrt    49,  50 

muf   Fr.  mouche    49,  50 

imik    Fr.  mucre    207,  265,  277 

/////:/■    Fr.  mur    118,  126,  191 

mi/r^.j    87 

vii/:L:r     15 

myzje    51,  207 

////('<(     Fr.  moi    120 

?>i-i-o    Fr.  mois     14 

wmoO     Fr.  mois    173,  194 

mwa     Fr.  moi    60,  120 

miva    Fr.  mois    194 

mivaz    120 

mtoe    165 

mwece    87,  273,  274 

»>• iceso    62 

mwezi    62 

mweje    63 

•'■;'o    125,  245 

n^sjee    76 

/i;niun    257 

wai/"    71 

/(-■'//'    34,  111 

nawaw    208 

want    21,  22 

9ia?ise    225 

na»m    220,  225,  240 

rcap    16,  251 

narf    18,  70,  110 

narve    19 

nurije    88 

nazw.r    15 

nuzwe:r    60 

«e    Fr.  ne    24 

»;e    Fr.  nez    224,  245 

newmive     173 


we/e    63 

»'.:     24,  30,  181,  186 

net    73,  112,  136,  164 

ne:t    forms  150 

netweje    no 

wye    63 

netweje    184 

)(/-:,-     30 

»ia    33 

m     Fr.  ni    173 

m'groo    257 

nil:     265,  270 

»//,-. i/     41 

mm     192 

niftr/"    49,  50 

nik    Fr.  nid    208 

nivelo    208 

m&    Fr.  nid    85 

no    122 

nod    200 

MO.T      37 

worrte  (not  norde)    74,  75 
norma   (rather   than   norwa   98, 

24(i)    72,  98,  246 
«o^    122 

jwwie    40,  113,  241 
nore    220,  223,  247 
normado  (family  name)    219 
no:s  d  o:r    210 
not    122 
nA t    241 
jm 1  s    254 
w5    168 

no  p^    Fr.  non  pas    248 
ne    Fr.  neuf     70,  112,  207,  214. 

265,  267,  277 
nef    42 
neft  W0-3    114 
(wo/)    71 
wot  o.r    233 

nu    100,  115,  120,  2)a*>si»l 
nu  do    121 
nu  pr,/)/5    101 
nuri:r    143 
WM.Z  (not  wott?  115)    115,  120 

HM2    0'<      121 

WWL-      14 

ntce:r  62,  154 

tiutro  210 

wjeye  1 1 4 

nice  jo  63 

m/a.j  50,  240 


?w    Fr.  niaia    loi 
net    101,  182 
Wf-m    34 

Wfm    loi 

o    Fr.  eau    36,  216 

o    Fr.  haut    214 

o    Fr.  os    36 

ooarj  (not  oba.rz  18)    Is,  i;i; 

obejvr    143 

obel    20S,  277 

oWi     38,  39,  48,  235,  250,  267 

ol/l/je  (not  oblie)    251 

mill  (family  name)    219 

o'xordip    (rather    than    oxordvi 

38,  39,  104)    38,  39.  104,  164, 

249 
o-cr  (rather  than  oce)    86 
o-cd:  (rather  than  oar)    86 
o'cynme    168 
o  Zarj    256 

o  //o.T    Fr.  au  lieu    217 
o  //ar  <*>     169,  171 
opri  dd    Fr.  aujires  de    169 
o:r    Fr.  hors    38,  169 
o:r    Fr.  or     108,  109,  210 
o:r    Fr.  or  (maintenant)    ::s 
o  ro    Fr.  au  ras     187,  209 
o  ro  *     169,  171 
osl    37,  112,  162 
O'si  bje  lid     173 
o*s/<o  ko  (not  os/7j  ft?)     173 
o-t     120,  205,  211,  215,  passim 
o-ta    37,  165 
O'O  lorn  o'ta     168 
ote    37,  117 

o-tel  (not  oteZ  108)     108,  109 
o-lmioe    260 
o/jh    (rather    than    oto/i)      108, 

215,  249 
o'tAn  (rather  than  otAtt)    41 
oterfwa    (rather    than    otorfwa) 

93,  163 
O'twn    49 
o  ve:p    217 
ovor^le    241 
ojys    220,  223 
ozordyi    (rather    than    ozordvi 

104,    164)     38,   39,    loi,   103. 

164,   197,  273,  274,  277,  278, 

passim 
ozorthp  (not  ozordip)     109 
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obei:r    24 

rbeji:r  (not  rbej:r)    143 

tbejisl    123 

,i,r,c    48 

jtyfftfe      241 

wforo    9 
»/ia    233,  241 
tfri    272 

>fri:r     147 

3&to&    85 

.mi     106,  127,  passim 

j)it:t     30 

j/(5     4i  I 

3%pe     40 

api>i5     101 

apa'teH    110 

opct.d   (not   opctd)     67;     forms 

150 
oprtse    178 
opsarve    19,  67 
opstak    16,  67 
apfewVr    67,  273,  274 

3.T     108 

aru-fc    12 

ara/j    108,  109,  171 

ord    54 

jra.j    114 

oreje    108,  109 

ore.;/    240 

ortjo    88 

w^    82,  108,  109 

orgilyie    92 

3>-<7y0    92 

oripe    35,  36,  109 

orijo    88 

arj'ei    74 

j»y'?)>  (for  Fr.  orgelet)    88 

orjoj    88 

orjoj  o    88 

W?      194 

or:z    229 

ostitis- sj  a    66 

3sfo"we   (not  3S#m)     66,  67,  264, 

265,  267,  270,  273,  274,  277, 

278 
ostinemt    66 
o-ton    109 
oprdi[i    33,  39,  51 

5    passim,   128,   130  foot-note  1, 

181 
odatra    260 


5#    106 

o:k   (rather    than    5/-   202)     154, 

178,  202,  203,  passim 
5{n)    115 
o:z    114 

o    Fr.  eux    42,  120 

o  do     121 

of    42;     Fr.  oeufs   70,  110,  278 

en    Fr.  une    50,  65,  107 

o:r    Fr.  heure    42,  162,  224 

erek^.r    14 

ermo.j    210 

orozmt    167 

<«r    Fr.  eux     120 

as  oi    121,  125,  128,  passim 

oef    Fr.  oeufs    70 

an    Fr.  une    107,  113 

ce    Fr.  un    58,  60,  70,  107 
ce,  on    Fr.  un    113 
cm,  <m,  yn    107 
ce  p©    112 

pail    242 

p«(:)r    169 

pare    209 

part/1   243 

po    Fr.  pas    9,  168 

po  for  Fr.  in-    208 

pU"A    15 

pwka:z    84 

|JU\!    15 

pUi:r    12,  34 

j)L-7z.r     12 

po  ce    128 

pur    13 

p^-ri    12 

jpo-re    203,  209,  270 

pus    177 

pL-'sa'ze  (rather  than  p^saz-e  17) 

17,  241 
jso-se    12,  76,  200,  232,  232 
p^se  O  c\;/te    176 
PO*t£y    12 
p^-tisri    12,  35 
p^-iyra;z     12 
jjoj    11,  24,  30 
paflratf    209,  256,  258 
pageje    209 
pakan    260 


pace    86 

pa&     31 

paw    23,  101 

pap     16 

papc  (not  papa  214)    169,  170, 

208,  214,  21  (J.  243 
pa/pina    258 
papcerman    242 
par  Cnot  par  200)    200,  230 
pa(:)r    169 
paraptl     184,  209 
parapyi    91,  92 
j  par?    122,  128 
partf*    71 

parcbne  (not  pardone)  117 
J/<7  /•'/>■/     19 

pare?//    19,  49,  241,  249,  253 
pare    209 
pure}     192 
par*    126 
partso    124 
pare.t    forms    150 
par  ft     58 

par/ei  (not  parfet)    29 
par/id    19,  34 
part    18,  224 
parZo    Fr.  urelart    94 
parlu-je.    202 
parte    90,  117 
parlors    116 
parkre    202 
parmtt     19 
parmi    169 
parokje    19 
paroce    86 
parpettie    19 
parsevera:s    19 
pars?     19 
parsistd:s    20 
parsiste    20 
parsjn     20,    67,    124,    128,    182, 

183,  212,  passim 
pursjuu::    20 
parsontl    20 
jw  rs^  n    50 
parsu-ade    20 
pursive    97 
parsjtn     19 
par/"   18 

pari    18,  20,  110,  passim 
parti  (not  po-rtt  201)    121,  162, 

240,  245 


ji.trtinas    20 

l>;,rti:r    49,  143 

partu    241 

ji;irrarsj5    20 

parvartiir    20 

parcartsi:r    20 

pa  rices    07 

pas&C*)    173 

paspejo    88 

paajf    209 

pasje.s    56 

j>a<    16,  171,  209 

patafc    85,  207 

patat     152,  166,  180,  211,  254, 

258,  inissim 
patS    54 
patent    241 
pato-:e    217 
jjaO/'   217 
patuje    202 
patted     59 
pave     17 
pay    11,  30 
pa/as    248 
i^aje    192,  209,  265 
p3    Ft.  pain    54,  216,  254 
pa     Fr.  pin    54 
/><7    Fr.  pout    55 
pa'bina    258 
7>f7  ^    55 
pd(lL:r    13 
puna    (not  ^"'"^    72)    72,   169, 

171 
p'ruTi  ky     173 
pfrtut  (not  j;  «  <«<)    168 
jjf    Fr.  paon    55,  56 
pitijrc    118 
peizati    58 
2>e/2«    58 
pemasteir    241 
pemikcL    260 
.pewm    27,  31,  32 
jM!pe:r    210,  264 
pepinje.r    200 
per    Fr.  pere    24,  106,  272,  274, 

276,  278 
peri    34 
peribyka    260 
petwan    260 
.pe/e    108,  148,  232 
peje  pur    250 
ye    Fr.  je  paye    140,  147 
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]>Hll/>:r    242 

plenrL    116 

jitmhinn     260 

ply    Fr.  plus    91,  165,  166,  168 

peme.tr    241 

plrme    211,  268 

pen    29,  109 

ph/s     Fr.    pins     79,     140,    165, 

pt:r      Fr.   paire      199, 

237. 

243. 

166 

247 

plysJa    Fr.  puisque    92 

par  for  Fr.  pis  d'une  v 

iche 

210 

pZys  /,-a     173 

^)frd    149 

plyzje:r    110,  127,  128,  passim 

pe./  (rather    than    pe/ 

80) 

Fr. 

po    36 

peche    30,  so,  105,  127,  passim 

ponwmfc    211,  264,  265 

pe:fe    212 

2>orn5    38,  39 

ptfe     193,  242 

jiom))iil:    211 

pe-«t$    30,  34 

po:r    Fr.  pore    38 

pe    Fr.  pain    55,  57 

po.r    Fr.  port    38 

pr:t    57 

postidz    242 

J33Z«      210 

postofis    242 

p(a)ze    139 

po:«    36,  224 

J39/JO      9 

poverte    93 

p(s)<«    260 

pd    121,  223 

pi     Fr.  puis     35,   52, 

140, 

163, 

p^t     124 

185,  214,  passim 

paZti     140,  220,  223,  224,  228 

pile    210 

pjZ5     186,  203,  220.  223 

pikwa    258 

//JW      118 

pica    194,  210 

pomonik    211,  277 

pice    Fr.  piquet    222 

pj)i^:r     13,  40 

pice    Fr.  pitie    87,  225 

//;>"'    Fr.  (em)poigner    171 

pilyl    167 

jujie    Fr.  poignet    40 

pinke    258 

port    230,  232 

2»Y    201 

portaze    211 

pi.T    34 

/or/e     124 

p?Vj</    258 

jwW/f    231 

pit    203,  220,  223,  242 

jwrt  le    118 

piici  (not  p&e»)    260 

jwst.fr    40 

jpgur    13,  34 

pjsi    40,  41,  23!) 

pijr    95 

postal     16 

p!a:sli(r)    227 

pjf   40,  207,  233 

jjZuf    Fr.  platre    15 

p:>«    73,  74,  177,  224 

plas     16,  216;    for  Fr. 

plancher 

pjtnn    34,  40,  273 

154,  183,  211,  265,  268 

(p:)m     41) 

plaster    227.  242 

pAl     41 

i>7a<    73,  112 

p^  >»     Fr.  paume    37 

plS,    Fr.  plein    54,  198, 

217, 

252 

I>a  in     Fr.  poiniue    41 

plS- ft    140,  206.  212 

jia  mps    243 

pla.t     112,  222 

pAutf    243 

2>Zfrfo    111 

p^M     183.  243 

plen    177,  215 

pASt      41 

plene.r    101 

jj5    Fr.  pont     1 7 1 

pte.-r    155;  forms  156,  157 

prjjr    95 

pic    57 

p5  ti    Fr.  pondent-elles    50 

pj&d      7,    57;    conjugated 

152, 

pxtifik^    9 

153 

j>0    Fr.  peux    42 

jdi    Fr.  pluie    51 

po    Fr.  peu    142,  165 
39 

not; 
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pep    42 

p&pelje    ll.  63,  91,  94,  165,  175, 

225 
pepoelje    91,  92 
pe:r    42,  L09,  L53,  215,  244 
perib    94,  99 
permje    93,  201 

/yn/'j/r       93 

j„inir;    ,1  p^      122 

pernr-r    95 

perse    44,  173,  213 

l><irso:r    243 

perswe    96 

perqydis    1*4 

prpZe    43 

prra*    35,  43,  91,  92,  164,  221 

prre    43 

pyrzydis     27,  28,  94 

pce.r     148 

2)wrlL>    94 

ppu    9 

pr3    49,  110,  183 

pnr.d    150;  forms  151 

prS:d  en  war/'    243 

p»v7:,r  5  po     122 

pre    49,  110,  167,  183 

prt-sipal    113 

pre'ta    67 

prefer     126 

preZo    10 

prefer    268 

pretr-r    95 

prezarce    20 

prez«    247 

pr£  tZa     169 

pres    228 

prfsA    166 

prs-fe    30,  131 

prf:t    Fr.  pretre    30,131,239 

pre-fe  (not  prete  243)    216,  243 

pretare    117 

pramje    114 

pr,niije:r     109,  114 

p/7    Fr.  pris    246 

pn'ue    68 

y/'//V    165 

prijr.r    25 

prizj)ie     101 

pr)h;i:b     16 

pra/Vi     152 

profile    152 

l>rjm(,»)ue     161 


prOmz     174 

prap     lis,  204 

prj/e    4o 

pro/en    109 

provarb    is.  25 

pr^»e    lol 

ptt    60,  7.'!.  189,  225.  pawim 

pfed    183 

pfoi     152 

ptoene    260 

plane    260 

pliiwv.r    260 

pfe/i'    80 

pudtq    227 

puderri    93 

pudrdri    212 

pwZamj    212,  215 

pwfe    160 

pton     49 

jiiin^:r     49 

jjwr     60 

pi»(:)r     lti:) 

pwr  Aa     173 

purkwas    Fr.  pourquoi  est-ce  121, 

166,  167,  173 
pursuir    147,  264.  265,  268,  270, 

273,  277 
purtn     173 
puny  kj    173 
pusaje    212 
pwso-Je    212 
pwse    109,  152 
2>usje:r    25,  140 
pa?    73 
pim-e.r    46,  69,   154,  155;    forms 

157 
pirf    49,  50,  105,  160 
pjrfMi     227,  243 
py     Fr.   plus     51,   91,  92,  168, 

183,  265,  268 
pyni:r    143 
pynise     164 
/<</  o»t  a/c.T    212 
pys  A-a    173 
^///o    163,  164 
pjpo    Fr.  poids     14 
pwt-     Fr.  pois    14,  191 
pwarje  (family  name)    219 
pirrt  dy  ;u:r     142 
pwfic     142 
2>wes5     ( II  l 
pwe-*5    60,  108 


/»'-•/     106,   112,  244 

piccr    62,  122.  126,  passim 

pwero    62 

pwerje  (family  name)    219 

ptoe.t)    62,  69 

pwev9rje:r    25 

pwevrje:r    25 

pwe~te    142 

jy'ano    50,  126 

pj».T   (not  pwr   88.    220)      Fr. 

Pierre     18,  88,  220,  223.  240 
pjuro  (not  piaro  220]     220,  223, 

243 
pjas    74,  75,  78,  232 
pie    213 
pjino     32 

fifET      112 

p/Vs  (not  pics  199,  226)    76, 199, 

226 
pjo.l    210,  211 
pip,    Fr.  pluie    51,  91,  92,   164, 

191 
pi[i    Fr.  puits    2<  13 

red    92 

ramystfe    212 
ramysje    212 
ra-ti.r    212 
ro    Fr.'ras    10,  187 
rO     Fr.  rat     10 
rof    244 
ro.^    244 
rLmysce    212 
ramystfe    212 
ramysje    212 
rope    12 
rur    13,  15.  92 
rote.r    212.  213,  270 
rufo     12 
ru-je    13 
ra&o    173,  213 
ralncr    65,  97 
rabure    97 
>■«•</'    243 
rafrtfr.r     30 
rafc    215,  244 
rakjk/'jc    225 
rakjree    97,  98 
ramu's    171 
ramo-se    12,  200,  257 
rame    99 
ramystfe    89 
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ra  ini/sje    89 

raple    139 

rapoar    f>7 

rns     16 

rave    69 

rnzwe    96 

ra.j    16 

rajre    81 

r;i;iji>     81 

pfl     Fr.  rein    54,  218,  242 

r3     Fr.  rond    55 

rd/iri    97 

r<~rl>r/x;i:;  (rather  than  r&brisaq) 

97 
r3-d    162 
rd'fle    55 
ra  forme    151 
wve    213,  270 
rdkilre    113 
ncpL:r     13,  15 
nrpli.r     143 
r3."<    Fr.  rentre    216 
ra'tre    162 
rulnje    213 
ri'rrovse    44,  251 
rS'toeje    63 
ruiveje    69 
r«je    55 
ro  -    216 
re  Intern    174 
retfor    29 
re(hi/i:r    25 
regale    82 
reflrZe    82 
reldLim     15 
refofte    188 

rekyiam  (not  rekiciam)    21,  22 
repiTil    55 
repete    117 

repjne    Fr.  repondn    152 
rejM.'d    150;  forms  151,  152 
res    Fr.  (tu)  restes    151 
reftf  34,  71, 110,  111,  122,  pas8««i 
retersur    94 
retrrsi:)-  (rather  than  retyrsir  27) 

27,  28,  94 
rezipe:r    213 
re*j>i    124 
re?j>ie    26,  27 
re%t[i:r  (not  repair)    81 
«</     50 
redtr    29 


rep    2:i.  82 

rem    Fr.  reine    .'in 

re»»    Fr.  renne    30 

cf»/'   254 

reste    73,  76,  121,  102 

resti    174 

re.t)    69 

re*5    30,  79,  92    . 

rabo.r    37 

r»6«.r    265 

r»^3    70,  91,  92 

rd  for  me    44 

rvgard    125 

rar/rf    82,  131 

rdkjmti'de     117 

rjka.r     S4 

ra?u/    1 5 

raZ/fc  (tfc)    109 

nmarsime    20 

rdmarsje    20,  92 

romni:r  (rather  than  ramw/'r)    loo 

r<->mo:r     37 

rwe    33,  101 

rdp<Tti:r    33 

r»pro'    67 

r?po-*e    33,  218 

r?pozwe    96 

raprjf    33 

rax<7.7;     192 

n  far  ft    20 

ra^Vrt.-s    33,  213,  214,  208,  277 

?-a«;-f<    29 

;-a'v7.--    81 

nvni:r  (instead  of  nvsnvr)     231 

rawVe    218 

{m>ii:r)  (rather  than  rscnir)    1(H) 

r3rjt     17s 

n    12(1 

rido     36 

re:r    conjugated  148 

?-/Vo    11C 

n'r.T    43 

n/L.T    1 5 

ri/Lv:r    15 

>V.t    92 

rit    254 

rfonj/    154 

rlrc'  L92 

roa    Fr.  rouet    21,  74 

rotet    48 

rotsi-.r    48 

ro:d    36 


/•or/n  (not  rxlo)    254 

rodr  (not  rjdr)    95,  268 

nr.z    37,  79,  L46,  passim 

rob    4<>.  178,  passim 

r>:h     239 

ra/e     171 

luf    118,  244 

)•-!/«     234,  244 

rSflr-r    95 

ra.^     149 

ra^r    95 

rpo:zwe    97 

rs3ivcr      69,     L54,     155;    forms 

,157 
rsy    230,  249 
/•/;■//■/■   253 
rtsira:s     33 
>i«    Fr.  roue    45,  253 
)•'(,•/     21 
nd    172.  229 
>•"//    47.  4S 
/''///./•    47,  48 
rM.f    81 
nt;i     40 
rwjr-r    95 
r;/rlweje    63 
rywi    119,  195 
rymatis    8,  99 
rv/so    51,  108,  121,  214,  passim 

rr.Httl      21S 

rwk  (not  roa  31)    Fr.  rouet    31, 

74 
rwejal    63 
rwejjm    63 
rteft    74 
rwejal    16 
rj'e    128,  176 
rye  ka    168 

s    Fr.  se    115 

s    Fr.  ce     123,  124,  12G 

so     10,   50,    76,    115.    124.    125, 

126,  pastim 
sub    11,  12,  50 
suspan    244 
sa    Fr.  ca    10 
sa     Fr.  sa     122 
sabL  (not  s«/>o  10)    10,  66 
saga/mite    261 
sat&o.r    246 
safe    16 
sakawa    2t  i  1 

39" 
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sak&rmi  93 
sakerfts  94 
takrrfis  34 
saftr     171 

sukre    174 

sa&re  /«    174 

s&kre  modi  fu     174 

suk rile:  z    24 

sakristi     174 

saJ    16,  118,  136,  212,  passim 

sal&.d    16 

sate    177,  216 

saZi    24."> 

saZtoa    !)7 

su  twe    96 

sapa    Fr.  sapin    54 

sapc    Fr.  sapin     17 

sap?    Fr.  sapin     17 

sapresti    174 

sare    Fr.  saurai    223,  277 

surf    70,  110 

sarfe:j    77 

sarme    20 

sarmJ    20,  211 

sarmone    20 

sarp    18 

sarp?    20 

sari    18,  20 

surte     20 

surtenme     167 

sare>e    20 

sam    128 

surri.r    20,  143 

sarvitTir    43 

sarvis    20,  34 

sarvite     20 

sarvityd    20 

sarvja:b    20 

sarvjet    20 

sarj    18 

sar^f    20 

saf«    Fr.  satin    54 

safe    Fr.  satin     17 

safe    Fr.  satin  (not  saf?)     17 

satisfet    29 

savale    214 

savants    25G,  258 

savonet    214 

sa»5    1 89 

sa  »m    Fr.  savez-vous    273.  277 

,sa  wujen    261 

sittrt:r    62,  69,  155;  forms  158 


S3    Fr.  sans    169 

83     Fr.  sens    78 

stf-Me     140.  142,  162 

83  /i»    173 

srt;f     175 

83'toi    29 

sn-ti:r     143 

srrti(:r)  a     170 

su-tritl     16 

S3\s     114 

s<7-jc    55 

si",  s*/.-;  s?\s    Fr.  cinq     113 

sf    Fr.  saint    216 

sikd:t    114 

S£:w    232 

srpafe"    73 

Sf.-i    50 

sf.t  o:»    109 

se  zenne     118 

se    Fr.  ses     122 

se    Fr.  ees    123 

sede    76 

se.f    244 

seler^     10 

seZffc    29 

se»»o    10 

ser/0    186 

serjezme    224 

s  e  saAra    174 

sep    201,  26S,  270,  277 

sez    Fr.  ses     122 

sez    Fr.  ces    123 

se«r7    258 

sezi.r    143 

se:k    76 

sektil:b     173 

seZ    Fr.  sel    76,  IK) 

sertifikL,     10 

scfl    82 

sefc    84 

sekt/'cb    85 

s««    232 

sent  232 

sfre    Fr.  serrer    179;  (serre)  247 

sef   240 

set    E.  set  245;  (not  set)  24!) 

Sff,  S£-Z      114 

setle    245 

sf.T    69 

sejJ    27 

se:-     Fr.  seize     114 

sezi:r     143 


sezi:r    30 

sewzi8a,:b    30 

Sfi'J    30 

.sa    Fr.  ce    33,  115,  123,  124.  126, 

passim 
s»kup    33 
saA'M.r    33 
s{sl)a     1 25 
s»k,    10,  33 
8 ■•'/'  /'     227 
sehrum    227 
s(.<l)>/i    126 
tvmdks    214 
sema.s    33 
same    118 

samen    221,  231.  240 
s{3)men    233.  243 
s(a)<    123,  124 
si    Fr.  si    168.  247 
si    Fr.  -ei     124 
si    Fr.  scie    140,  197 
s///o    111 
simce.r    87 
s/y/a/    110 

si:r  (family  name)    219 
sis,  sis,  si-z    114 
sisil    225 

sisil    35,  220.  225.  226 
sitarn    18 
8  /  pm  pie    249 

sO'e  for  Fr.  siffler    214,  268,  270 
sit    Fr.  -ci     124.  194 
sit     Fr.  ici    166,  167 
sfctoU    258 
s/o    10 
sZafi    246 
slak    246 
s/ace    247 
shpors    247 
smart    247 
s  me&?    124 
smen    127.  154 
snaft    172.  247 
so    Fr.  saut    37 
so:r    37,  76 
sosjer    25 
so.i>    148 

sowkj    88,  209.  256 
sovazes    ss.  209 
8  ML      10 

sjh     Fr.  sonne    216 
Kmr-r    95 
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son    178 

sin/'    40,  61,  140,  142,  passim 

sow    61,  273 

sorsje.r    25 

sort    Fr.  sorte    40,  176 

sorti    162,  254 

sjW/.t    143 

sirtirL,  (not  sortirL,)     10 

s,d    Fr.  sol    41 

s5(w)    122 

s5:b    66 

seZo    Fr.  celle-la    124 

seme    52 

seZ    Fr.  celle    124,  125 

sel    Fr.  seul    42,  211 

so/sit  (it)    124 

s».T    42,  192,  237 

sorwa    45,  72,  98 

se.z    Fr.  ceux    124,  125, 126,  228 

sez  /o    126 

se:z  lu    124,  125 

sezisit    126 

S02Sii    126 

se.j  s«t    124,  125 

span    234,  247 

spa-da    173 

spektak    16 

.s^7/-    248 

spri    248 

S|jn?j    248 

s  sove    148 

8tl/$p    109 

stand    248 

sfe.*    249 

(sterre    E.  star)    18 

std(i)sit    126 

stetfo    126 

stefei    126 

sto     123,  124 

stdhii    124,  125,  126 

sf3lt{ilu    124,  125 

stalyisit  (it)    124,  125 

8fa7o    126 

stim    233,  239,  243,  249 

st/mbot    227 

sti:mbout    227 

stimw.r    249 

9tis»t    126 

shimhyot    227 

sfoifc    249 

sUd(s)    245 

sLidCs)    249 


s^/-    215,  234,  250 

.sto/o    1 24 

Stofert  (*/)     124 

strap     24!) 

strt.f)    74,  70 

stuk(s)    241) 

*'///> /.v/     136 

suberkje  (suberce)    47,  48 

siihorce,     SO,  !)4 

sn/irii-e    86 

stcd    150;  forms  152 

swc?    87 

suf    70 

sufh'-r    95 

sw/ri    272 

suZttv    141,  228 

swtoe    139 

suma:s    51,  52 

smmc    49 

sune    40,  49 

s«jj    68,  229 

supe    136,  226 

xi<p(d)ze    139 

supjcr    25 

8«r    Ft.  sous    97,  98,  171 

sw(:)r    Fr.  sous    169 

swrd    71 

swrifo    77,  270 

surifod    69,  266 

suriva    97,  98 

smsjs    47,  48 

siderd    54 

8M»£    163 

suverd    54 

sry'e   49,  89,  136,  177,  258,  passim 

sy    Fr.  chez    45,  51,  52,  77,  169, 

172,  244,  247 
sy    Fr.  sud    246 
sy    Fr.  (je)  suis    51,  132,  passim 
sy     Fr.   sur     50,    77,    98,    99, 

110,  169,   171,   172,   184,  200, 

240,  264,  268,  270,  273,  277, 

passim, 
syetr    72 
syfi    70 
sy  I  kd    200 
sy  I  15    172 
syme    51,  52,  231,  273 
sypo:z    37 
syprtm    29 
syr    Fr.  sous    77,  97 
sy.r    Fr.  sur    254 


syr    Fr.  sur    193 

syrmr     168 
syrwa     72 

syweje    250 

gyjrt     73,  112,  113 

stra    Fr.  soi     115,  120,  121 

swa    Fr.  soi     120 

sweyie    40,  61 

sir<')i(J     61 

SU>£.T       213 

swes&'t    61 

swe/5    63 

sit'*/-    62,  70 

swe.T    nil 

swesdd     1 1 4 

swesd-tdis,  -dis,  -di-z    114 

swesd-tedis,  -dis,  -di-z    114 

s»'/iv    250 

su^t/'    25i  I 

sjarj    18 

sje:z    248 

-x/r    Fr.  -tion    56 

sje.j    24 

s;'fZ    70 

sjo    Fr.  seau     35,  36,  264,  265, 

268,  270,  273,  277 
si{i    126 

siijg    Fr.  celui  que     127 
syil^    126,  273 
syisi(t)    126 
s^<    1 54 
s?/i'f    109 

/"    Fr.  je     115 

/L     10 

IL-k    212,  215 

/o.r    13,  92,  188,  241,  250 

/L-rce    87 

IL-ry    14 

/Lnveje    14 

/l/ije    172 

/Lr/o     14 

/l/fen    Fr.  chataigne     KK),  101 

/L-iin    Fr.  chatain     13,  29 

fatten    13 

/L'time     56 

/Lto    13,  37 

fL-to  d  kyht  (rather  than  /L:to) 

215 
fagamo    259 
/,(/,?    (better  /a«)    58 
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fad    86 
facet    86,  L28 

l;,lr:r    7,  43 

/;•,,,    Fr.  gcharpe    '27,  28,  68,  98, 

99,  154 
fapo     127,  214 
///r/a;/     20,  77,  80 
far  ft    20,  109 
furl    80,  113,  121 
farptce    87 
/if/    222 
/ar/e     121,  24! 
/irj    114 
/ir?e    232,  251 
fapo    23 
A»fo.y    270 
/ir/e    246 
/isp&i    247 
/aim    246 
fatsel    247 
A7:&     118,  161 
fa-del    71 
/Tcce    87 
fa:pun    227 
fiTsy)ie:r    101 

/aw  us 

/«-te    111 

/a;j    232 

fa-ze    123 

/a-jr    95 

fsempu:v>i    227 

fatmpuuiTj    227 

/a?po    23 

/ew    Germ,  schon    36 

/e;p    245 

fe.p  dd  fapo    245 

fcve    246 

/ed    186,  245 

fern    204 

/kr    167,  193 

feritt    Fr.  charite    31,  32,  183 

fes    Fr.  seche    77,  240 

fese    77,  268 

/fsrfs    77 

fssweir    77 

/£OT0      44 

fe:z    30,  147,  199 

A/e.r    83 

f(3)mu    54,  244,  250,  276 

/'(a)»tf    272,  276 

/faZ    69,  81 

ffo    69,  81 


/'[»»■     102 

/tVfcawe     102 

//:/•    246 

fipe    246 

/»i3    274 

fme    32,  124  189,  217,  244,  274, 

278 
/j«?  «  ft)  fe:r    233 
/W/ce    247 
fomje.r    25 

/bj'e.r  (rather  than  fojer)    88 
/b:0    79 
A/a    80 
/jfoJu    10 
/jp    245 
fe    Fr.  chez    45,   115,  120,  169, 

172,  264,  266,  268.  270,  277 
fef    70 

fez    Fr.  chez    169,  172 
fez  e     Fr.   chez   lui,    chez   elle 

121,  125 
fre    Fr.  (je)  serai    80 
f  se    Fr.  je  sais    115 
/'  sy   Fr.  je  suis    115,  121,  passim 
f  sy  apre    110 
f  fa:t    115 
fit    80 

futjam  (not  futiam)    76 
/ire    49,  50,  77 
/i/    Fr.  (je)  suis    80 
fyne    Fr.  cheminee    52 
fijt    73,  174 

fy    Fr.  chez     169,  172,  222 
fyz    Fr.  chez    169,  172 
fyz  e    136 
fwa    59 
/wajf    260 
fwezi:r    143 
siOTf/1    188 
/)V~    80 
fyine    Fr.  cheminee    52 

<    Fr.  tu,  te    115,  116 

t  in  pari  t  i    US 

taiz    251 

to    10,  172 

t(o)    277 

£  G  A  a  mw.t    123 

fuv    15,  163,  165,  213 

tu-s    15 

tut    176 

t^-tune    47,  48 


<u/    15 

t^-te    13 

M    11 

tuje    258 

tu,/a    ss 

<o->.r    87 

tu-j'r.T    13 

'.;/'/./•    88 

(a     10,  122 

fafc    65,  66,  124.  232.  passim 

ta:b    8,  16,  00 

te&C    10,  66,  243,  254.  259 

tabagam    259 

tabaee:r    87 

ta&eZ/e    63,  66,  91,  92,  94,  165 

tete.T    163,  164,  165,  235,  264 

tanuhU;    259 

tanSrt    125 

fane    243 

tap    251 

«api    204 

tarase     2< ) 

tardtf    35,  71,  111,  112 

tari:6    20,  34 

tanb    20,  34,  92 

tarm     18 

turni.r    20 

tarje/r    25,  109 

tasdri    215 

ta£*    220,  225,  252 

t«    165 

tnbu:r    215 

tS-di  fo    173 

ia-dts  fta    173 

tadermE    94 

tS  fe    173 

«j»rf     243 

trts/J    Fr.  attention    223 

t&1     112,  189,  252 

te    Fr.  temps    56,  72,   113,  127, 

214,  234,  passim 
te-be    45 
te:k    251 
te    Fr.  tes     122 
te    Fr.  the     17(5 
teboir    251 
fe.r    Fr.  taire     155 
lc:hj     170 
re*    Fr.  tes     122 
te.r    Fr.  taire     155;    forms  158 
ts.r    Fr.  terre    92,  110,  230,  239 
ten    243 
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tm:r    31,  32,  215 

te:t    30 

tet  be  k  m    168 

te.1  d  urije    216 

tety    170 

teze  vu    121 

fc?>e    45 

tad    7,  154 

{?dy    57 

to    33,  115,  116 

to&ur    104 

toHO.;/    11 

tejw    163,  165,  194,  253 

tapvr    33,  163,  165,  181 

ti  in  interrogation,  exclamation, 
etc.  50,  118;  128,  132,  133, 
134,  160,  161,  175,  178,  186, 
246,  273,  277 

tibodo  (family  name)    219 

tikwape    261 

tictt    25] 

Urn    227,  237,  251 

turn    227 

timet    177 

t/pjl    223 

tirL-je    13,  34 

tir^' jme    13 

ttnce    96 

trt    Fr.  petite    89 

tizan     176 

terete    102,  171 

ti:z    34 

town     227 

to.l    216 

totem  (not  tolairi)    243,  252 

*oto    37 

to.s    252 

to.z    252 

fodo.r    220,  224 

tocb.r    224 

to/-    252 

tjmak    85,  254,  259 

fcm    162 

to(w)    122 

forutf    11,  216 

U/"    252 

toi/e    253 

tAtnbh(r)    227 

kt«    41 

froe    116 

t5be  a  amu.r    252 

t5blo:r    227,  252 


tds'&e     45,   116,   1(12,  passi in 

trap     16 

Crat»3'    106,  125,  222 

tracajc     116,  209,  jxissim 

travaje  o  mece    203 

trave.r     231 

travors  (not  truvors)     44 

traversd    44,  54 

trarorse    44 

trarorsje    44 

trai-rrs     17 

trazor    22 

tr3    Fr.  train    51 

tr«    Fr.  tronc    55 

tr/Vble     252 

trrrki:j  (better  trdxij)    34 

trwcil    34 

tr<Tci:j    86 

irac«Z    86,  253 

fr«;pe    Fr.  tromper    55,  158,161 

/m^o    55 

trdpi'.r    55,  95 

trdspo.r    37 

fw;f    114 

tre    112,  156 

trezo.r    37 

trezorjeir    25 

<«/"    29 

tremen    251 

trai    Fr.  traine  (verb)    230 

trf.'w    Fr.  traine  (noun)    216 

tren^:r    15 

fmt  a  &//o    216 

traio    184,  195,  232 

trawr    95 

tr-f*    Fr.  traite    29 

trc.t    Fr.  traitre    72 

trd?    114 

trewur    15 

tribo.r    37 

triktrak    216 

troto    39 

trj     40,  50,  109,  165,  180,  210, 

/>-j^r    95 
trjtivt.r    62 
/>-5.;p    217 
/rjjje    161 
trw    45 

{nt6(Q    232,  252 
trwi/u    47,  48 
tr«:j;     175 


trurc    253 

irwa    Fr.  trois    211 

trwas     Fr.  trois     1 1  I 

«noo    Fr.  trois     14,  176,206,  243 

trw^-z,  trwa-z     1 1 3 

tet/     Fr.  tu     134 

tfek    233,  234 

tfece    233 

J/H    Fr.  quel    87 

tftZ3)ie    102 

t/'iddrsn    E.  children     18 

tfwizi)it:r     101 

Cm       Fr.    tout      74,     112,     121, 

passim 
in  tl  eg  fcu     L69 
tu  d  s?/«£     154 
tu  la  >«/*'    74,  76,  151,  153 
tu  le  do     129 
tot  Z  jm.t    74,  76 
her    45,  72 
turce.r    87 
turnaw8    21 
tunims     21 
tw/e    SO 
ta(t)    128 

tot    Fr.  tout    74,  112 
(«t  £•/?    65 
<m<  <m  r.dn    244 
in  t  syit   (rather  than  tu  d  sipt) 

154,  242 
tus    Fr.  tousse    195 
tuf   49,  50 
tut    Fr.  tout     73,  74,   192,   246. 

247 
ty  le    118 
ty,  t    115,  116 
tytweje    63 
twa    120 
taua    Fr.  toi    59 
twa    120 

<  wa  bje     Fr.  tu  vois  bien     115 
twa    Fr.  toit    59 
twaz    120 
l/wff(     61 
frwHft    220,  226 
<iof.M?    62 
0«h     253 
tue  (not  f?/er  50)    5(i,    153,  185, 

199 
tye  la  hTp    217 

u    Fr.  os    46,  78 
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wbUH:a    273,  277 

ubli?e    47,  48,  231,  242 

WW1     4!) 

MtnUT     47,  48,   171 

unei    49 

up    68 

wragam    260 

us     Fr.  os    46 

?<.<;    Fr.  ou  est-ce    166 

u:t    Fr.  ote    252 

utar:d    213 

wte    47r  48,  140,  142,  278,  274 

uti    245 

wttfto    260 

m.t;    Fr.  ouvres    116 

mart    18,  241 

uvri    272 

jut/.t     147 

uvra:z      194 

wzurdyi    39 

p.t    Fr.  puvre    49 

j//j?m    50 

yfrozini    50 

ykitristi    50 

i/ZaZi    50 

#foj«    50 

yme:r    231 

2/n    70 

ynivarsd    20 

ynicarsite    20 

y«5    102 

yrj|p    50 

ysfa/'    50 

yjfw    50,  220,  224,  253,  273 

yzini    35,  50,  220,  221,  226 

i<o    10 

vum    11,  198,  217 

v^-ze    217 

z>a£a&5    84,  273,  277 

uace    86 

t<aZ  (c  i)    Fr.  qu'il  vaille    268 

vali:z    233 

t>afe:r    217,  246 

valr:r    43 

vapr:r    17,  43 

earft    18 

vardir    20 

wardo.-t    20 

vardy.r    20 


v;irdzi:r    20 

varpZc  (not  tw</Zo   10)    10,   20, 

82 
pa  /-we.;/    20 
varrnin    35 
vara     Fr.  verne   (vergne)     102, 

217 
ram      Fr.    verne     not     vergne 

100,  249 
varni:r  20 
vnrji     Fr.  vergne   (verne)     102. 

217 
pars     18 
vart    18 
vartigo    20 
party    20 
vars    1 62 

^ar<    154,  204,  275 
varz    18,  239,  244 
varze    20,  68 
vaf    142 
»a/3.<    162 
t'«    Fr.  vend    225 
ra    Fr.  vent    162,  243,  246 
va    Fr.  vin    54 
vSL:d    149 

vd-da    Fr.  vendais    59 
v&'derdi    94,  216 
t'rt-dr    95 
wHe    245 

ve    Fr.  vent    56.  162,  243 
ve(t),  ve-z    114 
vttdo-z    114 
vMe&,  -en    114 
wru    Fr.  verrat     174 
wje    136 
vezetul    110 

/■ftono    91,  92,  266,  273,  277 
ve:p    217 

ve:r    Fr.  vers    169 
ves    78 
wsfZ    245 
cmj    243 
veje    1 1 1 
Vdni.r    137 
»t    34 
w'de    124 

vif  for  Fr.  vive    71,  226 
vif  me    167 

ot**im.t    62,  220,  226 
vile    68 
vine    204 


</    30,  34 
vire    200,  218 

/•<7     Fr.  vitre     1 42 

m,v    150;  forms  152 

oij0.r    88,  270 

n'jr:r     48 

r^a:?    118,  213 

vizite     1 1  o 

wZ    124 

«/"    111,  112 

mt    160 

l>Zo     109,  112.  245 

vie    91 

vlimo    273,  277 

vn&r    conjugated    148 

vo    50,  122 

volwe.r  38,  39,  155;  forms  159 

t'oz    122 

^    140 

wZotf    11,  87,  191 

vjlo:r     148 

»U    40,  122 

imZ    Fr.  vol    41 

ve    Fr.  (je)  veux    42,  69 

ve:v    42,  69,  111,  112 

veva.z    112 

rrru:;     43 

*>ra  l(i,  6* 

vrae    68 

vre    68 

w«    68,  158 

to    115,  120 

vn  do    121 

aula    109 

vidwt.r    154,  155;  forms  159 

vuz    115,  120 

TO2  o-t    121 

to    50 

ty'arj    18,  34 

vjedrL,  (not  vie-dr^)    237 

r/j/'7     55 

pj'e    201 

wa    Fr.  oie    59,  109 

wa    Fr.  vois     12S 

waky:r    59 

waty:r    59 

too    Fr.  oie    109 

wvgm    35,  205,  241.  248,  25:: 

w^:k    253 

hv /•«•<«    253 

toutoarJ    259 
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ir:i     Fr.  voix     69 

wabaltik      235 

w;u(:r)  (rather  than  wai:r)     227 

voi 1 1,  i  in  if   260 

vo&nanif   260 

ioa:r    Fr.  voir    69 

ir;i:r    E.  wire    227,  252 

waf   261 

wafe.v    253 

ir;it;qi     21  Jl 

toat/e    253 

irutfnuin     253 

wety.r    61,  62,  179 
weja:z     61,  63,  110 

jrr/77     63 

loasa   .r>4 

wee?    61,  62;  forms  197 
icese     196 
wczinr    (il 
w;e.r»!    61,  62 
M/'C£0     61 
ujcIo     127 

W£.-r     69,    109,    137,    155;    con- 
jugated, etc.  159,  160 
jtff.r    E.  wire    252 
-u>e:r    38 
torn    34,  62,  69 
wer5    62 

wet    31,  32,  218,  278 
wefre    218 

'  wety:r  61,  62,  69, 199,  205,  passim 
wtja:z    l(i,  61,  63,  69 
wejaze    63 
wejaze     63 
wwy'd    69 

K7«rS    54,  244,  247 
«;^f    61,  62,  172 
«•£,-««    7,  35,  61,  62,  109 
who    237,  254 

wi    Fr.  oui     165,  168,  212,  217 
mf  261 
Jt-o    237,  254 

j    Fr.  lui    83,  115,  117,  118 

ja    254 

j^:b    Fr.  diable    88,  252 

Jul    Fr.  elle    120,  121 

jule    134.  135 

jam!    88 

je     Fr.  rien     89,   109,  128,  184, 

240,  passim 
ji  to    168 


■je.r    Fr.  -ifcre     I'M 
jer/     ss 
jen.r    88 
jemai    88,  209 

j'f    Fr.  guet    88 

jf.p    30 

>.t    Fr.  guere    88,  16S 

je.r     Fr.  guerre    ss 

j'a.r    Fr.  hier    L63,  165,  218,270, 

jlllfisilll 

jeri    242 

jt:r  swt:r    247,  248 

jerjt    88 

j'fte    88 

,/7      Fr.    lui    (before   consonants) 

83,  89,  117,  118,  245,  278. 
jibu    Fr.  hibou     172 
jid    Fr.  guide    83,  270 
jide    ss 
jieze    2 1 8 
jirla.il     88 ' 
jife    SS 
,//7lt    88 

jVte  (family  name)    219 
jid    Fr.  guide    88 
jo    Fr.  Dieu    85.  88 
jo    Fr.  gueux    88,  270 
J8    Fr.  leur    89,  1 15,  1 17, 118,  273 
jol    ss 

jon    Fr.  un    113 
je:z   (rather   than  jez   88)     Fr. 

gueuse    88,  224,  270 
joz    Fr.  leur    89,  115 
jam    1 13 

jy    Fr.  eu    165,  passim 
jyste    220,  223,  226 
jystvn    223 
jivo    69 

:     Fr.  ce    124 

aabsl    220,  226 

sa&ri    220,  226 

zarze    20,  218 

.araiy'e    220,  224 

2  6a<    Fr.  se  battre     148 

zt:<j    83 

ztl    79 

^ro    31,  32,  79 

zip    79,  82 

zg5:d    114 

spde    79,  82 

zg5-:t     114 


e^reter     79,  82,  128 

7!),  82 
zi     Fr.  lui     115,  117 
zidor    220,  224,  24s 
zig-zag    82 

;    Fr.  je    115 
JU"*     15 

jUt    2 1 5 

j^  :)-)■    95 

jafc«    220,  224 

jacei    so 

;;ihi:n      IIS,  219 

yawn     112,  16S,  183 

yarft     is 

tarda    54 

jard?    162 

y-inli/ie     102 

jarwtf"    2d,  220,  224 

z&rmen    203 

yarze    20,  27,  85,  79,  218,  212 

j  aya    16,  18.1 

j  at»6     16 

:  av5,  etc     181 

j  at}/5  (not  j  a»0  284)     115 

^./ .)••/•    95 

j  aztt     176 

j  3m  e  t  (ni,  etc.     Fr.  j'en  ai  un 

118 
zu:s    78,  si  i 
zt    56,  80 
?e:s    7s 
z  don    138 
j  e  u:«     162 
j  erne    129 
z  etjo    115 
j  e  y  y     129,  131 
z  e  yjy     129,  131 
zczqit    35 
jf.n    30 

jerjfo.d    219.  266 
;,y     33 

ja,  z,  /',  X3,  x    115 
zs  kuri    129 
j(a)Je     139 

j(»)<e    139;    conjugated,  etc.  L40 
pty.r    2i  14 
j(9)ra/    272,  276 
p  vne     115 
j9wo    69 

;ihk     35,  220,  226 
zizje     85.  81,  264.  260.  268 
40 
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;nj     it:; 

■J,     I  i  L95 

j  in~  pt»     L35 
^  m»  s3'6     L42 

2    ;//    st'rli       L62 

»  //i  sa  W<     172 
fonzi:r     144 
yjK    65,  167 

Fr.  joliment    177 
plime    207 
;.i/7    177 
$Am/pe    238 
j©eK    216 
?d    125 
£tm    42 

joh  for  Fr.  jeunes  gens    230 
jwes    182,  219,  264,  266 
jrwfs    43 
;nli    41 

jit    Fr.  (la)  joue    4"),  108 
zu    Fr.  (il)  joue     108,  L26,  228 


pikwt  r    85,  264 
juce    85 

zu:r  (not  swr  74)     45,  74,   L27 
;nin;tl     111) 
zyhws:r     85 
;-/r-     85,  266 
;////    Fr.  Julie     112 
jywie    56,  81,  247 
jjrpa    55 
zype    55 

jys    78,  209,  298 
,-//>/•    233 
jysfc  <•(  s  Is     17:'. 
~V:,~    80,  209 

zval    32,  (i!t,  81,  274,  278, posswn 

jwi?    Fr.  chevaux     106,  L10,  182, 

IS! i.  237,  247,  268,  passim 

;r;tlr      SI 

;  cd)it     115 

~r/.;/'  (rather  than  $t?y)    SI 

5 rye    81 


zvo     Fr.  cheval     110,   122,   128, 

186,  192,  244.  266, 
zve    81,  266,  278 
J  VJ2    115 
jwa    59 
jwaZ    69,  81 
jwe    Fr.  jouer    46,  240 
zwc    ">7 

jwfcd    57,  151,  i:>2,  153 
pco    81,  235 
;'/.</    si 
jya/e    8 1 
,->//  e  fcn    89 
M'-j    HI 
jVij'ci    73 

zyo    Fr.  cheval    81 
ji/e    Fr.  cheveu(x)    81 

t[i    Fr.  huit    229 
ytl    Fr.  huile    232 
7{it,  tpt,  yi-z    35,  114 


Corrections. 


In  a  number  of  cases  the  correction  here  noted  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  a  more  accurate  record. 
In  as  far  as  possible  attention  has  been  called  to  the  correction  in  the  Word  index. 


Page 

1,  foot-note  8,  1.  7  for  Frechette  read  Frechette 
5   insert  &  just  after  w 

5  „        after  n  the  symbol  ij  E.  thing 

6  „       t\  under  g  in  the  space:  Velar,  Nasals 
6   tabulate  the  nasal  x  with  the  oral  x 

6         „        t,  instead  of  mid-front-narrow-round, 
as  the  high-front-wide-round  vowei 
described  on  p.  52,  under  5 
10,  list  1,  no.38     for  sabL,  read  suLl, 


»    44 

,    sortirL' 

„    sjrtirL, 

„    49 

,    varglLf 

„    varglLi 

10, 

foot-note  5 

,    note 

„    foot-note 

12, 

1.14 

,    note 

„    foot-note 

15, 

foot-note  1 

,    NB. 

„    N.  B. 

„     2  (p.  16) 

,   D.H.T. 

„     H.  D.T. 

17, 

list  9,    no.  8 

,    ;rr;e 

„     wrze 

„  10 

,    ;i:r;d 

„    a  va  I 

„  21 

,  p^saze 

„    p^sawze 

„  24 

.    sate 

„    satS 

17, 

3.  11.  6  and  8 

,    Ste.  Anne 

„     Ste  Anne 

18, 

list  10,  no.  15 

,    O'bairz 

„     O'b&rz 

18, 

foot-note  6 

,    Idem 

„     Ibidem 

19, 

list  11,  no.  34 

,    l;rxnrr;ihr 

„     k5surrutr:r 

19, 

foot-note  1 

.    barso  and 

„     ba/rso  and 

barzri 

bar$ri 

20, 

list  12,  no.  4 

.    ;ij>^ti:r 

,.     ;ipL.'ti:r 

21, 

4.  no.  7 

,    ku;tn 

„       llCit  II 

„  9 

,    rekwinm 

„    rekyi&m 

22, 

no.  7 

,    kitan 

„     ku\m 

23, 

Note,  1.2 

,    a 

„     a 

25, 

list  14,  no.  2 

,    bane:r 

„     bu>ir:r 

„  3      , 

,    bL,rje:r 

„    bvrjeir 

(In  all  cases 

where  o  is  written,  1/  or  U' 

appears  to  be 

!  more  nearly 

accurate.) 

Page 

25,  list  14,  no.  5     for  bnb~rz:er     read  btrf«-;r:r 
25,  foot-note  •">         „    notes  „     foot-notes 

25,  foot-notes  7, 11  „    Idem  „     Ibidem 

27,  list  (i,  no.  2        „   egrWdir         „    egrS-dir 

(In    all    similar   instances,   as  in  ordinary 
French,   the   final   syllable  is  rather  long-.) 
27,  list  li,  no.  9      for  retrrsir      read  retTrsi'r 
27,  /S.  1.2  „    eearbe  „    ezarbe 

27,  y.  no.  0  „   mekcerdi        „     mekerdi 

27,  foot-note  2         „    Idem  ,.     Ibidem 

„        4         „   note  „    foot-note 

28,  list  16,  no.  13    „   fiev  „    fjev 

29,  „    16,    „  31     „   parfet  „    parfei 

29,  foot-notes  2, 6     „    note  „    foot-note 

30,  list  17,  no.15     „    k5'hje:t  „     k'nrJ 

30,  „    18,     „    9     „    kcirgez5         „    karJtzS 

,,14    „    in': j  „     mez5 

31,  4.  1. 5  „   rui  „    rwa 

32,  1. 1  „    language       .,    langage 

34,  list  20,  no.  10     „    trd-ki:j  ..     trfrcvj 

35,  Sp.  cases,  no.  4  „    igutn  „    igwin 

35,  1.1  under  „    Dialect*  in    ..     Dialect  tin 

Special  cases  nos.  1,  2,  5,         nos.  1,  2,  4, 

etc.  5.  etc 

37,  list  24.  no.  1       ,,    <h 'vosia  „     devosja 

„    2      „    emosia  „    emosja 

38,  Sp.  cases,  no.  8   „    oxordyi         „     O'xordyi 
41,  list  27  a,  no.  10   „    otAtl  „     otAn 

(In  cases  similar  to  the  two  just  noted, 
where  the  French  spelling  is  an,  the  ap- 
proximate correct  representation  appears 
to  be  o'  rather  than  o.) 

44.  7.  1.2  for  Irarors        read  trarors 

45.  Note  „   epel^sii         ,.    epok,'sji 

40* 
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50, 

middle 

foi 

li/ir 

read 

tl{C 

95, 

Lisl  60,  no.  6 

for 

c/./)'           read 

wti 

52, 

5.  1.  4 

•' 

open  r 

» 

openy(=r) 

97, 

..    03,     „  8 

n 

nib)' 

ri 

rab, 

59, 

middle  paragr. 

11 

though 

n 

tho 

98, 

no.  7.  1.4 

n 

ii  irirn 

» 

norwa 

59, 

list  38,  no.l 

» 

aparswa 

i: 

aparswa 

too, 

no.2,  1.3 

« 

revnir 

ft 

nvnvr 

61, 

Note,  1.  1 

11 

where  ever    „ 

wherever 

1.4 

ft 

remni.r 

r 

rdnii 

66, 

:;.  no.l 

11 

ostin 

11 

ostine 

100, 

2.  Sp.  cas.,  no. 

6  „ 

vergne 

ft 

veme 

67, 

list  44,  110. 4 

n 

.■ijisihisji'i 

ft 

apsj/ysjo 

(vergne) 

„  (J 

n 

opcsd 

ft 

jjirf.il 

mi. 

list  64,  no.  1 

)i 

bane.r 

ft 

biijn  r 

70, 

middle,  Cf.  etc. 

n 

yn  ditztu 

11 

yn  duzen 

102, 

4.  Sp.  cas.,  no. 

3  „ 

vergne, 

ft 

vergne 

70, 

(i.  1.8 

n 

Dubois 

11 

Du  Bois 

verne 

(verne) 

72. 

iio.7 

» 

paiid 

» 

j/iltul 

103, 

middle 

i! 

F.  Aranjo 

ft 

F.  Araujo 

73, 

list  47,  no.  2 

n 

tkjtt 

j; 

t-cjtt 

103, 

li-t  oo.  no.  5 

n 

daxor 

ft 

daxo.r 

74, 

„    48,     „  2 

n 

tkjtt 

ft 

rrjft 

ft   7 

» 

foxe 

ft 

foxe 

(Before  front  vowels,  c  l 

ather  than  k,  and 

..10 

n 

xor 

ft 

xo:r 

J  rather  than 

(j,  is  the  rule.) 

,18 

n 

xoztf 

ft 

XO'Ztf 

74, 

1.10 

foi 

in  I  eu:r 

read  tu  I  :u:r 

,.20 

n 

xur 

n 

.i u:r 

74. 

9.  Sp.  cas.,  no.  (i 

n 

lunlt 

ft 

nordt 

104, 

„29 

ft 

oxordyi, 

ii 

oxordyi, 

74, 

foot-note  1 

n 

ubcsc 

1) 

obese,  Fr. 

ozonbp 

o?ordi(i 

abece 

108, 

list  67,  no.  17 

ft 

o-tel 

ft 

ottl 

75, 

no.  6 

» 

norde 

11 

nordt 

113, 

just  before  8 

add  to  kok  or  /,.-/ 

col;  or  ak 

76, 

no.  9 

kafjere 

11 

kafjerr 

114, 

Note,  1.2 

for 

bay  des      i 

ead  Baie  des 

76, 

Note,  1.2 

„ 

futiam 

51 

futjam 

Chaleurs 

Chaleurs 

76, 

3.  no.3 

delikates 

J! 

delikates 

115, 

1,  1.6 

u 

nouz 

ii 

nuz 

77, 

list  49,  no.  5 

secher 

11 

secher 

117, 

5.  no.  4 

ri 

pardone 

ii 

pardone 

77, 

„   50,    „  1 

t  sky  sub 

11 

tscyzab 

n    7 

ft 

preterez 

ii 

preterez 

„  2 

esky:z 

)! 

escy.z 

118, 

Remark  2, 

j: 

mekri.r 

ii 

m  ekri.r 

„  3 

askyze 

» 

escyze 

no.  3  bottom 

80, 

3.  no.3 

ptf 

11 

pe:f 

127, 

1°.  1.4 

» 

Fr.  eel 

n 

celle 

81, 

2.  no.  2 

n 

rezXfiir 

JI 

re;ui:r 

12S, 

§  LI,  no.  8 

yi 

le  zvo 

n 

h   2C0 

81, 

list  52,  no.  G 

n 

;r>i 

11 

zvi:j 

128, 

§LI(A),  1.5 

» 

ci  ks  S3 

n 

ci  ki  st 

and 

also  in  foot-note  1 

135, 

3.  1.3 

ft 

preterite 

ii 

preterit 

82, 

list  53,  no.  4 

„ 

ganif 

read 

ganif 

143, 

middle,  3d  ex. 

n 

jbejir 

yi 

obeji.r 

84, 

fine  print  to 

Jhn 

» 

Jijon 

154, 

1.4 

ft 

1u  d  sxpt 

ji 

tu  t  sqit 

no.  5  end 

155, 

foot-note  2 

ii 

Behren's 

ii 

Behrens" 

84, 

3.  no.  2 

fmk 

» 

fjak 

162, 

1.  5,  no.  8 

ft 

ezarbe 

ri 

ezarbe 

86, 

list  53  a,  no.23 

ocw 

n 

O'coe 

165, 

no.  27 

ft 

fn:t 

ri 

frit 

86, 

middle,  last  1. 

j. 

oce 

n 

oce 

168, 

5.  (bottom) 

» 

ji  <7  tut 

n 

pdtut 

8G, 

foot-note  2, 
last  word 

dtrjcr 

n 

tvtrace 

169, 

6.  1.1 

» 

d<l  po  d  ta 

n 

da  po  t  til 

87, 

list  54,  no.  14 

n 

waccr 

n 

mace.r 

173, 

no.  22 

n 

O'sito  kd 

ii 

osito  k» 

88, 

„    00,     „   11 

fojer 

S3 

fojer 

198, 

no.  99 

ft 

lufjt:r 

ii 

kafje.r 

88, 

„    56,     „  25 

joz 

» 

jo:z 

199, 

no.  101 

ft 

karge 

ii 

kit  re- 

88, 

foot-note  G 

11 

piar 

33 

pja:r 

199, 

no.  101 ,  2 

ft 

yard 

ii 

gard 

90, 

no.  2 

kulov 

n 

kulo:r 

199, 

no.  103 

ft 

pits 

„ 

pjes 

91, 

Remark 

bdlwv, 

» 

balwt, 

200, 

no.  107,  1 

ft 

par 

ii 

par 

bslqe,  bjlue 

bdlyt,  balut 

■) 

» 

aricr 

ft 

arje.r 

93, 

list  57,  no.  1 1 
,,  21 

11 

fa:forlyf 
oterfwa 

33 

firforlyf 
o'terfwa 

201. 

1.5 

» 

clapet  ca- 
nadieu 

n 

clapet  aca- 
dien 

93, 

foot-note  2 

garnuj 

33 

garmcj 

201, 

no.  114,  ex. 

ft 

p^-rli 

n 

parti 

94, 

list  58,  no.  5 

retrecir 

33 

retrecir 

202, 

1.6 

» 

5k 

ii 

5:k 

94, 

8.  no.4 

„ 

morkoi'di 

35 

morkordi 

202, 

Note  at  end, 

after  =  le  gatei 

add    Rivard. 

Correct  ions. 

:;i 

Page 

Page 

205, 

foot-note  2 

foi 

k^-riol  (or  read  k^'rjol  for 

224, 

no.  37,  1.4 

for 

adi 

read  &de 

horiol) 

I.trj  )l) 

220. 

no.  55,  1.  3 

» 

pies 

» 

pits 

206, 

no.  131,  1.2 

» 

(1643) 

,     (1635) 

227, 

1.12 

» 

Tardival 

ji 

Tardivel 

» 

(1692) 

,     (1072) 

227. 

8  lines  from 

» 

ir;n:r 

» 

w&tQr) 

207, 

no.  1152,  1.  3 

n 

epolLsi;r 

,    epelu-sjat 

bottom 

211, 

no.  151,  1.  5 

n 

snr 

,    sur 

230, 

no.  12,  1.4 

» 

train  e 

n 

traine 

214, 

no.  170,  1.  4 

31 

papa, 

,     pup^ 

231, 

1.3 

» 

rdV9ni:r 

ji 

nvnvr 

215, 

no.  174 

n 

/l:to 

,    (L-to 

233, 

no.  35,  1.  3 

» 

depy 

» 

dijui 

215, 

no.  177,  1.  4 

)! 

otjn 

,     otin 

234. 

no.40,  1.4 

H 

$  uci J 

» 

?  »vj3 

220, 

no.  27 

,, 

piu:r 

,     pju:r 

230, 

no.  54,  1.  2 

» 

debwrke 

n 

debarce 

220, 

no.  27  a 

» 

p/nro 

,    PJaro 

237, 

no.  64,  1.3 

n 

viidrL 

vji'drL 

221, 

no.  4,  1.  2 

» 

a/rf&:bo 

,     ur/Trbo 

254. 

1.1 

» 

rode 

5) 

rode 

221, 

no.  6,  1.2 

11 

Jeesiis 

,     JC£SJ& 

257, 

no.  20,  1.  5 

)7 

Frechette 

)) 

Frechette 

222, 

no.  20,  1.  3 

„ 

basji 

,    basje 
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